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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


Much speculation is current about the practical 
consequences of an immensely popular President 
being returned to the White House at the same 
time that his party is definitely given a vote of 
no confidence. History affords few if any prece- 
dents for the results of last week’s voting. Both 
the President and the opposition party — more 
particularly, perhaps, the President but surely 
not confined to him —can with good warrant 
point to “mandates” from the people, or ceuld 
if the issues of the campaign had been definite 
and clearly defined in the campaigning which 
preceded the election. There have, of course, 
been numerous other occasions when Congress 
and the President were of different parties, but 
here is a situation where the Chief Executive won 
almost unprecedented acclaim from the voters 
while the Democratic candidates for seats in Con- 
gress in the same election clearly outpulled the:: 
opposite numbers in the President's own party. 

Such an outcome could happen only in a coun- 
try with a government of our own peculiar sort 
-—as distinct from such other systems as those 
in effect in Britain and the other democracies of 
the world—and it can happen here, we imagine, 
only by reason of the fact that there are no very 
clear-cut differences in political philosophies be- 
tween the two parties. At least this latter seems 
to be the case in the voting last week. True, polit- 
ical orators made every endeavor to have it ap- 
pear that a wide and deep gulf separated the two 
parties, but much of what was said was for politi- 
cal effect. The informed voter knew full well that 
such was the nature of it. 

It is for this reason that the anomalous situa- 
tion to prevail in Washington for at least two 
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Basic Trends in the Economy 
And Effect Upon Securities 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Nationally known Harvard Economist sees attractive- 
ness of stocks gaining relative to bonds, after analyzing 
net effect of five basic trends on our economy; singles 
out America’s new and rapidly growing “industry of 
discovery’; notes the economy’s dependence upon tech- 
nology reduces its dependence upon public policy; and 
chooses, in this imperfect world, the evil of creeping 
inflation as the least of three possible evils. Trends 
favoring stocks, says Dr. Slichter, include dimimishing 
susceptibility to business cycles, and long-run upward- 
creeping prices. Opines worker’s output, recently well 
above 2%, may soon be above 3% per man hour. 


I. Introduction 

I wish to discuss five basic trends in our economy 
that are of great importance to all citizens but that are 
also of special inierest to investors 
in securities. These trends are: 

(1) The growing capacity of the 
economy to increase production and 
to make technological changes. 

(2) The growing capacity of the 
economy to increase the demand for 
goods. 

(3) The tendency of the economy 
to outgrow the business cycle. 

(4) The growth of institutions that 
tend to produce a slowly rising price 
level. 

(5) The 
competition. 


increasing intensity of 





“&, 
II. The Growing Capacity of the 
Economy to Increase Productivity 
Certainly one of the most impor- 
tant facts about the economy is the steady rise in its 
capacity to increase production and to make innovations. 


Continued on page 29 
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*An address by Dr. Slichter before New York Society of Security 
Analysts, New York City, November 8, 1956. 


SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION—Underwriters, dealers and investors in corporate 
securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC and poten- 
tial undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 38. 












































Savings Banking Now 
At a Crucial Crossroads 


By GEORGE A. MOONEY* 
Superintendent of Banks, State of New York 


Making clear there is no partisanship indicated, New 
York Banking Superintendent avers savings banking 
‘is a force we must preserve,” probes what is wrong 
with this form of banking, and proffers a “whole spec- 
trum of ideas for revitalizing” such institutions. Mr. 
Mooney calls upon savings banks to return to the mass 
market via family loans, limited checking accounts, 
FHA modernization loans, increased life insurance sales, 
split dividends, over-the-counter dealing with mortgage 
borrowers, and adoption of enthusiastic rather than nega- 
tive attitude. Finds merit in branch extension, inquiries 
regarding trustee system, and in Federal charters. 


My discussion today covers a whole spectrum of ideas 
for revitalizing savings banking. For a long time now 
we have tried to adapt savings bank powers to modern 
conditions. What mending and patch- 
ing can do, we have largely done. 
But we have reached a critical stage. 
As in the life of a car, faithfully as it 
may run, there comes the day when 
the repair kit is not enough. 

Why do I take it upon myself to 
propose a redefinition of savings 
bank functions? Because, even 
though some of you want merely 
to be left alone, I believe in sav- 
ings banking and I intend to speak 
up. There is a job to be done— 
your job—for my function is super- 
vision, not leadership. I can, how- 
ever, offer a kind of blueprint which 
might not be otherwise available. 
For example, no association official 
who values his future, and his job, is going to spout 
ideas that sound too radical in public. And tne urge to 
conform, that blight on new ideas. does its part in 


Continued on page 32 
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*An address by Mr. Mooney befere the New York State Savings 
Bank Association, White Sulphur Springs, Va., Nov. 7, 1956. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


Ww. H. HOLLY 


Secretary, Sage, Rutty & Co., inc. 


Rochester, i ie & 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company 


My current selection for “The 
Security I Like Best” is the com- 
mon stock of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co. Although the company 
is identified 
with the tex- 
tile industry, 
Bancroft be- 
ca use of its 
modernization 
program and 
developments 
from its re- 
search activi- 
ties has done 
considerably 
better than the 
industry as a 
whole. 

For the fis- 
cal year end- 
ing June 30, 
1956 the company reported earn- 
ings of $1.03 per share, as com- 
pared with per share earnings of 
53c in 1955 and 2lc in 1954. In 
spite of this tremendous improve- 
ment in earnings the common stock 
is selling around 7% on the Over- 
the-Counter Market, as compared 
with a high of 9% in February of 
this year, and 13% in 1953. The 
lowest the stock has sold in the 
past six years is 6%. Quarterly 
dividends in the amount of 10c 
per share are currently being 
paid. 

Capitalization as of June 30, 
1956 consisted of notes payable in 
the amount of $1,710,000 and 883,- 
224 shares of common stock out- 
standing. Because of the com- 
pany’s favorable financial position, 
the company was able, during the 
year, to reduce notes payable by 
$1,040,000. Current assets were in 
the amount of $10,247,449 and 
current liabilities were $3,404,324. 
The book value of the common 
stock as of June 30, 1956 was 
$19.23 per share. Sales amounted 
to $27,581,755 compared with $23,- 
234,497 for the preceding fiscal 
period. 

Bancroft’s ability to double its 
earnings each year for the past 
two years is to a large extent 
attributable to the development of 
new products, made possible by 
their Technical Division which 
numbers some 85 people. With the 
exception of the synthetic fiber 
producers, who are a part of the 
chemical industry, Bancroft is 
considered to have the largest and 
best equipped textile Technical 
Division in the world. 

One of the most promising new 
products developed by Bancroft 
is their “Ban-Lon” yarn. This yarn 
is produced by an exclusive proc- 
ess, which puts permanent crimp 
in the yarn, and a number of 
leading textile firms both here 
and abroad have been licensed by 
Bancroft to produce the yarn, 
largely at present from continuous 
filament nylon. Since its intro- 
duction two years ago, this new 
yarn form has become one of the 
most important developments in 
the knitted outer-wear trade. 
From its first application in men’s 
dress socks, it has_ successfully 
demonstrated its versatility in 
gloves, sport shirts, underwear and 
especially in sweaters. In a short 
space of time ‘“‘Ban-Lon” has cap- 
tured a good share of the sweater 
market, which market, inci- 
dentally, has sales of about $350 
million annually. The company 
has spent a lot of money on ad- 
vertising and in developing a 
market for “Ban-Lon,” and this 
item started showing a profit for 


W.H. Holly 


Bancroft about four months ago. 

Another process which Bancroft 
has patented carries the trade 
name of “Evergiaze.” The “Ever- 
glaze Fabrics’ nave become world 
famous with the housewife who 
doesn’t like to iron. Products 
carrying the “Everglaze” 
mark are crease resistant, will not 
shrink or stretch out of shape, and 
require little or no ironing. Ban- 
croft has many other products and 
at the close of their fiscal year 
had a total of 302 licensees in 31 
countries in connection with their 
various programs. This figure 
compares with 84 licensees for the 
year 1951. 

I believe that anyone with a 
little imagination and patience can 
buy the common stock of this 
company with a minimum of risk. 
I also think that they will find 
themselves with a nice capital ap- 
preciation on their hands when 
the textile industry takes a turn 
for the better. If Bancroft can 
double their earnings each year 
for two years running when the 
industry they are in is in a slump, 
it seems reasonable to expect 
more favorable earnings when 
conditions in the industry im- 
prove. This is probably the rea- 
soning behind an investment trust 
which purchased 12,500 shares of 
the stock early this year at an 
average cost of around 8% to 9. 


KENDALL H. LUTES 


Research Department 


A. C. Allyn & Co., Ine., Chicago, Hl. 
American-Marietta Co. 


“Growth company” is a many- 
faceted term, which today is in- 
creasingly applied to companies of 
very diverse character. In the last 
analysis 
growth must 
be measured 
in relation to 
such statistical 
comparisons 
as increases in 
sales, net prof- 
its, working 
capital and 
equity. But 
true growth 
must neces- 
sarily contain 
at least one 
additional ele- 
ment—a man- 
agement phi- 
losophy. To supplement the 
natural growth of a _ prudently 
managed company it is especially 
desirable that a counscious man- 
agement program exists which 
entails judicious entry into new 
fields indicating a faster growth 
rate than the general economy. 
This approach, coupled with a pro- 
gram for a broad geographical 
spread of plants and marketing 
outlets; plus high quality and per- 
formance standards, creates the 
true “growth company,” whose 
achievements may then be meas- 
ured. 

The past half dozen years have 
provided ample confirmation of 
American-Marietta’s position as a 
“srowth company.’ This period 
embraces the culmination of two 
distinct phases of growth in this 
43-year old company. In my opin- 
ion, the remarkable record of 
American-Marietta is indicative of 
the bright future it promises and 
for these reasons I choose the 
common shares of American-Mar- 
ietta as the “Security I Like Best.” 

American-Marietta today is the 
preferred supplier of hundreds of 
different and essential materials 
through its expanding family of 
divisions and_ subsidiaries. The 
company is now one of the major 
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—W.H. Hoily, Secretary, sage, 
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N. Y. (Page 2) 
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Kendall H. Lutes, Research 

Dept., A. C. Allyn & Co., Iac., 

Chicago, Ill. (Page 2) 











producers of cement, paint, resins, 
adhesives, chemicals, metal pow- 
ders, household preducts. It man- 
ufactures a wide line of building 
and construction raterials t rouga 
a continent-wide linkage of Giver- 
sified and autonomously managed 
companies fitted together into a 
single organization of great hori- 
zontal strength. 

A-M’s most important phase of 
growth began in 1935 with the 
joining of American Asphalt Paint 
Co. and Marietta Paint and Color 
Co., when facilities for the pro- 
duction of industrial finishes were 
acquired. This initiated a surge of 
expansion that is still continuing 
and which resulted in significant 
representation in growing and 
profitable fields. Chief among 
these has been building and con- 
struction materials, including ce- 
ment, limestone and _ congorete 
products, which in 1955 accounted 
for 43.5% of the total sales dollar. 


Since 1949 when the United 
Brick and Title Company was ac- 
quired there has been a marked 
period of development in the ex- 
panding building procucts and 
construction materials fields with 
an impressive roster of companies 
welded into the A-M family. A-M 
is now the country’s larg: st pro- 
ducer of concrete pipe for Grain- 
age and sewer work and is a 
major producer of chemical lime, 
cement and concrete products. In 
October of 1956 A-M became one 
of the ten largest producers of ce- 
ment by the acquisition of Dragon 
Cement Co. This gave A-M five 
well located plants through which 
it supplies markets from tne Ca- 
nadian border to Gulf of Mexico. 
Significant acquisitions in t2ese 
growing fields during recent vears 
have been The Master Builders 
Co. (1950); Lamar Pipe and Tile 
Co. (1953); Concrete Products Co. 
of America (1953), a specialist and 
leader in prestressed concrete 
bridge decks as well as sewer pipe 
and otrer vrecast concrete ma- 
terials; Universal Concrete Pive 
Co. (1953); Standard Lime and 
Cement Co. (1954); Southern Ce- 
ment Co. (1955), a capstone in 
American-Marietta’s growth in 
the building products field, and 
Dragon Cement Co. ¢1956). 

Continuing growth in the cther 
divisions, besides the building ani 
construction materials field, is 
being experienced by American- 
Marietta. 

Demand for A-M paints con- 
tinues to grow, and, through ex- 
tensive research and the constant 
development of new and better 
paint products, American-Marietta 
has steadily improved its position 
in the industry. It has continued 
its growth as a major manufac- 
turer of specialized production 
line primers, surfacers and finishes 
through active research, expan- 
sion of facilities and progressive 
selling. A-M industrial paint for- 
mulations are used on thousands 
of quality products, including 
automobiles, trucks, farm machin- 
ery, railroad cars, pre-fabricated 


homes, office equipment, furniture 
and appliances. 

Although A-M was originally 
founded as a paint manufacturing 
company, paint volume now ac- 
counts for less than one-third of 
sales. This, of course, is due to 


Continued on page 45 
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Bond Bear Market Soon Ending 
And Interest Rate Outlook 


By MURRAY SHIELDS* 
Senior Partner, Mackay-Shields Associates, New York City 


Noted economic consultant expects long bear market in bonds 
to end shortly; provides evidence to support view that long 
rise in interest rate and bond yields will reach its crest in 
next few months; and assumes pattern will be far above 
easy-money days’ level but moderately below current position 
— affected by gently downward broad trend and future marked 


by wide short range fluctuations. 
new economic growth records, Mr. 


In contemplating an era of 
Shields pictures two 


domestic threats to be inflation and/or savings-lack; believes 
we can safely generate enough funds for sound progress. 


The long bear market in bonds 
which began in 1946 appears to 
be approaching its climax and 
the turning point may not be 
far ahead. It 
is, of course, 
possible that 
before the ab- 
solute lows 
are recorded, 
the bond mar- 
ket will ex- 
periencea 
further de- 
cline but any 
such decline 
from this 
point should 
be shortlived. 
The end of 
the long bear 
market in 
bonds is not likely to be far away 
because the forces responsible 
for it are weakening and a new 
set of supply-demand pressures 
should shortly become operative 
in the money markets. While the 
beginning of any pronounced bull 
market in bonds may well be de- 
layed for a period and in its earl- 
ier stages the rise in bond prices 
may be very slow, the long-term 
trend in bond prices over the next 
decade is probably going to be 
toward higher levels — with, of 
course, lower bond yields and in- 
terest rates. 

The basic factors! responsible 
for the long bear market in bonds 
need not be dealt with in detail 
here for they have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion of late. 
However, it is important to recog- 
nize that they are all connected 
with World War II, i.e., postwar 
inflation based on the huge emis- 
sions of currency and bank de- 
posits during the war, the colossal 
requirements for funds in the 
postwar years to fill the backlog 
of demand for plant capacity, 
housing and community facilities, 
the postwar bulge in family for- 
mation and the inevitable return 
to more orthodox monetary pol- 
icy after the artificially easy 
money and pegged interest rates 
of the New Deal and the war 
years. 





Murray Shields 


Evidence to Support Bond 
Market Shift 
The prospect that we are near- 
ing the end of the bear market in 





*An address by Mr. Shields before 
the American Finance Conference, New 
York City, Nov. 9, 1956. 


1 See the author’s addresses Feb. 
1946, ““‘We Are Nearing the End of the 
Bull Market in Bonds” before the Queens 
County Bankers Association, and May 25 
1948 “The Outlook for Interest Rates” 
before the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 
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bonds—and of the rise in interest 
rates and bond yields—is support- 
ed by several fundamental con- 
siderations: 

(1) The rate of family forma- 
ticn has receded and it is not like- 
ly to rise materially for several 
years because the number of in- 
dividuals reaching the marriage- 
able age brackets must reflect the 
low levels of births in the late 
30's. 

(2) The backlogs of demands 
accumulated during the long de- 
pression and in the period of war- 
time restrictions and controls have 
been or shortly will be complete- 
ly filled. In addition, our raw 
material capacity and manufac- 
turing capabilities have already 
been expanded sharply to provide 
a very handsome inventory of 
completely equipped and _ fur- 
nished new homes, new auto- 
mobiles and new community fa- 
cilities for our new families and 
for the millions of families which 
have experienced a_ spectacular 
rise in their incomes. The de- 
mands for capital during the pe- 
riod when we were simultaneous- 
ly building capacity and expand- 
ing our stocks of goods of all 
descriptions in the hands of the 
people were understandably very 
heavy. 


(3) We have finally grown-up- 
to or inflated-up-to the wartime 
expansion in our money supply 
which reduces the threat that the 
use of such liquid funds by their 
owners could produce an inflation 
not subject to control by the 
monetary authorities. The only 
kind of inflation we need fear to- 
day is wage inflation and it is 
probable that in the years ahead, 
public and private pressures will 
be brought to bear on the unions 
to hold their demands for wage 
increases to amounts which can 
be more neerly offset by improve- 
ments in productivity. Further- 
more, if competition intensifies 
materially — as seems to be the 
prospect — management is likely 
to bargain much harder with the 
unions than it has during the past 
few years. 

(4) With our money supply now 
fully in use, as is clear from the 
sharp rise in the rate of turnover 
of bank deposits, the general eco- 
nomic climate should before long 
be such that the Federal Reserve 
authorities will find it appropriate 
to provide the additional bank 
reserves necessary for the re- 
sumption of expansion in our 
money supply. Recently the ex- 
pansion in money supply has de- 


Continued on page 25 
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Discount Rail Bonds 


For Plump Income 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Author of 


“How to Gain Security and Financial Independence’ 


, 


Jotting down a shopping list of secondary rails, some with 
liens and some not so lean as a few years ago; and all selected 
especially for their appeal to income-minded buyers. 


Those curable souls a us 
whose first experience in the 
selection and purchase of general 


mong 


market securities dates from the 
iyzu’s (or be- 
fore will re- 
call that the 
individual in- 
vesto oft that 
era especial- 
ly in tne ear- 
lier yearsot! 
that decade) 
was primvarilys 
interested in 
hon’s, Essen- 
tially, he was 
a buyer of in- 
co‘ne. This is 
quite under- 
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standable. The 


stack market 
of that day lacked the breadth, 
diversity, quality and dividend 


dependability of today’s market; 
and the average buyer then had 
no background whatever in equity 
investments—but he knew about 


bonds. He knew about them, be- 
cause, to finance World War I, 
18 million Americans bought 


Liberty Bonds: and a bond with 
those pretty little semi-annual 
coupons came to be regarded as a 
very choice possession. Further, 
because the first bonds most peo- 
ple owned were government bonds 
—the safest kind—bonds, in gen- 
eral, came to be regarded as quite 
safe investments (by ignorant, 
and erroneous, inference) merely 
because government bonds always 
paid their interest and principal 
promptly. 

But let’s get back to our theme 


—income. After patriotism, that’s 
what attracted people to bonds. 
And the early 1920’s were an 


absolute field day for the income- 
eager investors. This decade per- 
mitted you to buy Ohio Edison 1st 
mortgage 6s at 96: there were 
Anaconda Copper Ist Consol. 6s at 
9612: Pure Oil Company 6's at 
96; Bolivia 8s; Italy 7s; French 
715s, all offered at a discount; and 
S. W. Straus & Co. was selling 6% 
and 612% real estate mortgage 
bonds boasting ‘40 years without 
loss to any investor.” 

Came the Great Depression of 
1932 and hundreds of bond issues 
bit the dust—rubbing out their in- 
come by defaults, and lunging 
helplessly into bankruptcy courts. 
Bondholders, bitter and_ burnt, 
learned the hard way the differ- 
ence between good bonds and bad 
—between Northern Pacific Prior 
Lien 4s and Wisconsin Central lst 
4s; and it was in truth no easy 
task to pick the issues that would 
ride through unscathed — issues 
like New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis 6% bonds which sold at one 
time at $60 per $1,000 (exactly the 
amount of their annual interest) 
yet never defaulted and were in 


due course paid off at par 
($1,000). 

3ut enough of this tear jerking 
reminiscence—it would never had 
occurred were it not for the fact 
that a number of the reorganiza- 
tion bonds we shall mention today 
are the adopted children and legal 
of rail bankruntcies of the 
Cismal 30’s. And in the past dec- 
ade we have witnessed such a re- 
surgence in earning power, such 
solid establishment of solvency 
and such a program of debt re- 
duction in the railroad industry, 
to make the purchase of rail- 
way bonds in general, a far safer 


heirs 


as 


proposition than it was 30 years 
ago. 
We'll start with some notes on 


issues that passed the 1930’s with- 
out passing their interest. We 
think there’s much merit in 
Morris and Essex 3!'4s due 2000 
which you can now buy at 60 
vielding, currently, 5.83%. Here 
you have a divisional lien on 129 
miles of the D. L. & W. and its 
terminal and pier property in 
Hoboken, at a whacking discount 
price. The road is solvent, well 
managed, and a good earner; and 
the discussed consolidation of that 
line with Erie and Delaware & 
Hudson might strengthen this is- 
sue. The current 40 point discount 
suggests some possibility for ulti- 
mate profit (1) from lowered gen- 
eral interest rates, (2) treasury 
purchase of debt retirement and 
(3) in event of redemption, or by 
exchange, of securities in a possi- 
ble consolidation. 

West Shore Ist 4s are attractive 
‘yy virtue of their underlying lst 
lien on the 440 miles of the West 
Shore division of New York Cen- 
tral, from Weehawken to Buffalo. 
Tf vou don’t like to change your 
bond investments around fre- 
quently, this issue is built to or- 
der, as it carries couvons for each 
vear until 2361 A.D.! (Su¢gest 
vou bury the last couvon in a 
time cavsule under your garage.) 
Posterity aside, this is pretty fair 
railway value at 65, currently 
vielding a whisper above 6%. A 
more comprehensive mortgage 
(hut not anuite so neor the troee'ss) 
is found in New York Central Re- 
“undivoe and Imvrevement 4145 
due 2013 economically priced (as 
they say on TV) today as 721% to 
vield 6.2%. On an overall basis, 
interest charges on this issue are 
now earned twice over. If New 
York Central common is worth 
50, then either of the above bonds 
at present discounts might appear 
attractive. 

In point of price, the cheapest 
major lien of a major railroad is 
probably the issue of New Haven 
Refunding 4s of 2007 selling at or 
near a low for many years of 57 
to yield currently 7%. A lien on 


major sections of the property of 
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the road, as 1 recall it, these bonds 
have been beset by management 
changes, probable under-mainte- 
nance for a time, and a lot of 
tough luck in the form of acci- 
dents and floods. The earnings 
picture appears a bit better now, 
and while a measure of risk is 
evident, the broad lien and 43 
point discount bring some mar- 
ket allure, and a generous yield, 


assuming continuous coupon pay- 
ment 


We now digress to sketchier is- 
sues, depending entirely on earn- 
ing power rather than on any 
sturdiness of lien, for whatever 
investment merit they appear to 
muster. They are grouped under 
the generic name, Income Bonds, 


hammered out on the anvil of re- 

organization. 
Among the 

this grouv are 


higher priced in 
the Baltimore & 
Ohio 4!%’s of 2010 which sell at 
83 to yield around 5.4%. The 
price of these bonds definitely re- 
flects some _ belief or opinion, 
which you hear bandied about 
the board rooms, that these bonds 
will be redeemed well before the 
2Z2ist century. As to whether or 
not such earlier redemption is a 
logical conjecture, your guess is 
as good as ours. 

If you want really the top grade 
Income Bonds, you would look 
into Denver and Rio Grande’s 
4'4’s of 2018: Rock Island 4!4’s 
due 1995: Western Pacific 4’s of 
1984; Wabash 4’s of 1981, and 
Nickel Plate 4'4’s of 1989: but we 
shall not dwell on these since they 
yield between 4.50% and 5.25%; 
and our quest today was, you will 


recall, for low bonds with high 
incomes. 
An interesting value, and. a 


yield above 7%, are afforded in 
Missouri Pacific Income 4°,’s due 
2020. They sell at 69, flat, with 
a full year’s interest due and pay- 
able April 1, 1957. This security, 
issued Jan. 1, 1955 under the re- 
organization plan, is now cover- 


ing its interest requirement 1.70 
times. With about $69 million 
outstanding, the issue enjoys an 


active market on NYSE. For cov- 
erage, strength and yield it should 
rank among the best values in 
Income Bonds. 

We also perceive some under- 
statement of value in the present 
price of Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
5’s of 2054 which at 66 (flat, with 
212% semi-annual interest next 
due May 1, 1957) to yield 8%. A 
return so generous on a bond cov- 
ering its interest about 1.69 times, 
where the earnings outlook, man- 
agement, and condition of proper- 
ty are all satisfactory, appears a 
bit out of line. The bonds sold 
at 75 earlier this year. 

Anether bond issue to look at 
is Chicacva, Milwaukee. St. Paul 
and Pacific 414’s due 2044 which 
now sell at 61 to yield 7.3%. 
Here’s a major northwestern road 
with fine (about twice) interest 
coverage, a 39 point discount and 
a conversion privilege, albeit re- 
mote, into 10 shares of common. 

Also on the neglected list ap- 
pear Boston and Maine 414’s of ’70 
now selling (flat) at 54% to yield 
8'2%. This road is no Union Pa- 
cific, but it does look able to pay 
its interest, and might be strength- 
ened by merger someday. 

Bear in mind most of the bonds 
we've touched upon today are not 
what you would call prime — a 
number of them are second or 
third grade by any criteria of in- 
vestment quality. They come into 
Our purview partly as a result of 
current high interest rates which, 
for the first time in about 20 years, 
have attracted individual inves- 
tors into the bond market. The 
bonds ticked off here today are 
far from the best; their principal 
virtue is the excellent hunting 
ground they afford for those will- 
ing to accept the calculated risks 
that customarily accompany high 
yields. 





... Thursday, 


November 15, 1956 


The aad tae 
State of Trade 


and Industry 


Retail Trade 
Commodity Price Index 


Food Price Index 
Auto Production 
Business Failures 

There was a stight rise in total industrial production in the 
week ended Nov. 9, and output remained well above that of a 
year accorcing to a nationwide survey of the business pic- 
ture by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., the national credit agency. Sub- 
stantial year-to-year increases were reported in the output of 
steel, electric power, food products, and coal. Initial claims for 
unemp!cyvment insurance rose 6% this week, as scattered layoffs 
occurred in processing, apparei, leather, and textile 
industries. Claims exceeded those of a year ago by 4%. 
Although awards for heavy civil engineering construction 
ell 20%, a year-to-yesr gain of 5% maintained. 



































ago, 


the food 


contracts 


Was 


While contracts for commercial building expanded substantially, 
contracis for industrial and public construction declined notice- 
ably. The cumuletive total of construction awards for the first 
45 weeks of 1955 was 17% higher than the comparable level last 


year. according to the ‘“‘Engineering News Record.” 

Steel mills scheduled operations at 100.6% of capacity. re- 
flecting a slight decrease from the level of the preceding week. 
Output continued 3% above that of a year ago. Builders of oil 
tankers, freight cars, and pinelines noticeably expanded their 
orders for steel plates and piping; bookings in cold-rolled steel 
sheets from automobile producers rose appreciably. The com- 
posite price on steel scrap climbed 3%. 

There was a 10% rise in automotive output this week, but 
production was 29% below that of last year. Truck output de- 
clined fractionally, and was 18% below the corresponding 1955 
level. The total production of cars and trucks from Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 3 of this year was 27% below the similar 1955 level. 

Meat output rose 2% over both that of the previous week and 
a year ago. A year-to-year decrease of 4% was reported in the 
output of butter, while cheese production exceeded that of last 
year by 9%. 

New orders for paperboard mounted 55% this week, but 
were 15% less than those of last year. Although lumber produc- 
tion advanced 4%, it was 5% below the comparable 1955 level. 








.Business Sales Dipped in September While 
Inventories Advanced 


It was reported last week by the United States Department of 
Commerce that business sales during September dipped while 
inventories, on the other hand, advanced into higher ground. 

Sales by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers totaled 
$54,000,000,000 in September, the department said. This was 
$1.300,000,000 below August volume and $200,000,000 under the 
year-earlier level. 

With seasonal factors taken into account, the drop from 
August was much less. Seasonally-adjusted September sales 
amounted to $54.0C0,000,000 compared with $54.500,000,000 in the 
previous month. 

Business inventories rose to $86,300,000,000 at the end of 
September from $85,500,000,000 a month earlier. Last year at the 
end of September inventories amounted to $72,700,000,000. 

Seasonal factors accounted for part of the inventory increase. 
On the seasonally-adjusted scale, the climb in stocks on hand 
was to £86,400,060.000 at the end of September from $36,100,000,- 
000 a month earlier. 

Department econcmists were inclined not to attach too much 
immediate importance to the September sales decline, noting that 
September had fewer working days than most months and felt 
their scesone! adjustments cid not fully take this into account. 
3ecause of this factor, officials expected October sales to bounce 
up again significantly. 


According to “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, 
the on-again-off-again hot war in Egypt is tightening up the 
steel] market even further. Edgy steel buyers are taking no 
chances. They figure inventories are money in the bank regard- 
less of whether peace is restored or fighting spreads. 

As a result, storm signals are going up on products that a 
few weeks ego were in relatively easy supply like cold-rolled 
sheets. The automotive juggernaut is beginning to roll. Detroit 
purchasing agents are reversing their casual attitude toward steel 
stocks. One major car producer has upped his production im- 
mediately. The impact will be felt by steel companies in De- 
cember. but whether he will get the extra steel is a question. 

The shooting over Suez has injected a feeling of urgency into 
the market. Steel consumers 2zre hoping for the best but prepar- 
ing for any eventuality. The proposal to build 50 large oil tank- 


Continued on page 34 
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Commercial Finance's Contribution 
To Higher Business Growth Level 


By HERBERT R. SILVERMAN* 
ts Chairman of the Board, 
National Commercial Finance Conference, Inc. 
Executive Vice-President, James Talcott, Inc. 


Despite the money market, consumer finance industry help 
increased more than $5 billion of this year’s cutput and in 
past year borrowed 15-20% more long-term obligations from 
the capital market, according to Mr. Silverman. Explains the 
industry’s role in economic growth, and points out the need 
for savings incentives and small business tax discrimination. 
Depicts real $509 billion economy by 1960, or even 1959, 
providing we solve the timing of money, credit and capital 
fluctuations; adapt credit control to special small business 
situations to assure this important contribution to balanced 
economic development; and plan savings and investment on a 


long-term basis. 


Proposes we aid small and medium firms 


by selective credit controls, and by adjusting the tax laws, 
and aid small individual saver by exempting first $100 io $200 
taxable interest income from income tax. 


Fighting inflationary pressures. 
American business passed a 
nificant milestone this year. t 
pushed up output of goods and 
services from 
391 to some- 
thing of the 
order of $407 
billion — well 
past the $400 
billion level. 
And it is 
Fainin eg 
momentum, 
not losing it. 
On the hori- 
zon is the next 
milestone — a 
$300 billion 
economy. We 
are on the 
way. Wehave 
begun the achievement of a new 


Siz- 
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level of business growth. 
Our own section of the finan- 


cial industry, commercial finanec- 
ing, played a role in that big push. 
This year the funcs made avail- 
able to business by the commer- 


cial finance industry made pos- 
sible a volume ef production and 
Sales equal to a third of the 


growth in our country’s output. 
I hesitate 


to say tnat in everv 
case ft! goods would not have 
been produced or tne services ren- 
dered if our funds had not been 
available. Eut thai is so oftea the 
case that think that we, nore 
than everyone else, tend to und_r- 
estimate the importance of the 
services of the commercial finance 
industry to Americail pusine_s aad 
the American people. 

Our funds aided in tne prodtuc- 
tion and sales o nore taan $d) 
billicn of this year’s cu.put. Trat 
$5 billion was an important part 
of the economy’s growtn; as I said, 
a third of it. In a period when th 
deinand tor credit arid capital had 
to be adjusted to tke s.ate of tae 
money market, tnat record shows 
that in a time of test we Lave noi 
been found wanting. 

Tre prospect of challenge in 
our opportunities is a happy one. 
3ut let the glow of it be tempered 
by the realization that opportuni- 
ties bring respdnsibilitves.~ That 


reminds me of tne 
commercial finance 
dropped 


story of the 
executive who 
in on a night club per- 


former and found him playing 
poker with his dog. 
“What a clever dog you have 


there,” the finance man remarked. 

“Clever” tne performer retorted. 
“This is the stupidest poker part- 
ner I’ve ever had. Every time the 
dumb fool gets a good hand he 
wags his tail.” 

Tail-wagging is not an exercise 
we indulge in. Our industry—in 


fact, all industry — has a gooi 
hand. But the game never ends 
and the stakes are high. If we 
recognize that we played a not 


unimportant role in tne achieve- 


*An address by Mr. Silverman befere 
12th Annual Conventicn cf the Com- 
mercial Finance C-nference, New York 


City, Oct. 29, 1956. 


ments of the 


present year, it is 
only to emp”asize our responsi- 
bilities in the present and the 


iuture. 


The Poom Is Based on Two 


Sources of Growth 
Even when we grant that we 


helped to achieve perhanvs a third 
of this year’s pheno nenal growth, 
we have not told the whole story 
of our industry’s contribution. For 
the current boom in the American 
economy is based, primariiy, on 
two sources of growth. 

One is a supporting factor, the 
structure of personal income and 
wealth. The great gains in tech- 
nology that have been made in 
this country since the late Thirties 
Fave been Cistributed among all 
our people in the form of higher 
real incomes and higher real in- 
creases in family asset holdings. 

The total of these family assets 
is several times the total of per- 
sonal, corporate and governmental 
debt—including the large but now 
ceclining national debt. 59% of 
United States families had incomes 


c{ $4,000 and over in 1955. 45% 
had $5,000 and over. 32% —a 
third, mind you, of all families 

had incomes cf $6,600 and over. 


The other source of our growth 
is the initiating factor. Increasing- 
ly as we shifted over from a pre- 
dominantly military to a civilian 
economy, we lave increased the 


volume of business investment. 

New industries have come along, 
and smali industries have grown 
into impecrtant ones. Like color 
television, air conditioning, power 
bcating and all the ot er interests 
that cater to recreation, the new 

etals like litnium, tre new serv- 
ices such as jet air transportation. 
yet most of the investment has 
gone into production facilities that 
increase tne output from given 
inputs of labor and other re- 
sources. 

One year’s gain in cutput, by 
itself, means very littie. Tne 
gains that are only b ining to 


come along from this speciai type 
of investment mean much. They 
make it possible for our very pro- 
ductive economy—the envy of the 


peoples of. tie worl2—to reach a 
new higher level of productive- 
ness. 


How Businesses Prepare 
Themseives for Expansion 

Our industry is mainly a sup- 
plier of working capital and 
equipment capital. We are widely 
known as a ready source of funds 
for current operations, funds when 
they are needed, in the amounts 
they are needed. But it is often 
overlooked that an indirect result 
of our activities is an increase in 
investment capital that otherwise 
would not be put to work. 

We serve businesses of all sizes, 
with special emphasis on small 
and medium-sized business of 
which there are nearly four mil- 
lion in this country. Such small 
and medium-sized businesses ac- 
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count for half the total vclume of 
sales overall, and a larger per- 
centage in retailing. These small 
enterprises are vital to many of 
the larger companies that account 
for the other half of sales. A sin- 
gle division of tse largest manu- 
facturing corporation buys supplies 
from more than 4,000 small pro- 
ducers. Another large manufac- 
turing corporation has 10,000 small 
manufacturers as suppliers. 

Working capital and investment 
capital are so intimately related 
within the individual enterprise 
toat investments in plant and ma- 
chinery and in product and mar- 
ket development are as much our 
concern as any aspect of its cur- 
rent operations. Let me illustrate: 

In one of tne southern states, 
when the war came atong, there 
was a small manufacturer of farm 
machinery. It operated in a small 
town Waicre 10 Wao tc only 1n- 
dustry. The government airected 
it to turn out tanks. it threw all 
it had into tank production and 
did an outstanding job. But when 
the war ended, aii if 1au Was a 
pennant with an “E” on ic. Its 
prewar kcusiness was gone. 

The town desperately needed 
the factory’s empioyn.ent. Tae 
company decided to go inio tke 
manufacture of truck trailers. The 
RFC was ready to provide a re- 
conversion loan but it was not 
large enough to finance operations. 

Tne company turned to a com- 


mercial finance company; none 
ot the ot er tinancial institutions 
could handle a problem of tuvis 
kind. A company in our industry 
investigated and worked out a 
suitabie financial pian that pro- 
viced the manufacturer with an 


acequate line of credit and acco n- 
panying services. Today that man- 


ufacturer is the third largest 
maker of truck trailers in the 
country. 

Ynis is not an isolated case. 


There are many such in that com- 
mercial finance company’s files, 
and each of you could match it 
with similar accounts. Our indus- 
try is proud of the growta records 
of our clients and of tne men in 
those businesses whon we are 
privileged to help make tue most 
of tseir opportunities. 

The growth record of that truck 
trailer company the achieve- 
ment of its management and there 
is where the creait should go. But 


is 


l ask, who translated the invcst- 
ment funds into investment capi- 
tal at work, reopening the factory, 


provicing stable empioyment and 
adding a strong company to tne 
country’s economs 

Tne financial institution tat 
was reacy to supp!y tre invest- 
ment funds but couldn’t get the 
operation started Gr Las CcOta- 
mercial finance company whose 
participation was decisive, whose 
working capital put bot invest- 
ment and current operating funds 
to work? 


Smaller Companies Are Lagging 
In Investment Boom 


During these past tew years 
many companies have adopted ex- 
pansion and modernization pro- 
grams. Tre rcsuit is the very high 


level of business investment. This 
movement is general among large 
companies. But it is far from being 
general among small and meaium- 
sized companies. 

That is the most important prob- 
lem that the American people face 
today. How can American busi- 
ness, with t°e coopzration of gov- 
ernment, create the conditions 
under which small and mec ium- 
sized enterprises can take an ac- 
tive part in sustaining a new 
period of sound economic growth? 
How can small and medium-sized 
companies claim their proper share 
of the opportunities to develop 
and grow that arise from our high 
level of prosperity? 

We can have, without price in- 
flation, a $500 billion economy by 
1960. In fact, we mig t be able 
to achieve it bv 1959. But we will 


Continued on page 24 
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Delusions About 


The Steck Split and Stock Dividend 


By A. WILFRED MAY* 


Mr. May sees the stock split ‘ 


“craze,” with its self-propelled 


pyramiding, as a speculative Frankenstein ending in stock- 


holder disillusionment and ultimate market deflation. 


Cites 


data proving unfounded the current popular assumptions that a 
reduced price level broadens the ownershin and resvlts in 
raising the equivalent market value. Regarding t'1e stock divi- 
dend, he maintains it behooves the paying company to make 
it unmistakably clear to the sharehclder that it merely changes 
the printed form of ownership, does not constitute income, 
that its cashing-in entails dilution of his remaining share 
interest, and that it affords no income tax saving. Explains 
the nature and results of rights offerings. 


At the outset of this discussion 
I want to point out the basic dif- 
ferences between the stock split 
and the stock dividend. First there 
is the “techni- 
cal” differen- 
tiation tied to 
definition— 
when is a split 
a dividend? 


Here a con- 
venient an- 
swer is the 
simple for- 
m Ut.a-ilaid 
down by the 
New York 


Stock Ex- 
change, name- 
lv a dividend 
of more than 
24% is a split. 
The second, and far more impor- 
tant, point of difference is con- 
stituted by the split’s vital potential 
impact on both the market and 
the investor. 

You should realize that the cur- 
rent stock split craze, manifested 
in this vear’s record number of 
88 NYSE-listed splits of 4-for-1 or 
less (a 10% increase over last 
year, which had registered the 
previous hish record), constitutes 
a major bull market foible. 
This in Jine with Wall Street’s 
recurrent psychological aberra- 


A. Wilfred May 


1S 


tions in elementary arithmetic. 
Those cf you in my category of 


the aged who were around during 


the market frenzy of the 1920’s, 
marking the wildest boom-and- 
crasn in history, will remember 


that one of the major fictions con- 
tributing to that New Era’s ex- 
cesses was the illusion via the “in- 
vestment trust” and holding com- 
pany craze, that the mere process 
of putting together pieces of paver 
mode the resulting whole worth a 
substantial premium. At that time 
the speculative technique was oc- 


cupied with assembling a group o! 


individual stocks into one unit. 
and then selling to an eager public 
this whole unit at a price far in 


excess of the total of the constitu- 


*A talk by Mr. May before the Public 
Foundation f-r tne Economic Education 
of Women, Inc., Hotel Rocsevelt, New 
York City, Nev. 5, 1956. 


desirability 


are discussed. 
able on request. 


@ Affiliate: 
MacKELLAR, WISENER 


increasine 
tion. thereby reducing adverse trade helanees 
and aiding capital formation within Canida, 
A copy of this report is avail- 


ent parts—with second, third and 
fourth degree pyramiding—there- 
by glamorously exploiting the 
public’s remarkable unawareness 
of the multiplication table. Thus, 
then the whole was deemed to be 
worth more than the sum of its 
parts. 


The Bear Market Swing 
of the Pendulum 

In the later b2ar, or just quiet, 
markets of the 1940’s the inves- 
tor, in the depressed stage of 
his manic-depressive proclivities, 
went to the opvosite extreme—in 
valuing the whole at less than the 
parts. For years right up to their 
final dissolution the pblic utility 
holding companies which were in 
the process of liduidation, subject 
to constant “fish-bowl” scrutiny 
under the official aegis of the SEC, 
were quoted at considerable dis- 
counts (in lieu of the former pre- 


miums) below the value of the 
constituent units. 
gain, now in the present bull 


market the public is indulging it- 
self in the illusion that the sum of 
the fractional pieces of paver are 
worth more than the whole: with 
the market’s unwillingn<ss to face 


the realistic, if dull, fact that an 
increase in the number of shares 


by itself, of course, gives nothing 
that vou did not own before. Com- 
prehension of the Einstein theory 
is not reauired for you to under- 
stand that your two pieces of pa- 
per represent exactly the 
same proportion of the ownership 
formerly expressed by your one 
piece of paper. A pie does not 
grow through its slicing! 


now 


Inflationary Bul Market Gadget 


Unfortunately the results of the 


current split nonsense far tran- 
scend the imypact on the split-in- 
volved shareholder. It has come 
to be used more and more as a 
bull merket sadget. A quirk price 
rise will follow any half-baked 
rmor of its slicing: with pnublica- 
tion of lists of so-called “split 
candidates,” 

Tnus the s»vlit has developed 
into an imvrortant stimulant of 
market inflation. When you ston 


Continued on page 33 
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We have prepared a report which reviews the 


srowing problem of surplus erude oil re- 
serves in Western Canada and its possible 
effect on the future of this Company. The 


domestic produe- 
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Mutual Savings 


Banks Are 


Assailed on Many Fronts 


Making clear that mutual savings banks act for its depositors 


and not for a few owners, and that thrift principles have made 
this nation strong, Judge Penney assails those who oppose the 
right of individuals to pool their savings, those who advocate 
the abolition of mutual savings banks, and the erosion of thrift 
incentives brought on by contractual and forced savings. 
Affirms there was never a greater need for concerted action. 


f By HON. GEORGE M. PENNEY* 
} Managing Director, Savings Banks Association of 
f the State of New York 
! 
On this occasion my thoughts 


naturally turn to the role of this 


Association in working out the 
problems facing mutual savings 


banking to- 
day. They are 
many and va- 
ried — some 
pertaining ex- 
clusively to 


our particu- 
lar institu- 
tions and 
others hav- 
ing to do with 
the whole 


concept of 
thrift and af- 
fecting all 





Z , 4 
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ty 
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thrift institu- Lip 
tions. Unless Geo. M. Penney 
we address 


curselves to these problems intel- 
Jigently and vigorously, we will 
have the painful experience of 
fradually losing the honored and 
important position we now hold 
znd have held for so long in the 
lanking field of New York State. 
“and if I did not think that this 
é,ssociation can and will make a 
freat contribution to the collec- 
{ive effort to solve our problems 
tnd maintain our’ pre-eminent 
] osition, I would not today occupy 
1.1e position I so recently assumed. 


Mutuals Act for Its Depositors 

I fully appreciate the difficul- 
{‘es that will beset our path and, 
indeed, the difficulty at times in 
(.0osing the right path. There 
can be no question that we must 
iccept at all times the public in- 
terest as our guide. We must 
1.ever lose sight of the fact that 
\ve are trustees for the public in 
l andling their savings, and trus- 
{2es must always act in the inter- 
(st of the beneficiaries of the 
{-ust and never be motivated 
solely by their own personal in- 
terest. We are not operating pri- 
Yate commercial ventures for the 


oe *An address by Judge Penney before 


bs ; *~ks Assnciation of New York, 
\. bite Sulphur Springs, Va., Nov. 9, 1956. 
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benefit of a few owners. We act 
solely for our thousands of depos- 
itors and if we keep firmly in 
mind the principles of trustee- 
ship, which must guide us, there 
will be no difficulty in charting 
our proper course. 

A year ago, the Superintendent 
of Banks asked us to decide 
whether we are a system or 
merely a group of individual 
banks, each following its own 
course. We should never, by our 
action, give occasion for such a 
question to be asked. We are a 
system of thrift institutions, oper- 
ating under principles unique to 
us and which have been tested 
over a period of 130 years and 
found to be in the best interests 
of the savers of this State and 
Country, and in the best interests 
of the economy, our envious cri- 
tics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The very success we have at- 
tained by adherence to the prin- 
ciple of always acting in the in- 
terests of our depositors as true 
trustees should, has made us the 
target today of frantic efforts of 
those who now seek to divert the 
benefits which accrue to the saver 
under our system, to their own 
private gain. 

Never in the history of this 
Association was there any greater 
need for concerted action by the 
mutual savings banks of this State 
to preserve and expand the prin- 
ciples of thrift which have made 
this nation strong and of which 
we are the foremost exponents. 
This is Our mission and our con- 
tinued existence depends upon its 
successful execution. 


Opposition to Mutual Banks 

We are today assailed on many 
fronts. I never thought I would 
hear any banker assail the rizht 
of individuals to pool their sav- 
ings in furtherance of their own 
economic well-being. Yet, in face 
of the critical need to increas2 
savings acknowledged and urged 
by all competent authorities, we 
have a banker whose county has 
been largely developed by invest- 
ments of mutual savings banks, 
travelling up and down the land, 
advocating the abolition by stai- 
ute of mutual savings banks. 
: We, as well as all other thrift 
institutions, .are faced with a 
gradual erosion of incentives to 
thrift, brought about by the ever- 
increasing available methods of 
contractual and forced savings of 
which life insurance, deductions 
for retirement benefits; social se- 
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curity and unemployment insur- 
ance, are only a few examples. 


Competition from other forms 
of thrift institutions eager for the 
saver’s dollar, forces us to greater 
efforts to maintain our position. 

Operating problems in the form 
of increasing costs, difficulties in 
attracting personnel, the mainten- 
ance of adequate liquidity and 
many others, require’ constant 
study if we are to continue to 
serve the public efficiently, in this 
modern and rapidly changing era. 

These are a few of the prob- 
lems which face us and which, 
I believe, afford your Association 
great opportunities to serve its 
members. These tasks must be ap- 
proached in a brvad spirit of pub- 
lic service and in the public inter- 
est, and not merely for the 
purpose of maintaining ourselves 
and our individual institutions re- 
gardless of the public interest. We 
can not criticize others for ignor- 
ing the public interest and at the 
same time act like self-appointed 
defenders of vested rights. The 
only vested right we have is the 
right of individuals to act collec- 
tively through agents or trustees 
of their own choosing to promote 
and protect their economic well- 
being and it is our duty to zeal- 
ously guard and protect that right. 
That we will do. We will vigor- 
ously oppose all efforts to denrive 
anyone of a free choice of methods 
of voluntary saving. 


Needed: United Effort 

If experience teaches us any- 
thing, it is that success is attained 
through united and collective ef- 
fort. This Association is the m- 
strument created by you through 
which the united efforts of all of 
the member banks can be chan- 
neled for the greater good of 
those who are served by the mu- 
tual 
and those to whom such services 
should and must be made avail- 


able. I welcome the opportunity 
to have some small part in this 
work. I solicit your suggestions 


as to how the Association can bet- 
ter serve you and with you, look 
forward to satisfying accomplish- 
ment in the days ahead. 

Changes have been made in the 
Association setup to meet present- 
cay needs and. undoubtedly, fur- 
ther changes wi'l be required with 
changing conditions under which 
we operate. It will always be our 
aim to serve the memher hanks, 
large and small, as efficiently as 
possible. As I said before, we will 
welcome your suggestions as to 
the services which should be ren- 
dered by the Association. In ren- 
dering service to member banks, 
we are actually serving the de- 
puesitors who constitute those 
banks and the depositor in the 
smallest bank is entitled to the 
same service as his brother in the 
largest bank and he will, of 
course, receive it. 

We do not have all the answers, 
but L assure you that we of -the 
staff, will devote our every en- 
ergy to carrying on the traditions 
and principles which guided those 
who first conceived and estab- 
lished on so sound a.basis, these 
mutual institutions to the end 


that we may-all. be proud of the. 


part we have played in maintain- 
ing human dignity and freedom. 





Frank Tonjes, Comptroller 
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From Washington | 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 






































Those good citizens who elected Eisenhower overwhelmingly 
and then gave him a Democratic Congress may be smacking their 
chops and feeling they did some very selective voting. But it’s 
going to cost them money. There was a time when I thought a 
Congress and President of opposite political 
faiths were a very good thing because they 
offset each other and we had no new laws, 
the latter being something of which we have 
a gracious plenty. But the past two years have 
convinced me of the error of my thinking. In 
the first place we will have the White House 
or the executive branch working nights trv- 
ing to think up things to do for the people 
and then, with every do-good proposition they 
come up with, the Democratic Congress will 
try, and most of the time succeed, in going 
them one better. 

A real conservative Administration would 
sit on its naunches and let the Democrats cook 
up the innovations and then try to sit on them. 
This would hold down the cost of government. 
But it isn’t a conservative Administration we 
have. I believe it calls itself conservative progressive or middle 
of the road or something of the sort. 

An example of how things will work out is the minimum 
wage increase at the last session of Congress. The Administration 
submitted a proposed raise from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour. The 
Democratic Congress boosted it to $1 an hour and prevailed, and 
throughout the campaign we heard about how stingy the Admin- 
istration had been and if if hadn’t been for the Democrats the poor 
minimum wage earner would still be working for 90 cents an hour. 
The facts are that had the Administration not submitted the in- 
crease to 90 cents an hour there would have been no increase. 


This is the way it will be in the future. The Administration 
will keep proposing what it describes as moderate social advances 
and the Democratic Congress will keep upping it. This will cost 
the taxpayers money. Watch out for the Federal aid to schools. 
The Eisenhower Administration, already broken from the tradi- 
tional Republican moorings, has moved cautiously in on Federal 
aid. The Democrats want to go whole hog. Watch and see if the 
Democrats do not now prevail. 


As to how much Eisenhower will be able to make the Repub- 
lican party over into his image remains to be seen. Most observers 
in Washington think he will have very little trouble. 

He unquestionably swept the country in his own right but 
once again he failed to pull the Republican party in with him. He 
barely succeeded in doing it with his landslide victory in 1952; his 
appeal for a Republican Congress failed in 1954, and this time 
with an increasing landslide he lost the Congress. 

What I think is significant is that with the exception of the 
two Kentuckians, John Sherman Cooper and Thruston Morton, 
two Eisenhower favorites, his particular pets in every instance, 
lost. There was Duff of Pennsylvania, for whom the President did 
everything but ring doorbells; there were McKay in Oregon, 
Langlie in Washington and Dan Thornton in Colorado. All had 
the President’s full blessings without avail. 

On the other hand, the only anti-Eisenhower Republican who 
lost was Welker, of Idaho, and my information is that he threw 
the election away, and even he had a letter of endorsement from 
the President. Wiley of Wisconsin, who never had any White 
House encouragement, and I don’t understand why, won handily. 

I doubt seriously that beyond the fact that we are at peace 
and are enjoying a great prosperity, that the rank and file of 
voters paid any attention to Eisenhower’s policies, whether he is a 
moderate conservative, a progressive or a middle-of-the-roader. 
He simply enjoys a tremendous personal popularity which means, 
of course, he has the confidence of the people. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson will continue to be the whip- 
ping boy. But I fail to see any loss the Republicans will be able 
to attribute to him. However, his farm policies will be an issue at 


the next session. You may rest assured of that. 


Carlisle Bargeron 


And into any consideration of how the President will fare 
in his efforts to make his party over into his-image, it must be 
remembered that he can’t run again. 
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Financing the Acquisition 


By JAMES B. WALKER* 
Goldman, Sachs & Coe., New York City 


Mr. Walker details the full gamut of investment banker’s role 
in acquisitions and mergers, from the inception of such a step 
under the investment banker’s guidance to the actual com- 
pliance with tax, anti-trust and registration laws, and financial 


arrangements. 


Explains policies guiding compensation for 


services provided; book value and earnings valuation prob- 
lems; methods in establishing exchange ratios; the merits and 
demerits of private vs. public placement, convertible securities, 
debt and equities financing; and affect of money market rise 
and inflationary use of interim funds. Writer shows why in- 


vestment banker’s 


invaluable experience makes possible 


favorable trading terms. 


The subject assigned to me is 


“Financing the Acquisi:ion.” I 


hope you will not mind if I 
broaden that title to cover what 
we might de- 
scribe as the 
role of the in- 
vestment 
banker in all 
of those op- 
erations which 
are ordinarily 
referred to as 
acquisitions, 
mergers, or 
consolidations. 
Money financ- 
ing is often 
the lesser 
part. 

We might 
note, how- 
ever, that while the three terms 
are frequently used interchange- 
ably, they do not always have the 
Same connoiation. Proposed action 
may be as simple as buying a 
block of stock for cash, requiring 
perhaps only a board meeting of 
the buying company and leaving 
it only with a new investment 
item on its balance sheet. On the 
other hand, it may involve com- 
plicated exchanges of various 
classes of publicly-held securities, 
stockholder ratification, proxy so- 
licitation, SEC registration, and a 
veritable host of tax and financial 
problems. 


An amusing angle to the use of 
these terms in practice is taat 
while the officers of the buying 
company will frequently refer to 
a deal as an “acquisition,” the 
stockholders of the company sell- 
ing out prefer to describe it as a 
“merger.” 


} Originating Mergers 


That the investment banker is 
frequently called upon for service 
in this broad field arises from 
some essentiaily practical consid- 
erations. In the ordinary course 
of his business, he is in contact 
with many corporations, heaas of 
companies, controlling stockuoluer 
groups, etc. Representatives of 
the company with which I am 
associated are in touch through 
the year with several thousand 
different companies from Maine to 
California. This broad range of 
contact on financial matters fre- 
quently puts the _ investment 
banker in a position to receive 
important information about,cem— 
panies whose stockholders wisa to 
sell or as to other conrtpanies 
whose managements have particu- 
lar ideas about acquisiiions. It 
has become common practice to 
consult him on these subjecis. As 
a result, down through the years, 
many mergers have _ originated 
with investment bankers, an eariy 
classic example being the elder 
J. P. Morgan’s role in forming tne 
U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Then there is the fact that in 
practically every acquisition or 
merger there arise ques.ions vf 
valuing securities in terms of in- 
vestment quality and marke‘abil- 
ity. For the purpose of assisting 
clients on these matters cf valua- 
tion, we ourselves maintain taples 
constantly brought up to date 





James Blaine Walker 


Tae RaEIT ; 

*An address by Mr. Walker before the 
American Management Association, New 
York City, Ucct. 31, 1956. 





showing how these problems were 
solved in leading mergers and ac- 
quisitions both past and current. 
In addition, many merger negotia- 
tions are started with the knowl- 
edge that some financing, either 
direct or indirect, will eventually 
be involved. 


Experienced Intermediary 


Another aspect is too  fre- 
quently overlooked. In bring:ng 
two principals together on tne 
terms of a deal, it is found that 
an intermediary serves a useful 
role. There are many differenc<cs 
of opinion to iron out. An ob- 
jective viewpoint drawn from ex- 
perience in other similar negotia- 
lions is often helpiul. Moreover, 


we have learned as a matier of. 


experience that almost inevitably 
deals run off the track or reach 
an impasse several times before 
they can be successfully clo ed. 
A friendly third party can usua ly 
be helpful in assuring a continu- 
ance of negotiations. 


In the early stages of a nego- 
tiation certain exploratory work 
can be done by an experienced in- 
termediary without committing 
either principal or breaching any 
confidences. Very often helpful 
information can be secured with- 
out disclosing a principal's iden- 
tity. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the case of a company 
whose owners or controlling 
stockholders are seeking a buyer. 
These matters must be hasated 
with extreme discretion because if 
word gets freely around that a 
certain company is offered for 
sale the consequences are often 
serious. Potential buyers become 
suspicious, employee morale is 
disrupted, and perhaps the whole 
project denied any chance of suc- 
cess. Time and again we observe 
perfectly sound companies going 
begging because they have be- 
come shopworn as possible acqui- 
sitions. Then from. the buyer’s 
standpoint, of course, there will be 
occasions when a company sz2ek- 
ing an acquisition does not want 
the fact known. He may wisn to 
avoid disclosing his purpose to 
his competitors. 


What Should Not Be Done 


It might be well at this point to 
state some things that an invesi- 
ment banker should not do: 


(1) He should not promote a 


merger unless its _ fuifillment 
proffiises to achieve. constructive 
busimess purposes. . % 


. €2) He Should not attempt—oe 
sway final judgment of manage- 
ment on the desirability of a pro- 
posed merger or acquisition. Man- 
agement is much better qual.fied 
to weigh the business aspects 
which should govern in the end. 
(3) He should not speculate in 
the securities of companies in- 
volved in acquisitons or merger 


-negotiations in which he is serv- 


ing. 
When engaged in acquisition or 
merger work an_ investment 


banker may represent either prin- 
cipal or serve as a friendly um- 
pire in working out what may be 
a fair deal for both. He may be 
retained hy a client to devate a 
substantial amount.of time ag- 
grvessiveiy se€king out acquisit.n 
opportunities. Usually his com- 


pensation is paid by the company 
whose officers called him in. 
These arrangements vary consid- 
erably and are matters to be 
agreed upon at an early stage of 
negotiation. Human nature being 
what it is, it is not uncommon for 
a principal to say in effect to the 
investment banker, “I want you to 
work for my interest but I insist 
Te the other fellow pay your 
i Ber 


Compensation Policy 


_In acquisition or merger nego- 
tiations,.an investment. banker 
may be compensated in one of 


two ways or a combination of 
them: 


(1) He may be paid an agreed- 
upon sum for his services irre- 
spective of the outcome. 


(2) He may work on a contin- 
gent basis to receive compensation 
only in the event that acquisitions 
or mergers are completed. It is 
this method most usually em- 
ployed although, of course, it im- 
plies higher fees because success- 
ful deals have to make up for the 


large amount of time spent on 
those which are not concluded. 
In both cases consideration is 
given to time spent, values in- 
volved, and the ultimate satisfac- 
tion of the client or clients. When 
working on a contingent basis fees 
are frequently arranged on the 
basis of a percentage of the price 
paid or security values exchanged. 
They very inversely to price or 
value ranging anywhere’ from 
less than 1% to as much as 5%. 


Purposes for Mergers 
What are the purposes sought in 
the many acquisitions and mer- 
gers being made recently? Actu- 


ally they vary over a wide range. 
Most common in our observation 
is the desire for added products 
to fit into established channels of 
distribution. Then would come 
the search for items which would 
more fully use production facil- 
ities and skills. If both of these 
purposes are in some degree 
served, all the better. 

Of course, there will always be 
going on logical steps of integra- 
tion wherein fabricators move 
back through lines of raw mate- 
rial, or parts supply, and con- 
versely where those who produce 
raw materials seek to move for- 
ward toward end-product or con- 
sumer items. Occasionally we 
find the activating purpose to be 
increased plant capacity or better 
territorial location thereof. Also, 
as a sign of times, I understand 
some acquisitions have recently 
been sought in order simply to 
acquire highly trained scientists 
and research staffs. 

Another purpose, however, has 
drawn considerable attention of 
late. I refer to the _ so-called 
search for diversification. While 
we have witnessed some startling 
occurrences in this area, there 
are some business situations in 
which adventuring into new fields 
is the part of wisdom. I can think 
of a manufacturer of textile ma- 
chinery whose business was no- 
toriously feast or famine. For 
such company it was only prudent 
to seek some products outside of 
its own industry in order to fill in 
some ‘of the valleys. It would, of 
course, be eminently practical 
also for a producer to try and 
smooth out cyclical variations in 
annual business. 

An interesting instance of a 


legitimate move in diversification 
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was the acquisition by the Otis 
Elevator Company of a concern 
in the lift truck:field. With the 
trend toward one-floor factories, 
it was logical for Otis to offer 
equipment for moving goods hori- 
zontally as well as_ vertically. 
Nevertheless, I am sure that mos? 
of you will agree that this purpos> 
of diversification is one to b2 
pursued guardedly. Distant pas*- 
tures are often deceptively gree... 


Valuing Earning Power and 
Other Problems 


The problems faced in workir? 
out mergers or acquisitions are, ¢ ! 
course, myriad in variety. Valu>- 
tions, union relationships, pensio 
plans, executive stock options, nc + 
to mention tax problems, or th? 
very human matters of prid> 
prestige, and face saving. Als 
we should not forget the proper 
sity of many individuals fo 
horse-trading tactics. I recall on 
situation where after months c 
negotiation back and _ forth, 
worn-out intermediary in the la~ 


stage of desperation finally sug- 
gested to the two principals th: = 
they retire to a private room wi. 
two bottles of whiskey and a sc 
of boxing gloves. 

The problems of establishing 2 
value basis having regard both t»> 
book value and earnings come u3 
in almost every acquisition. J/\ 
company having high rapid'y 
growing earnings with referenc? 
to book value will naturally ey- 
pect to receive more than boc -s 
value when selling out. Com- 
versely, one with large book valv 2 
and low or static earnings wi | 
want to trade on the basis of its 
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SAVINGS BANKS TRUST COMPANY 


14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized and wholly owned by the Mutual Savings Banks of New York State, 
SAVINGS BANKS TRUST COMPANY is the savings banks’ bank, serving them excl 
sively as depositary, correspondent, investment consultant and trustee; also a researc.s 
body and clearing house for information on matters of interest to the Savings Banlc3 


Association and its members. 


JOHN ADIKES 
President, Jamaica Savings Bank 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


E. LESLIE BARNARD 
President, The Rome Savings Bank 


ROBERT A. BARNET 
Chairman of the Board 
American Irving Savings Bank 
New York City 

CHARLES W. CARSON 
President, The Community Savings Bank 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
CHARLES H. CHURCHILL 
President, Cortland Savings Bank 
Cortland, N. Y. 

CHARLES R. DIEBOLD 


DIRECTORS 


Rome, N. Y. 


AUGUST IHLEFELD 
President, Savings Banks Trust Co. 
New York City 


GEORGE C. JOHNSON 
President, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOSEPH A. KAISER 


President, The 


Albany, N.Y. 


President, The Western Savings Bank 


of Buffalo, 
BRYANT GLENNY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Troy, N. Y. 


President, Buffalo Savings Bank 


EARL HARKNESS 


President 


The Greenwich Savings Bank 

New York City 

THOMAS H. HAWKS 

President, Rochester Savings Bank 

Rochester, N. Y. 

JAMES R. 

First Vice President, The Savings Bank of Utica 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


President, The Williamsburgh Savings Bank 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ADDISON KEIM 


Albany Exchange Savings Bank 


J. WILBUR LEWIS 
President, Union Dime Savings Bank 
New York City 


CLARENCE G. MICHALIS 

Chairman of the Board, The Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings in the City of New York, 

New York City 


JOHN I. MILLET 


President, The 


Troy Savings Bank 


GEORGE 0. NODYNE 


President, East River Savings Bank 


and Chairman 


HUGHES, JR. 


Utica, N. Y. 


New York City 
DANIEL T. ROWE 


President, Kins 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EARL B. SCHWULST 


President and Chairman 
ee ; r = 
The Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 


1s Highway Savings Bank 


HARRY F. SMITH 
President, Newburgh Savings Bank 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Atomic Letter (No. 22)—Commernts on atomic merchant s 
program with particular reference to Brush Beryliium 
Atomic Development Mutual Fund, Inc., Dept. ( 1033 
Thirticth Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. Also available 
is quarterly report for period ending Sept. 30, snowing 
table on atomic aircraft program and prospect for Brit:sa 
use of atomic power and impact on Canadian uranium, ete. 


Automobile Stocks - With particular reference to Chrysler 
Corporation, Ford Motor Company and General Motors— 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Burnham View — Monthly investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Discount Stocks—List of 45 issues selling at more than 17% 
beneath their 1955-6 highs—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin on 
how to figure vour 1956 Federal Income Tax on security 
profits and losses and a Tax schedule for profits and losses 
on securities. 


Drug Industry—Analysis—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broad- 
wey, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are reports on 
General Dynamics and Jefferson Lake Sulphur. 


Electronics—Study with data on the comranies engaged in the 
industry—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Federal and State Stock Original Issue & Transfer Tax Rates 
—Booklet of current rates—Registrar and Transfer Com- 
pany, 50 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 


“Floating Bank Rate”’—Discussion—E. M. Saunders Limited, 
Victory Building, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 


The Industry Nobody Really Knows by Graig Thompson— 
Booklet on how the oil industry gets its job done—Presi- 
dent's Office, Gulf Oil Corporation, P. O. Box 1166, Piits- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


a8) 


Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 


Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

1957 Forecast—Study—National Securities & Research Corpo- 
ration, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

October 1956 Stock Summary—Two weeks free trial—National 
Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Sireet, New York 4, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date- com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
Yor: 4. N. Y. 

Pocket Guide for Today’s Investor—Pamphlet containing lists 
of selected securities for income, growth and _ trading— 
Discusses Dow-Jones Averages 1929 vs. 195€—Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Truck Transportation—Discussion in current issue of “The 
Exchange’—The Exchange Magazine, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y.—10 cents ner copy; $1 per year. Also in the 
same issue are other articles of interest to the investor. 

Year-End Tax Saving Possivilities—Bu'leting—Sutro Bros. & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

* 7 * 


Abbott Lahboratories—Renort—Thomson & McKinnon. 11 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

American Machine & Foundry Co.- 

26 Wall Street. New Yor' 5 


tin on Kelsey Hayes Wheel. 


Wall 


3ulletin—Bache & Co., 
N. Y. Also available is a bulle- 
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Firm Trading Markets in— 





Sierra Pacific Power 
and many other: 


* Operating Utilities 


* Natural Gas Companies 


Transmission & Producing 


CO. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


TROSTER, SINGER & 
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Louis Lerner Pres. 
Of Garibe Stores 


BOSTON, 
Lerner has been 
or €Garive 
Stores, Inc., a 


Mass. Louis 


elected President 


Inves 

Co., Ltd. a1 
Chairman of 
the 
rommittee, 

Treasurer and 

a director for 

the National 

Comnanv He Louis C. Lerner 
is also a director of Coplay Cement 
Manufacturing Co., and Mayberry 
Motor Freight Inc. and head of the 
investment firm, Lerner & Co. 


Southwick Camphell 
Form New Inv. Co. 


SEATTLE, Wash. — Southwick- 
Campbell & Co., Inc. has been 
formed with offices in the Dexter 
Horton Building to engage in a 
securities business. Glen H. South- 
wick is President and Treasurer; 
Colin A. Campbell is Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary. Both were 
formerly officers of Grande & Co. 


John J. Ryan Co. 
Admits E. J. Scherer 


NEWARK, N. J.—John J. Ryan 
& Co., 786 Broad Street, announced 
the admission of E. Joseph Scherer 
aS a general partner. The firm 
specializes in New Jersey munici- 
pal bonds. 


executive 








Nov. 17, 1956 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia Fourth Annual 
Dinner Dance at the German- 
town Cricket Club. 

Nov. 24, 1956 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York cocktail party, dinner 
and dance in the Grand Ball- 
room, Hotel Commodore. 


Nov. 25-30, 1956 
Beach, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America annual convention 
at the Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


Dec. 7, 1956 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York annual meeting and 
cocktail party at the Bankers 
Club. 

Jan. 10, 1957 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Philadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion annual meeting at the Bar- 
clay Hotel. 

Jan. 14-16, 1957 (Chicago, Ill.) 
American Bankers Association 
9th National Credit Conference. 
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DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 





NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
The 23rd Annual Convention of the National Security Traders 
Association held at El Mirador Hotel, Paim 
Springs, Calif., was one of the most successful 
meetings of our Association. The registration 
which was in excess of 500 included more than 
225 wives of members. The Security Traders 
Associations of Los Angeles and San Francisco 
were hosts to many of the members and their 
wives following the Convention. The pro- 
gram in both cities which included dinner 
and other entertainment to say nothing of the 
visit to Disneyland will be long remembered. 
The 24th Convention of the Association 
will be held at the Homstead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va., Nov. 3 to 7, 1957. The Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, has been selected for 
the 25th Annual Convention, Sept. 29 to Oct. 3, 
1958. Edward H. Welch 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

The Security Traders Association of New York is reminding 
members that reservations should be made as soon as possible 
for the annual STANY cocktail party and dinner dance to be 
held this year in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, 
Saturday, Nov. 24. Tariff $30 per couple; reservations should be 
sent to Elbridge Smith of Stryker & Brown. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, INC. 

The Sccurity Traders Association of New York announces the 
following candidates have been nominated to hold office for the 
year 1957: 


i 


Nathan A. Krumholz 


hs 


Bernard J. Conlon 


Barney Nieman Daniel G. Mullin 
President: Nathan A. Krumholz, Siegel & Co. 
First Vi-e-President: John F. McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Cryan 
& Co. 
Second Vice-President: Bernard J. Conlon, P. F. Fox & Co. 
Secretary: Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc: 
Vreasurer: Danieit G. Mullin, Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day. 
Directors (Two-Year Term): John S. Barker, Lee Higginson 
Corporation; Stanley E. Dawson-Smith, Cruttendea & Co.; Sidney 
Jacobs, Sidney Jacobs Co.; Elbridge H. Smith, Stryker & Brown. 
Trustees of Gratuity Fund (Two-Year Term): Edwin J. Mark- 
ham, Wertheim & Co.: James V. Torpie, Torpie & Saltzman. 
National Committeemen: Samuel F. Colwell, W. E. Hutton & 
Co.: John J. O’Kane, Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Harold B. 
Smith. 


National Committeemen Alternates: William H. Gregory, III, 
Gregory & Sons: Joseph J. Lann, Joseph J. Lann Securities, Inc.; 
Walter F. Saunders, The Dominion Securities Corporation; Stanley 
M. Waldron, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Graham 
Walker, McManus & Walker. 

Nominating Committee (Four members to be elected): Leslie 
Barbier, G. A. Saxton & Co, Inc.; John Butler, The First Boston 
Corporation; Vincent M. Gowen, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Charles 
M. Kaiser, Grady, Berwald & Co., Inc.; James Musson, Byrne & 
Phelps, Ine.: G. Harold Noke, Francis I. duPont & Co.; Herbert L. 
Seijas, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Abraham Strauss, 
Strauss, Ginberg & Co., Inc.; Bernard Weissman, A. Trent & Co.; 
Homer Wirth, Mabon & Co. 

Members of the Nominating Committee presenting the slate 
were: Richard F. Abbe, Shearson, Hammill & Co.; Thomas Green- 
berg, C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co.; Joseph D. Krasowich, Gregory 
& Sons: Stanley L. Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co.; Alfred F. 
Tisch, Fitzgerald & Co., Inc., Chairman. 
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Providing Necessary Funds 
For State-Local Projects 


By WALTER W. CRAIGIE* 
Senior Partner, F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va. 


Virginia dealer presents non-technical primer dealing with 
the many beneficial services of municipal investment bankers 
in order to provide educators with a better background of 


state-municipal borrowing-financing activities. 


Mr. Craigie 


starts with the importance of money, explains how govern- 

mental units from school districts to sewerage authorities make 

use of the bond market, traces the factors determining the 

interest rate pattern, indicates who the bond purchasers are, 

and describes full faith and credit general obligations and 
other kinds of bonds. 


Chapter I 


We Talk of Money 


Money does not grow on trees. 
This trite, overworked expression, 
popular with frustrated parents 
and irate husbands, contains a 
simple ecoe- 
nomic fact. 

Money in its 
original state 
represents tne 
fruit of some- 
one’s produc- 
tive labor. 
True wealth, 
as. distin- 
guished from 
money asa 
mere medium 
of exchange, 
does not come 
into being in 
any other 
manner. 
Capital is the result of savings. In 
other words, if all of the fruits 
of productive labor were imme- 
diately expended, there would be 
no capital to form a reservoir for 
continued productive investment. 

Money can be created through 
other means. One form is that of 
fiat money constituted by execu- 
tive decree. It also can be gen- 
erated through lose fiscal policy 
or as a result of deliberate gov- 
ernmental action. 

The result of all of these last 
three courses is inflation accom- 
panied by a debasement of the 
monetary unit of exchange. Infla- 
tion, always slightly pleasant in 
its early stages, is the cruelest 
thing that can happen to the 
thrifty, the aged, the pensioner 
and the holder of an insurance 
policy. Here in the United States, 
while we have not experienced in 
recent years the uncontrolled in- 
flations which were seen in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, we have 
witnessed the sad plight of people 
who live on fixed incomes having 
one-half of the purchasing power 
of that income completely wiped 
out. 


It must be remembered that the 
state or central government 
creates no real wealth and has no 
money other than that which is 
extracted from the people in the 
form of taxation. These funds are 
returned to the people in the form 
of services provided by the gov- 
ernment—or as grants, less the 
cost of administration. Thus, there 


is no such thing as “free” Federal 
or state grants for government 
cannot give back to the people 
anything which in the first in- 
stance was not taken from the 
people. 

It long has been recognized that 
whosoever holds the purse strings, 
in time will dominate the recipient 
of the contents of the purse. 

The real answer to the needs 
of any community is local effort. 
Such action brings projects close 
to the people, it creates the feeling 
of responsibility, it develops 
human resources and insures a 
traly free America. 


Walter W. Craigie 





*An address by Mr. Craigie before the 
Sixth Industrial Council Sessivn, spon- 
sored by Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. 





Let us summarize Chapter I: True 
wealth is the fruit of productive 
labor — capital the result of 
Savings. There is no such thing 
as a “free” grant. Local effort 
is essential to a free America. 


Chapter II 


A Community Is Formed 


When society was in its primi- 
tive state, life was rugged but 
simple. The immediate needs of 
the family unit were food and 
shelter. As population increased, 
the family unit merged with other 
family units to form the tribal 
unit. This automatically created 
a need for some form of law and 
order, for methods to settle dis- 
putes between the various fami- 
lies and for protection against the 
aggressions of other tribes. 


Next came the village. Even 
here, each family could provide 
its own water supply from springs 
and wells and furnish sanitation 
facilities adequate for its own 
uses. The street problem was rela- 
tively simple, a single arterial 
road through the main section 
with short side streets adjacent 
thereto. 
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Then came the town, and the 
problems attendant to greatly in- 
creased populations became real. 
Water supplies were found in- 
adequate to meet the demands of 
the people, proper sanitation be- 
came a must, courthouses and jails 
had to be built, streets had to be 
paved, school buildings had to be 
constructed and a system of edu- 
cation provided. As towns grew 
into cities, all of the needs were 
intensified by the density of 
population and the especial diffi- 
culties of urban living. 

Thus, from simple beginnings, 
we arrived at a state of complex 
problems. To those of water and 
sewerage, streets and roads, 
schools, courthouse and jails were 
added another public function, 
namely, welfare and recreation. 
All of these services cost money. 


Let us summarize Chapter II: 
Society in its primitive state had 
simple needs. As the population 
grew, these needs were too great 
for individual families to sup- 
ply. Water and sewerage, streets 
and roads, schools and welfare 
became proper governmental 
functions and services. These 
services cost money. 


Chapter III 


How Services Are Provided 


Services provided by govern- 
mental units can be placed in the 
general category of operations. 


Taxes are levied for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of schools, 
repairing streets, courthouses and 
jails, programs of welfare, recrea- 
tion and other similar services. 
For the operation of schools and 
for public welfare, these taxes are 
supplemented by some form of 
state aid. Federal grants are made 
available for public welfare and 
for schools in areas of large Fed- 
eral Government establishments, 
such as those near Norfolk, Va. 
Federal appropriations for high- 
ways also are available through 


the Federal tax on gasoline. Com- 
munities which own their own 
water, gas or electric plants 
charge fees in proportion to the 
amount of the commodity used. 

Capital improvements, as dis- 
tinguished from operations, al- 
most invariably are made possible 
through the issuance of bonds by 
the municipality involved. To erect 
a school building with a life of 
20 to 25 years out of current taxes 
would impose so heavy a burden 
upon the taxpayer as not to be 
economically feasible. Therefore, 
we find bond issues for schooi 
buildings, for water systems, 
sewerage systems, courthouses and 
jails, streets, roads and for other 
improvements of a permanent 
nature. 


A bond issue is nothing more 
than a loan negotiated by the 
issuing municipality on behalf of 
its citizens with the length of the 
loan determined by the paying 
ability of the borrower as well as 
the wishes of the bond purchaser, 
or lender. 


Some may ask: “Why do not 
municipalities borrow the neces- 
sary funds direct from their local 
banks instead of issuing bonds?” 
The answer is simple: Commercial 
banks prefer to confine their 
loans to short periods of time in 
order to keep liquid funds to 
meet the demands of depositors. 
Local banks, however, frequently 
lend their community on tax 
anticipation notes and by a por- 
tion of the bonds when issued. 


Sound finance calls for the full 
repayment of the loan (bond is- 
sue) well within the life of the 
improvement financed by it. Thus 
it would be the height of fiscal 
folly to issue 40-year bonds to pay 
for a school building or system of 
roads which would be either ob- 
solete or completely worn out in 
20 years. State constitutions and 
municipal statutes under which 
bonds are issued usually prohibit 
such issues. Another practical 
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limitation is the refusal of in- 
telligent purchasers to buy such 
obligations. 

In most instances, bonds issued 
for the above purposes are secured 
by the full faith and credit of the 
municipality and are paid off 
through the levy of taxes, which 
are not limited by law. Such 
bonds are termed unlimited tax 
general obligations, which means 
that they not only are backed by 
the full faith and credit of issuing 
body, but that taxes may be levied 
upon all of the taxable property 
located within the corporate 
limits without limitation as to 
rate or amount. 


Some bonds also are payable 
from limited taxes. This means 
that there are legal restrictions 
upon the amount of tax which 
may be levied for the payment 
of principal and interest. Limited 
tax general obligations invariably 
have to sell at a higher rate of 
interest to offset this limitation. 


Let us summarize Chapter IT: 
Operations are paid for through 
taxes. coupled with state and 
Federal aid, in certain instances, 
and revenues from _ specific 
projects. Capital improvements 
of a permanent nature are paid 
for by bond issues which never 
should mature later than the 
life of the improveiment. Gen- 
eral obligation bond issues are 
Paid off through taxes levied 
upon all of the taxable property 
located within the corporate 
boundaries of the issuing 
municipality. 


Chapter IV 

How Bonds Are Issued and Sold 

Once the need for a capital im- 
provement is sufficiently realized, 
the town or city council or local 
school board customarily holds a 
public hearing and then passes a 
resolution authorizing the crea- 
tion of the necessary indebtedness 
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Not a New Issue 





November 14, 1956. 











277,700 Shares 
AMP Incorporate 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1.00 Per Share) 


(bearing endorsement representing proportional 
beneficial interest in 2,777 shares of Common 
Stock, $1 Par Value, of Pamcor, Inc.) 


Price $16.25 per Share 


This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 











Precision engineering applied 
to the end of a wire 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Bache & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 




















Drexel & Co. 
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What's Ahead for Business 


In the 


By ARTHUR 


Next Ten Years? 


R. UPGREN* 


Dean, Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College 


Dartmouth Business Dean, in looking ahead ten years, doubts 


economic upsets will stem from inventory, money supply and 
capital formation problems, to prevent good prospects for 
f 1967. Despite bank financing-share in meeting this year's 30% 
capital outlay increase over 1955, Dean Upgren notes we are 
experiencing “a very mild inflation.” Believes a stringent 
monetary policy will not cause decline, and that monetary 


heads can very vigorously deal 


with any recessionary tendency. 


Writer is encouraged that savings will be larger than plant 
expenditures, assuring adequate capital to overcome expected 


labor force shortage; and reports slack in bank reserves mar- 
gin, and favorable bank liquidity ratio offers sufficient mone- 
tary supply outlook without “tinkering with gold.” 


Our prospects for 1957 are very 
rood, because the standard dy- 
amic influence of all progressive 
ceonomies is now operating on a 
scale and with 
an intensity 
never before 
known even 
in the United 
States. 

What has 
happened in 
1956 is that 
business has 
been trying, 
with very 
substantial 
success, to lift 
total expendi- 
tures for new 
plants, equip- 
ment and fa- 
‘‘lities 30% over last year’s record- 
rreaking $29 billion. In fact, Sep- 
‘ember’s “Economic § Indicators,’ 
)-ublished by the Joint Economic 

ommittee, shows that expendi- 
‘ures for such new facilities are 
expected to be at the annual rate 
« £ $38 billion in the fourth quarter 
«f this year. 








Arthur R. Upgren 


Wank Financed Capital Boom 


This $8- or $9 billion increase 
thas put a great strain on the econ- 


«my. Last year’s expenditures 
\vere mostly financed by long- 
term, or “saved” funds. The ex- 


2nsion of consumer credit in 1955 
‘id call a good deal of new bank 
‘redit into use. 

This year so much of the in- 
rease in capital investment has 
een financed by commercial bank 
redit that our monetary policy 
‘as had to be changed. 

Here’s why it had to be: When 
mg-term facilities are financed 
arough bank credit, incomes and 
he money supply are enlarged at 
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*From a talk by Dean Upgren before 
“e Associated Industries of Massachu- 
i etts, Boston, Oct. 25, 1956. 
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once, but there’s no corresponding 
increase in the supply of available 
goods until a long time afterward. 
That is the situation we have now, 
and, quite naturally, it has tended 
to produce inflation—in this case 
let me add only a very modest 
inflation. On the one hand, farm 
prices are well below the peak 
they reached in early 1951. Whole- 
sale prices are still below 1951. 
But wholesale prices have risen 
4%% in the last year. The cost 
of living, which had risen only 
3% in all the five years preceding, 
has risen 2% in the last six months 
—and every day brings reports of 
new price increases that have not 
yet had time to find their way 
into the cost-of-living index. 

This inflation—and let me stress 
again, it’s a very mild inflation— 
is the cause of Our current strin- 
gent monetary policy, with tight- 
ened credit. This policy, I might 
add, will undoubtedly rem>?in 
effect as long as any possibility of 
real inflation remains. 

Well: Might this policy of strin- 
gency produce a severe decline? 

Let’s review what happened 
along exactly the same lines as 
recently as in 1953. 


jn 


Doubts Restraint Will Cause 
Decline 


In May, 1953, the commercial 
banks that belonged to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System owed the 
Federal Reserve Bank as much as 
$1.4 billion. This was the extent 
to which they’d borrowed the re- 
serves that were basic to the ex- 
pansion of credit after the Korean 
War. 


By June, 1953, after the Korean 
truce was signed, it had become 
obvious that some economic down- 
turn was inevitable. Defense out- 
lays were soon cut by $10 billion. 
Within six weeks the Federal Re- 
serve Banks had reversed their 
policies: By reducing reserve re- 
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quirements and by buying Gov- 
ernment securities, they made 
available to the commercial banks 
no less than $2'% billion of addi- 


tional central-bank, or reserve, 
credit. With this additional credit, 
the banks immediately paid off 


almost all of their $1.4 billion debt 
to the Federal Reserve Bank: and 
they were eager to finance eco- 
nomic expansion with the remain- 
ing $1.1 billion of new, excess 
reserves. (Incidentally, bank bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve 
Banks has ranged in 1956 only be- 
tween $600 million and $1 billion. 

In the tight-money situation that 
spring of 1953, Government bonds 
of the longest maturity had 
dropped, briefly, minutely below 
90. Within a year they had risen 
above 100 again. In slightly more 
than a year the Gross National 
Product expanded by more than 
$40 billion. 

Clearly, then, once the threat 
of inflation has been eliminated, 
our monetary authorities can deal 
very vigorously with any ensuing 
tendency toward economic reces- 
sion and decline, which may have 
been brought about by the tighter 
monetary policy. 


Capital Outlay to Fill Labor 
Shortage 


That question out of the way, 
I’d like to take up a most encour- 
aging recent trend: the trend to- 
ward formulation by business of 
longer-term capital budgets for 
future plant expansion. Dr. Dex- 
ter M. Keezer of McGraw-Hill will 
tell you that nine years ago, when 
he began to draw un the now- 
very - well-known McGraw-Hill 
estimates of futre business plant 
expenditures, only a few comnpa- 
nies per hundred reported budgets 
for more than one year ahead. To- 
day, he reports it is common prac- 
tice to plan budgets for several 
years ahead. 

Why is this important? 


In the next ten years our total 
population will grow by 28 mil- 
lion persons—an increase of about 
18%. But our working force will 
grow only about 8%, and the labor 
group between ages 25 and 45 will 
not grow at all. As a result, labor- 
rours will have increased only 
about 6% by 1965, and by mini- 
mum estimates we shall want to 
have expanded our total national 
nroduct by from 36 to 50% by that 
time. 

The only way we can turn out 
such a vastly expanded product 
with such a slight increase in la- 
bor-hours is through new and bet- 
ter forms of capital... Wages, of 
course, will have to go uv; in- 
creased wages will be labor’s pre- 
mium for doing its share of the 
job. Increased and improved use 
of capital—in like measure which 
is, after all, the goal of longer- 
term capital budgeting —is pre- 
cisely the solvent for the increased 
wages without inflation. 

All this is fine. We have, im- 
mediately ahead, the prospect of 
a maximum increased formation 
of capital both to sustain today’s 
high business activity and to pro- 
vide in advance foundation for fu- 
ture productivity. The next ques- 
tion is: Where do we find the 
money to finance the expansion 
we have been talking about with 
minimum reliance on bank credit 
and, therefore, with minimum 
pressure toward inflation? 


Encouraging Savings Surplus 
Prospect 

We have sources of savings in 
prospect that are bright in their 
promise. Personal savings the 
second quarter of this year were 
$4.5 billion above the annual rate 
a year ago. Business depre- 
ci2tion reserves increased by $2! 
billion. This was the result of 
continuing, accelerated amortiza- 
tion; wider use of the ‘“sum-of- 
the digits’ method of depreciating 
new assets; and the very growth 
of the total plant, which in itself 
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Continued Business Rise 
Forecast for Coming Year 


By DR. GEORGE CLINE SMITH 


Vice-President and Economist, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Rise in business in 1957, with inflation accounting for much 
of the rise, is the collective opinion of 221 economists polled 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. in its annual economic outlook survey. 
Dr. Smith’s survey-study reveals feeling that second half of 
1957 might see a slight decline or a possible leveling off in 


business 


According to the annual survey 
of leading economists by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, 1957 will be 
the best business year in history, 
at least in 
dollar terms. 
However, in- 
flation will 
account for 
much of the 
rise in dollar 
indicators of 
business ac- 
tivity, accord- 
ing to the col- 
lective opinion 
of the. 221 
economists 
polled. 

dsudging 
from the nu- 
merical re- 
sponses to nine specific questions 
on economic indicators, as well as 
from comments offered by most 
of the economists, three conclu- 
sions stand out: 


(1) Business activity will set 
new records in 1957 in dollar 
terms, but this will be primarily 
the result of shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, rather 
than a real increase in output. 

(2) The consumer and woole- 
sale price indexes will continue to 
rise, moderately but definitely. 

(3) The rise in prices will be 
primarily the result of wage in- 
creases. 

Only a handful of contributors 
to the survey inaicated that they 
felt the election results might 
drastically alter the immediate 
outlook. There was far less dis- 
cussion of the election in this 
year’s survey tnan there was in 
1954 when only a Congressional 
election was in the offing. 


Slight 1957-Second-Half Decline 


There was a widespread feeling 
among many of the economists 
who had comments to make that 
the second half of 1957 might see 
at least a slight decline in business 
activity, and this also showed up 
in some of the numerical forecasts 
of the various indicators. Others 
felt that there would be a level- 
ling off in the second half. One 
economist summed up the feeling 
of many this way: “1957 a banner 
year. Plateau late in year, but no 
marked downturn. Election re- 
sults will make little or no dif- 
ference.” 

Whether we should get excited 
over the common feeling that the 
second half of 1957 will not con- 
tinue the upward trend, and might 
even show a decrease, is a qué¢s- 
tion. Experience with these and 
other surveys made at this time 
of year indicates that it is custom- 
ary for many forecasters to take 
a somewhat dim view of the sec- 
ond half of the up-coming year, 
especially if they think the first 
half is going to be good. In short, 
there may well be a “second half 
downward bias” in annual fore- 
casts. 

Tight Money Views 

Several of the economists, rep- 
resenting a wide range of inter- 
ests, felt that tight money policies 
of the Government had gone far 
enough (some felt they had gone 
too far) and that some easing was 
in prospect. The range of senti- 
ment is expressed in these two 
comments: “I believe there is some 
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activity. 


danger that the Federal Reserve 
may apply the brakes too hard.” 
“I expect a rise in employment 
in the early summer which will 
lead to a de facto acceptance of 
this round of inflation and easing 
of credit for further growth of the 
economy.” 


The economists participating in 
the current survey include 27 in 
financial organizations and insur- 
ance companies, 98 from other 
business firms, 56 from colleges 
and universities, and 16 from 
Government; the remaining 24 are 
consultants or members of trade 
and research organizations. 


Details of Replies 


The economists surveyed were 
ssked to present specific forecasts 
for the remainder of 1956 and for 
1957 for several major economic 
indicators. A total of 221 econo- 
mists, the largest number in the 
history of this annual survey, re- 
plied; but a few omitted answers 
to parts of some questions. There 
were more than 210 replies to 
each part of every question except 
those on construction and housing, 
and there were more than 200 re- 
plies on all parts of these two 
questions. 


(1) Gross National Product: The 
economists in general expect a 
further steady increase in total 
“o'lar output of goods and serv- 
ices, with the most rapid rise in 
the first half of 1957 and relatively 
smaller increases in the second 
half of the year. The median fore- 
cast for the end of 1957 is for a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
G.N.P. at $420 billion, about 3% 
above the rate reported for the 
second guarter of 1956. The econ- 
omists Showed a high degree of 
unanimity in forecasting an in- 
crease in G.N.P. More than 85% 
exvected the rate at the end of 
1957 to be higher than in mid- 
1956; and only a very few saw any 
drop in prospect. 

(2) Cost of Living: The econo- 
mists are even more unanimous 
in expecting a rise in the BLS 
consumer price index; 90% say 
that the index at the end of 1957 
will be above the mid-1956 level. 
The index stood at 116.2 in June 
of this year; the median forecast 
of the economists is 117.5 at the 
end of 1956, 118 in mid-1957 and 
119 at the end of 1957. The great 
majority of the economists (more 
than three quarters) thought the 
index would be 118 or above by 
the end of next year: a third of 
the total set the figure at 120 or 
above. There is a much stronger 
feeling of rising prices in this 
year’s survey than there was last 
year. 

(3) Wholesale Prices: Much the 
same comments apply to the fore- 
cast of wholesale prices. In June 
the BLS wholesale price index 
stood at 114. The economists in 
general expect the index to rise 
through the first half of next year, 
and then to level off. The median 
forecast for the index is 116 by the 
end of 1956, and 117 by the middle 


of 1957, with that figure remain- 
ing through the year. Again, there 
is a strong underlying feeling of 
inflation, more pronounced than 
in last year’s survey. 90% of the 
economists think the index will 


rise, and fully a third expect that 
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Fresh Look at Construction: 


The Building 


Prospect Ahead 


By WALTER E. HOADLEY, JR.* 
Treasurer, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


In assaying the crosscurrents 


in homebuilding, Mr. Hoadley 


ventures the following “fresh look” at building prospects: 
(1) a new “normal” homebuilding level of one million new 
starts per year seems likely to persist over the coming year 
and decade —a relatively high level compared to top post- 
war years’ experience; (2) there is a large repair-moderniza- 
tion market which should continue to grow; (3) 1957 non- 
residential construction will be slightly ahead of 1956 with 
a crest appearing within 12 to 18 months for commercial build- 
ings; and (4) changes are inescapable and can occur more 
rapidly in next few years than ever before due to new “era” 
of selling and merchandising now under way. Advises inves- 
tors that “most promising prospects must be found on a 
selective basis.” 


This meeting comes at a time 
when there are at least as many 
doubts about the future of the 
building industry as at any time 
since the end 
of World War 
II. New hous- 
ing starts 
have dropped 
approximately 
one - fourth 
from the re- 
cent postwar 
peak; failures 
among build- 
ing contrac- 
tors and ma- 
terials dealers 
have reached 
new highs: 
and construc- 
tion and mort- 
gage funds are very difficult to 
obtain in all sections of the nation. 

Certainly it is appropriate for 
security analysts and others to 
take a fresh look at building pros- 
pects. However, I am sure that 
this is not the time to reach hasty 
conclusions. 

Building has entered a transi- 
tion stage from postwar boom and 
shortages to a period marked by 
far-reaching changes and new 
growth opportunities. It will pay 
us. well—whether we are inter- 
ested in profitable operations or 
investments—to consider current 
and impending building develop- 
ments very carefully before we 
make decisions. 


To provide some perspective on 
building activity and prospects, let 
us consider the four questions now 
most frequently raised by 
thoughtful individuals about this 
industry: (1) Is the recent decline 
in new homebuilding a sign of 
temporary weakness or a signal 
that the housing hoom is over? (2) 
How much significance should be 
attached to repair and moderniza- 
tion work in appraising home- 
building trends and _ prospects? 
(3) How much longer will the 
boom in commercial, eduational.,, 
and other non-residential building 
last? and (4) What important 
changes in building can now be 
foreseen which investors and 
others should watch? 

After each of these questions has 
been reviewed, we should have a 
better basis for judging building 
prospects for the year ahead and 
perhaps longer. 

Is the Recent Decline in New 
Homebuilding a Sign of Tem- 
porary Weakness or a Signal 
that the Housing Boom Is 
Over? 

At the outset it was stated that 
the building industry has entered 
a transition stage from postwar 
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boom and shortages to a period 
of change and new growth ovpor- 
tunities. Even a few moments re- 


flection will provide ample evi- 
dence that this transition is now 
underway. 





For more than a decade, and 
until recently, building was 
*An address by Mr. Headley before 
the New York Society of Security An- 


alysts, New York City, Nov. 8, 1956. 


marked by almost uninterrupted 
‘sellers’ market” conditions. 
Shortages of living space, business 
space, materials, and labor forced 
prospective buyers pretty much to 
take what they could get and to 
pay whatever price tags were set. 
While local building shortages 
persist, buyers’ market conditions 
are appearing on all sides. Typi- 
cally, homes are now being sold 
after completion rather than from 
sketches, models or _ blueprints. 
What the buver wants, rather than 
what the builder finds most ex- 
pedient to build, is now shaping 
new home construction. 

But this return of buyers’ mar- 
ket conditions should not be 
alarming. The same situation 
holds in most consumer markets 
today. Nor does it mean a drying 
up of interest in new homes. If 
you have visited any new tract 
of well designed homes in recent 
weeks, you must have been im- 
pressed by the large numbers of 
families still inspecting the new 
dwellings. This is true in virtually 
all sections of the country. In 
fact, many of the same strong 
forces which have caused the rec- 
ordbreaking boom in building in 
recent years are still very much 
in evidence: 

First, the need for additional 
enace for living. business, educa- 
tional. and related purp»ses con- 
tinues to be very vrest. The trend 
toward larger families, greater 
population mobilitv, srowing sub- 
urbs, expanding businesses, and 
new residential and _ industrial 
locations is a very familiar story 
to everyone. 

Second, noticeably higher living 
standards continue to take their 
form in increased demands not 
merely for decent housing but for 
modern housing. The more than 
11 million new homes built since 
the end of World War IJ have 
definitely accelerated the impact 
of stvle obsolescence upon hous- 
ing. Recent studies show that dis- 
satisfaction with existing housing 
is still very high among millions 
of families. This is not only be- 
cause of space limitations, but 
frequently because of obsolete de- 
sign, out-moded plumbing and 
heating eauinment, ancient kitch- 
ens, and similar items—plus loca- 
tions which have lost their desir- 
ability. Interestingly enough, 
these problems seem to become 
most acute for families when 
their first child reaches school age 
and again when the children be- 


come teenagers. However con- 
scious mother and fether may be 
of the need for housing improve- 
ment. their children are almost 
certain to exert increasing pres- 
sure that “something be done 
about it.”’ Such pressures are not 
new and should remain strong 
more or less indefinitely. 

Third, the number of homes be- 
ing removed from the housing 


market is rising. Obsolescence, 
enforcement of housing codes, and 
demolitions from slum clearance 
and highway programs have com- 


bined to remove variously esti- 


mated (100,000 to 250,000) housing 
units per year. This number of 
withdrawals from the nation’s 
housing supply should increase in 
coming months and years. 

Fourth, the rise in income gen- 
erally and the accompanying 
movement of hundreds of thous- 
ands of families annually into 
middle and higner income brack- 
ets provides a continuing strong 
base for actual purchase of homes. 
It is generally agreed that an in- 
come of at least $3,500 per year 
is necessary for the purchase of a 
minimum type dwelling under 
current cost-price-financing con- 
ditions. The typical 1956 home, 
selling for slightly under $15,000, 
regularly requires an annual in- 
come of $6,000-$7,000. During the 
present year, roughly 1,500,000 
additional families will move into 
the minimum home buying income 
brackets, and another’ 1,500,000 
families will advance financially 
to the point where they can af- 
ford a home in the average cur- 
rent price bracket. These families 
with higher incomes provide an 
important potential “plus” to the 
home buying market aside from 
mere population and family 
trends. 

Fifth, the level of new home- 
building has increased political 
significance because better homes 
are of rising interest to voters and 
changes in building activity di- 
rectly affect the health of the na- 
tional economy. Liberalized gov- 
ernment policies can be expected 
to bolster homebuilding somewhat 
during periods of reduced demand. 
The politically acceptable mini- 
mum level of new homebuilding 
obviously cannot be precisely 
stated, but may be close to one 
million units per year. 

Yes, the underlying forces of 
home demand are still strong, but 
quite obviously some _ retarding 
influences on new housing have 
been apparent in recent months. 
Let’s consider some of them: 


Reasons for Slowed-Down 
Housing 


First, the urgency to buy has 
been sharply reduced by the in- 
creased availability of housing 
units. Leaving completely aside 
the quality of homes, the national 
vacancy rate among single family 
homes (available for rent or sale 
for year-round use) has climbed 
from 1.6% in 1950 to a level some- 
where in the range of 3% at pres- 
ent. This is still well below the 
5% rate which was considered 
“normal” in the prewar decade. 
Nevertheless, there is now defi- 
nitely a better baiance between 
housing supply and demand. 
Wider range of selection in new 
homes itself tends to slow up 
actual buying, if only because 
prospective purchasers take much 
more time to shop around before 
making a _ final decision. The 
slightest evidence of price conces- 
sions by builders and other also 
increases the amount of shopping. 

Second, many older homes are 
becoming more difficult to sell. 
This development directly affects 
new homebuilding because many 
families wanting a new house are 
finding that they have less equity 
in their older house than expected 
and hence less cash to finance a 
new purchase. 


Third, construction and mort- 
gage credit is widely recognized 
to be tighter than any any time 
since the end of World War II. 
Here is a powerful depresSant con- 
tributing to the current slackening 
in new homebuilding. There may 
be disagreement regarding the 
precise degree to which general 
monetary restrictions have hit 
new homebuilding, but no one can 
question that the impact of such 
policies has been severe, perhaps 
more so than in the case of any 
other major industry. 

Tight money in the housing 
field involves primarily non-com- 
petitive interest rates, but also 
availability of funds. The last 
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vestiges of war-time price control 
set interest ceilings on govern- 
ment guaranteed mortgages and 
particularly those administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. The 
result is that in the face of gener- 
ally advancing interest rates many 
mortgages have become unattrac- 
tive to investors. In addition, in- 
vestment managers are finding 
such tremendous demands for 
short-term funds from businesses, 
government, and farmers that 
mortgages, even at higher rates, 
seem less attractive, especially 
considering their longer maturity 
and complex administrative pro- 
cedures and related costs. 

Fourth, closely allied to financ-~ 
ing difficulties, many building 
costs, including land, have edged 
upward to the point where nu- 
merous prospective buyers have 
been “priced” out of the market. 
The average new house selling 
price has increased about $2,500 
during the past two years, reflect- 
ing somewhat larger units but also 
sharply higher costs. 

Fifth, although net new family 
formations are no longer consid= 
ered a very reliable barometer of 
short-run homebuilding demand, 
it is significant to note that the 
postwar peak in marriages was 
reached several years ago. Cur-= 
rent prospects are for little or no 
upturn in family formations for 
three to five years. In short, the 
hauon is experiencing a plateau 
in family formations of about 
700,000 to 800,000 annually, reduc- 
ing the pressure for additional 
housing compared with the situa=- 
tion a few years ago. 


New Normal Level 

With this review of the many 
crosscurrents in homebuilding, we 
can now return to the first ques- 
tion raised earlier—is the recent 
decline in new homebuilding a 
sign of temporary weakness or a 
signal that the housing boom is 
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The Value of Professional 
Investment Management 


By JOHN P. 


SULLIVAN* 


Vice-President, Marine Midland Trust Company, 
New York City 


Marine Midland Trust official stresses investment peace of 
mind, selection, and greater objectivity and kaowledge pos- 
sessed by professional investment managers, as prime argu- 
ments in selling investment company shares to individual self 


investors. 


Mr. Sullivan describes fundamental mistakes com- 


mitted by the average investor, cites typical illustration, com- 


ments on recent and past economic behavior, and states 


se 


vestment guidance based on effective fundamental research 
has proven more valuable in protecting the capital of investors 
than has any other device for selection.” 


Since I represent an organi- 
zation, one of whose primary 
functions is to handle invesiment 
trust funds and act as an ina- 
Yes t Men t 
counselor to 
individuals, 
corpora.iors, 
foundations, 
charitics, etc., 
it may occur 
to many that 
I am offering 
selling p»ints 
to competitors. 
May I clarify 
this at the 
outset by stat- 
ing that we 
believe in- 
vestment 
company or- 
Yanizations are serving a very 
essential and sound economic 
function for those people who can 
not, in most instances, afford to 
utilize the personal services of 
an investment counsel organiza- 
tion. 

We believe it is the responsi- 
bility of every one engaged in 
the investment profession to point 
out to the average investor that 
the primary function of capital, 
whether small or large, is to 
achieve peace of mind for the 
individual. We know from ex- 
perience that this peace of mind 
cannot be achieved by most peo- 
ple by self investing. Investment 
peace of mind can be achieved 
to a great extent througn the 
elimination of the worry of “se- 
lection.”” That is, the selection of 
the right investment vehicles to 
achieve the proper’ investment 
objective. 


Sullivan 


John P. 


Selection Key to Success 

We believe “selection” is the 
key to investment success. 

The value of selection through 
fundamental and effective invest- 
ment research has been demon- 
strated during the past decade; 
that is becoming evident to more 
and more investors. Nevertheless, 
there still is a tremendous edu- 
cational job to be done to dem- 
onstrate this truth. 


We shall try to illustrate the 
advantages of professional invest- 
ment guidance, over the disad- 
vantage encountered by an in- 
dividual in attempting to invest 
his‘ capital through his own se- 
lections. : 


Investor Cannot Select 


Probably the first and _ the 
most fundamental mistake an in- 
dividual investor makes is his in- 
ability to accurately diagnose his 
own investment requirements. 
The reason for this is: When 
money is involved emotions usu- 
ally are involved: When emotions 
are involved the individual can 
rarely distinguish between needs 
and desires and in most instances 
desire dominates rather than in- 
vestment needs. Consequently, it 
is difficult if not impossible to 
achieve investment success or 
peace of mind if one is pursuing 
the wrong investment objective 
for his needs. If an individual 

*An address by Mr. 
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does correctly diagnose his in- 
vestment requirements, then our 
experience suggests he rarely se- 
lects the proper type of invest- 
ment vehicles to achieve his ob- 
jyectives because of an inabil.ty 
to accurately differentiate be- 
tween tne various investmei:it 
characteristics inherent in eacn 
security. Therefore, it is diificulc 
to determine which mistakes are 
more costly to the investor, 
namely, selecting the wrong in- 
vesiment objective or the wrong 
securities. 
Business Correlation With Stock 
Market 

The next most fundamental 
mistake made by self investors is 
to assume that the trend of busi- 
ness will correlate with the trend 
of the stock market. Professional 
investment managers know that 
historical studies of the trend of 
business as well as the stock mar- 
ket will show that for extended 
periods there is no precise corre- 
lation between the two. We know 
how very dangerous it is to gen- 
eralize when discussing the trend 
of business. For instance, we 
know how important it is to 
recognize that since 1946 there 
has been no uniform trend to the 
business picture. While the in- 
dices that measure the overall 
business activity of our economy 
have registered new highs there 
were many times during thes2 pe- 
riods when individual industries 
were not participating in this high 
level of business and as a matter 
of fact, many were experiencing 
depression type characteristics. 
We are also aware that even 
when individual industries were 
experiencing a high level of op- 
eration, many companies within 
those industries were not experi- 
encing the same results. There- 
fore, studies of our recent pasi 
economic history demonsirate the 
value of the right selection when 
choosing the industries for invest- 
ment participation. But more in- 
portant is the right selection of 
those companies within the indus- 
tries which will perform equally 
well or better than the industry 
or other companies within the in- 
dustry with respect to sales, earn- 
ings, etc. Most important is the 
selection of the individual issues 
Which will act as well or better 
pricewise than the other equities 
in the same group. ? 


Steel Industry as an Example 

We can demonstrate by case 
histories that a knowledge of the 
trend of business and the stock 
market alone is not a guarantee 
of investment success. We could 
even show case histories where 
the upward trend of an industry’s 
activities and earnings was not 
necessarily followed by an upn- 
ward price movement of the in- 
dustry’s securities. This was par- 
ticularly true of an industry suc 
as the stcel industry, when 
1953 the industry enjoyed a very 
high level of operations for many 
months and the steel companies 
were experiencing a very high 
level of earnings. Yet while these 
good earnings were being re- 
ported the steel stocks as a group 


in 
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acted relatively poor. Yet, when 
the steel industry s operacions de- 
clined the equities of the stzel 
industry were in investment de- 
mand, and became market lead- 
ers. This is only one exampie 
to show the contrary price ac.ion 
of the stocks to the earnings per- 
formance of the industry. :.f we 
continue to use this as an illus- 
tration to »rove the value of se- 
lection, we would find that wnen 
the steel stocks recovered from 
their low cf 1953 to their highs of 
1954, the stock that had the cereat- 
est rise among a selected group of 
better known steel equities ap- 
preciated 117% whereas tne stock 
that had the least rise was up 
48%. In other words, a differ- 
ence of nearly 70%. There was 
good reason for this variation but 
the average uninformed investcr 
would not have detected it. 


Market Trend 

Another fundamental mistake 
made by the average investor is 
to assume that a correct predic- 
tion of the market trend will re- 
sult in a favorable investment 
experience. Yet, we know there 
has been no uniform pattern to 
the stock market. For instance, 
many companies’ securities have 
not participated in the recent bull 
market while others have out- 
performed the market. This is 
another indication that demon- 
strates that selection is the key 
to investment success. 

There are always cross cur- 
rents at work in today’s dynamic 
economy which affect the course 
of business and equity values. 
To keep abreast of these chang- 
ing conditions requires continuous 
supervision of the individual in- 
vestments held as well as seeking 
new investment opportunities. 

This can only be _ achieved 
through an effective investment 
research organization devoting all 
its efforts in these directions on 
a full time basis. 

Investment peace of mind can- 
not be achieved by the individual 
self investor on a part time hit 
or miss basis nor by treating the 
investment of hard earned moncy 
as one would the pursuit of a 
hobby, a part-time affair at best. 


A Perfect Illustration 


We need not go back further 
than the past year to find a per- 
fect illustration of two leading 
companies in the same indus ry 
where one company was experi- 
encing a new peak earnings waile 
the other was experiencing rap- 
idly declining earnings. Sinze 
both these companies were lead- 
ers in their industry and both 
could be characterized as high 
grade investments, it would have 
been difficult for the average in- 
vestor to understand the forces 
at work which brought about the 
difference in earnings results. 
Unfortunately, the average in- 
vestor only became aware that 
the one company was doing 
poorly earningswise after it had 
already been reflected in the 
price of the stock. 

Since it is obvious there is no 
pattern covering business ad¢tivity 
as a whole and no single stock 
market pattern covering market 
action of all issues, it becomes 
the function of the investment 
analyst to study trends and de- 
velopments within the individual 
industries and within individual 
companies, to study stock market 
groups’ individually, and _ each 
stock independently. It will be 
the wisdom of selection of indus- 
tries and the evaluation of in- 
dividual issues that should de- 
termine investment results not 
the general trend of business ac- 
tivity or stock market action as 
a whole. It has been demon- 
strated in the recent past that de- 
spite the advanced level of busi- 
ness activity and prices on the 
stock market, there have been 
ample opportunities to enhance 


capital through right selections as 


well as lose capital throuch wrong 


selections. 


Past Recent Behavior 


We need only look back to the 
last few weeks to realize the 
trend of business was up while 
the trend of the market was down. 
Past siudies have proved this 
point conclusively. We know 
there are many other factors be- 
sides the trend of business which 
affect security values. This se- 
lection may or may not entirely 
depend upon percentage increase 
in earnings or dividends. Other 
factors such as price times earn- 
ings appraisal, yields, etc. may 
influence selection. 

The past behavior of the busi- 
ness picture particularly the roll- 
ing adjustment of indusiries in 
which some incustries emerge 
from a period of decline in opera- 
tional activity while others are 
entering a decline which may be 
expected to continue. 

If this past pattern of both the 
business and stock marxet is pro- 
jected into the future, selection 
through investment research 
should continue to be the most 
rewarding. Having the benefits of 
professional selection through an 
effective investment researco cr- 
ganization, investors should ieel 
confident that those handl nz 
their investment will remain alert 
to changing conditions, and in a 
position to take effective inves.- 
ment action for them. 


What Investors Overlook 


Many investors tend to over- 
look the fact that, during a bull 
market, selection is most impor- 
tant. This is so because of the 
tendency of investors to move 
out of quality stocks, which have 
had spectacular rises, into de- 
pressed secondary issues of ques- 
tionable quality, in order to keep 
participating in a rising market. 

Though this temptation will be 
great on the part of the public, it 
will be the investment analysts 
responsibility to retain the basic 
fundamental investment research 
approach, and not relinquish it for 
temporary opportunistic advan- 
tages. This should not be taken 
to mean that one should not be 
opportunistic, but indicates that 
an aggressive approach to invest- 
ment problems requires a happy 
tempering of long-term conceots 
with near-term opportunities. 


Research and Patience 


It must be recognized that the 
handling or management of capi- 
tal is far more likely to be suc- 
cessful if accompanied by the ex- 
ercise of both research and pa- 
tience. When basic changes are 
taking place within an industry 
or a company which will alter the 
investment characteristics of that 
industry or company, it may be 
years before this is fully recog- 
nized by the market. 


There are industries today that 
have gained investment stature 
which not many years ago were 
characterized as purely specu'a- 
tive, and some issues that are to- 
day considered blue chips have 
emerged from within § these 
groups. Contrary-w‘se, there afte 
groups that were  eonsideréd 
prime-quality investments that 
have descended into questionable 
investment stature by virtue of 
more recent performance. 


One may be certain that some 
of today’s popular blue chips will 
eventually lose investment s‘at- 
ure, fall by the wayside, and pro- 
duce losses for investors who be- 
lieve that a security may be put 
away and forgotten. Also, the 
tendency to regard and retain a 
high-quality security as one 
would a family heirloom becomes 
equally dangerous in our ever 
changing dynamic economy. 

It seems likely that the eco- 
nomic, political, scientific and 
social changes that have been oc- 
curring in the past 10 years will 
continue to occur over the next 
decade or two, and these could be 
so dynamic as to have profound 


, = ‘+ t. ee . . 
effects on many of our leading in- 


dustrial companies, which places 
even greater emphasis cn selec- 
tion through research. 


Stresses Selection 

key to successful invest- 
experience is_ selection, 
basead on sound research. Re- 
search is only effective to tae 
extent thai it results in a iair 
percentage participation in those 
industries and companies. that 
perform most favorably. No at- 
tempt to chart the precise future 
level of general business activity 
or to call the turns in the stock 
market can be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. There will always remain 
a margin of error in investment 
analysis, and even the most com- 
petent grouv of prof2ssional in- 
vestment advisors will never be 
able wholly to avoid mis.akes. 

Investment guidance based on 
effective fundamental research 
has proven more valvable in pro- 
tecting the capital of investors 
than has ary other device for se- 
lection. Those investors, who, 
managing their own funds, be- 
lieve all that !s necessary for suc- 
cess is a knowledge of the trend 
of business and/or the stock mar- 
ket are likely to have a far less 
fortunate experience. 

Because the better managed in- 
vestment companies have out- 
standing research orgenizations 
with demonstrated ability and 
soundness of approach, their 
shares have been excellent media 
for those investors who cannot af- 
ford the personal services of an 
investment counsel organization. 
Large banks with adequate re- 
search facilities have no reason to 
use investment company shares in 
trust accounts. Small banks which 
do not have an adequate research 
organization could utilize to bet- 
ter advantage the medium of in- 
vestment company shares in small 
funds in preference to selection 
without proper and continuous 
supervision. 


In New York State there has 
been established a Fiduciary 
Fund, the purpose being to permit 
smaller banks without research 
organizations to invest their trust 
funds through the purchase of 
units in this diversified fund 
which is supervised by a large 
investment institution. Participa- 
tion in this fund is limited to 
only bona fide funds. This fund 
was established as the result of 
the recognition given tcday to 
the value of continuous invest- 
ment supervision. 


The 
ment 


Summary 

In summary, I believe the vari- 
ous pitfalls enumerated in this 
discussion and encountered by 
the individual of smaller means 
when acting as his own invest- 
ment counsel are avoidable. One 
obvious way is through the medi- 
um of investment companies by 
pooling small amounts of capital 
into larger funds in order to 
achieve proper representation and 
diversification. Organizations such 
as these, protect the individual 
through experienced judgment, 
and offers in addition the benefits 
of supervision, custodianship and 
eareful research and comprehen- 
sive study. The investment com- 
pany, a relatively new investment 
medium on our country, will con- 
tinue to grow because of the ob- 
viously tremendous and_e real 
service that it renders through its 
important functions. 


Phila. Inv. Women Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Miss 
Margaret McKnight, Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee of 
the Investment Women’s Club of 
Philadelphia, announces the sec- 
ond dinner meeting of the season 
to be held at the Barclay Hotel on 
Monday evening, Nov. 19. Mr. 
Maurice J. Kelly of the Junior 
Achievement, Inc. will speak on 
“Future Unlimited.” 














Assuring Savings Bank Liquidity 


By AUGUST IHLEFELD* 
President, Savings Banks Trust Company, New York City 


Mr. lhlefeld presents program aimed at savings bank liquidity 
which includes: (1) 5-10% of deposits primary liquidity 
reserve to offset possible deposit lesses; (2) limiting mortgage 
commitments to amortization receipts; (3) 10-15% of deposits 


secondary reserves to abserb 


belew-cost sales’ lesses; and 


(4) limiting borrowing to emergency liquidity needs only. 


Author defimes various kinds 


and sources of liquidity, and 


advises agaimst enforcing withdrawal notification clause. In 

counseling against forward commitment contracts, points out 

present ample supply ef government bonds and mortgage 
offers excellent prospect of investments. : 


Far-reac’ ing developments dur- 
ing recent vears have profoundly 
affected savings bank liquidity. 
One develcpment has been the 
making of for- 
ward commit- 
ments by sav- 
ings banks for 
mortgage 
loans. This has 
introduced a 
new liquidity 
requirement. 
A second de- 
velopment has 
been the 
greater mar- 
ket price vul- 
nerability of 
savings banks’ 
bond portfo- 
lios. This has 
lessened te usefulness of U. 3. 
Government bonds as a source of 
liquidity. 

Bccause the term Fas a number 
of meanings, we might begin with 
a definition of liquidity. 

Liquidity for a savings bank 
means tne possession of cash, or 
assets that can readily be turned 
into cash without material loss. 

Tre liaui-ity position of a sav- 
ings bank is continuously modi- 
fied by its cash flow. An excess 
of cash receipts over disburse- 
ments in a given period, such as 
a quarter or a year, lessens the 
need for liquidity; and at the same 
time provides an cpportunity to 
build uvo cash assets. Conversely, 
an excess of cash payments over 
receipts both increases the need 
for liquidity and shrinks the vol- 
ume of cash assets held. 

Liquidity 
sions. There 
ate liguidity 
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thus has two dimen- 
is first the immedi- 
shown on the bank’s 
condition statement. Secondly, 
there is the adcition to or sub- 
traction from liquidity that will 
occur Over a period of time caused 


by the bank’s cash flow. 

While a savings bank’s cash 
flow will eventually determine 
bota the amount of liquidity 
needed and t%e amount of caso 


that will be available to provide 
it, forecasts of cash receipts and 
disbursements, even for short pe- 
rioas, are subject to a wide margin 
of crror. Hence, the cash and 
equivaleit shown on a savings 
bank’s condition statement is the 
only certain source of liquidity 
upon which the management can 
count at a given time. 

A savings bank wants liquidity 
today to be in position to make 
two major types of disbursements. 
These are: 

(1) Nct withdrawals of deposits. 

(2) Taking up mortgage com- 
mitments that fall due. 

These two liquidity objectives 
differ in character and call for 
separate analysis. 


Liquidity for Net Deposit 
Withdrawals 
The basic and ever present ti- 
quidity requirement of a savings 
bank is to meet net deposit with- 
drawals on demand. 


True, savings banks, like com- 
mercial banks, can require savings 


*An address by Mr. Ihlefeld before the 
63rd Fall Convention of the Savings 
Banks A-sociation cf the State of New 
York, White Sulphur Springs, Nov. 8, 
1956. 


depositors to file notice a specified 
number of days in advance of 
withdrawals. But our studies in- 
dicate that experience with this 
device has been so unfavorable as 
to cast serious doubt upon its 
value. Moreover, Mr. Allan Sproul, 
when President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, stated 
as invoking notice of with- 
drawal might be just the wrong 
way to deal with a particular situ- 
ation.” 

At all events, savings banks 
want to be in position ai all times 
'o pay out deposits prompt'y on 
request cf the depositors. 

This being the case it must be 
recognized that the decision to 
withdraw deposits from a savings 
benk is entirc:ly within the dis- 
cretion of Cepositors, and not of 
the bank’s management. At best, 
a savings bank can seek to mini- 
mize the possibility of a net loss 
of ceposits by improving its serv- 
ice, opening a branen or paying 
a more attractive rate of dividend. 
Eut economic developments in the 
country as a wcole or in particu- 


lar communities, or intensified 
competition from other savings 
media, cculd result in a net loss 


of deposits at any time. 

It is true that savings banks in 
New York State failed to experi- 
ence an increase in deposits in 
only three years during the pres- 
ent century. But we cannot ignore 
an adverse contingency because it 
has occurred rarely or not at all 
to date. A great many of us never 
had an auto accident or a fire, yet 
we would not think of being with- 
out liability or fire insurance. 

While aggregate deposits of 
mutual savings banks have shown 
an almost uninterrupt. d unward 
trend, most banks have encoun- 
tered losses of deposits for shorter 
or longer periods, due to lecal con- 
ditions. The varying size and de- 
posit experience of individual 
savings banks makcs it unrealistic 
to attempt to formulate a rigid 
formula for liquicity to meet pos- 
sible future net losses of deposits. 

However, ordinary prudence 
calls for a minimum liquidity re- 


serve for this purpose of 5% of 
deposits. This rescrve would be 


kept mainly in the form of cash 
and due from banks, but could in- 
clude U. S. Government obliga- 
tions maturing within one year. 
If there are factors that increase 
the possibility of net losses of 
deposits in the future, this primary 
liquidity reserve of cash, due from 
banks and Government securities 
maturing within one year should 
be larger, up to a maximum of 
say 10%. 


Liquidity for Mortgage 
Commitments 

A second liquidity need of sav- 
ings banks is to have cash to take 
up mortgage commitmcnts as they 
fall due. 

This is a very different type of 
requirement from liquidity to meet 
net deposit withdrawals. New 
mortgage commitments are en- 
tirely within the discrction of the 
savings bank’s management, and 
not of depositors. Management is 
free to take steps at any time to 
limit or reduce the volume of such 
commitments for the future. 


The building boom of recent 
years mace avai-.able a plentiful 
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supply of attractive real estate 
mortgages. Savings .banks were 
quick to take advantage of this 
opportunity to add higher earning 
assets to their portfolios, which 
has enabied them to increase div- 
idend rates paid depositors. To- 
cay, mortgages held by the na- 
tion’s mutual savings banks are 
almost two-thirds of deposits, as 
compared with only 40% .-as re- 
cently as 1950. 

To build up mortgage portfolios 
so rapidly, it was necessary to 
make heavy forward commitments 
to make mortgage loans over long 
periods ahead. Tnese commit-nents 


have brought to savings- banks an 


adacitional major need for liquid- 
ity in recent years, particularly 
when they Fave fallen due at 
times when the dcposit trend was 
disappointing or Government se- 
curities could not be sold except 
at substantial loss. 

There are several expecients 
available to a savings bank that 
finds too heavy mortgage com- 
mitments an uncue arain on its 
Liquidity. 

One of these is warehousing 
arrangements with commercial 
banks. When a commercial bank 
takes up mortgages for which a 
savings bank is committed and 
holds them for a period, tne sav- 
ings bank cbtains a delay. In tre 
interim, cash receipts or liquida- 
tion of other investments may be 
expccted to provide moncy for 
taking up t e mortgages curing 
or at the end of the warehousing 
period. 

A second expedient is to liqui- 
Cat2 other investsuients in advance 
of tre maturing of mortgage com- 
n itnents. However, this can prove 
quite costly at times when Gov- 
ernment and other security prices 
are severely cepressed, as is now 
the case. 

The most certain way to protect 
a bank’s liquidity from becoming 
seriously impaired by heavy for- 
ward commitments to make mort- 
gage loans is to limit these c3m- 
mitments to an amount equal to 
amortization receipts on mortgage 
loans that a bank expects over a 
given period of time. Cash to take 


uncertain future deposit trends or 
a high level of Government bond 
prices. 

Even where commitments are 
so limited it must be recognized 
that they will limit future avail- 
ability for other- purposes of cash 
inflow from mortgage repayments. 
The amortizing mortgage loan has 
often been referred to as a device 
by which liquidity may be main- 
tained in a period of heavy net 
deposit losses. The effectiveness 
of this device to protect the li- 
quidity of a savings bank during 
a period of net deposit losses is 
lessened to the extent that such 
receipts are carmarked to take up 
mortgage commitments. When 
$1,000 of amortization receipts are 
earmarked to take up forward 
mortgage commitments, such re- 
ceipts are no longer available for 
mecting a net deposit loss. 


As the ratio of mortgages to de- 
posits reac. es a high level, so that 


the expansion of savings bank 
mortgage portfolios necessarily 


slows down, there is less reason 
to enter into heavy forward com- 
mitments. Also, today’s ample 
prospective supply of mortgage 
joans and corporate bonds s:.0u..1 
assure a bank that it will be abic 
to obtain cesirable iavestments 
withcut making contracts to ac- 
quire mortgages long in advance 


of the time when they become 
available. 
Wh.n mortgage commitments 


are limited in volume tod prospec 
tive amortization reccipts for the 
period, with occasional resort te 
warehousing when needed, they 
wiil no longer give rise to liqui. - 
ity prcblems for savings banks, 
althcugh mortgage repayments 
t'en no longer contribute to iu- 
ture liquidity. 


Sources of Liquidity: The Primary 


Reserve 
There are several sources of 
liquiaity available to a savings 
bark. 


Cash on hand and balances with 
banks comprise the most certain 
source. In the case of balances 
with depositary banks, | owever, 
minimum balances must be main- 
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dered to the savings bank, so that 
not all such funds can be consid- 
ered available for liquidity needs. 
‘Cash on hand and’ on demand 
deposit in banks provides no in- 
come. New York State has ruled 
that it is consistent with sound 
principles of banking for savings 
banks to maintain a portion of 
their liquid funds as time de- 
posits. Througa such deposits, a 
material rate of return can be 
obtained by savings banks on a 
part of the cash held as a liquid- 
ity reserve. Savings Banks Trust 
Company has been accepting time 
deposits from New York savings 
banks since 1937. 


Next to cash on hand and bal- 
ances with banks come short-term 
U. S. Government securities. These 
are subject to market fluctuations. 
As riskless investments, however, 
the closer they are to maturity 
the less the possibility of adverse 
price fluctuations. The risk of 
price dccline is negligible for 
Treasury bills, and quite small for 
cther U. S. Treasury obiigations 
maturing within one year. 

Cash on hand and in banks and 
U. S. Government ob-igations ma- 
turing within one year constitute 
tne primary liquidity reserve of a 


savings bank. This primary re- 
serve assures the ability cf a sav- 
ings bank to meet net deposit 


withdrawals wnenever they 
occur. 


may 


The Secondary Liquidity Reserve 

The term ‘‘seconiary reserve” 
has been used by commrrcial 
banks to describe holdings of near 
cash assets such as prime short- 
term marketable securities. How- 
ever, in the case of savings banks, 
a secondary reserve has litherto 


been provided mainly by inter- 
mediate and long-term Govern- 


ments. 


When interest rates are low and 
longer-term bonds are relatively 
hign in price, such a secondary 
reserve is an effective scurce of 
liquidity. In periods of high in- 
terest rates like the present, how- 
ever, such issues can be sold only 
at substantial loss, so that they 
cease to provide a reliable source 



































up commitments would thus be tained as a practical matter “for of liquicity. However, mainte- 
assured by contractual receipts normal bank operations and to reid is ? 
and would not bs dependent on compensate them for services ren- Continued on page 20 
————— 0 es | 
Ng ( 
$7 605,000 
Equipment Trust, Series P 
374% Equipment Trust Certificates 
(Philadelphia Plan) 
To mature $507,000 annually November 15, 1957 to 1971, inclusive 
To be guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of par value and dividends by 
endorsement by Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 
MATURITIES AND YIELDS 
(Accrued interest to be added) 
1957 3.75% 1959 3.875% 
1958 3.85 1960-71 3.90 
Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement 1s circulated from only 
such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, | 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
DICK & MERLE-SMITH R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
BAXTER, WILLIAMS & CO. FREEMAN & COMPANY GREGORY & SONS 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO. 
November 14, 1956. ‘ 
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Providing Thrift Service 
With Better Savings Banks 


] By CLARENCE 


G. MICHALIS* 


] Chairman of the Board, The Seamen’s Bank for Savings 
President, Savings Barks Association of State of New York 


Outstanding savings bank head answers the question, are 
savings banks to be prevented from serving the public effec- 
tively, by stating “we haven’t the least intention of going out 


? 


of business. 


Mr. Michalis reviews briefly the Savings Asso- 


ciation’s 1956 legislative activities, commends the bill creating 
the Mortgage Facilities Corporation, and presses the fight for 
branches. Warns that savings rate of increase is decreasing, 


and believes more savings can 


be tapped if pubiic is provided 


more savings convenience. 


At the 1956 session of the legis- 
.aiure the Association sponsored 
only two proposals — the branch 
ill and the mortgage participa- 
tion bill. The 
branch bill 
once again 
:ailed to pass. 
‘The mortgage 
participation 
1ill, which 
permits a sav- 
-ngs bank to 
participate 
with other 
favings banks 
in the state in 
}9aking mort- 
;age loans on 
improved 
OF 6 per ts 
in this state is 
elready proving to be most bene- 
ici, 

We filed memoranda in opposi- 
fion to 11 bills affecting savings 
benks adversely, and I am happy 
ic report that all of those bills 
vere killed in committee. We also 
opposed some 16 bills and resolu- 
‘ions which would have affected 
: dversely life insurance compa- 
ies, and, incidentally, savings 
jpank life insurance, and all of 
inese bills and resolutions also 
c ied in committee. We supported 
* few bills affecting us either 
cirectly or indirectly but intro- 
duced by cthers, and all of these 
iills passed both houses. 

I will not go into detail on our 
7256 legislative activities, but I 
did want to point out that the 
/,ssociation had been working ef- 
:ectively on behalf of member 
j anks, even though the number of 
i lis actually sponsored was very 
¢mall. 

One piece of legislation passed 
at the 1956 session, which may 
‘vell prove to be of great im- 
},0rtance, was the bill creating the 
Mortgage Facilities Corporation 
clesigned to render financial aid 
:n construction, rehabilitation, or 
}»urchase of housing accommoda- 
iions in blighted or deteriorating 
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irban areas by making first 
Inortgage loans on a sound eco- 
2) omic basis up to 80% of ap- 


} raised value, or in excess of 80% 
i insured by the Federal Gov- 
crnment or its agency. I would 
jike to congratulate three sav- 
ings bankers recently appointed 
iy the Governor to the Board of 
ihis corporation: Charles R. Die- 
lold, President of The Western 
fsavings Bank of Buffalo; James 
*". Rooney, Senior Vice-President 
«i The Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank; and Robert W. Sparks, 
ifirst Vice-President of The Bow- 
cy Savings Bank. 


Banking Law Revision 

All of the officers and staff 
«©. the Association and many com- 
»}aittee members have been spend- 
jog a great deal of their time in 
decent months in connection with 
the prospective revision of the 
jgankine Law. 
_ On Nov. 8 we had been privi- 
jeged to hear a revort by Mr. 
« oseph A. Kaiser as Chairman oi 
ihe Special Committee to Cooper- 





‘Presidential address by Mr. Michalis 
i.efere the N. Y. State Savings Associa- 
tien Meeting, White Sulphur Springs, Va., 
l.cv. 7, 1956. 


ate with the Joint Legislative 
Committee to Revise the Banking 
Law. I am sure that in the course 
of his report Mr. Kaiser will dis- 
cuss fully the year’s develop- 
ments in connection with our con- 


tinuing efforts to obtain more 
reasonable branch powers. I will 


try not to steal his thunder. There 
are, however, a few thoughts on 
this subject that I feel impeiled 
to express. 

Let me urge each of you to read 
—and to reread—the “Economic 
Study of Savings Banking in New 
York State” and the various re- 
ports of the Kaiser Committee. 
These documents, I assure you, 
will reward you handsomely if 
you give them close attention. I 
believe they will prove to be 
historic documents in annals of 
banking. 

I hope that none of us will un- 
derestimate the importance of the 
work of the Kaiser Committee. 
Six years ago, when we first 
sought the right to open suburban 
branches, some savings bankers— 
especially some from outside tne 
metropolitan areas — understand- 
ably may have considered the 
matter to be of less than first- 
rate importance. But since then, 
I believe, it has become evident 
that the issue 


is not mereiy 
whether savings banks shall be 
freed from archaic branch re- 


Strictions. The issue is muca more 
basic: It is whether savings banks 
are to be prevented from serving 
the public effectively because of 
the brazen self-interest of a smail 
group of commercial bankers. In- 
deed, at least one commercial 
banker has gone so far as to im- 
ply very strongly that savings 
banks should be abolished and 
to suggest very explicitly that 
they might well be converced into 
commercial banks. 


Although it may come as bad 
news to that gentleman, I am sure 
that I speak for every one of you 
when I say that we haven’t the 
least intention of going out of 
business. As for converting to 
commercial banks, why should 
we, when our commercial bank 
friends are covering that field so 
admirably? 


Savings Banks to Stay 

Seriously, though, I think we 
must face the fact that some com- 
merical banks consider us strictly 
dispensable. Savings banks have 
served the thrifty people of New 
York State for 137 years. In very 
recent years many commercial 
banks have become interested in 
the savings field. Now that the 
commercial banks are ready to 
handle the job, the savings banks 
can fold thei: tents and silently 
steal away. That’s the argument. 
But it has some faults. 

For one thing, there is no as- 
surance that commerical banks 
will continue to woo the saver 
as they do today. To put it quite 
Simply, the purpose of a savings 
bank is to promote thrift, and the 
purpose of a commercial bank is 
to earn dividends for its stock- 
holders. In times when money 


is tight and savings accounts are 
profitable, commercial. banks can 
expected to promote thrift 


Continued on page 35 
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Cobleigh a Director 
Of Investers League 


William Jackman, President of 
Investors League, Inc., announced 
the election of Ira U: Cobleigh to 
the League’s 
board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Cobleigh 
is President of 
Wrist ht 
Cobb Lighter- 
age Company; 
a director of 
several other 
corporations 
and financial 
columnist for 
the Commer- 
cial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle. 
He is also the 
author of sev- 
eral books on investments, the 
latest of these entitled, “How to 
Gain Security and Financial In- 
dependence.” 


F. M. Breoke Elected 
Governor of NASD 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Francis 
M. Brooke, Jr., Brooke & Co., 
Philadelphia, has been elected to 
the Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers. He succeeds as Governor 
Frank H. Hunter, McKelvy & Co., 
Pittsburgh, who is retiring as 
Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Brooke entered the securi- 
ties business in 1936, after gradua- 
tion from Princeton University, 
with Brooke, Stokes & Co., 
changed to Brooke & Co. in 1949. 
Mr. Brooke is President of the 
Philadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion, a Governor of the Bond Club 
of Philadelphia. He has served as 
co-Chairman of the NASD District 
Committee No. 12, and is a former 
Chairman of Educational Commit- 
tee of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 

Robert E. Daffron, Jr., Harrison 


Ira U. Cobleigh 


& Co, Philadelphia, has been 


elected a member of District Com- 
mittee No. 12 (Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey) to succeed 
Mr. Brooke. 

L. Paul Close of Rambo, Close & 
Kerner, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been elected a member of District 
Committee No. 12 to succeed Rich- 
ard L. Neuburger. Fréderic’ P. 
Mullins of A. E. Masten. & Co., 
Pittsburgh, was elected to succeed 
James E. Crehan of Moore, Leon- 
ard & Lynch, Pittsburgh. 


William J. Sloan Opens 
Own Investment Office 


HOUSTON, Texas — William J. 
Sloan has opened offices. at 2284 
West Holcombe Boulevard to en- 
gage in the securities business. Mr 
Sloan was formerly President of 
Texas Fund Management Com- 
pany. In the past he was with 
Fahnestock and Co. and Simth, 
Barney & Co. 


Toronto Bord Traders 
To Hold inner 


Toronto Bond Traders’ Associa- 
tion will hold its 25th Anniversary 
Dinner at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, on March 8, 1957. 


With Western States 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ENGLEWOOD, Colo.—Ralph W. 
Newton, Jr. is now associated with 
Western States Management Cor- 
poration, 333 East Hampden. Mr. 
Newton has recently been. with 
Columbia Securities Co. and Hon- 
nold & Company. Pricr thereto he 
was an officer cf Hicks, Newton 
& Co., Inc. 











Qu Memoriam 


STUART M. STANLEY 
1894—1956 


Stuart M. Stanley, who served for many years as 
a business representative of the ‘‘Chronicle” in the 
New York field, died at his New York residence, 
440 East 56th Street, age 62. Up to his retirement 
last January he was Vice-President and Eastern 
Manager of the national dental magazine, ‘Oral 
Hygiene,’ which publishes four magazines for the 


dental trade. 


Mr. Stanley was born in California and was well 


known in financial and 


Crug circles. He was a 


member of the Sleepy Hollow Country Club and 
the Young Men’s Lyceum Club of Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Surviving are his widow, Ethel Saymour Stanley, 
a daughter, Mrs. Robert Hebbard, a granddaughter, 
two brothers and three sisters. 


During his active years at the “Chronicle,” Mr. 
Stanley was admired by his co-workers and will be 
remembered for his independence of thought, vig- 
orous mentality and courage in all his business 


situations and problems. 





Connecticut Brevities 


The Sikorsky Aircraft division 
of United Aircraft Corp. has an- 
nounced that it plans to add 433.- 
200 square feet to its Stratford 
plant which was opened in 1955, 
thus increasing its size by 50%. 
This addition will permit the 
transfer of 1,000 engineering and 
service employees from the 
Bridgeport plant, with the result- 
ing available space in Bridgeport 
to be used for increased produc- 
tion there. The Stratford plant 
produces the Sikorsky S-55 and 
S-56 helicopters, while the Sikor- 
sky S-58 helicopter is manufac- 
tured at the Bridgeport plant. 


C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of paper specialties in 
Windsor Locks since 1769, has re- 
cently purchased 25 acres of in- 
dustrial land on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Dexter D. Coffin, Presi- 
dent, in making the announce- 
ment, has said that the purchase 
is part of the company's long- 
range planning program, and 
there are-no immediate plans for 
construction. The company is 
looking toward the future possi- 
bility of a pranch plant there to 
serve the Canadian markets. The 
land is located on the St. Law- 
rence River-in the town of Au- 
gusta, west of Prescott, Ontario. 


The Southern New England 
Telephone Company has an- 
nounced plans for construction of 
a new office building in the Oak 
Street Redevelopmert Area im 
New Haven. The building, which 
will be New Haven’s largest com- 
mercial structure, will provide 


‘working space for 2,400 employ- 


ees. Construction, which it is esti- 
mated will cost more than $10.- 
000,000 is scheduled to begin next 
spring and is expected to be coin- 
pleted early in 1959. 


Heublein Inc. (formerly G. F. 
Heublein & Bro., Inc.,) a leading 
manufacturer, importer and dis- 


tributor of food and liquor, has 
reported sharp business gains for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956. The company, which is 
closely held, had never revealed 
its operations to the public until 
January of this year. The latest 
report shows’ consolidated net 
sales of $68,543,461 for the 1956 
fiscal year, compared to $43,039,- 
195 for the 10 months ended June 
30, 1955. Gains were reported in 
all divisions, among them a 17% 
increase in sales for the com- 
pany’s A-1l sauce, and an 85% in- 
crease in sales for Smirnoff 
Vodka. Net income for the 1956 
fiscal year amounted to $2,235,528 
compared to $753.976 for the 19- 
month 1955 period. There are 
500,000 shares of common stock 
authorized, with 359,689 shares 
presently outstanding. 

Heublein is planning for expan- 
sion in both its food and liquur 
divisions. Arrangements have 
been made to purchase a tract of 
land in Muscatine, Iowa, for the 
storage of grain neutral spirits. 
The company is also planning ‘to 
purchase 11.3 acres of land in 
Menlo Park, Calif. for the erec- 
tion of a new plant equipped for 
the processing and manufacture 
of various food and liquor prod- 
ucts. Effective Jan. 1, Hueblein 
will become the agency for a well- 
known brand of sherry and port 
wines made in England. 


The Lycoming division of Avco 
Manufacturing Corp., at Stratford, 
has been awarded three contracts 
totaling more than $17 million for 
the manufacture of. R-1820 piston 
engines for Army helicopters and 
various Navy aircraft, R-1300 en- 
gines for Coast Guard aircraft, 
and product development of the 
T-53 gas turbine engine. The 
company has also established a 
tuition aid program for salaried 
engineering and technical per- 
sonnel who wish to continue their 
studies. Some 300 employees are 
eligible to participate in the plan. 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar 


By C. CANBY BALDERSTON* 
Vice-Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


In delineating monetary and fiscal role, and pointing out that 
they cannot hold-up against group psychology running ram- 
pant, Federal Reserve Vice-Chairman concludes “combined 
action of general monetary policy, of fiscal policy, and of 
prudent decision making by” labor, business and consumers, 
is required to protect dollar’s purchasing power. Mr. Balderston 
explains price inflation in terms of quantity theory of money; 
re-emphasizes Fed’s policy of not allowing mere monetary 
expansion than is consistent with orderly growth; finds past 
direct and selective controls were unsuccessful; and trusts 
future economic anticipations will not be lost through failure 
to meet immediate problems. 


Money is tight and the reasons 
need to be understood. At stake 
is the protection of the buying 
power of the dollar. At stake also 

is the stretcn- 

ing out of the 
present period 
uf high pros- 

perity and e.i.- 

ployment. 

Fortunately 

the long fu- 
tureofour 
economy is 
one of rich 
~p r.o mise. 

Thanks to 
‘technological 

advanee and 

population in- 

crease, the 

lon g-term 
prospects are superb. The wide 
recognition of this fact leads to 
the speculative. enthusiasm that 
inspires some of the current plant 
expansion. These prospects are so 
full of hove for high employment 
and a never-rising seale of living 
that it would be a pity indeed if 
they were to be lost through fail- 
ure to grapple with the immeaiate 
problems. These problems stem 
from the fact that currently ag- 
gregate demand is in excess of 
supply. Prices are being pusheu 
upward, the economy endangered 
by cost squeezes, and values in- 
flated by speculation. Too often 
binges have led to painful hang- 
overs. 

At a time when the general 
business climate is inflationary, it 
is obviously necessary to pursue 
credit policies designed to restrain 
excessive credit expansion. Also 
it is obviously not feasible for 
commercial ‘banks to provide for 
the accommodation of all who 
wish to borrow. Some loan appli- 
cations must necessarily be re- 
fused or deferred by commercial 
banks, even though they may be 
technically credit-wortay. 





C. Canby Baiderston 


Re-emphasizes Fed’s Policy 


The recent rise in interest rates, 
including Federal Reserve bank 
discount rates, seems to have 
caused considerable apprehension 
lest the supply of funds in tae 
money market during the ensuing 
months be insufficient to provide 
for essential credit needs, such as 
the movement of crops and the 
financial requirements of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. In view of tais 
apparent concern, it seems désir- 
able to re-emptasize that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has no in- 
tention of allowing such a situa- 
tion to develop. The Federal Re- 
serve System has the continuing 
duty of providing a monetary ex- 
pansion consistent with orderly 
growth of the economy. The dis- 
count facilities of the Federal 
Reserve banks continue to be 
available to member banks re- 
quiring temporary funds for their 
essential needs. 

The goal of economic progress 
is more jobs and ...ore goods 
combined with a dollar of stable 
buying power. The road toward 
this goal stretches ahead as an in- 
viting path for us and our children 





*An address by Mr. Balderston before 
the 55th Annual. Naticnal Asseciation of 
Supervisors of State Banks Conven? -- 
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provided the current economic 
traffic does not become snarled. 
Into the road there is now pouring 
more economic traffic than tne 
present road capacity will permit 
to move forward at one time. This 
traffic comes both from govern- 
ment and from private sources; 
from corporations anxious to ex- 
pand, and from individuals who 
wisn homes and other durable 
goods. Too many people wis to 
get through first even if they dis- 
regard the rules of the road. 

What is the nature of this traffic 
jam that threatens to impede eco- 
nomic progress? The demand for 
scarce goods is exceeding tne sup- 
ply and pushing prices. upward. 
This explains what has been hap- 
pening wita respect to wholesale 
and consumer prices. Too many 
people want too many things too 
fast. They want to build new 
plants, ofiice buildings, ships and 
planes at an unheard-of-rate and 
still retain record rates of pro- 
duction for residences and autos, 
The resultant pyramiding of de- 
mand not only creates scarcities 
such as that tor steei ani Cement, 
but for certain labor skills as well. 


Tight Credit Is Due to 
Demand 

What is so clearly evident in the 
case of scarce materials and labor 
applies also to money and credit. 
The so-called tightness of credit 
is often attributed to insufficient 
supply, whereas it has in fact re- 
sulted chiefiy from a pyramiding 
of demand. Actually tse supply 
of money and credit is larger than 
a year ago, instead of being small- 
er as many imply when tney use 
the phrase “tight money.” 

Moreover, money is being made 
to work harder. Demand deposits 
are being turned over about 8% 
faster than a year ago. This in- 
crease in money activity is to be 
expected in a period of credit 
stringency, and has the effect of 
making the supply of money more 
efficient. 

The aggregate and rival de- 
mands of corporations and indi- 
viauals to borrow heavily in order 
to buy mcre goods than exist at 
the moment explain the concern 
over the cost and availability of 
credit. When tre demand for 
eredit exceeds the supply of it, 
the price tends to rise. This is 
how the marketplace allocates the 
existing supply of credit among 
the rival claimants for it. In the 
process, many individuals and 
companies are disappointed that 
they cannot secure the funds to 
buy what they want right away. 
As a nation we are trying to spend 
faster than we save. If we should 
succeed, the higher prices that 
would result spell inflation with 
all its dread consequences to sav- 
ings and to those aependent upon 
them. The well being is involved 
of wage earners who have pension 
rights and similar fringe benefits 
as well as that of widows, school 
teachers and all whose incomes 
are fixed. 


Controls Are Partial Answer 

There are some who would curb 
spending through price controls 
and rationing. Sueh direct or se- 
ective controls over imports, food, 


critical materials and credit were 
resorted to by many nations, in- 
cluding our own, during and im- 
mediately after the war. It is my 
conviction that they are only a 
partial answer. Even supported 
by wartime patriotism, ther suc- 
cess was limited and in the end 
did not prevent inflation. They 
did not prevent eventual loss in 
the purchasing power of tie 
monetary unit. And they did in- 
volve the policing of hundreds of 
thousands of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises and of private 
citizens. It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that country after country 
shook off tnis harness of goveru- 
mental controls when peacetime 
conditions pcrmitted free markets 
to operate because such markets 
enable individuals to determine 
for themselves what they need, 
what they will buy, and at what 
price. Even tnougn many indi- 
vidual spending decisions be un- 
wise, the free market gives people 
the satisfaction of using their own 
knowledge, judgment, and initia- 
tive. In a democratic free-enter- 
prise economy we must depend 
upon free markets and upon in- 
telligent, not irrational, aecisions 
on the part of businessmen and 
consumers. 


Proper Role for Fed and 
Treasury 

The proper role of government 
in these matters is to be respon- 
sible. for fiscal policy, incluaing 
the balancing of its own budget, 
and for general monetary policy. 
Responsible for the fiscal policy 
are the Treasury and tne Congress. 
Responsibility for monetary policy 
has been assigned by the Congress 
to the Federal Reserve System 
with a mandate to serve as a 
trustee over the total. sunply of 


money and to carry on tts work~* 


without fear or tavor, free trom 
partisan political pressure on the 
one hand, or private’ business 
pressure on the other. Its par- 
ticular role is to regulate the re- 
serves available to tne commercial 
banks so that bank credit may ex- 
pand and contract flexibly in ac- 
coruance witn the fluctuating 
needs of the economy. In the light 
of the Employment Act of 1946, 
those needs may be expressed 
most simply as the fostering of 
sustaned economic growth and the 
maintenance of economic equilib- 
rium. There can ‘be no economic 
equilibrium without stable buying 
power of the dollar. 


If the supply of credit becomes 
excessive in relation to the goods 
and services available, prices tend 
to rise;' if the converse is true, 
prices’ tend to fall. Therefore, if 
the value of money is to be stable 
and to assist the economy to move 
steadily upward, its supply (at the 
current rate of deposit turnover) 
must be harmonized with the flow 
of goods. Hence, the supervision 
of government is needed over the 
total supply of money and credit. 
The apportionment among indi- 
vidual borrowers, however, is best 
left to competition between 
private borrowers and _ private 
lenders. It is the responsibility of 
the central bank to influence the 
total supply of credit. but the 
selection of the particular cus- 
tomers to whom loans are to be 
made is left to the discretion of 
commercial bankers and other 
private lenders. 


The Rules of the Economic Road 


The problem, then, is to keep 
the economy running at high speed 
without overstraining its capacity. 
A continuous stream of transac- 
tions must be kept running much 
like the stream of traffic on a 
crowded highway. The latter can 
move with speed and safety only 
if drivers observe the traffic rules 
brought forth by experience. 

The rules of the economic road, 
like traffic rules, are sometimes 
ignored. Perhaps the most funda- 
mental of them is the preservation 
of balance and proportion between 
protection and risk, caution and 


daring, liquidity and expansion. 
Moreover, the quality of debt 
should not be impaired by equitzs’ 
that is overlv thin. Finally, the 
decision-making of lenders and 
borrowers, wWuewer business @rxcc- 
utives or consumers, must be 
prudent to provide economic 
growth free from serious inflation 
or from recession with its destruc- 
tion of values. 

The financial panic of 1907 that 
led to the founding of the Federal 
Reserve System six years later, 
the inventory panic of 1920 and 
1921 with its crashing prices, and 
the collapsing stock market of 
1929 and 1930 all preach their 
respective sermons. The quality 
of past business decisions may be 
said to determine the fundamental 
sounaness of the economy at any 
given time. The decisions of 1955 
are reflected in the sales. inven- 
tory, and employment figures of 
1956 and may indeed influence 
those of 1957. These business de- 
cisions not only are influenced by 
Bivup Poyruvuivgy, lacy vw 
create it. Sometimes they reflect 
excessive pessimism; sometimes 
speculative optimism. 

One lesson of the depression of 
the 1930’s would seem to be that 
if equity values suffer from too 
great cestruction, those executives 
who must venture if the economy 
is to revive are too distraught and 
fearful to do so; or if thev hove 
the requisite courage and daring, 
tuey tnay NO 1UNBeELr NE CuLlssucicu 
credit-worthy by lenders. 


aacap 


Two Reminders and 
Observations 
In contrast is the psychology of 
ehviliencs and wnuwarranted an- 
timism. Financial history records 
buGuws alter Duval 
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cause men “chased the fast buck” 
at the sacrifice of prudence. Tw» 
observations may be in order. One 
is that speculative fever may nec* 
if it should again sicken the ecor 
omy, take the form of stock mar 
ket speculation like that of 192° 
when margin requirements we: 
too low and the rewards of th 
call-money market were too er 
ticing. Speculation has many forr 
of dress and even of disguise. Tt 
second observation is that neithe: 
monetary control nor fiscai polic’ 
nor the two in concert, are like! 
to maintain economic stability 
group psychology runs rampar ° 
How could they revive busine 
from depression in the face ce? 
general despair? Or prevent ir 
flation amidst a wave of reckle 
business decisions? 

The problem of protecting ti 
purchasing power of the dollar : 
like a three-legged stool. It r: 
quires the combined action ©! 
general monetary policy, of fisc: 
policy, and of prudent decisic 
making by labor leaders, busines 
executives and consumers. . 
would be highly desirable for eac 
businessman and consumer to rev 
gard himself as a trustee of th 
economic health of the whole cou 
munity. A philosophy of trustee 
ship and a sense of responsibili: 7 
are salient features of democrat : 
free enterprise and of a healih7 


economy. 


With Richard Harrison 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Nel 
Peart has become connected wi 1 
Richard A. Harrison, 2200 Si--- 
teenth Street. 
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This is not an offering of these shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to bus, 
any of such shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


Common Stock 


($1 Par Value) 


Price $22.50 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 








writers only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


Blyth & Co., Ine. 


: Dean Witter & Co. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Goodbody & Co. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
Butcher & Sherrerd 
First Securities Company of Chicago 
Wm. C. Roney & Company 
Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
Julien Collins & Company 
Hill Richards & Co. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 
Rodman & Renshaw 
Sutro & Co. 
Hawkins & Co. 


November 14, 1956, 


First of Michigan Corporation 
Model, Roland & Stone 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 
Courts & Co. 


Schwabacher & Co. 
Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc. 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 
Hooker & Fay 
Irving Lundborg & Co. 
Saunders, Stiver & Co. 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 


MacNaughton-Greenawalt & Co. 


Central Republic Company 
Paine, Wine, laden & Curis 
E. F. Hutton & Compar 7 
Walston & Co., Inc. 
H. Hentz & C., 
Stein Bros. & Boyc 5 
Burnham and Compan / 
R. S. Dickson & Compar , 
Pacific Nantel Ciatnte ) 
Straus, Blosser & McDowe! 
Boettcher and Compas / 
Elworthy & C. 
Kenower, MacArthur & ( 
R. C. O'Donnell & Compan / 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, In, 
Winslow, Cohi & Stetso , 


Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inv. 
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The stock market was 
somewhat divorced from its 
recent fears this week and 
was able to put on a show of 
selective strength largely 
based on solid fundamentals 
like good steel operations, 
continued high demand for 
oil for the domestic com- 
panies and the prospects of 
defense spending running ata 
high rate indefinitely. 

“% % % 

Lukens Steel was a partic- 
ular star on forecasts for 
earnings of around $20, or 
four times last year’s results. 
The stock which sold at a low 
of $42 this year, and under 
the $40 line in past years, was 
able to reach a peak of triple 
the low price and well past 
twice its previous peak prices 
in recent years. 


Firming copper _ prices 
helped buoy the copper shares 
and they were able on occa- 
sion to put on superior mar- 
ket action, particularly since 
the high average price of the 
red metal this year _ has 
helped earnings show up very 
favorably. 

International oils swayed 
with the hopes and fears gen- 
erated alternately over the 
Middle-East crisis with the 
expectation general that they 
will have a nervous trading 
life for some time to come, 
and be_ ultra-susceptible to 
any bad news from the area. 
The popularity of the domes- 
tic oils to a degree will be in 
inverse ratio to the fate of the 
foreign ones marketwise. 


Steel Demand Diffused 

Steel demand has been any- 
thing but concentrated in the 
larger companies and_ the 
specialty ones as far as their 
profits reports are concerned, 
have participated fully in the 
boom. One of. the more 
highly-regarded segments of 
the industry is the stainless 
steel producers who no longer 
are solely dependent on one 
field. Their work currently 
ranges from stainless utensils 
for dairy and home io prod- 
ucts for jet aircraft and 
atomic energy installations. 


Such companies as Eastern 
Stainless Steel, which has had 
an erratic earnings record in 
past years, have been able to 
show a much more solid pros- 
perity basis recently. Eastern, 
while a low-yield item, still 
stands at a conservative value 
on a times-earnings basis with 
its speculative promise ei- 
hanced by the fact that the 
market is a fast growing one. 


Armco Steel among the 
integrated companies of 
better investment quality is 


one of the important makers 
of stainless. Armco, more- 
over, will be able to post 1956 
profits far more comparable 
with 1955 than the other 
large companies since its 
operations are never affected 
completely even by industry- 
wide strikes. During the mid- 
year industry shutdown, 
Armco was still able to hold 
operations to around half of 
capacity because of its large 
number of non-unionized 
plants. 


General Dynamics, which 
was able in the first three- 
quarters of the year to boost 
profits by half, was some- 
thing of a preferred issue in 
the aircrafts. Its activities are 
bolstered by its work in the 
field of atomic propulsion of 
submarines and, presumably, 
surface vessels in the future. 


The Re-flating Coal Industry 

One of the industries that 
has been sailing along, ap- 
parently unaware of the soft 
spots in the economv. is that 
of coal production. The con- 
sumption slump underway 
since the end of World War II 
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was reversed last year and 
the consensus of opinion is 
that the deflation was suf- 
ficiently comprehensive so 
that there is little further de- 
cline ahead in railroad and 
home use. On the other hand, 
utility and industrial use is 
seen certain to grow. 
, " 

Truax-Traer Coal, a low- 
cost strip mining operator, is 
a bit down the list in size 
among the nation’s coal pro- 
ducers but is well up toward 
the top of the list in turning 
in operating profits. Some- 
thing like three-fourths of its 
sales are to industry and 
utility customers, putting it 
directly in line to benefit 
from industrial expansion. Its 
better than 5/2‘. yield is 
among the fatter ones avail- 
able in the industry, particu- 
larly for a company with a 
strong financial position. 

A Promising Can Merger 

Among the recent mergers 
that should be about in posi- 
tion to demonstrate the bene- 
fits of the union is National 
Can at the lower-price end ol 
the list, which since its ac- 
quisition of Pacific Can is in 
line to give some real com- 
petition to the two leaders of 
this industry. The company 
has been able to do a sood 
job in bringing dollars down 


NASD to Sponsor National List of 
Over-the-Counter Stock Quotations 


Tabulation to include industrial, utility, bank and insurance 
stocks actively dealt in and which have a national following 


among dealers and investors. 


Standards used to determine 


eligibility of a stock for inclusion in the list are: minimum of 

1,000 stockholders; minimum price of $5 at time of listing; 

200,000 shares in hands of the public; and “convincing proof 
of public interest and dealer activity.” 


After more than a year of plan- 
ning and preparation, including 
rumerous conferences with rep- 
resentatives of members’ from 
every section of the country, the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers announces that it will 
sponsor publication of a National 
list of quotations of over-the- 
counter securities industrial, 
utility, bank and insurance stocks. 

Frank L. Reissner, Chairman of 
the National Quotations Commit- 
tee, in announcing completion of 
plans for a National list, said his 
committee considered this ‘a frr- 
ward step in the Association’s con- 
tinuing efforts to build greater and 
greater prestige and recognition 
for securities in the over-the- 
counter market.” 

Mr. Reissner emphasized tat 
the National list will consist only 
of those issues which meet certain 
standards. These standards, he 
said, are measures of the extent 
to which the securities may be 
considered to have national inter- 
est, dealer and public. The Asso- 
ciation will continue to sponsor 
publication of over-the-counter 
securities on a regional or local 
basis as it has done since its for- 
mation. 

Standards adopted for the Na- 
tional list, Mr. Reissner said, in- 
clude: 

—A 
holders. 

-A minimum price of $5 when 
added to the list. 

200,000 shares of the issue in 
the hands of the public. 

Convincing proof of public 
interest and dealer activity. 


minimum of 1,000 stock- 


“This will be a job of continuing 
review of developments wit”in 
the market which impart to an 
issue an ever-widening circle of 
dealer and investor interest,’ Mr. 
Reissner said. “It is not our pur- 
pose to create a list of ‘blue chip’ 
issues or in any way to adversely 
affect local and regional markets. 
As a matter of fact, the action of 
our committee is nothing more 
than a recognition of an existing 
set of facts; namely, a large num- 
her of over-the-conter issues 
today are of such stature as to 
market activity, number of stock- 
holders, capitalization and price 
as to make them well-known and 
recognized in every section of the 
country. With such issues it is no 
longer a matter of location of the 
company or origin of the issue— 
the stocks are actively dealt in 
and have a following nationally.” 

In addition to Reissner, the ot*er 
members of the National Quota- 
tions Committee are: Vice-Chair- 
man William A. Fuller, Chicago; 
Albert C. Purkiss, New York: Ed- 
sar R. Rouse, Washington: Tustin 
B. Stevenson, Jr., Cincinnati; 
Oliver J. Troster, New York: Jchn 
W. Turner, Dallas; Emmet K. 
Whitaker, San Francisco. 

“In addition to the standards 
that will guide us on issues to be 
included in the National list, the 
quotations to be used will be based 
on actual bids in the market at 
the time of compilation of the 
list,” Mr. Reissner said. 

Some 360-odd stocks make up 
the National list as it stands at the 
moment, it was announced, 


to net income with an even 
better growth potential in the 
future than the major pro- 
ducers. This gives it a lever- 
age factor that has a distinct 
appeal in some investment 
circles. The company has 
stepped up sales to where this 
year they will run around 
50% ahead of those of oniy 
four years ago. Management 
predictions are for an annual 
increase of at least 10% for 
the next several years. 
Interesting Retailers 


Department stores, long 
neglected in the market, have 
a rather faithful following 
particularly for those, like 
Allied Stores, that offer a 
yield of around 6'14‘% to keep 
well above any bond market 
competition. Moreover, the 
issue has been able to show 
above-average sales growth 
with its dividend well covered 
by a payout of only a little 
more than half of earnings. 
F. W. Woolworth also is con- 
sidered as one of the more 
laggard of the quality issues 
with a yield of 5!2‘% and the 
allure of its newest plan to 
take a stab at the mail order 
business. 


With the aircrafts back in 
vogue, Boeing was prominent 
in being able to push to ap- 
pearances on the list of new 
highs, which is something of 
a recovery after its rather 
sizable dip in sales last year. 
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The company’s principal ap- 
peal is as the leading pro- 
ducer of strategic long-range 
planes which, in view of the 
foreign situation, are going to 
be a fixture in American de- 
fense planning for a _ long 
time to come. Most projec- 
tions indicate that the transi- 
tion to newer planes is pretty 
well over and Boeing, for one, 
should be able to record 
better results not only next 
year but even for the year 
beyond. 


A Prominent Convalescent 


Westinghouse Electric is 
also an issue where a period 
of trouble upset the upward 
spiral, the specific pitfall in 
this case being a rather long 
and costly strike early this 
year from which the company 
has yet to recover fully. Prof- 
its for this year still reflect 
high promotional costs of re- 
gaining markets lost during 
the strike that lasted nearly 
half a year. New orders have 
been piling up at _ record 
levels, however, and the first 
significant recovery in the 
figures was in the September 
quarter. The company, ap- 
parently, has turned the 
corner and stands in line to 
boost both sales and profits at 
a steady clip from here out. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.| 


NSTA Notes 


SECURITY DEALERS OF THE CAROLINAS 
At the annual meeting of the Securities 


Dealers of the Carolinas held 


in Southern 


Pines on Oct. 25, the following persons were 
elected officers for the year 1956-1957: 


President: 


Joseph H. Sanders, Jr., the 


Robinson-Humphrey Co., Columbia, S. C. 


Vice-President: Logan Pratt, R. S. Dick- 
son & Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

Secretary: Thomas Moore, G. H. Crawford 
& Company, Columbus, S. C. 

Treasurer: James F. Clardy, McCarley & 


Josepn H. Sanders 


Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 

At the annual meeting of the Security Traders Association 
of Connecticut held on Oct. 26, 1956, at the Waverly Inn, Cheshire, 
Conn., the following officers were elected for the year 1957: 


Bo: ¥ 


A. Maurits Johnson Edward 


J. Beakey 


Guy R. Hogarth 


President—A. Maurits Johnson, G. H. Walker & Co., Bridge- 


port, Conn. 


First Vice-President—Edward J. Beakey, Eddy Bros. & Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Second Vice-President—Guy 


& Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


R. Hogarth, Edw. M. Bradley 


Secretary-Treasurer—George H. Angelos, Chas. W. Scranton 


& Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Governor—William H. Rybeck, Wm. H. Rybeck & Co., Meri- 


den, Conn. 


Governor—Frederick T. Sutton, 


Haven, Conn. 


White, Weld & Co., New 
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Closed circuit television by IT&T takes 
you anywhere, sees everything 








A checker jots down boxcar numbers far across 
the freight yard... a bank clerk verifies a check 
signature ...a pipeline supervisor reads a meter 
a mile away. This is the magic of private wire TV. 
another example of advanced concepts in visual 
telecommunication introduced by International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
Farnsworth Electronics Company, a division of 


ITaT, is engaged in research, development and 


manufacture of closed-circuit television systems 
and equipment... for the military and for indus- 
try. education, traffic control, security and law 
enforcement, telemetering, material handling, re- 
mote supervision and inspection, observation of 
hazardous operations, and many other uses. 
ITa&T scientists and engineers continue to dem- 
onstrate their leadership in electronics and com- 


munications. 
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New Impoitance of management 
To Sur Nation and Economy 


j By DR. PETER F. DRUCKER* 
Professor of Management, Graduate School of Business 
New York University 
Author, Business and Government Consuitant 


Decision-making, committing 


present resources for future 


anticipations; welding together efforts and energies; and 
organizing productive power on a moral plane, are depicted 
by nationally known business advisor as the inte!lectual, social 
and moral dimensions of the crucial, revolutionary discipline, 
“management.” Dr. Drucker attributes management’s sudden 
importance and recognition to emergence of many power cen- 
ters, besides big Government, and to rise of big business enter- 
prise. Discloses withering away of classical owner concept, 
even when owner is the manager. States free world survival, 
and whether we grow or shrink, depends upon management’s 
ability to direct modern nationhood and industrial economy. 


Managing is one of the oldest 
activities of man. Human life, even 
j1 its most primitive form, would 
rot have been possible without 
snomebody’s 
inanaging. For 
ltuman life 
has always 
Leen in insti- 
{utions. And 
jaanagement 
is the active, 
{he life-giv- 
ing, the dy- 
ramic force 
vvithout which 
no institution 
can come into 
being, let 
ilone survive. 

But man- 
rging is also 
cne of the newest and youngest 
activities of man. Or, at the very 
Jeast, our awareness that such an 
;etivity exists and such a func- 
f‘on as management exists, is of 
exceedingly recent date. Nothing 
rx0ws this better than tne fact 
fhat until two or three decadcs 
i 20, we had no word to describe 
this activity. Even in the carly 
"Twenties, “management” and 
“managing,” though both are very 
incient Anglo-Saxon words, had 
one of the meaning we now give 
fo these words. In England man- 
sgement was, until four or five 
vears ago, always put between 
quotation marks and used as a 


Peter F. Drucker 


conscious, if not self-conscious 
Americanism. And very few of 
fhe other European languages 


have any word for this activity at 
ill. Most of them simply use the 
American term “management” in 
clear recognition of the fact that 
there is no term in their own 
language that would do. 

Why haven’t we been aware of 
tiis function, this activity earlier? 
/and why, today, are we so highly 
conscious of it, so concerned with 
i:? What explains that earlier 
fenerations did not see what we 
:9 clearly see? A great deal of the 
jrarts and pieces of what we to- 
«ay call ‘“‘managing” were indeed 
seen very much earlier. On the 
rtate, on government, on laws, on 
justice, there is still nothing that 
{oes beyond the vision and the 
understanding of the Greeks. In 
respect to leadership, there is still 
10 better text than the Old Testa- 
ment. And certainly that highly 
important, if not crucial subject, 
the relationship between the in- 
Cividual person and the organized 
institution, has never been 
ftudied more closely or under- 
stood more clearly than during 
the High Middle Ages. Yet none 
cf our predecessors ever but the 
pieces together and came up with 
this concept, this vision, this 
Ixnowledge of a purposeful human 


metivity, namely managing. Why 
do we all of a sudden see so 
clearly what to earlier times 


seemed to be totally invisible? 





_*From a talk by Dr. Drucker at the 
Fifticth Anniversary Commencement Ex- 
ercise, Pace College, New York City. 





Why Sudden Importance of 
Management? 

One answer is, of course, that 
our time has seen a very rapid 
process of institutionalization. 
Only 50 years ago, at least in the 
Western World, power centers 
were few and weak. Today or- 
ganized centers of power, that is, 
highly charged institutions, domi- 
nate our life: the big government, 
the big armed forces, big business, 
the big labor union, to mention 
just a few. More and more the 
individual is becoming effective 
only insofar as he works through 
and with these organized institu- 
tional centers of power. But, after 
all, the lack of such centers dur- 
ing the nineteenth century rather 
than the present rapid growth of 
these centers, is, historically, the 
exception. Certainly, at least in 
the free world, these organized 
institutions of powers are still 
much less dominant, much less 
prominent, much less important 
than they were in antiquity or in 
the Middle Ages. Yet during those 
times, the understanding of man- 
agement was well beyond the 
horizon even of the most far- 
sighted. 

Another reason for our sudden 
vision of managing and manage- 
ment is, of course, the rise of the 
modern big business enterprise. 
In particular, the problem posea 
by the shift from the owner to the 
manager has forced our attention 
onto the concept and function of 
management. It may well be said 
to have been the starting point of 
our thinking about this new proc- 
ess, this new function which we 
call management. For the people 
responsible for business enter- 
prise today can no longer behave 
according to the classical pattern 
of the owner, not even if, indeed, 
they themselves are the owners. 
That they have had to learn to 
subordinate their own interests to 
the survival’s interests of the 
enterprise and to the purposes of 
the many groups which stand in 
a special relationship of right, 
responsibility, and claim to the 
enterprise, is indeed a new and 
startling phenomenon, which 
could not be explained within the 
framework of the _ traditional 
nineteenth century concept, either 
of human behavior or of economic 
life. 

Still, the real reason why we, 
today, see managing and manage- 
ment, and why we, today, concern 
ourselves so much with this proc- 
ess and this function, is a very 
much deeper one. And unless we 
understand it, we will not really 


be able to understand what we 
mean when we say “managing” 


and “management.” 


Real Reason for Management's 
Importance 


The real reason is the tremen- 
dous shift in the world-view 
which the Western World is un- 
dergoing. during the twentieth 
century. It might best be charac- 
terized by saying that the period 
during which Descartes and the 
Cartesian world-view dominated 
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the West are definitely over—the 
300 years which our history books 
call “tthe modern age.’ It was 
typical of the Cartesian vision 
that it held axiomatically that the 
whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts; nay, indeed, that the whole 
is the sum of its parts. This we 
no longer believe today. In fact, 
we rapidly even lose the faculty 
of understanding what this state- 


ment, so. self-evident to our 
grandfathers, actually means, ot 


indeed, that it means anything ai 
all. 

In every discipline today, we 
subscribe, even though quite un- 
consciously, to the axiom that the 
whole is, at the very least, dif- 
ferent from the sum of its parts, 
if not that the whole alone has 
recognizable existence, and that 
the parts are very little but de- 
ductions from this vision of the 
whole. In psychology we talk to- 


day about the “personality.” In 
physics we talk about “fields,” in 
engineering of “systems,” in bi- 


ology of “organisms” and of or- 
ganic processes, such as “metab- 
olism.” Our economic thinking 
starts out with a concept of na- 
tional income, national products, 
and national productivity. And 
similarly, we talk of wholes in the 
arts. 


Cartesian Universe No Longer 
Accepted 
We are seeing configurations. 


And it is the configuration that is 
real to us, not the parts that com- 
pose it. 

The essence of all these con- 
figurations, which together give us 
our modern world-view, is that 
they are purposeful. In the Car- 
tesian universe, wholes were ex- 
plained by causes, were, indeed. 
the effects of causes that lay in 
the parts. In the twentieth century 
world-view, it is the purpose of 
the whole that alone enables us 
even to identify the parts, to 
describe them, and to understand 
them. It is not true, as some 
modern philosophers of science 
seem to state, that we have sub- 
stituted a random universe, gov- 
erned by statistical probability for 
the causal universe of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 
We are rapidly in the process ot 
replacing the causal universe of a 
mechanistic philosophy and phys- 
ics with a purposeful universe ot 
configurations in each of which 
the parts, the ideas, the phenoim- 
ena themselves, can be understood 
only on the assumption that they 
could not have been arranged or 
organized differently were they 
organized and arranged for the 
purpose of configuration itself. 

And finally, essential to this 
modern world-view, is that all 
of these configurations are proc- 
esses, that is, moving, growing, 
dynamic. Where the universe of 
the Cartesian philosophy was es- 
sentially a timeless universe, ours 
is always directed toward the 
future, always reaching out, al- 
ways developing, always becom- 
ing. 

It is much too early, apparently, 
for us to understand what this 
new vision, this new world-view 
of ours means. We so far lack the 
concept to describe it and the 
methodology to explore it. We so 
far lack our Descartes. And it is 


certainly not my job—even if I 
were capable, as I am not — to 
supply this great philosophical 


synthesis which we need to un- 
derstand what we already feel 
and to analyze wnat we already 
know. 


Management Is Organized Activity 

But it is quite clear that our 
understanding of managing and 
management, indeed our ability to 
perceive the existence of such an 
activity and such a function are 
the direct result of this new 
world-view. It is perhaps even 
clear that the speed with which 
we have shifted 


to this new 
world-view, a speed that has left 
behind, panting for breath, the 


professional philosopher and 
methodolgist, is, in no small meas- 


ure, the result of our need to 
understand management and 
managing, and of the speed with 
which management has become 
central to organized political, sa- 
cial, and economic life in the 
modern world. For management 
is truly such a “configuration,” 
such a “whole,” and “managing” 
is truly such a purposeful process. 
Indeed, these new concepts oi 
managing and managements are a 
means tocomprehend in one 
vision and to pull together in one 
discipline all the pieces that deal 
with the bringing together of hu- 
man beings into an organized and 
purposeful activity, all the pieces 
that, over the centuries, have been 
identified, described, and studied 
by so many of the great men oi 
our heritage. 

It is also imcreasingly clear, that 
in this new concept, in this new 
vision lies one of our greatest op- 
portunities for a better under- 
standing of this essential human 
activity and for purposeful and 
systematic work at improving our 
competence in managing and our 
performance as managers. For in 
these concepts we have the foun- 
dation for a true and genuine dis- 
cipline, which, in turn, should 
enable us to develop a true and 
genuine profession of managing, 
founded on a systematic and or- 
ganized body of knowledge, ca- 
pable of being taugnt,or at least of 
being learned, and informed by 
high standards of conduct and 
dedication. In the development of 
this discipline lies one of the 
greatest challenges and one of the 
greatest opportunities of our timc. 


Three Dimensional Management 


We know, so far, very little. We 
have barely begun work on the 
development of this discipline. So 
far it is a vision rather than a 
discipline, a promise rather than 
a fulfillment, an opportunity 
rather than a fact. But we know 
enough about it to know that this 
activity, which we call “manag- 
ing,” has three dimensions, three 
dimensions which, among them- 
selves, engage the whole of man, 
rather than just one of his facui- 
ties. We know that in managing 
there is an intellectual dimension. 
We know that there is a social 
dimension, and we know, finally, 
that there is a moral dimension. 

There is an inteliectual dimen- 
sion — and accordingly the need 
for a coolly intellectual, that is, 
a strict and rigorous discipline— 
because managing, regardless of 
the character of the institution 
managed, always means making 
decisions today in anticipation of 
the future. Managing always 
means committing present re- 
sources — and above all, present 
human resources — to future re- 
sults. In the business enternrise 
we might cal! this the entre- 
preneurial decision; in sgoverii- 
ment we might call it statesman- 
shiv. And it is not only that man- 
aging always means anticipating 
the future and committing re- 
sources to one’s reading of the 
future. It also means making the 
future; for these decisions in 
anticipation of the future’ in 
themselves shape and mold the 
future. Here is need, crying need, 
for an organized and svstematic 
Giscipline of decision-making and 
for an organized and systematic 
discipline of policy formulation. 

We have to learn how to set 
objectives and how to make as- 
sumptions with respect to the fu- 
ture which can still be considered 
rational—even though we will 
never be able to know the future. 
We have to learn how to measure 
our progress toward these ob- 
jectives, so as to know when to 
re-make the decision or to un- 
make it. We have to know how 
to assess risks and how to take 
risks in such a manner that we 
need not jeopardize the future of 
the institution entrusted to us by 
being reckless or by “playing it 
And this, let me repeat 
again, is an intellectual discipline, 
if only because decision-making 
is an activity of the mind. 


safe.” 


Management Welds Together 
Energies and Efforts 

But managing is also always 
social in character, for the only 
thing one can n-anage is the vi- 
sions, energies, and efforts of peo- 
ple. It is the purpose of manage- 
ment to bring together and to 
weld together the free and freely 
Ziven everzies and efiorts of tree 
people through a common purpose 
and for a common cause. It is the 
purpcse of management, and a 
major test of its competence and 
performance, to make effective all 
the strength that can be found in 
the human beings within the in- 
stitution, while neutralizing all 
the weaknesses inevitably found 
to be mixed in with the strengths. 
Managing means motivating. And 
the motivation must be appropri- 
ate both to the purpose the insti- 
tution serves and to the work it 
has to perform, and to the ideals, 
vislons, competences, and abilities 
of the individuals which compose 
the institution. 

And finally, managing always 
has a moral dimension. In fact, it 
has probably more than one moral 
dimension. It not only implies a 
responsibility for the goals of the 
institution itself. And unless the 
purpose to which the institution 
dedicates itself is the realization 
of some high ideal, the institution 
itself will be a mean and brutish 
one and will demean and make 
hrutish all those associated with 
it. But above all, managing, by 
necessity, means organization of 
power. And power, this is one 
lesson our long history should 
have taught us, should be justified 
only morally. 


Above all, managing means be- 
ing responsible for the vision, the 
energies, the efforts, and the re- 
sults of people. And it is charac- 
teristic of the human being—and 
the one thing that sets him apart 
from every other resource at 
man’s disposal—that he is not 
static, cannot, indeed, stand still. 
Above all, in work and life in an 
institution, the human being will 
either develop into a bigger, bet- 
ter person, a person with higher 
vision and greater competence; or 
tne human being will shrink, be- 
come smaller, pettier, less com- 
petent, and less capable. 


Management Sets Moral Goal 

There is deep and profound 
wisdom in the insight of Genesis: 
Man, alone among all creatures, 
was not endowed with a nature of 
his own but was created in the 
image of the Creator—his nature 
being either to develop into a true 
image, or to degenerate and be- 
come lower than the lowest brute. 
And while responsibility for this 
fundamental, existential choice 
open to man and to man alone, 
rests squarely upon each of us 
and upon the _ individual — for 
there is no development of man 
that is not self-development— it is 
the manager who, through his ex- 
ample, through his values, through 
his practices, and through the re- 
wards and incentives at his com- 
mand, creates the opportunities 
and challenges to _ self-develop- 
ment or destroys them. It is the 
manager who, in large measure, 
decides whether the people in an 
institution will grow or will 
shrink. 

If management is a profession, 
—and the manager clearly has to 
accept all the responsibilities of 
ine protessional—it will have to 
be a moral profession, above all; 
for what is to be professional on 
managing will have to be the ex- 
ercise of power. And if the man- 
ager has to acknowledge one su- 
preme law, it must be the law of 
Charity, in its truest and purest 
meaning, as the pursuit of man’s 
highest goals through his rela- 
tionship with others. 


American Management Faces 
Supreme Test 
That there is such a process, 
such activity and function as man- 
aging and management, we have 


only known for a scant 25 years— 
hardly enough for the world to 
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have gained currency, let alone 
for anyone to acquire proficiency 
in this new activity. And yet, de- 
spite its youth, its inexperience, 
its ignorance, management, and 
above all, American management, 
today, faces a supreme test and 
occupies a unique position. 

If there is one development that 
characterizes our world today, 
one development, the outcome ot 
which will determine how our 
ehildren and grandchildren will 
live, if not, whether tney will live 
altogether, it is the upsurge of 
areas which, only yesterday, were 
primitive, colonial, subject, un- 
der the sway of age-old custom 
and resigned to be governed by 
whoever could impose his will. 
Today, all over this world of ours, 
these peoples are striving for gov- 
ernments of their own and for 
modern economies that will de- 
liver them from the age-old bond- 
age to grinding poverty. The de- 
cision which of the rival basic be- 
liefs that today vie all over the 
world for dominance in the hearts 
and minds of men, will prevail, 
will depend on the ability with 
which the pre-industrial countries 
{and it might be better to de- 
scribe them as pre-political coun- 
tries) can achieve this twin-goal 
of modern, organized nationhood 
and modern, organized industrial 
economy. 

The achievement of both de- 
pends, above all, if not exclu- 
sively, on their ability to learn 
management and to produce man- 
agers. This, and I believe our 
discussion this morning has 
brought this out quite clearly, is 
the real key to the ability to or- 
Zanize political life and to the 
ability to organize economic life. 
For both depend on purposeful ac- 
tivity that unites human vision, 
energy, and effort for a common 
purpose, the activity which we 
eall ‘“‘managing.” 


Free World Looks to 
United States 


But it is the American man- 
ager who today stands in this 
world of ours as the symbol and 
the leader in management. It is 
the American achievement in the 
understanding of management and 
in its study that, throughout the 
world, stand for this new knowl- 
edge and discipline that is so ur- 
gently needed. It is from us, pri- 
marily, that the pre-industrral 
countries will have to learn what 
managing means; it is to us, above 
all, that their young people who 
want to become managers will 
look for example, leadership, and 
affirmation. If they will nct find 
here what they need, above all if 
they will not find here the dedi- 
cation to the highest standards of 
professional competence and to 
the highest moral values and pri- 
ciples, they will, of necessity, look 
elsewhere. It is on the American 
manager, his competence, his ded- 
ication to professional standarus 
and his unswerving faith in his 
own professional values and be- 
liefs, that the future, if not ihe 
survival of the free world, very 
largely depends. 


Joins King Merritt 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. — Charles 
C. Schooler has become connected 
with King Merritt & Company, 
Inc., Woodruff Building. 


With Daugherty, Butchart 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore.— Douglas 
Crowley is now connected with 
Daugherty, Butchart & Cole, Inc., 
729 Southwest Alder Street. 


With Paine, Webber 


(Special to Tue FINancial 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. John E. 
Usher is now connected with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
605 North Broadway. Mr Usher 
was previously with Schwabacher 
& Co. 


IRONICLE) 


Kidder, Peabody Greup 
Offers AMP Inc. Stock 


An underwriting group headed 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co. yester- 
day (Nov, 14) offered for public 
sale 277,700 shares of AMP Inc., 
$1 par value common stock at a 
price of $16.25 per share. 

Of the total shares offered, 
128,200 shares, which were pur- 
chased by the company from cer- 
tain employees and one other 
stockholder, are being sold for 
the account of the company and 
the- proceeds of the sale will be 
used for general corporate pur- 
poses, to enable the company to 
carry an increased inventory and 
to finance a larger balance of re- 
ceivables. The remaining 149,500 
shares are being offered fur the 


aceount of certain selling stock- 
holders and no part of the pro- 
ceeds will be received by the 
company. An additional 30,000 
shares of common stock are be- 
ing offered by the company to 
employees, the unsubscribed por- 
tion of which will be taken up 
by the underwriters for public 
offering. 

Formerly known as Aijircraft- 
Marine Products, Inc., AMP Inc. 
produces over 10,000 different 
types and sizes of solderless elec- 
tric wire terminals, which pro- 
vide a means of connection wher- 
ever electricial wiring is used, as 
well as a complete line of ma- 
chines and tools for attaching the 
terminals to wires. Industries 
served include electronics, busi- 


ness machines and computers, 
aircraft and automotive manu- 
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facturing, electric appliances and 
equipment, and many others. 

Sales have increased from $2,- 
210,483 in 1947 to $21,647,301 for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1955, at 
which date net income was $1,- 
605,588. For the eight months 
ended Aug. 31, 1956 sales were 
$20,719,354, and net income §$2,- 
142,163. 


Joins S. B. Franklin 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
William D. Clark, George M. Low, 
Jack S. Mah and Edwin W. 
Sharpe are now connected with 
Samuel B. Franklin & Company, 
Crocker Building. 








A DAY 


More than 240,000 people keep Cities Service, one of 
the world’s largest oil companies, operating at full steam 


... 240,000 people who locate, produce, refine, improve, 


market and invest in the petroleum that constitutes any 


oil company’s lifeblood. 


ati | 


A winning team? Judge for yourself: Today, Cities 


Service is pushing forward in ever longer strides, with 


new refining facilities and techniques, new oil discover- 


es improved petroleum products, unsurpassed in quality, 


ies, new pipelines and tankers, new dealers, and new and 
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Join F. W. Maisel 


(Special to THE FiNaNcrIat CHRONICLE) 

WALNUT CREEK, Calif.—Wil- 
liam H. Besthorn, Vivan S. 
Cooper, Wendell A. Hutchinson, 
Albert E. James, Tom W. Keeney, 
Ted Kenyon, Alexander T. Mer- 
rick, Donald A. D. Parka, Edward 
J. Silveira, Lou E. Turner, Mon- 
tyne R. Trulsson, Elizabeth J. 
Wedel and Edwin F. Winberg 
have been added to the staff of 
F. W. Maisel, 2901 Mt. Diablo 
Boulevard. 


Three With J. D. Creger 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
WHITTIER, Calif.— Glenn A. 
Dale, Clarence D. Goldberg, and 
Bernard Lurie have become asso- 
ciated with J. D. Creger & Co., 124 
North Bright Avenue. 





Moreover, the very fact that this surging activity 


exists, 


serves to assure further expansion... for 


healthy growth stimulates still more growth. 


And significantly, this growth is more than the sign 


of a healthy company .. 


. it’s living proof of a healthy 


country. For it again demonstrates the rich harvest of 


a system in which government, industry, and all citizens 


share an interest and an obligation toward each other, 
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Progress through Service 
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Does Lower Profits in Britain 
Check Inflation and Wage Rises? 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Noted British economist explains the advantages and dis- 
advantages arising from éfforts to meet increased costs out 
of profits. In crediting disinflationary measures for ending the 
process wherein increased costs were added to sales price as 
a matter of course, Dr. Eimzig shows that it has tended to 


cause imventory accumulation, 


non-durable goods price rise, 


profits squeeze, and discouraged risk capital-flow. 


LONDON, Eng. — The accounts 
of two leading British automobile 
manufacturing concerns showed a 
spectacular decline in their profits 
uuring the 
past year. The 
tracing profits 
of Standard 
Motor Com- 
pany declined 
by some 75%, 
while those of 


the Britisn 
Motor Corpo- 
rato1n group 


were down by 
423%. Declines 
of comparable 
magnitude are 
not confined 
to the motor 
industry, even 
though that industry has been hit 
harder than most by the change 
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in the economic climate. The 
British Motor Corporation ex- 
plains in its annual report that, 


although turnover was maintained 
at the previous year’s levei, the 
expected expansion in demand did 
not materialize. Profits were re- 
duced by rises in costs. 

During the last year many Brit- 
ish firms made a valiant effort to 
meet increased costs out of their 
profit margins. Unti! recently 
during the pastwar period any in- 
crease in costs was added to the 
sale prices as a matter of course, 
and the buying public was willing 
and able to pay the higher price. 
In its effort to stem the rising 
trend, the Government has been 
exhorting industrial firms ever 
since October, 1955, to ston the 
rise in the prices of their manu- 
factures, if necessary by reducing 
their profits. No amount of ex- 
hortations would have produced 
the desired results, however. had 
it not been for the active disin- 
flationary measures adopted by 
the Government. These measures 
affected demand for consumer 
durable goods, judging bv the 
figures of instalment credit sta- 
tistics. 

May Have Inflationary 
Consequence 

The accumulation of inventories 
compelled manufacturers to ab- 
stain from raising their selling 
prices in spite of a further in- 
crease of wages and other costs. 
Indeed in a number of instances 
they actually cut their prices in 
an effort to reduce inventories 
and to maintain output. 

The number of items in which 
such cuts have been effective rep- 
resent, however, only a fraction 
of the total turnover of consumer 
goods. Other consumer goods are 
still rising and even if the average 
cost of living has been maintained 
stable during the past six months 
its disequilibrium is very precari- 
ous. The volume of consumer pur- 
chasing power continues to in- 
crease aS a result of rising wages. 
In theory this factor is partly off- 
set by a decline in profits. In real- 
ity such ae redistribution of 
national income tends to be dis- 
tinctly inflationary. For recipients 
of wages svend a larger propor- 
tion of their income on consumer 
goods than recivients of profits. 

The decline of profits may re- 
sult in 
sumer 


some 
demand 


reduction in con- 

for luxuries, 
especially if. it is aceomparied by 
a decline in the prices of indus- 
trial equities. Even shareholders 


who live strictly on their income 
allow themselves to be influenced 
by the Stock Exchange prices of 
tneir investment in their decision 
whether to spend to the limit of 
their incomes or to save sone of 
it. The effect of a fall in demand 
for luxuries is more than offset 
by the increase in demand for 
primary and secondary necessities 
resulting from the increase in the 
relative share of wages in the 
national income. 


Non-Durable Price Rise 


The restriction on instalment 
credit produces, on the one hand, 
an excess of repayments of old 
credits over the amount of new 
credits. The mopping up of pur- 
chasing power achieved by such 
neans is distinctly disinflationary. 
On the other hand, if, owing to the 
compulsory fixing of higher de- 
posits and shorter terms of repay- 
ment or to the limitation of the 
amount of instalment credit by 
selective credit control, many 
consumers are unable to engage 
in new instalment crecit transac- 
tions, this does not necessarily 
mean that they will save the 
amounts which they would have 
otherwise employed in such trans- 
actions. On the contrary, in all 
probability the majority of them 
would spend more on non-durable 
goods instead of spending on dur- 
able goods. And the chances are 
that such change in the trend of 
demand tends to raise prices. 


For one thing the supply of 
most non-durable goods, such as 
land products, cannot be adjusted 
quickly to the increase in the de- 
mand so that the additional buy- 
ing pressure tends to put up their 
prices. To some extent this is off- 
set by the decline in the prices 
of durable goods resulting from 
the smaller demand. The prices of 
durable goods are, however. much 
more rigid. and their supplies are 
much more easily adaptable to 
changes in demand, than those of 
non-durable goods. We _ pointed 
out above that the change in the 
economic atmosphere in Britain 
affected only a relatively small 
proportion of durable goods. The 
retuction of their prices is not 
sufficiently widesnread to make 
a fundamental difference to the 
trend. 


Wages Demands and 
Capital-Flow 


From the point of view of 
checking the inflation, the decline 
in profits has one advantage. It 
tends to discourage wages de- 
mands. No exaggerated impor- 
tance must be attached to this 
argument, however. It is true. the 
evidence of increases in profits 
stimulates wages claims. Amidst 
prevailing labor shortage, how- 
ever, it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that in face of a decline in 
profits the trade unions would 
renounce their demands for 
higher wages. The fact that the 
British Railways are working at 
a heavy loss does not prevent the 
unions of its employees from 
pressing. for high wages in in- 
creasing intervals. Employees of 
industrial firms, on the basis of 
postwar experience, are inclined 
to assume that any wage increases 
can easilv be passed on to the con- 
sumer. For this reason even in 
the absence of an adequate profit 
margin out of which to meet wages 
demands, many unions are likely 
to insist on higher wages on the 





assumption that even if their em- 
ployers cannot afford an increase 
out of their profits the community 
as a whole would be willing to 
pay higher prices. 

For the above reasons the ex- 
tent to which a fall in profits is 
likely to contribute towards 
checking the inflation is limited. 
Such advantages as it may entail 
from this point.of view are more 
than offset by the disadvantages 
of a decline of the ability and 
willingness of investors to provide 


much needed risk capital. Con- 
sidering that even during the 


boom years the volume of incéus- 
trial capital expenditure in Bri- 
tain was far from sufficient, the 
acecline in profits must be viewed 
with concern, 


Gruttenden, Podesta 
New Firm Name 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Walter W. 
Cruttenden of Cruttenden & Co.,, 
members of the New Yorx aid 
Midwest Stock Exchanges, 


has 


W. W. Cruttenden Robert A. Podesta 


announced that the company is 
changing its name to Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co. effective Nov. 15. 

Robert A. Podesta has be2n 
managing partner and director of 
operations since he joinei the 
company in 1949, Mr. Cruttenden 
said. Mr. Podesta, is a veieran 
of 25 years in Chicago’s financial 
community. He is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. 

There will be no change in the 
organization of the business or in 
operations of the company, which 
is one of the midwest’s leading 
underwriters and distributors of 
investment securities. Other part- 
ners are Donald B. Stephens, 
Glenn R. Miller, Walter W. Crut- 


tenden, Jr., and Donald R. Bon- 
niwell. 

Cruttenden and its prede- 
cessor firms have been active 
since 1930 in the general invesi- 
ment banking and_ brokerage 
business. Since 1942, when 
Cruttenden & Co. was formed, 


personnel of the company has in- 
creased from 20 to 200. Besides 
its Chicago headquarters at :09 
South La Salle Street, the com- 
pany has offices in New York, 
Denver, Lincoln, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Milwaukee, Grand Rap- 
ids, Madison and Cedar Rapids. 


Joins Shelley, Roberts 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CFRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.— 
Harold L. Barlow, Charles C. 
Sattes and Jack G. Seid have 
joined the staff of Shelley, Rob- 
erts & Co., 9486 Santa Monica 

Boulevard. 


With King Merritt 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Frank 
C. Burke and Pauline Scott are 
now with King Merritt & Co., Inc., 
1151 South Broadway. He was 
formeriy with Sterling Securities 
Co. 


Form Jensen & Stromer 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MARYSVILLE, Calif. — Ralph 
L. Jensen and Gordon T. Stromer 
have opened offices at 426 Fifth 
Street to engage in a securities 
business under the name of Jen- 
sen and Stromer. H. Derick God- 
bold’ and Donald J. Blake have 
joined the firm’s staff. 
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Assuring Savings Bank Liquidity 


nance of a valuation reserve to ab- 
sorb losses. on this portion of the 
“secondary reserve” portfolio 
would permit sales below cest at 
times of low bond prices with less 
adverse effect on surplus. 


One consideration in favor of 
including longer-term Govern- 
ments in a secondary liquidity re- 
serve is that losses of deposits to 
a degree that might place a strain 
on primary liquidity are more 
likely to occur during periods of 
business recession, wnen interest 
rates tend to decline and bond 
prices to rise. Another is that 
U. S. Government securities con- 
stitute the best kind of collateral 
for loans at relatively low rates 
should borrowing be cesirable at 
times when market conditions do 
not make sales possible. More- 
over, with the passage of time in- 
termediate term obligations be- 
come short-term issues, and s%? 
move into the primary liquidity 
reserve. 

A secondary reserve equal to 
10 to 15% of deposits is a valuable 
supplement to the primary liquid- 
ity reserve of a savings bank. 
This reserve would be composed 
mainly of intermediate and long- 
term Government bonds, but could 
include other interest-bearing se- 
curities of highest grade maturing 
up to five years. 


Borrowing for Liquidity 


Commercial banks borrow from 
the Federal Reserve banks or from 
correspondents when their re- 
serves are impaired. It has b2en 
suggested from time to time tat 
savings banks should borrow sim- 
ilarly when they require more 
liquidity. 

There is a world of difference 
between the liquidity require- 
ments of a commercial and a sav- 
ings bank. Deposits in commercial 
banks consist mainly of checking 
accounts subject to erratic and 
unpredictable fiuctuations which 
may result in occasional shortages 
of reserves even in the most con- 
servatively managed banks. More- 
over, in administering its function 
of credit control, the Federal Re- 
serve System can cause deficien- 
cies in reserves for the commer- 
cial banking system through open 
market operations and by means 
of other measurcs. Were it not for 
their ability to discount at the 
Federal Reserve banks, member 
commercial banks would Rave to 
keep a far larger part of their 
assets in the form of cash and 
very short-term Governments as 
a primary reserve than they do 
today. 

Savings banks, because of the 
relative stability of the volume of 
funds entrusted to them, need only 
a 5-10% reserve for liquidity to 
meet the possibility of wit'drawal 
of savings. This can best be pro- 
vided by maintaining a primary 
reserve of cash, due from banks 
and U. S. Government securities 
maturing within one year, rather 
than by borrowing. If borrowing 
were resorted to for meeting every 
net loss of deposits, this valuable 
expedient might not be available 
for real emergencies caused by 
heavy net losses of deposits, when 
its role is most vital. 

Reliance on borrowing as an 
ultimate source of liquidity would 
be appropriate only in the con- 
tingency when net deposit losses 
become so large as to make the 
primary reserve inadequate at a 
time when the market for secu- 
rities lacks adequate depth and 
breadth. 

Continuous borrowing to take 
up heavy maturing mortgage com- 
mitments or borrowing to pur- 


chase seemingly attractive invest- 
ments is not a prudent practice 
for savings institutions. A savings 
institution may find that it is so 
heavily 


indebted to the lending 


institution that it cannot borrow 
more, while pressure to repay in- 
debtedness previously incurred 
actually impairs Hquidity. Were 
net withdrawals of funds to oecur 
under such conditions, the man- 
agement of the institution would 
be faced with a real emergency. 


Last year the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board called on mem- 
ber savings and lean associations 
to refrain from increasing borrow- 
ings at the Home Loan banks at 
a time when heavy mortgage 
commitments were-maturing. Sub- 
sequently, borrowings were lim- 
ited to 10% (now 121%%) of sav- 
ings capital of individual associa- 
tions. Once an association found 
itself at the limit of its borrowing, 
not only did borrowing cease to 
provide liquidity, but it was con- 
fronted with the need for paying 
off its large outstanding loans to 
the Federal Home Loan banks. 

Fortunately net withdrawals of 
funds by shareholders that would 
have created a serious emergency 
did not develop at this juncture. 


A Program for Liquidity 

A savings bank can assure itself 
today of adequate liquidity at 
moderate cost through the meas- 
ures I have discussed. They may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) Maintain a primary liquidity 
reserve against the possibility of 
net deposit losses equal to 5 to 
10% of deposits, depending upon 
expected deposit behavior in the 
peried ahead. This primary re- 
serve should consist mainly of 
cash and due from banks and 
could include U. S. Government 
securities with maturitics up to 
one year. 

(2) Maintain a continuing fore- 
cast of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments, to see whether the cash 
flow promises to cause a reduction 
or an increase in the primary li- 
quidity reserve. This will help 
cecide whether the primary re- 
serve should be nearer the mini- 
mum or the maximum level. 

(3) Maintain a secondary re- 
serve equal to 10 to 15° of de- 
posits, to supplement the primary 
reserve. Intermediate and long- 
term U. S. Government securities 
and other interest-bearing secu- 
rities of highest grade maturing 
up to five years would be suitable 
for this reserve. Such a reserve 
would be particularly helpful to 
meet relatively heavy net with- 
drawals of deposits which could 
occur in a period of business re- 
cession, when interest rates would 
probably be low and bond prices 
high. 

(4) Minimize liquidity needs 
due to the maturing of heavy 
mortgage commitments by limiuuay 
future commitments for each pe- 
riod to a volume of mortgage loans 
that will correspond to amortiza- 
tion receipts which may reason- 
ably be expected on mortgages 
held in the portfolio. Warehousing 
could be utilized occasionally to 
help keep mortgage absorption in 
line with funds expected to be- 
come available and earmarked for 
the purpose of taking up mortgage 
commitments. 

(5) Conserve the power to bor- 
row to meet possible heavier fu- 
ture net deposit withdrawals by 
refraining from exhausting this 
power for the purpose of taking 
up mortgage commitments or of 
making new investments. Borrow- 
ing, for a savings institution, is 
properly a source of credit of last 
resort, and net a supplementary 
source of investment funds. Many 
savings and loan associations have 
learned this lesson during the past 
year, when they have found them- 
selves heavily indebted to pay for 
past investments that seemed at- 
tractive at the. time, while far 
more attractive new investments 
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were becoming available to them 
later on. 


A savings bank may not be in 
position to put into effect immedi- 
ately the entire liquidity program 
I have discussed. But every bank 
can place itself in a strong liquid- 
ity position by proceeding alony 
these lines as rapidly as circum- 
stances permit. 


Hunt, President of 
Exchange Firms Ass’n 


E. Jansen Hunt, partner and 
erage manager of White, Weld 
& Co., New York City, was elected 
Stuldiens of the Association of 
Stock Ex- 
change Firms 
for the year 
1956 at the an- 
nual meeting 
of the Board 
of Governors. 
Mr. Hunt has 
served on the 
Board since 
1951 and has 
been Chair- 
man of its 
Public Rela- 
tions Commit- 
tee since 1953. 
me is past 
Chairman of 
the New York Group and a Gov- 
ernor-designate of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 
Mr. Hunt succeeds James J. Lee, 
partner of W. E. Hutton & Co., 
New York. 


Lloyd W. Mason, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, New York, and 
Lloyd C. Young, Lester, Ryons & 
Co., Los Angeles, were elected 
Vice-Presidents; and James G. 
Tremaine, Gude, Winmill & Co., 
New York, Treasurer. 


New Governors elected to the 
Board of 35 at the annual meeting 
of members held ‘earlier in’ the 
day are: Edward N. Carpenter, 
Jesup & Lamont, New York; 
Henry I. Cobb, Jr., De Coppet & 
Doremus, New York; William C. 
Coe, Mackall & Coe, Washington, 
D. C.; Brittin C. Eustis, Spencer 
Trask & Co., New York: J. Emer- 
son Thors, Kuhn, Loeb & Co New 
York. 


Re-elected were: Henry M. Cook, 
Newhard, Cook & Co., St. Louis: 
John H. Kitchen, George D. B. 
Bonbright & Co., Rochester; Rob- 
ert J. Lewis, Estabrook & Co., New 
York; Charles McKenna Lynch, 
Jr., Moore, Leonard & Lynch, 
Pittsburgh; Wickliffe Shreve, Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., New York: 
Edward F. Thompson, Jr., Lamson 
3ros. & Co., Chicago; Lloyd C. 
Young, Lester, Ryons & Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Elected as the Nominating Com- 
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mittee for 1957 were: Roger 
Cortesi, Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath. New York: Horace W. 
Frost, Tucker, Anthony & R. L. 
Day, Boston; William M. Meehan 
M. J. Meehan & Co., New York: 


John J. Sullivan Bosworth, Sulli- 
van & Co., Denver: C. Newbold 
Taylor. W. H. Newbold’s Son & 


Co., Philadelphia. 


Two With Aronson 


(Special to THe FInNaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Cal f.—Leo M. 
Katz and Reed O’Neil have be- 
come connected with Aronsen & 

Co., 426 South Spring Street. 


Three With Mutual 


(Special to THe FiInaNciaAt CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Thomas S. Jew, Chris. A. Mitcheli 
and Masao Sakai have joined the 
staff of Mutual Fund Associates, 
Incorporated, 506 Montgomery St. 


D. W. Holmes Opens 


(Special to Tae Finan ciat CHRONICL2) 
MADERA, Calif—David W. 
Hoimes is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 124 South 
D Street. He was formerly witit 
Herbert H. Wigh & Co. 


Blyth Group Offers 
Reichhold Com. Shs. 


An underwriting group headed 
by Blyth & Co., Inc., yesterday 
(Nov. 14) offered publicly an is- 
sue of 200,000 shares of Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc. $1 par value 
common stock at a price of $22.50 
per share. 

The net proceeds of the current 
sale of common stock will be 
added to the company’s general 
funds to increase working capital 
and to aid in the corporation’s 
1957 construction program. Pres- 
ent plans contemplate expendi- 
tures of approximately $3,000,000 
curing the forthcoming year for 
additions and improvements to 
plants and research facilities. Dur- 
ing 1955 the company spent ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 on research 
and development. 


For the year 1955 Reichhold 
Chemicals realized net income 
ai.er Federal taxes of $2,075,000 


on net sales of $53,573,000. 
eight-month 
31, 1£56, 


In the 
period ended Aug. 
net sales were $39,164,- 












Electric 
Heat . . 


Total . 


Fuel used 
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000 and net income was $1,311,900, 
compared to $35,144,090 and $1,- 
534,000, respectively, for the simi- 
lar period of 1955. 

Reichhold Chemicals is the larg- 
est producer of synthetic surface 
coating resins. Other products in- 
clude inorganic color pigments, 
industrial chemicals, special res- 
ins, glues, and catalysts. The com- 
pany has 13 plants in this country 
with subsidiaries in Canada, 
France and Switzerland. 

Since its incorporation in 1930, 
Reichhold Chemicals has paid no 
cash dividends on its common 
stock with the exception of one 
in 1982. It has been a policy of 
the company to reinvest earnings 
in manufaciuring facilities. 

After the current sale of com- 
mon stock it is the intention of 
the Reichhold Board of Directors 
to declare quarterly dividends 
of 15 cents in cash and 1% in 


stock on each share of common to 
1957. 
will own 


beneficially about 
of outstanding common stock 
offering. 


holders of record Jan. 24, 
Officers and directors 
of record and 
715% 


upon completion of the 


Operating Revenues 


e-<.@ . 7 _ . . ° 7 id . . 


Operating Expenses 


in electric production . ... . 


Meigs er meee”... S's a Se cS a ee 
Oe Maintenance . . a PA ea 
Depreciation and amortization B -ee. Be 
General taxes . . aoe 3 wo ae 6 Ge 

Federal income taxes (1) er ee, CP a 












Total 


Income 
Other 


Other. 
Total 












Opetating income .. ++ +s 8 e 


Gross income 


Net income Cy a 


Preferred Dividends ‘ 
Earnings on common shares 


2. This is an interim statement. 
ments are examined by independent public accountants. 


COLUMBUS AND SOUTHERN OHIO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


215 North Front Street ¢« Columbus, Ohio 


Deferred Federal income taxes (1) . . . . 


Other Income 
Rentals and interest income from 
Columbus Transit Company, 


less expenses 


Increase* or reduction of reserve for deficit of 
Columbus Transit Company . . ... . 

Other : gg POU tay wand Cee ‘ag 
Total 


Deductions 

Interest on first mortgage bonds 
interest ; 
Interest charged to construction 


expense 


Common Shares Outstanding at End i ere 
(in thousands) ‘ 

Earnings per common share 

* Denotes red figure 


NOTES 1. Reclassifications have been made from Federal income taxes to deferred Federal income taxes for the periods 
ended September 30, 1955 to reflect the effect of using accelerated depreciation in the 1954 and 1955 tax returns. 
The Company's fiscal year ends December 31, 
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Within: Limits, Yes, but...» 


“Second thoughts on the subject of Tuesday’s 
voting show that the results were more encouraging 
than first appeared. We are confident that con- 
servatives in both parties will be able to keep a 


check on taxes, spending 


Congress. 


% 


and other measures in 


“Also, we are pleased by the fact that industrial 
areas of the country showed strong Republican 


trends. 


In Connecticut, Illinois, Ohio, 


New York 


and Massachusetts the trend was particularly pro- 


nounced. The legislatures in those states will be 


friendly to business as a result.’ 


’"__An unidentified 


member of the Business Advisory Council. 


How heartening it would be if either of the great 


parties could really be regarded as consistent keep- 


ers of American traditions! 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


For the three months 


For the twelve months 
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ended September 30 ended September 30 
1956 1955 1956 1955 
(000 omitted) 
$10,248 $ 9,888 $41,192 $38,575 
1 _ 32 30 
$10,249 S$ 9,888 $41,224 $38,605 
$ 1,552 $ 1,546 $ 6,412 S$ 5,886 
2,149 1,965 $,738 8,163 
767 699 3,130 3,040 
1,226 1,118 4,761 4,122 
TiS 807 3,184 3,159 
1,403 1,530 5,783 5,661 
137 $1 192 it 260 
S 8,009 S 7,746 $32.500 $30,291 
S$ 2,240 S 2.142 $ 8,724 S 8,314 
$ 70 > 32 $ 153 S 122 
8* 135 $ 
qs L% 56 ) 30 
$ 7 66 S 23 S 3444 S 160 
S$ 2,306 S 2.165 9 OOS S 3,474 
$ 728 S 620 S 2.6084 $ 2,483 
12 50 142 67 
71" 149* 377 183 
Soar ae _ 6 27 27 
S$ 670 S$ 527 $ 2,476 § 2,094 
$ 1,636 S 1,638 $ 6,592 S 6,380 i 
216 216 860 . 860 
$ L, (20 S 1,422 $ 5,732 S 5.520 
2,651 2,401 2.651 2,401 
__ $0.54 $ $2.16 $2 -30 


at which time its financial state- 
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Bankand Insurance Stocks 
— By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 


A comparison of the Dec. 31, 
1646, and 1955 break-down of as- 
sets of the fire-casualty insurance 
companies whose stocks are more 
actively traded brings out some 
interesting points. The accompa- 
nying tabulation distributes assets 
into principal categories. 

The feature of this comparison 
that will at once emgage one’s at- 
tention is the substantial shift 
among most companies from both 
cash and United States Govern- 
ment obligations on the one hand, 
to common stocks. Only two of 
the 36 companies listed failed to 
show a greater proportionate hold- 
ing of equities at the 1955 date 
than at the earlier year-end. 

It is, of course, a logical move to 
go into equities during a sustained 
cull market: and the companies 
{hat made the greatest proportion- 
ate changes to equities are the 
ones that registered the greatest 
}ro rata gains in portfolio valua- 
tions in the past two years. The 
two units referred to showed 
Quite poor increases in portfolio 
\ aluation. 

In the cases of fire units that 
cither increased bond holdings or 
»nore-or-less maintained this posi- 
tion, it is probable that in the dec- 
ace they expanded their premium 
writings into casualty lines, Le., 
iecame multiple-line writers. Any 
ijire company going into such cas- 
uvaltyv lines as compensation, auto- 
inobile bodily injury, etc.. would, 
of necessitv, have to maintain a 
velatively liquid portfolio. This is 
because the companies writing the 
:nore hazardous casualty lines 
ever know when a loss occurs 
liow long the loss may run. If a 
worker is injured and is a com- 
pensation case, the insurance car- 
21er may have to contribute for 
1nonths, whereas when a fire loss 
occurs, the carrier may determine 
in a relatively brief time what its 
loss potential is going to be. 

As, in recent years, there has 
l,een much crossing over into cas- 
valty lines by fire companies, and 
vice versa, this could influence 
portfolio changes considerably. 

With improved yields on high 
f;rade bonds, there also has been 
u tendency on the part of some 
companies to maintain their bond 
positions on net: and a number of 
com panies have tended to increase 
their holdings of tax-exem pts. But 
jor the most part, the trend to- 
\vard equities has been note- 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2. 

West End (London) Branch: 
13, St. James’s Square, S. W. 1. 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden. Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorized Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-Up Capital______ £2,851,562 
Reserve Fund______ __ £3,104,687 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchanze business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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worthy. Not only have they ex- 
perienced portfolio enhancements, 
but they have bettered income and 
gotten into many so-called growth 
stocks, as insurance companies 
generally adhere to quality in 
their equity holdings. 

There has been a quite notice- 
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able reduction in holdings of pre- 
ferred ‘stocks. These being fixed 
income media, probably have 
given way to tax-exempts in some 
portfolios. The better yields on 
the latter have made them much 
more attractive because of the 
tax-exempt feature. 

The question now remains 
whether the companies that 
shifted from governments and cash 
into common stocks will be alert 
to make the return trip. If not, a 
protracted bear market could very 
well bring about resort to conven- 
tion valuations again. 


Distribution of Assets, December 3 


J.S. Gvt. Other 
Cash Bonds Bonds 
Aetna Insurance 
1945 15.1 52.0 9.6 
1955 4.4 35.0 31.5 
Agricultural Insur. 
1946 9.6 293 9.7 
1955 5.0 22.9 27.7 
American Insur 
1946 1 30.0 1.9 
1955 5.1 15.28 24.5 
Rankers & Shipper 
1946 9.9 32.0 0.5 
1955 3.9 47 4.3 
Boston Insurance 
1946 109 34.6 a3 
1°55 6.3 17.2 23.3 
Continental Insur. 
1946 6.0 24.1 13.1 
1°55 r Pe | pa | 18.1 
Federal Insurance 
1946 123 42.9 4.1 
1955 6.0 29.1 14.8 
Fidelity Phenix 
1946 5 21.4 5 | 
1955 2s 11.5 18.3 
Fire Association 
1946 8.5 256.9 Be 
1955 3.5 27.5 14.5 
Fireman's Fund 
1946 9.2 48.5 2.9 
1355 3.6 45.1 16.2 
Firemen’s Insur. 
1946 8.8 23.9 7.0 
1955 3.9 26.4 13.8 
Glens Fall: 
1946 7.4 54.8 5.8 
1955 5.1 25.6 31.0 
Great American 
1946 10.4 22.0 7.7 
1955 5.6 14.3 14.1 
Hanover Insurance 
1945 72 38.0 8.6 
1955 ; aoe 26.8 16.6 
Harttord Fire 
1946 16.9 40.8 7:3 
1955 5. 33.0 19.4 
Home Insurance 
1946 17.9 24.5 4.1 
1955 6.6 19.2 22.2 
Ins. Co. of No. Am. 
1946 8.9 20.9 4.4 
1955 5.0 18.3 11.6 
National Fire 
1946 11.1 39.0 5.3 
1955 4.2 35.6 19.7 
National Union 
1946 12.6 50.6 S 
1955 8.3 14.4 30.9 
New Hampshire 
1946 10.6 33.3 13.9 
1955 4.2 16.8 28.8 
Northern bBisur. 
1916 12.8 33:3 2 
1955 13.3 10.6 19.9 
North River 
1946 14.1 40.5 3.7 
1955 5.8 29.4 13.5 
Pacific Fire 
1946 8.7 44.5 0.8 
1955 3.3 41.4 3 
Phoenix Insurance 
1946 9.4 34.2 6.9 
1955 2 tae 15.9 26.2 
Providence-Wash. : 
1946 9.4 39.0 2.3 
1955 ; 4.6 27.3 21.8 
St. Paul Fire 
1946 6.2 10.6 51.1 
1955 4.1 aa 55.1 
Security Insurance 
1946 12.2 43.7 5.7 
1955 5.9 15.0 25.3 
Springfield 
1946 7.6 39.0 7.4 
1955 3 23.0 42-3 
U. S. Fire 
1945 16.5 41.5 4.8 
1955 6.0 32.0 15.0 
Aetna Casualty 
1946 . 22 55.8 8.0 
1955 ee 7.6 52.0 
American Surety 
1946 12.0 42.7 2.0 
1955 7.0 45.5 14.4 
Continental Cas. 
1945 14.4 41.4 8.3 
1955 8.1 20.1 33.8 
Fidelity & Deposit 
1945 12.8 €3.7 ie 
1955 8.7 mS By | 13.9 
Massachusetts Bdg. 
1946 9.2 41.6 3.5 
1955 6.7 33.8 22.1 
Seaboard Surety 
1946 19.9 50.0 1.9 
1955 18.5 25.2 16.2 
U. S. Fidel. & Gty. 
1946 11.0 52.6 es 
1955  —- _ ee 19.4 35.0 


Pfd Com Other Misc Market 

Stocks Stocks Invest. Assets Adjust. 
3.6 9.1 io 9.1 Nil 
0.4 19.1 1.5 9.7 —1.6 
iy a 4.4 8.8 12:3 Nil 
5.5 26.5 4.8 8.0 Nil 
aod 24.8 a | 99 Nil 
10.0 37.6 1.8 7.0 1.8 
45 25.0 2.1 Nil 
4.0 34.6 7.0 -0.8 
21:7 26.9 2.9) 63 Nil 
6.8 36.6 0.7 9.9 -——0.6 
13.1 37.0 0.8 5.9 Nil 
2 §5.5 1 7.6 —0.7 
10.6 2.9 Nil 
4 32:3 2 —0.8 
10.9 43.1 0.9 6.1 Nil 
i 58.4 1 1.2 —0.6 
a..8 26.5 3.4 9.6 Nil 
7.6 36.4 2.5 8.5 —0.5 
8.3 23.6 bs 6.2 Nil 
0.1 23.9 0.7 10.5 —0.3 
137 13.6 8.2 1° 8 N*] 
13.8 ga.2 i sj 9.6 —1.4 
10.1 11.6 3.4 6.9 Nil 
6.8 20. os 11.4 1.6 
16.6 35.2 0.1 8.9 Nil 
10.7 46.5 2.4 6.7 —0.3 
12.2 24.6 9.4 Nil 
8.2 ee | 14.0 —1.4 
12.6 22.2 ie 8.9 Nil 
11.6 23.3 0.8 8.2 —1.3 
8.6 35.0 2.1 7.8 Nil 
3 41.1 1.3 6.6 —0.3 
22.0 35.3 2 6.5 N'1 
10.0 46.0 ¢ 8.7 —0.5 
14.8 18.5 4.3 7.0 Nil 
Pe i 24.8 1.5 7. —1.0 
6.8 10.2 4.1 3 Ni] 
3.8 31 0.8 11:5 —1.4 
§.3 25.8 3 0.9 Nil 
re 29.8 3.2 14.2 —0.2 
14.4 31.1 8.2 Nil 
pe Be 36.0 : Bp 8.4 1.0 
6.8 29.4 0.1 5.4 Nil 
5.5 41.9 4.4 —0.5 
2.2 34.3 £3 7.4 Nil 
a4 43.2 pans 6.4 —0.7 
16.5 245 0.6 7.9 Nil 
1.8 3.6 2.3 6.5 Nil 
11.6 25.6 ie 10.9 Nil 
16 16.9 6.5 8. —2.0 
9.8 10.2 L:2 10.9 Nil 
0 25.7 He 9.2 —0.1 
6.6 16.7 4.3 10.8 Nil 
9.9 25.5 6.3 1 Nil 
12.8 21.3 1.5 10.4 Nil 
7.6 33.5 3.9 7 —1.2 
5.0 25 0.1 7 Nil 
4.5 Ky Be | 0.1 5.9 —0.7 
fy 13.4 1.4 9.5 Nil 
5.4 22.3 0.5 8.5 Nil 
1.6 17.0 12.9 11.8 Nil 
1.5 14.0 7.8 11.4 —1.6 
7a 14.8 4.5 9.5 Nil 
2.6 26.4 4.1 5.7 —0.8 
4.2 6.5 6.6 5.0 Nil 
7.8 31 » 4.4 —1.2 
12.0 16.2 of 10.3 Nil 
7.8 14.7 6.6 9.3 —1.0 
3.0 24.0 0.5 1.6 N'‘l 
5.0 aa.3 1.9 —0.1 
5.4 15.9 2,9 10.5 Nil 
6.8 20.2 8 11.4 —0.7 





NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





Howard C. Sheperd, Chairman 
of the Board of First National 
City Bank of New York and 
Andrew Wilson, Chairman of the 
Board of County Trust Company 
of White Plains, N. Y., confirmed 
on Nov. 8 the report that appli- 
cation had been made to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for permission 
to organize a holding company, 
which, subject to approvai by 
shareholders of the respective in- 
stitutions, would through ex- 
change of shares acquire owner- 
ship of The First National Cicy 
Bank of New York, its trust af- 
filiate City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, and The County Trust 


Company. Mr. Sheperd and Mr. 
Wilson joined in the following 
statement: 


“The proposal is that the hold- 
ing company will be calied First 
New York Corporation. if the 
regulatory authorities and the 
shareholders approve, one snare 
of First New York Corporation 
stock will be exchanged for one 
share of County Trust Company, 
and two and one-quarter sjAares 
of First New York for one share 
of First National City Bank. Each 
share of the latter inclues a kene- 
ficial interest in the shares of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company. If 
approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board the plan will be submitted 
to the annual shareholders’ meet- 
ing of First National City Bank 
on Jan. 8, and to a special meet- 
ing of County Trust Company 
shareholders about the same time. 
ae Common ownership of the 
stock of our institution by a noid- 
ing company wili establish a ccm- 
munity of interest and make pos- 
sible a _ beneficial exchange of 
mangement ideas, me.hods, ani 
experience. The holding compa.iy 
can provide specialized mana- 
gerial talent — in such matters, 
for example, as investment man- 
agement, investment-advisory and 
trust service, accounting, tax serv- 
ice, credit investigation and busi- 
ness development—at a low unit 
cost. With enlarged personnel re- 
sources and training programs, it 
can provide assurance of con- 
tinuity of able management. It 
can facilitate rais'n2 necessary 
capital to support future growth. 

“The association will benefit the 
people of Westchester County by 
providing County Trust with ac- 
cess to the varied banking and 
trust services supplied by First 
National City Bank at home and 
abroad, and by an_ increas«d 
ability to meet the growing bank- 
ing needs of the county. At the 
same time it will leave the County 
Trust Company what it is today, 
a Westchester County instituticn 
operatea by the same officers, di- 
rectors and community advisory 
committees who are thoroughly 
acquainted with local conditions 
and requirements and who enjoy 
the confidence of their communi- 
ties. It will not lessen competition 
in any respect. 

“First National City Bank cper- 
ates 75 domestic offices in New 
York City. County Trust Compaty 
operates 39 offices in Westchest +r 
County. The group to be formed 
by these proposals would have 
less than one-fifth of all com- 
mercial bank deposits in Wesi- 
chester County and New York 
City and less than one-sevent. of 
deposits of all banks including 
savings banks.” 





At a meeting of the stockholders 
ef The Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York held on Nov. 13 it was 
voted to increase the capital stock 
of the bank by i,000,000 shares to 
13,000,000 shares, as recommended 
by the board of directors. More 


than 80% of the shares outstand- 
ing it is indicated were voted in 
favor of the increase. Plans in the 
matter were noted in our Oct. 11 
issue, page 1550. 

A communication will be mailed 
to stockholders after the price of 
the new stock offering is set by 
the bank’s board of directors at 
a meeting to be held Nov. 14. 
Included with this communication 
will be a stock warrant evidencing 
the right to subscribe to one new 
share for each 12 shares held. 

In explaining the board’s recom- 
mendation, John J. McCloy, 
Chairman of the board, stated that 
the directors believe that addi- 
tional capital funds will serve 
the best interests of both the 
stockholders and the general 
public. 

At the Nov. 13 meeting Mr. Mc- 
Cloy also informed the stock- 
holders that contracts for the 
structural steel for the bank’s new 
building project had _ been 
awarded and that the contract for 
the foundation work would be 
awarded during the next few 
weeks. He also referred to the fact 
that the New York City Board of 
Estimate had recently approved 
the plan to include a portion of 
Cedar Street in the project, in 
return for which the bank will 


cede to the City strips of land 
on the four streets surrounding 


the project with a total area ap- 
proximating the Cedar Street 
area. Constructing costs of the 
new building and plaza, which 
will occupy most of a two square 
block site bounded by Pine, Nas- 
s2u, William and Liberty Streets, 
Mr. McCloy added, is presently 
estimated at $94,000,000. He said 
that in additien to the construc- 
tion cost, $16,000,000 had been ex- 
pended for land acquisition and 
development, and it is estimated 
that the cost of furnishings and 
special facilities would approx- 
imate $11,000,000. He pointed out 
that a substantial portion of the 
cost of the project will be offset 
by sales of properties, some al- 
ready made, which have orginally 
housed the bank’s head office ac- 
tivities. 

It is planned to vest title to 
the new building in a wholly- 
owned subsidiary and Mr. McCloy 
amnounced that negotiations are 
under way with an institutional 
investor for the placement of a 
$60,000,000 first mortgage on the 
new bank building and plaza... It 
is estimated that the book value 
of banking houses and the bank’s 
total investment in this real estate 
subsidiary will aggregate approxi- 
mately $70,000,000 when the build- 
ing project is completed. 

The First National Citv Bank 
of New York opened on Nov. 12 
its new La Exposicion Branch in 
Panama City, bringing to 70 the 
number of its overseas branches, 
offices and affiliates. The new 
branch is the second in Panama 
City and is the fourth along the 
route of the trace-vital Panama 
Canal on the Isthmus of Panama. 
The other branches are at Cristo- 
bal and Balboa in the Canal Zone. 

Jervis J. Babb, Chairman of the 
Board of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, has been elected a Trustee 
cf The Bank of New York at 48 
Wall Street, New York it was an- 
nounced on Nov. 14 by Albert C. 
Simmonds, Jr., President. Prior to 
joining Lever Brothers Company 
as President in 1950, Mr. Babb was 
Fxecutive Vice-President cf S. C. 
Iobnson & Son, Inc., of Racine, 
Wis. Earlier he had been Vice- 
President and General Manager of 
Booth Fisheries Corp., Chicago. 


Mr. Babb’s directgrships, in addi- 
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tion to Lever Brothers Company, 
include Dry Dock Savings Bank 
of New York and Green Giant Co. 
of Le Sueur, Minn. He is also a 
trustee and Chairman of the 
Business-Education Committee, 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment; a member of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and 
the ‘American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

The election on Nov. 7 of Wil- 
liam C. Bolenius and Clyde E. 
Weed as Directors and the re- 
election of Robert T. Stevens as 





William C. Bolcnius Clyde E. Weeu 





AnOwCtr. 4. 


wee Veo 


a Director of Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New Yerk is announced 
by J. Luther Cleveland, Chair- 
man of the Board. Mr. Bolenius 
is Vice-President for Finance, 
of American Telephone & ‘lele- 
graph Co., which pos:tion he as- 
sumed in 1951 afcer having served 
three years as Vice - Presiden:, 
Personnel. His telephone care _r 
began with the New York Com- 
pany in 1921. Mr. Stevens became 
President of J. P. Stevens & Co.., 
Inc., in 1955 upon his return to 
the textile industry after serv- 
ing as Secretary of the Army in 
the Eisenhower Administration. 
He had previously been With J. P. 
Stevens & Co. from 1921, serving 


as President from 1929 to 1942 
and as Chairman from 1945 to 


1953. Mr. Stevens was previously 
a Director of Guaranty Trust 
Company from 1944 to 1948 when 
he resigned to become Chairman 
and a Director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, a posi- 
tion he held until 1853. He is 
now a Trustee of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York and a 
Director of General Electric Co. 
Mr. Weed is President of The 
Anaconda Company, with which 
he has been associated for 35 
years. He is President and Di- 
rector of a number of the com- 
panies associated with The Ana- 
conda Company. 


Guaranty Quarter Century Club, 
honorary organization of staff 
members o; Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York who have 
served the bank for 25 years or 
more, held its annual reunion 
dinner on Nov. 7 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, with 925 attending. The 
Club’s present raster” inelnoes 
1,483 active and retired members 
of the staff in New Yorx anu 
abroad. Overseas chapc.ers are 
maintained in London, Paris, and 
Brussels. Herbert P. N. Cook pre- 


sided at the dinner and was suc- 
ceeded as President by William 
J. Sartor. Robert W. Stephens 
spoke for the new members in- 
ducted during 1958. Officials of 


the bank who are mem~ers cf the 
Club include J. Luther Cleve- 
land, Chairman cf tne boara: Wi- 


liam L. Kleitz, President: Thoma; 
P. Jerman and Dale E. Sharp, 
Executive Vice-Fresidents, and 
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directors George G. Allen, W. 
Palen Conway, Charles P. Cooper, 
Charles E. Dunlap, Cornelius. F. 
Kelley, William C. Poiter, George 
E. Rooseveit, and Eugene W. Siet- 
son. 

On Nov. 16 the main office of 
The Bank for Savings, 4tn Ave. 
at 22nd St., New York, will cele- 
brate the opening of a 2lst St. 
entrance to the bank. The new 
entrance at 47 East 2ist St., leads 
directly into the main banking 
room and is part of a 4-story ad- 
dition that combines extra space 
for banking operations with a 
community garage. DeCoursey 
Fales, Chairman of the Board. of 
the bank and President of the 
23rd St. Association, states that 
“this new entrance not only fa- 
cilitates saving for people so th 
of the bank, but the main banking 
room gives time-saving access 10 
the 23rd St. station of the Lex- 
ington-4th Ave. subway; the in- 
creased floor area gives the bank 
necessary operational space; and 


“the community garage, with fa- 


cilities for 200 cars, fills a dezi- 
nite need.” On the opening day, 
Nov. 16, there will be music and 
free Orchids at the new entranze 
f-om 9:30 am. to 6 p.m. Anyone 
who opens a new savings account 
with $5 or more will receive a 
free Paper-Mate Pen. The cele- 
bration and Faper-Mate Pen ofier 
will continue for two weexs, 
through Nov. 30. 


A merger of the Huntington 
Station Pank of Huntington, Long 
Island, N. Y., into the Bank of 
Ifuntington & Trust Co., under 
the title of the Rank of Huntirg- 
ton, was approved by the New 
York State Superintendent of 
Banks at Albany on Oct. 29. The 
Banking Department also ap- 
proved on Oct. 29 p'ans to ia- 
crease the canital of the Bank of 
Huntineton & Trust Co. trom 
$500,000, consisting of 29,00 
shares of the par value of $25 
each, to $1,000,000, in 109,000 
shares of the par value of $:0 
each. 


Approval was given as of Oct. 
17 by the State Superintendent 
of Banks to plans cf the Bank 
of Westbury Trust Company at 
Wesbury, L. I., N. Y., to increase 
its capital from $275,000, con- 
sisting of 11,000 shares, par value 
of $25 per share, to $350,080, con- 
sisting of 14,000 shares of tne 
same par value. 


Harold J. Marshall, President of 
National Bank of Westchester of 
White Plains, N. Y., has announced 
the election of Henry P. Lawson 
as Auditor of the bank and Al- 
fred D. Valentine as an Ass:stant 
Cashier. The action was taken by 
the board of directors at their 
regular monthly meeting on Nov. 
8. Mr. Lawson succeeds George 
E. Schmitt, who was recently 
named Manager of the bank’s 
Peoples office. Mr. Lawson is 
presently enrolled in the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers School for Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers at tae 
University of Wisconsin. 

He has been associated with 
finance work since 1933, and was 
Auditor of the Central National 
Bank of Yonkers, N. Y., prior to 
becoming associated with National 
Bank of Westchester in August of 
last year. He was also associated 
with the auditing devartments of 
the County Bank & Trust Co. 
of Paterson, N. J., the North Side 
Savings Bank cf the Bronx, and 
the Bronx Savings Bank. 

Mr. Valentine has been £uner- 
visor of the bank’s bookkeeping 
office at Huguenot Street. For 
many years he was associated 
with the former New Rochelle 
Trust Company and was also con- 
nected as a Systems Supervisor 
with the National Cash Register 
Company. 


The First National Bank of 
South Amboy, N. J., has leased 
large space in Sayre Woods Re- 


gional Shopping Center at Route 
Y and Ernston Road in Sayre- 
ville, N. J., for the institution’s 
first branch office, it was an- 
nounced jointly on Oct. 26 by 
Oliver W. Welsh, President of the 
bank, and Saul Cantor and Paul 
Goldman, builders of the 38-store 
retail development. This bank, 
one of Middlesex County’s oldest 
banks, in business 68 years — 
will introduce in its saopping 
center branch the latest in cus- 
tomer convenience facilities. 
These include a Drive-in Win- 
dow, a Walk-up Window open 
on the promenade frontage for 
quick service to shoppers; and 
an after-hours depository to ac- 
commodate individuals and busi- 
ness firms; in addition to the con- 
ventional interior facilities and 
executive offices. The new branch 
office is slated for comple.ion in 
January, 1957. 


ie 


The subscription books to the 
new issue of 55,000 shares of new 
stock of the National Newark & 
Essex Banking Company of 
Newark, N. J., were closed on Oct. 
24, at which time it was stated 
that 97.1% had been subscribed 
by the siockholders. The new 
stock, as indicated in. our issue 
of Oct. 18, page 1646, was offered 
to shareholders of record Oct. 4 
at $57 per share on the basis of 
one additional share for each six 
shares held. The “Newark News’ 
reported on Oct. 25 that when the 
sale closed at 3 p.m., all but 1,582 
shares of the offering had been 
sold. Any unsold shares, it was 
added, were being bought up by 
a syndicate of investment hous2s 
which underwrote the issue. In 
addition to our Oct. 18 item, an 
earlier reference to the offering 
appeared in our Sept. 20 issue, 
page 1190. 


William E. Voget, an Admin- 
istrative Assistant with the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, N. J., died 


on Oct. 13. He had been in the 
service of the company for 36 
years. it is stated that he was 


formerly Manager of the bank’s 
analyses and interest deparvument. 


A proposed 5% stock dividend, 


its first in 10 years, according 
to the Newark “Evening News” 
of Oct. 30, was announced on 


that day by Terence J. McHugh, 
President of the First National 
Bank of Montclair, N. J. The ad- 
vices in the paper indicated siates 
that a special meeting of the 
bank’s stockholders will be held 
on Nov. 27 to vote on the divi- 
dend, and if approved it will be 
paid in December to stockholders 
of record the day of the meeuing. 
The “Newark News” edded: 

“There are 25,000 shares of $25 
par value outstanding, Mr. Mc- 
Hugh said, so that the dividend 
will mean issuance of 1,250 more 
shares. The added shares will in- 
crease the bank’s capitalization 
and make possible expanded serv- 
ices by the banking and trust de- 
partments, he said. The bank is 
adding new personnel and is un- 
aertaking alverations to provide 
more room for the trust depart- 
ment. Mr. McHugn also announced 
that the directors at their regu- 
lar meeting next month would de- 
clare the reeular quarterly divi- 
cend of 50 cents, also payable in 
December.” 


As of Oct. 26 the National Bark 
of Westfield, N. J., enlarged its 
capital from $275,009 to $350,009 
as a result of the sale of $75,C00 
of new stock. 

A stock dividend of $50,090, ef- 
fective Oct. 11, announced hy the 
Mechanics National Bank of Bur- 
lington, N. J., has increased the 
bank’s capital from $200,000 to 
$250,000. 

Under the charter and title of 
the Peoples National Bank & 
Trust Company of Lynchburg, Va., 
capital $500,000 and the Depos- 


itors Bank of Lynchburg, with 
common stock of $100,000 were 
consolidated at the close of busi- 
ness Sept. 28. At the effective 
date of the consolidation the con- 
solidated bank had capital stock 
of $500,000, in 29,000 shares of 
common stock, par $20 each; sur- 
plus of $720,000 and undivided 
profits of not less than $448,00u. 
* * * 

At a special meeting on Nov. 5 
shareholders of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland, approved a 
proposal to increase the capital 
stock by 100,000 shares which will 
result in the addition of $5 mil- 
lion to the bank’s capital funds 
and bring the total of such funas 
to approximately $54 million. 
More than 88% of the 1,000,090 
outstanding shares, it is staied, 
were represented at the meeting. 
Shareholders will be offered rights 
to subscribe for the new shares at 
$50 a.share in the ratio of one 
share. for each 10 shares held. 
Warrants to purchase the new 
shares will expire on Dec. 3. Sale 
of any unsubscribed shares will 
be handled through an underwrit- 
ing group headed by Merriil, Tur- 
ben & Co. of Cleveland. Sidney 
B. Congdon, President, stated that 
proceeds from the stock sale to- 
gether with the transfer of $5 
million from undivided profits to 
surplus as previously authorized 
by the board of directors will 
increase the bank’s capital to $17,- 
600,000 and its surplus to $32,- 
400,090. In addition the bank will 
have undivided profits of some $4 
million. Sept. 30 figures, it is 
said, showed the bank with 
more than $723 million in asse.s 
and $659 million in deposits. 

* 4 Bt 

The Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago, has announced that Wen- 
dell W. Snider, Jr., Assistant 
Cashier, will become one of the 
bank’s representatives traveling 
the State of Wisconsin. Mr. Snider 
joined the staff of The Northein 
Trust Company in 1952. Since 
joining the bank, he has been a 
membter of the credit department 
and of two divisions in the com- 
mercial and correspondent bank- 
ing department. 

* oS * 

As of Oct. 18 the National Bank 
of Tulsa, Okla. reports a capital 
of $5,000,000, the amount having 
been enlarged to that figure from 
$4,000.000 by a stock dividend of 
$1,000,000 effective Oct. 18. 

The election of Joseph M. Luby 
as Assistant Vice-President of the 
Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., was announced on Nov. 
7 by James M. Kemper, Jr., Pres- 
ident. Mr. Luby will serve as 
Manager of the bank’s bond de- 
partment, supervising the under- 
writing and distribution of mu- 
nicipal securities throughout the 
United States, and the purcha:e 
and sale of Government Bonds. 
Mr. Luby, who will assume his 
new duties on Nov. 19, comes; to 
Commerce Trust from Barret, 
Fitch, North & Co., investment 
bankers, where for the past six 
years he has been Vice-President 
and Manager of their municipal 
bond department. 

* wt * 

The First National Bank of 
Atlanta, Ga., which recently of- 
fered to its shareholders of record 
Sept. 25 $200,000 shares (par $10 
per share) of capital stock at $35 
per share at the rate of two new 
shares for each seven held, re- 
ports its new capital effective as 
of Oct. 19. Increased by the sale 
of $2,000,000 of new stock the cap- 
ital is now $9,000,000 as compared 
with $7,000,000 previously. 


A stock dividend of $100,090 and 
the sale of $200,000 of new stock 
have enabled the First National 
Bank at Orlando, Fla., to increase 
its capital as of Oct. 16 from $1,- 
209,000 to $1,500,000. 

oe # * 

A capital of $1,109.000 is re- 
ported by the Ouachita National 
Bank in Monroe, La., effec.ive 
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Oct. 17, the amount having been 
increased from $1,000,000 as a 
result of the sale of. $100,000 o2 
new stock. 

The Kelly Field National Ban": 
of San Antonio, Texas, is the titl>= 
of a new bank for which a charte > 
was issued on Oct. 11 by the U.S 
Comptroller of the Currency < 
Washington, D. C. The bank he 
been formed with a capital anc 
surplus of $300,000 each. In tl! 
primary organization B. B. Me- 
Gimsey has been designated Pre” - 
ident and W. F. Holder as Cashiec » 


‘" re we wre 


% 


Edwin E. Adams, President c? 
The Bank of California, N. A., c? 
San Francisco and W. W. Gir - 
dings, President of Modesto Bai: 
& Trust Co., at Modesto, Cal., an - 
nounced on Oct. 30 that terms he:! 
been agreed upon for the merges = 
of the two banks. Subject > 
the approval of supervisory av- 
thorities and ratification of th: 
merger agreement by the share - 
holders of both banks, Modes*> 
Bank & Trust Co., will becom»: 
a part of Tne Bank of Californi. 
in the near future. The Modes’ > 
Bank & Trust Co. operates tw» 
offices in 


Modesto and one i 
Riverbank. Total resources as cé 
Sept. 30, 1956, amounted, it is 


stated, to approximately $16,000, 
0nO. ‘The Bank of California e3 
of that date reported total ro- 
sources in excess of $557,000,0C0. 
Consummation of the merg ? 
will result in The Bank of Cali- 
fornia having increased its offices 
from 5 to 13 in 11 Pacific Coast 
cities during the past two year:. 
This expansion was accomplishert 
by the acquisition of Bank cé 
Martinez in 1954; The Bank c2 
Berkeley in August, 1955, and Ti-> 
First National Bank of San Lean- 
dro in February of this year. 
New branches were also estab- 
lished in Oakland and in Millbra:. 
Other offices of the bank a: 
located in Portland, Ore., and i. 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 


A sub-branch of the Thiks 
office of the National Bank of 
India- Limited was opened at Fors 
Hall, Kenya, on Oct. 26. The sub- 
branch will be open for busines 3 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. An- 
nouncement of this was made oo. 
Oct. 29 by the Bishopsgate offic2 
of the bank in London, E. C. 2. 


Gonnesticut to Sell 
$34,920,000 Turnpike 
Bond Issue on Nov. 20 


Connecticut State Treasurer 
John Ottaviano, Jr., on Nov. 9 an- 
nounced that the State of Con- 
necticut will offer at public sale 
on Nov. 20, $54,000,000 of its Ex- 
pressway Revenue and Motor Fuel 
Tax Bones maturing serially from 
1962 to 1989, inclusive, and havin 3 
an average maturity of 23°4 years. 

The Treasurer had previously 
acvertised $75,000,000 bonds hav - 
ing an average maturity of 29%, 
years for sale on Oct. 30, but hat 
canceled the earlier sale because 
of the position of the tax-exem;,: 
bond market. 

The Treasurer said that 
amount now to be offered wi, 
together with present cash bat- 
ances. cover Connecticut Turnpike 
estimated construction costs fer 
the next five or six months. 

The Treasurer’s decision Wwe} 
reached following a conrtferenc: 
which included the Commissione * 
of Finance and Control, othe: 
State financial officers and Le.+ 
man Brothers. 


the 


Samue! Franklin Adds 


(Spe il to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Lav= 
rence R. Blodgett, Frank H. Crou- 
shorn, Casper T. Gee, Bengt Nor- 
beck. Lawrence B. Strieff, and 
Wavne D. Turner are now with 
Samuel B. Franklin & Co., 215 
West Seventh Street. 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 




















Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Edison serves not only the City of Detroit, but also its 
environs, the total area approximating 7,600 square miles with a 
population of about 3,771,000. While this is the center of the 
automobile and parts manufacturing, it also features a wide di- 
versification of other industries as well as farming. Residential and 
farm sales contribute about 38% of revenues, commercial 27%, 
industrial 31% and miscellaneous 4%. The industrial percentage 
is surprisingly low as compared with some other utilities in inaus- 
trial centers; heavy industry contributes about two-thirds of 
industrial revenue, light industry one-third. Average residential 
use is moderately ahead of the U. S. figure. 

Tnis area is adjacent to the Great Lakes which provide an 
abundant supply of fresh water (the supply of which is critical 
in some other sections). Also, from a transportation viewpoint 
the Lakes will gain in importance with the approaching completion 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. They provide low cost transportation 
for such raw materials as limestone, coal, iron ore and other metals; 
naturally, Detroit has become tne metai-working Ceiuter OL tue 
world. The region is also noted tor exceilent inaustrial manage- 
ment and technical know-how. WUetroit area tactory workers 
receive the best wages in the nation—abuut $0,100 compared with 
the U. S. Average of $4,100. 

Michigan is showing excellent growth. In the seven-year 
period 194:-54 census tigures snowed that Michigan enjoyed a 
68% gain in “values aaded by manufacturers,’ and a 30% gain 
in the number of manufacturing establisnments. In the postwar 
period Detroit Edison's revenues have increased from $85 million 
to $233 million, a gain of 175%. In the 12 months ended Scpt. 30, 
despite the fact tnat this has been somewhat of an “‘off-year” 
for the automotive industry, revenues increased 9%. 

Detroit Edison is planning for substantial expansion. Gencrat- 
ing capacity at present is apout 2,811,000 kw., but at the ena of 
next year this will be increased 20% to 3,391,uU0 kw., and by 1960 
to an indicated 4,191,000 kw. Capital spenaing auring tue five- 
year period 1956-60 will approximate $45u million, witn about one- 
third generated internaliy anu two-thirds by sale or securities. 
In the previous five-year period $385 million was expenaed for 
construction. 

‘ne company in recent years has conducted an aggressive 
drive for increased efficiency, witn good rcsults as indicateu below: 


Operating Return on Aver. Customers BTUS per 
Year Katio* an.est. Capital per Employee KWH 
a 63% 4.82% 114 12,190 
Agee. ..=-- 61 9.20 121 12,100 
[o4...-.— 58 5.24 126 11,340 
SS 56 5.65 134 11,080 
19567 __-_- 55 5.73 139 10,920 
*Ratio of operating expenses (excluding depreciation and taxes) to 
revenues. *12 months ended Sept. 30, 1956. %Some new units will use Jess 


than 9,000 BTUs. 


Employees are working on two programs to produce economies, 
which iast year amounted lo over yi iuillion Compared witn half 
that amount in 1¥a4 anu $2U0,uUU in 1993; this tavorable trend is 
expected to continue. Two interconnections with the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Untario nave been beneficial, with 
power flowing each way as needed. This has helped the Canadians 
to supply needed power to Niagara Mohawk foilowing the debacle 
at Niagara Falls. 

Detroit r£dison’s capital structure is simple—with no preferred 
stock and aM equity radu Weil above average. ‘Ine company nas 
for some years followed a policy of issuing convertible debentures, 
of whica $5Y million were sola in September this year; manage- 
ment feels that this is a very desirabe metnod of financing, from 
a number of angles. 

Net income suould gain about 10% this year but due to an 
increase of about 15% in the number of shares, earnings may lag 
a little below last year’s $2.43 per share. An unfavorable current 
factor is the increase of about ¢2c a ton in the price of coal 
(delivered) aiid an estimated furt.uer increase of 30c next year. 
However, these increases will be largely offset by operating 
economies, and about 60% of the higner fuel cost will also be 
recovered from inaustrial and commercial customers taking power 
on contracts. Oniy about 160,UUu aduitional shares could be added 
in 195/ as a result of possible conversion of tne 3% and 34% 
convertible debenture issues, and not more than half this amount 
is actually expected, so tnat the dilution of earnings would be 
NeBaletusc, Accutuiugiy, COusmOn stock earnings are expected to 
improve. 

resident Cisler takes pride in the fact that, despite Detroit’s 
being te center of the cyclical automotive business, Detroit 
Edison has proved to be one of tne best “defensive” stocks. During 
four market siumps (1948-9, ly¥o3, 1955 and currently) Detroit 
Edison has resisted the decline more than the average utility— 
in tact in 1993 it advanced 7% while all other utilities declined 
7%. Another interesting point is that part of the dividend is 
“tax-free.” At the recent price around 35%, paying $1.80, the 
stock yields 5.1% and sells at about 15.5 times recent earnings 
of $2.28. 


a 


Bell & Farrell Add 
(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE) 
LA CROSSE, Wis.—Ray High- 
berg is now a.t.liaved win Leu 
Farrell. Inc., Exchaage Buildin 


Charles P. Henry Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 


11,9 Market Street. 
Joins Fin. Investors 





Ernest O. Pedeprade has become 
, affiliated with Charles P. Heury, 


(Specia] to Tue Financiat CuHRONICLY) 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Ha:t- 
ley E. Chastam is now connecceJ 
with Financial Investors Incorpo- 
rated, 1716 broadway. 


E. W. Hendrickson Opens 


GLENVIEW, Il.—Earl W. Hen- 
drickson is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 1429 
lrairie Street. 
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Commercial Finance s Contribution 
To Higher Business Growth Level 


only get it by business planning, 
by the initiative and action of 
private enterprises, by the co- 
cperation of management and la- 
bor in the solution of the practical 
problems of growth. And most of 
all we will only get it if all the 
individual enterprises that com- 
pose the economy are able to put 


their present operations on a 
sound, efficient and _ profitable 
basis and are able to prepare 


without excessive speculative 
risks to maintain and perhaps im- 
prove their positions in the years 
ahead. 

The large companies are doing 
this, by and large. Some simiail 
companies are doing it, too. But 
many of them must join the ranks 
if the current forward movement 
is not to peter out as another cold 
war boom, if it is to carry Our 
people up to a new plateau of 
higner living standards and great- 
er satisfactions. 


Smaller Businesses Face Special 
Credit and Capital Problems 


The outstanding immediate 
problem that the American econ- 
omy faccs is that of converting the 
present investment boom into a 
balanced, forward moment in 


which all types of businesses, 
small, medium and large, take 
part; one in which there is a 


steady and stable growth of earn- 
ings; wages and profits as well as 
output. 

The commercial finance indus- 
try, by itself, cannot solve taat 
problem. But it can play a de- 
cisive role in its solution. Its flex- 
ible and varied activities can go 
a long way toward meeting the 
capital needs of small and me- 
dium-sized business. 

At the present rate of expan- 
sion, Gross National Product for 
1957 cculd amount to something 
on the order of $420 billion in 1956. 
It could; but I do not say it will. 
I do not share the belief that an- 
other year of high production and 
employment will follow this year’s 
record levels automatically. 

Our prosperity will only con- 
tinue if business, labor and gov- 
ernment adopt policies that will 
make for further sound growth. 


The Current Boom Has Sources of 
Strength and Weakness 

Structural changes in income, 
employment and _ production in- 
troduced during the second world 
war are still going on. Our econ- 
omy, primarily as a result of these 
changes but also as a result of 
democratic reforms adopted over 
a long period, is becoming a very 
different one from that of the 
Twenties and earlier. It is this 
that accounts for the continuing 
peak demand for goods and serv- 
ices. 

Based as it is on business invest- 
ment, the current boom cannot be 
immediately halted. Its momentum 
is too great. 

The government economists who 
forecast a continuing high level of 
business activity next year, at 
least for the first half, are simply 
applying to the next two quarters 
the effects of actual capital ex- 
penditures in the recent ones. But 
what management and the inves- 
tor must know is the probable 
level of activity in the year as 
a whole. And on this the fore- 
casters are less certain. 

There are favorable and unfa- 
vorable portents. The automobile 
industry should enjoy its second 
bigg<«st passenger car year. The 
housing boom, however, is likely 
to limp along unless its situation 
is eased, even though we have 
not completed the rehousing of our 
people. Public works spending is 


taking up a substantial part of 
the slack but by no means all of it. 

Federal Reserve policy is al- 
ready curbing business investment. 
But it faces a critical problem of 
timing. Certainly well-timed pol- 
icy could stretch out the invest- 
ment boom. With suitable amend- 
ments it could correct some of the 
inequities of the present policy, 
which denies credit and capital to 
some businesses in a position to 
undertake sound expansion and 
does not effectively choke off seme 
of the speculative . excesses at 
which it is aimed. 

ane new uenu of growth con- 
fronts us, as any new vuevelopment 
must, with challenging problems. 
Not all efforts at diversification 
can be expccted to prove success- 
ful. Not all absorptions prove to 
be digestible. Not all increases in 
output are associated with sus- 
tained profit margins. Any great 
surge in new capital investment 
is inevitably accompanied by im- 
balance, overinvestment in certain 
lines. 

Lags Still Occur 

The great volume of new in- 
vestment should not obscure from 
us the fact that there are lags, not 
only in tne smaller companies of 


all industries, but in particular 
industries, such as the resource 
industries. The forces operating, 


such as the pressures of the mar- 
ket, are predominantly irregular 
and haphazard. We have been 
concentrating on moderating our 
growth. But the real problem is 
to achieve neatly balanced growth. 

The war and cold war price 
levels, and the cold war disloca- 
tion of cost relationships, are 
being built into land and common 
stock values. Thus the economy 
still is vulnerable to crisis if costs 
press upon prices. Fortunately 
these price-cost relationships are 
not being built into too many 
product price levels. Where tney 
have been, expansion has been 
unwise. 

We may well question if there 
has not been too great a reliance 
on higher interest rates to choke 
off that speculative expansion. 
Are all speculators deterred by 
rises in rates? In the last analysis, 
there is only one sure way to deter 
those who would add to the nor- 
mal risks of business the chances 
taken only by the gambler. 

The speculative element in 
business expansion decisions can 
be checked by selection among 
loans by lenders. Until we make 
the monetary authorities see this, 
we cannot expect current policies 
to be wholly effectual. 

It is not the level but the 
worthiness of the borrowings that 
is important. The level can rise 
with disposable output if the cost- 
price ratio continues favorable. 
But even a lower level of bor- 
rowings is dangerous if their 
soundness deteriorates. 

To maintain the worth of busi- 
ness borrowings, we are obliged 
to rely on the vigilance of the 
financial institutions of the coun- 
try. Certainly, thus far, they have 
merited the confidence that is 
placed in them. 


The Consumer Has Proved an 
Excellent Credit Manager 


The other aspect of the credit 
problem, that of consumer instal- 
ment credit, is currently being 
studied in great detail by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Without anticipating their 
findings, I must confess that I 
find it difficult to snare fully the 
current disauiet over the level of 
instalment debt. 

Our comparisons of levels are 
made without allowance for in- 


flation or for current levels of 
employment and income. We for- 
get that never before in our his- 
tory have we had so large a 
working force, such high employ- 
ment within the average family, 
such sustained annual employment 
or such high average income 
levels. 

On the problem of the quality 
of instalment credit, one of the 
specialists in the subject, Sidney 
Rolfe, reported a study recently. 
He found that in the great depres- 
sion, instalment loans suffered less 
loss than any other type of credit 
outstanding. 

Aggregate losses on some $941 
million of auto debt outstanding 
in 1929 amounted to less than 1%. 
In contrast, other types of de- 
faults and losses were running as 
high as 50% and in few cases less 
than 10%. Of course, this makes 
no allowance for the rise in the 
cost of collection. 

Very low delinquency and loss 
figures were found to prevail 
t...ough depression, prosperity, 
war and peace. Mr. Rolfe con- 
ciuded, “tnere seems at present 
little reason to doubt that this 
state of affairs is still so.” He de- 
clared that the consumer has 
proved an excellent credit man- 
ager. Our experience in this field 
supports Mr. Rolfe’s conclusions. 


The Growing Need for Investment 
Capital Requires More Saving 
We shall know more about the 

consumer credit picture when the 

studies now being made are con- 
cluded. But there are aspects of 
it that need not wait upon those 
studies. This year, as I was pre- 
paring this talk, I again visited 

Washington to exchange ideas and 

information with economic ad- 

visers of the administration. 

I found in Washington a dispo- 
sition to take a realistic view of 
the level of credit, provided sav- 
ings increased proportionately to 
it. This strikes me as a reason- 
able consideration; the new gains 
in real income should be reflected 
in part in the growth of liquid 
assets within the family. More- 
over, this is needed not only for 
stability in family finances but 
also in tae investment capital 
market. 

1 do not think any sector of the 
financial industry needs to be con- 
vineed that¢it should be a major 
task of economic policy in the pe- 
riod just ahead to expand savings. 
We are too well aware of the new 
capital needs of our clients. 

It is well known to economists 
that those in the upper income 
brackets save at a rate which is 
so high it cannot be increased. But 
at today’s levels of personal and 
family income, there is a virgin 
field of potential savers in the 
lower income brackets. A small 
increase in the rate of saving by 
the lower income brackets would 
produce a vast volume of savings 
for new capital investment. 


Need to Supplement Interest Rates 

We cannot rely on the higher 
rates of interest alone to produce 
this increase. We know from past 
experience that they will not do 
the whole job. 

The investment bankers of the 
country and the securities dealers 
took a very progressive step the 
other day when they spent $100,000 
on an effort, through the social 
studies teachers of the country, to 
induce the broad masses of the 
people to include intelligent, con- 
servative investment in their 
family financial programs. 

Even more can be done. Instead 
of increasing tax exempt personal 
income by $100, as some have ad- 
vocated, we could exempt the first 
$100 or $200 of taxable interest 
income from the personal income 
tax. 

A $100 exemption would give 
a working man in the lowest in- 
come bracket, the 20% bracket, a 
bonus of over $1 for every $200 he 
saved in a savings account or 


any other form of investment that 
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helped to meet the need for new 
capital. It would give that work- 
ing man a bonus of $20 for every 
thousand dollars he saved. 


Legitimate Credit Needs Must Be 
Anticipated 

Our makers of economic policy 
need to anticipate the legitimate 
demands for credit and capital and 
to adopt money and tax policies, 
such as a savings incentive tax 
policy, to assure that the money 
will be taere when it is needed. 

The commercial] finance indus- 
try did anticipate the needs of its 
customers, Because it did, it was 
able to serve its ciients even at a 
time when the creait market was 
considered “tight.” Consider ou: 
record in the period from tae 
Korean War to the present day. 

A survey made by William J. 
Drake, Executive Vice-President 
of the National Commercial Fi- 
nance Conference, shows that rep- 
resentative companies in the com- 
mercial finance industry doubled 
their capital resources in the last 
Six years. Then, in the past year, 
they went into the capital market 
and borrowed on long-term ob- 
ligations another 15 to 20% more. 
Why? 

_ They did not obtain the addi- 
tional funds to meet yesterday’s 
or today’s requirements. They 
prepared for the future. Their 
action, not without risk, repre- 
sented very thorough investiga- 
tion of the potentialities and the 
problems of the economy and 
careful planning for the next pe- 
riod of growth in our business and 
the enterprises it serves. 

It was only this type of plan- 
ning, in the years b<cfore the Ko- 
rean War, that enabled our indus- 
try in recent years to absorb credit 
demands that other financial insti- 
tutions expect us to handle. 


It cannot be said that the fram- 
ers of our present credit restriction 
policy have been equally fore- 
sighted. I do not say that in 
criticism of credit restriction. The 
Federal Reserve and Treasury p.l- 
icies designed in alternating pe- 
riods to restrict and to expand the 
use of credit and capital are, of 
course, needed to avoid depression. 


We need control over credit. But 
we do not need and should not 
have blunderbuss controls. We 
need selective controls, adminis- 
tered by the financial industry. 
Our present controls can be made 
selective by granting suitable 
exemptions where warranted. 


Capital Needs of Small Business 
Should Be Met 

Small business needs more than 
a fair shake in the money market. 
We have to give recognition in 
our tax policy to the fact tnat in- 
ternal financing is tie basis of all 
small business expansion. To ex- 
pand, small business needs earn- 
ings it can plow back. 

There is a very practical way by 
which we can start small business 
growing. It is a way U.ac an a 
few years would return grester 
tax revenues from somewhat 
larger and much more stapie ous:- 
ness protits and from a long-run 
expansion in jobs and wage in- 
comes. 

We would have to make two 
adjustments in the tax on corpo- 
rate income to adapt it to present 
needs. The first would be to in- 
crease the first bracket of corpo- 
rate income, subject to the lowest 
rate of taxation, from $25,000 to 
$50,000. The second would be to 
reduce the tax rate on this first 
bracket of corporate income from 
30 to 20%. 

These types of relief from in- 
equities in the money, cre it and 
tax policies of the country for low 
income individual and corporate 
revenue producers would not 
weaken but would strengthen 
those policies. On that account 
they should command the support 
of labor as well as business, and 
of large companies as weil as 
small. 


They would provide substantial 
incentive to the employee and the 
small enterprise to save and in- 
vest, at a time when their partici- 
pation in the saving-investment 
process would benefit the whole 
economy. 


Small Business Aid Proposals 


Small businesses have many 
other needs, such as tax aids in 
the purchase of used property. 
Such tax aids are given only for 
the purchase of new property, 
which creates an inequity. Many 
such proposals are included in the 
“Progress Report of the Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business,” 
issued last Aug. 7. Some of these 
proposals have been before Con- 
gress for several years. It is time 
they got action. 

Probably no section of tne fi- 
nancial industry is as close to 
these problems as Our industry is. 
And these do not exhaust the list. 
There is a growing awareness in 
tne managements of the larger 
businesses that some of the diffi- 
culties that have confronted small 
business this year mignt have 
been avoided it its interests had 
been more adequately represented 
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in the councils of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

It is time that the commercial 
finance industry help in any way 
it can to assist in framing a money 
and credit policy adapted to the 
situation of small businesses as 
well as the larger ones. We are 
in an unsual position to aid in tne 
formulation of policy modifica- 
tions that will not only meet tne 
broad needs of the country but 
also of those sections of the busi- 
ness community that have been 
placed at a disadvantage by credit 
restriction. 

The problems that we face in the 
year ahead are serious ones. Like 
the neat problems of timing credit 
relaxation. Or like the difficult 
problem of timing tax relief. But 
these problems, like our counter- 
de pression# policy, have built-in 
tconsolidatiébns. We would not 
have them if we had not been 
overwhelmingly successful in our 
efforts to raise the living stand- 
ards of all our people and to build 
a democratic society in which 
every class and race and faith has 
ever-expanding opportunities for 
making the most of its God-given 
capacities. 


Bond Bear Market Soon Ending 
And Interest Rate Outlook 


liberately been held in check but 
the Federal Reserve can in time 
be counted on to supply the 
money without which an ade- 
quate level of activity cannot be 
maintained in a growing economy. 

(5) The rise already experienced 
in interest rates and bond yields 
has brought the structure of 
money rates into a far better bal- 
anced relationship with the over- 
all supply and demand for funds 
than has been the case for many 
years. 


(6) The structure of money 
rates and bond yields is now high 
enough to provide adequate in- 
centives for savings so that slowly 
but surely tne shortage of savings 
will be alleviated. Individuals and 
families, having moved to a néw 
high in their possession of the 
economic amenities of life, can 
now emphasize the building of 
their financial security through 
increased personal savings and 
arc given an incentive to do so 
by the more attractive rates of 
return available on such savings. 
Corporations will probably de- 
pend increasingly on internally 
generated funds now that money 
ccsts and terms are more onerous 


end their debts in many cases are 
far higher than tor many years 
past. 

(7) We have in the past few 
years laid the foundations for 
great new financial mechanisms 


capable of increasing the rate of 
savings very substantially indeed. 
Reference is made to the mutual 
investment funds, to the pension 
funds and to the Federal and Sav- 
ings Loan Associations. These 
organizations have grown at an 
accelerated rate. In the years 
ahead, they will generate tens of 
hillions of new savings to provide 
the funds needed by our growing 
economy. Their future imvact on 
supply - demand relationships in 
our monev markets has. been 
grossly underestimated by many 
observers. 

(8) While the rise in money 
rates during the past year and a 
half has naturally produced much 
talk about “too tight money,” 
“where the money is coming from 
to support progress and prosper- 
ity,” and the “unavailability of 
funds for many borrowers,” it 
must be recorded that ovr finan- 
cial apparatus has, in fact, gener- 
ated more new funds this year 
than ever before in our history 
which is a hopeful augury for the 
future. 

(9) 





Money is not now tight 


enough to cause a near-term re- 
cession of business. However, if 
it gets much tighter than it is 
now, it could hardly help but re- 
sult in a lower level of economic 
activity and, therefore, a reduced 
demand for credit. Paradoxically 
it would appear to be true that 
if money gets much tighter, it 
will then inevitably get much 
easier. 

(10) The vast expenditures for 
plant and equipment during the 
postwar years, plus those con- 
templated for the year ahead, 
may well confront many indus- 
tries with a situation where a 
leveling out or a pause in the ex- 
pansion of capacity seems to be 
prudent or necessary. Any such 
development will, of course, re- 
duce the demand for funds. 


(11) Despite fears to the con- 
trary, our banks will, over the 
years ahead, be able to supply 
considerable additional amounts 
of loan funds without impairment 
of their capital ratios. Higher in- 
terest rates will permit the banks 
to generate internally auite large 
amounts of new capital funds so 
that loans can be increased with- 


out impairing their capital—de- 
posit and capital — risk assets 
ratios. 

(12) With the _ international 


situation having reached a stage 
of dangerous and uncertain condi- 
tion, the outlook would seem to 
be for more war or more peace 
than we have had for some time 
past. If the threat of war in- 
creases, the whole structure of 
government and Federal Reserve 
pressures will, of course, be to- 
ward easier money with the ap- 
plication of non-monetary con- 
trols. On the other hand, if the 
present crisis results in a signifi- 
eont easing of international ten- 
sions, then some of the demand 
pressures in our money markets 
will probably be reduced. 


Interest Rate Outlook 


To sum up, the best working 
assumption as to the outlook for 
interest rates would appear to be: 


(1) That the short and long 
term money markets are now or 
will in the next few months reach 
the high point of the long rise in 
interest rates and bond yields 
which began in 1946. 

(2) That the demand and supply 
situation as to money will, over 
the next few years, be such that 
interest rates and bond yields will 
remain far above levels of the 


days of easy money but moder- 


ately below the current position, 
and with the broad trend gently 
downward, and, ' 

(3) That the future will bring 
quite wide short range fluctua- 
tions in money rates and bond 
yields. On the one hand, it is 
clear that at the first sign of a 
real recession in business, the 
Federal Reserve authorities will 
reduce reserve requirements so as 
to ease the bank reserve position 
vigorously. On the other hand, it 
is no less clear that during phases 
of business recovery and boom 
the Federal Reserve authorities 
will adopt severely restrictive 
policies to prevent wage inflation 
from degenerating into the sort 
og boom which could only end in 
a bust. 

Summary 


And, now may I conclude with a 
word concerning the implication 
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of what: I have said as to the eco- 
nomic outlook. We are in the 
midst ofa great technological rev- 
olution capable of lifting our 
levels of productivity, productio: 
and consumption to fantastic new 
highs in the decade ahead which 
can be, should be, and, in my opin- 
ion, will be a truly great era oF 
economic growth. The two domes- 
tic threats to that achievement are 
inflation and/or inadequacy of 
Savings. The picture of the outloo! 
for money which has been drawp 
here is one which would support 
an extremely optimistic view o£f 
our ability to avoid a disastrous 
inflation—induced boom and bus¢ 
cycle and to generate enough funds 
to finance soundly and safely 2 
truly spectacular period of ece- 
nomic progress. 
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Put First Things First 


There are some p2ovle who will 
not clarify their objectives when 
it comes to the matter of invest- 
ing. Many people do not under- 
stand the importance of setting 
up a plan of investment. They go 
along for years, such as the case 
I am going to relate to you this 
week, and it is only after they 
have put themselves into hot 
water that they wake up to the 
fact that they don’t know where 
they are going investmentwise. 

This story is not unique, it is 
typical of the way some investors 
get themselves snarled up through 
the lack of a sound method of 
procedure. Several years ago Mr. 
A reached the age when he 
thought he would take life easier. 
He was in his early fifties and 
with his available savings, he 
started out to acquire an income 
from what he believed was a good 
way to do it—buy some stocks and 
sell them at a profit. With a 
modest amount of experience 
gained over the years through 
buying a few common stocks for 
investment, he hied himself to a 
Jarge stock exchange member 
firm and made his desires known 
to a customer’s representative. 
He didn’t explain the limit of his 
resources or his objectives. He 
just said he wanted to buy some 
stocks and make some money. He 
wanted some good “buys” as the 
saying goes. 

Mr. A read some financial re- 
ports, looked over the statistical 
manuals and listened to the gossip 
aro'nd the board room. He bought 
small blocks of stocks hopinoe for 
a profit. Sometimes he made the 
profit and other times not. He 
bought and sold. He borrowed on 
his account and gradually in- 
creased his debit balance. Then 
after a few unfortunate trades he 


tried another firm and another 
customer’s revresentative. There 
he got himself un to the chin in 


commodities. He tried coffee, ee¢s 
and the vrains. Usually he bought 
at the higher price and sold at a 
loss. 

Finally, he dcecided his cus- 
tomer’s representative wasn't a 
commodity trader and neither was 


he. Meanwhile, his stock list was 
not appreciating in value, al- 


though the long bull market con- 
tinued to register repeated new 
highs in the industrial averages. 
And worse still he was now hold- 
ing some sizable blocks of stocks 
that had depreciated considerably 
and were not producing much if 
any income. Interest rates on his 
debit advanced and the cost of 
carrying his account was now be- 
coming more burdensome. So 
what happened? Mr. A changed 
brokerage firms again. 


What This Man Needs 


Quite frankly what Mr. A needs 
is to find someone in whom he 


can place confidence. He needs 
firm and understanding guidance. 
He has had some severe lessons 
and all because no investment 
man has told him the facts of life. 
Today he holds some highly spec- 
ulative securities that should be 
liquidated. His account should be 
analyzed in the light of what iz 
best for him. He should first be 
sold on the idea that he must faec 
reality. With insufficient funds on 
which to retire (if he invested 
with income as his main objee- 
tive) his problem is not an easy 
One to solve. But it is not tee 
serious if he takes hold of his 
situation and faces it sensibly. I¥ 
he continues to try and “trade” 
without the know-how and suf- 
ficient capital to do this, he is 
certain to end up eventually with 
the loss of the maior portion of 
his presently available capital. 
The situation then for a man at 
his age in life would be serious 
indeed. 


Obviously Mr. A is emotionally 
the sort of person who also needs 
activity. He switches and changes 
investments and he must be on 
the go. Temperamentally one of 
the things he must do is to find 
some type of activity that can use 
up some of his surplus restlessness 
and although he is over 50 there 
could be some work that he coulk?® 
do if he looked for it. 


Meanwhile, he should set up ar 
investment program based uvonr 
good securities that will pay him 
an income and that can grow over 
the years. He should pay off his 
debit balance and get square with 
himself. And this is what was 
recommended to Mr. A over 2 
year ago. After some hesitation 
he took this advice. He hasn’?. 
made but one change in his in- 
vestment account since this new 
approach to a better wav of liv- 
ing and investing was initiated 
Besides, he has found a five-day 
a week job that augments his in- 
come from his good_ securitics, 
and he is staying away from debit 
balances, commodities, and board 
room gossip. Sometimes you co* 
help someone to do a better job 
of living, as well as with their 
investments, with a little sound 


advice. 
But people have to be ready te 
accept sound counsel too — it 


seems to be so evident that most 
of us must get our fingers burned 
before we are ready to keep them 
away from a hot stove! 


Two With J. Logan 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Rebert 
Barnett and Sidney R. Gordon 
have been added to the staff of J. 
Logan & Co., 2115 Beverly Boule- 
vard. 
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Detroit Edison Company 


Detroit Edison serves not only the City of Detroit, but also its 
environs, the total area approximating 7,600 square miles with a 
population of about 3,771,000. While this is the center of the 
automobile and parts manufacturing, it also features a wide di- 
versification of other industries as well as farming. Residential and 
farm sales contribute about 38% of revenues, commercial 27%, 
industrial 31% and miscellaneous 4%. The industrial percentage 
is surprisingly low as compared with some other utilities in inaus- 
trial centers; heavy industry contributes about two-thirds of 
industrial revenue, light industry one-third. Average residential 
use is moderately ahead of the U. S. figure. 

Tnis area is adjacent to the Great Lakes which provide an 
abundant supply of fresh water (the supply of which is critical 
in some other sections). Also, from a transportation viewpoint 
the Lakes will gain in importance with the approaching completion 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. They provide low cost transportation 
for such raw materials as limestone, coal, iron ore and other metals; 
naturally, Detroit has become tne metai-working Ceuer OL tue 
world. The region is also noted tor exceilent inaustrial manage- 
ment and technical know-how. WVetroit area tactory workers 
receive the best wages in the nation—abuut $0,100 compared with 
the U. S. Average of $4,160. 

Michigan is showing excellent growth. In the seven-year 
period 194/-54 census tizgures showed that Michigan enjoyed a 
68% gain in “values aaded by manufacturers,” and a 30% gain 
in the number of manufacturing establishments. In the postwar 
period Detroit Edison’s revenues have increased from $85 million 
to $233 million, a gain of 175%. In the 12 months ended Scpt. 30, 
despite the fact tnat this has been somewhat of an “‘off-year” 
for the automotive industry, revenues increased 9%. 

Detroit Edison is planning for substantial expansion. Gencrat- 
ing capacity at present is apout 2,811,000 kw., but at the ena of 
next year this will be increased 20% to 3,391,v00 kw., and by 1960 
to an indicated 4,191,000 kw. Capital spenaing auring tue five- 
year period 1956-60 will approximate $45u million, witn about one- 
third generated internaliy anu two-thirds by sale of securities. 
In the previous tive-year period $385 million was expenaed for 
construction. 

‘ne company in recent years has conducted an aggressive 
drive for increased efficiency, witn good results as indicateu below: 
Operating 

Katio* 
63% 
61 
58 
56 
55 


Return on Aver. 
an.est. Capital 


4.82% 
9.20 
5.24 
5.65 
9.73 


Customers 
per Employee 


114 
121 

126 
134 
139 


BTUS per 
KWH 
12,190 
12,100 
11,340 
11,080 

10,920¢ 


Year 


*Ratio of operating expenses (excluding 
revenues. *12 months ended Sept. 30, 1956. 
than 9,000 BTUs. 


depreciation and taxes) to 
Some new units will use Jess 


Employees are working on two programs to produce economies, 
which iast year amounted to over »1 iuilltion Compared witn half 
that amount in 1ly¥a4 anu $ZU0,vUU in 199%; this tavorable trend is 
expected to continue. Two interconnections with the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario nave been beneficial, with 
power flowing each way as needed. This has helped the Canadians 
to supply needed power to Niagara Mohawk foilowing the debacle 
at Niagara Falls. 

Detroit t£dison’s capital structure is simple—with no preferred 
stock and aM equity radvo weil above average. ‘I’ne COmpany nas 
for some years followed a policy of issuing convertible debentures, 
of whica $5Y miliion were sola in September this year; manage- 
ment feels that this is a very desirabie metnod of financing, from 
a number of angles. 

Net income siuould gain about 10% this year but due to an 
increase of about 15% in the number of shares, earnings may lag 
a little below last year’s $2.43 per share. An unfavorable current 
factor is the increase of about ¢2c a ton in the price of coal 
(delivered) aiid an estimated furt.uer increase of 30c next year. 
However, these increases will be largely offset by operating 
economies, and about 060% of the higner fuel cost will also be 
recovered from inaustrial and commercial customers taking power 
on contracts. Onty about 100,UUu aduitional shares could be added 
in 195/ as a result of possible conversion of tne 3% and 34% 
convertible debenture issues, and not more than half this amount 
is actually expected, so that the dilution of earnings would be 
MeZalstusc. Accutuiusiy, COusmOn stock earnings are expected to 
improve. 

resident Cisler takes pride in the fact that, despite Detroit’s 
being tie center of the cyclical automotive business, Detroit 
Kdison has proved to be one of tne best “defensive” stocks. During 
four market siumps (1948-9, 1l¥o3, 1955 and currently) Detroit 
Edison has resisted the decline more than the average utility— 
in tact in 1993 it advanced 7% while all other utilities declined 
7%. Another interesting point is that part of the dividend is 
“tax-free.” At the recent price around 35%, paying $1.80, the 
stock yields 5.1% and sells at about 15.5 times recent earnings 
of $2.28. 


—_— 


Charles P. Henry Adds 
(Special to THe FInaNCcIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Ernest O. Pedeprade has becoine 
affiliated with Charles P. Heury, 
1119 Market Street. 


Bell & Farrell Add 


(Special to THe Financriat CHRONICLE) 
LA CROSSE, Wis.—Ray High- 
berg is now a.t.jia.ied wi. Leu «x 
Farrell. Inc., Exchaage Buildin ,. 


Joins Fin. Investors 

(Special to Tue Financia. CHRONICLY) 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Ha:t- 
ley E. Chastam is now conneciel 
with Financial Investors Incorpo- 
rated, 1716 broadway. 


E. W. Hendrickson Opens 

GLENVIEW, lil.—Earl W. Hen- 
drickson is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 1.29 
lrairie Street. 
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Commercial Finance s Contribution 
To Higher Business Growth Level 


only get it by business planning, 
by the initiative and action of 
private enterprises, by the co- 
cperation of management and la- 
bor in the solution of the practical 
problems of growth. And most of 
all we will only get it if all the 
individual enterprises that com- 
pose the economy are able to put 
their present operations on a 
sound, efficient and _ profitable 
basis and are able to prepare 
without excessive speculative 
risks to maintain and perhaps im- 
prove their positions in the years 
ahead. 

The large companies are doing 
this, by and large. Some sinail 
companies are doing it, too. But 
many of them must join the ranks 
if the current forward movement 
is not to peter out as another cold 
war boom, if it is to carry our 
people up to a new plateau of 
higner living standards and great- 
er satisfactions. 


Smaller Businesses Face Special 
Credit and Capital Problems 


The outstanding immediate 
problem that the American econ- 
omy faccs is that of converting the 
present investment boom into a 
balanced, forward moment in 
which all types of businesses, 
small, medium and large, take 
part; one in which there is a 
steady and stable growth of earn- 
ings; wages and profits as well as 
output. 

The commercial finance indus- 
try, by itself, cannot solve taat 
problem. But it can play a de- 
cisive role in its solution. Its flex- 
ible and varied activities can go 
a long way toward meeting the 
capital needs of small and me- 
dium-sized business. 

At the present rate of expan- 
sion, Gross National Product for 
1957 cculd amount to something 
on the order of $420 billion in 1956. 
It could; but I do not say it will. 
I do not share the belief that an- 
other year of high production and 
employment will follow this year’s 
record levels automatically. 

Our prosperity will only con- 
tinue if business, labor and gov- 
ernment adopt policies that will 
make for further sound growth. 


The Current Boom Has Sources of 
Strength and Weakness 

Structural changes in income, 
employment and production in- 
troduced during the second world 
war are still going on. Our econ- 
omy, primarily as a result of these 
changes but also as a result of 
democratic reforms adopted over 
a long period, is becoming a very 
different one from that of the 
Twenties and earlier. It is this 
that accounts for the continuing 
peak demand for goods and serv- 
ices. 

Based as it is on business invest- 
ment, the current boom cannot be 
immediately halted. Its momentum 
is too great. 

The government economists who 
forecast a continuing high level of 
business activity next year, at 
least for the first half, are simply 
applying to the next two quarters 
the effects of actual capital ex- 
penditures in the recent ones. But 
what management and the inves- 
tor must know is the probable 
level of activity in the year as 
a whole. And on this the fore- 
casters are less certain. 


There are favorable and unfa- 
vorable portents. The automobile 
industry should enjoy its second 
bigg«st passenger car year. The 
housing boom, however, is likely 
to limp along unless its situation 
is eased, even though we have 
not completed the rehousing of our 
people. Public works spending is 


taking up a substantial part of 
the slack but by no means all of it. 

Federal Reserve policy is al- 
ready curbing business investment. 
But it faces a critical problem of 
timing. Certainly well-timed pol- 
icy could stretch out the invest- 
ment boom. With suitable amend- 
ments it could correct some of the 
inequities of the present policy, 
which denies credit and capital to 
some businesses in a position to 
undertake sound expansion and 
does not effectively choke off seme 
of the speculative . excesses at 
which it is aimed. 

ane new wesu of growth con- 
fronts us, as any new vuevelopment 
must, with challenging problems. 
Not all efforts at diversification 
can be expccted to prove success- 
ful. Not all absorptions prove to 
be digestible. Not all increases in 
output are associated with sus- 
tained profit margins. Any great 
surge in new capital investment 
is inevitably accompanied by im- 
balance, overinvestment in certain 
lines. 

Lags Still Occur 

The great volume of new in- 
vestment should not obscure from 
us the fact that there are lags, not 
only in the smaller companies of 
all industries, but in particular 
industries, such as the resource 
industries. The forces operating, 
such as the pressures of the mar- 
ket, are predominantly irregular 
and haphazard. We have been 
concentrating on moderating our 
growth. But the real problem is 
to achieve neatly balanced growth. 

The war and cold war price 
levels, and the cold war disloca- 
tion of cost relationships, are 
being built into land and common 
stock values. Thus the economy 
still is vulnerable to crisis if costs 
press upon prices. Fortunately 
these price-cost relationships are 
not being built into too many 
product price levels. Where tney 
have been, expansion has been 
unwise. 

We may well question if there 
has not been too great a reliance 
on higher interest rates to choke 
off that speculative expansion. 
Are all speculators deterred by 
rises in rates? In the last analysis, 
there is only one sure way to deter 
those who would add to the nor- 
mal risks of business the chances 
taken only by the gambler. 

The speculative element in 
business expansion decisions can 
be checked by selection among 
loans by lenders. Until we make 
the monetary authorities see this, 
we cannot expect current policies 
to be wholly effectual. 

It is not the level but the 
worthiness of the borrowings that 
is important. The level can rise 
with disposable output if the cost- 
price ratio continues favorable. 
But even a lower level of bor- 
rowings is dangerous if their 
soundness deteriorates. 

To maintain the worth of busi- 
ness borrowings, we are obliged 
to rely on the vigilance of the 
financial institutions of the coun- 
try. Certainly, thus far, they have 
merited the confidence that is 
placed in them. 


The Consumer Has Proved an 
Excellent Credit Manager 


The other aspect of the credit 
problem, that of consumer instal- 
ment credit, is currently being 
studied in great detail by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Without anticipating their 
findings, I must confess that I 
find it difficult to snare fully the 
current disauiet over the level of 
instalment debt... 

Our comparisons of levels are 
made without allowance for. in- 


flation or for current levels of 
employment and income. We for- 
get that never before in our his- 
tory have we had so large a 
working force, such high employ- 
ment within the average family, 
such sustained annual employment 
or such high average income 
levels. 

On the problem of the quality 
of instalment credit, one of the 
specialists in the subject, Sidney 
Rolfe, reported a study recently. 
He found that in the great depres- 
sion, instalment loans suffered less 
loss than any other type of credit 
outstanding. 

Aggregate losses on some $941 
million of auto debt outstanding 
in 1929 amounted to less than 1%. 
In contrast, other types of de- 
faults and losses were running as 
high as 50% and in few cases less 
than 10%. Of course, this makes 
no allowance for the rise in the 
cost of collection. 

Very low delinquency and loss 
figures were found to prevail 
t:.v.ough depression, prosperity, 
war and peace. Mr. Rolfe con- 
ciuded, “tnere seems at present 
little reason to doubt that this 
state of affairs is still so.” He de- 
clared that the consumer has 
proved an excellent credit man- 
ager. Our experience in this field 
supports Mr. Rolfe’s conclusions. 


The Growing Need for Investment 
Capital Requires More Saving 
We shall know more about the 

consumer credit picture when the 

studies now being made are con- 
cluded. But there are aspects of 
it that need not wait upon those 
studies. This year, as I was pre- 
paring this talk, I again visited 

Washington to exchange ideas and 

information with economic ad- 

visers of the administration. 

I found in Washington a dispo- 
sition to take a realistic view of 
the level of credit, provided sav- 
ings increased proportionately to 
it. This strikes me as a reason- 
able consideration; the new gains 
in real income should be reflected 
in part in the growth of liquid 
assets within the family. More- 
over, this is needed not only for 
stability in family finances but 
also in tne investment capital 
market. 

1 do not think any sector of the 
financial industry needs to be con- 
vinced that¢it should be a major 
task of economic policy in the pe- 
riod just ahead to expand savings. 
We are too well aware of the new 
capital needs of our clients. 

It is well known to economists 
that those in the upper income 
brackets save at a rate which is 
so high it cannot be increased. But 
at today’s levels of personal and 
family income, there is a virgin 
field of potential savers in the 
lower income brackets. A small 
increase in the rate of saving by 
the lower income brackets would 
produce a vast volume of savings 
for new capital investment. 


Need to Supplement Interest Rates 

We cannot rely on the higher 
rates of interest alone to produce 
this increase. We know from past 
experience that they will not do 
the whole job. 

The investment bankers of the 
country and the securities dealers 
took a very progressive step the 
other day when they spent $100,000 
on an effort, through the social 
studies teachers of the country, to 
induce the broad masses of the 
people to include intelligent, con- 
servative investment in their 
family financial programs. 

Even more can be done. Instead 
of increasing tax exempt personal 
income by $100, as some have ad- 
vocated, we could exempt the first 
$100 or $200 of taxable interest 
income from the personal income 
tax. 

A $100 exemption would give 
a working man in the lowest in- 
come bracket, the 20% bracket, a 
bonus of over $1 for every $200 he 
saved in a savings account or 
any other form of investment that 
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helped to meet the need for new 
capital. It would give that work- 
ing man a bonus of $20 for every 
thousand dollars he saved. 


Legitimate Credit Needs Must Be 
Anticipated 


Our makers of economic policy 
need to anticipate the legitimate 
demands for credit and capital and 
to adopt money and tax policies, 
such as a savings incentive tax 
policy, to assure that the money 
will be taere when it is needed. 

The commercial finance indus- 
try did anticipate the needs of its 
customers. Because it did, it was 
able to serve its ciients even at a 
time when the creait market was 
considered “tight.” Consider ou: 
record in the period from tne 
Korean War to the present day. 

A survey made by William J. 
Drake, Executive Vice-President 
of the National Commercial Fi- 
nance Conference, shows that rep- 
resentative companies in the com- 
mercial finance industry doubled 
their capital resources in the last 
Six years. Then, in the past year, 
they went into the capital market 
and borrowed on long-term ob- 
ligations another 15 to 20% more. 
Why? 

_ They did not obtain the addi- 
tional funds to meet yesterday’s 
or today’s requirements. They 
prepared for the future. Their 
action, not without risk, repre- 
sented very thorough investiga- 
tion of the potentialities and the 
problems of the economy and 
careful planning for the next pe- 
riod of growth in our business and 
the enterprises it serves. 

It was only this type of plan- 
ning, in the years b<cfore the Ko- 
rean War, that enabled our indus- 
try in recent years to absorb credit 
demands that other financial insti- 
tutions expect us to handle. 


It cannot be said that the fram- 
ers of our present credit restriction 
policy have been equally fore- 
sighted. I do not say that in 
criticism of credit restriction. The 
Federal Reserve and Treasury p.l- 
icies designed in alternating pe- 
riods to restrict and to expand the 
use of credit and capital are, of 
course, needed to avoid depression. 


We need control over credit. But 
we do not need and should not 
have blunderbuss controls. We 
need selective controls, adminis- 
tered by the financial industry. 
Our present controls can be made 
selective by granting suitable 
exemptions where warranted. 


Capital Needs of Small Business 
Should Be Met 

Small business needs more than 
a fair shake in the money market. 
We have to give recognition in 
our tax policy to the fact tnat in- 
ternal financing is tie basis of all 
small business expansion. To ex- 
pand, small business needs earn- 
ings it can plow back. 

There is a very practical way by 
which we can start small business 
Zrowing. It is a way U..ace an a 
few years would return greater 
tax revenues from somewhat 
larger and much more stapie ousi- 
ness protits and from a long-run 
expansion in jobs and wage in- 
comes. 

We would have to make two 
adjustments in the tax on corpo- 
rate income to adapt it to present 
needs. The first would be to in- 
crease the first bracket of corpo- 
rate income, subject to the lowest 
rate of taxation, from $25,000 to 
$50,000. The second would be to 
reduce the tax rate on this first 
bracket of corporate income from 
30 to 20%. 

These types of relief from in- 
equities in the money, cre it and 
tax policies of the country for low 
income individual and corporate 
revenue producers would not 
weaken but would strengthen 
those policies. On that account 
they should command the support 
of labor as well as business, and 
of large companies as weil as 
small. 


They would provide substantial 
incentive to the employee and the 
small enterprise to save and in- 
vest, at a time when their partici- 
pation in the saving-investment 
process would benefit the whole 
economy. 


Small Business Aid Proposals 


Small businesses have many 
other needs, such as tax aids in 
the purchase of used property. 
Such tax aids are given only for 
the purchase of new property, 
which creates an inequity. Many 
such proposals are included in the 
“Progress Report of the Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business,” 
issued last Aug. 7. Some of these 
proposals have been before Con- 
gress for several years. It is time 
they got action. 

Probably no section of tne fi- 
nancial industry is as close to 
these problems as Our industry is. 
And these do not exhaust the list. 
There is a growing awareness in 
tne managements of the larger 
businesses that some of the diffi- 
culties that have confronted small 
business this year mignt have 
been avoided it its interests had 
been more adequately represented 
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in the councils of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

It is time that the commercial 
finance industry help in any way 
it can to assist in framing a money 
and credit policy adapted to the 
situation of small businesses as 
well as the larger ones. We are 
in an unsual position to aid in tne 
formulation of policy modifica- 
tions that will not only meet tne 
broad needs of the country but 
also of those sections of the busi- 
ness community that have been 
placed at a disadvantage by credit 
restriction. 

The problems that we face in the 
year ahead are serious ones. Like 
the neat problems of timing credit 
relaxation. Or like the difficult 
problem of timing tax relief. But 
these problems, like our counter- 
depression policy, have built-in 
consolidatibns. We would not 
have them if we had not been 
overwhelmingly successful in our 
efforts to raise the living stand- 
ards of all our people and to build 
a democratic society in which 
every class and race and faith has 
ever-expanding opportunities for 
making the most of its God-given 
capacities. 


Bond Bear Market Soon Ending 
And Interest Rate Outlook 


liberately been held in check but 
the Federal Reserve can in time 
be counted on to supply the 
money without which an ade- 
quate level of activity cannot be 
maintained in a growing economy. 

(5) The rise already experienced 
in interest rates and bond yields 
has brought the structure of 
money rates into a far better bal- 
anced relationship with the over- 
all supply and demand for funds 
than has been the case for many 
years. 

(6) The structure of money 
rates and bond yields is now high 
enough to provide adequate in- 
centives for savings so that slowly 
but surely tne shortage of savings 
will be alleviated. Individuals and 
families, having moved to a néw 
high in their possession of the 
economic amenities of life, can 
now emphasize the building of 
their financial security through 
increased personal savings and 
arc given an incentive to do so 
by the more attractive rates of 
return available on such savings. 
Corporations will probably de- 
pend increasingly on internally 
generated funds now that money 
costs and terms are more onerous 
and their debts in many cases are 
far higher than tor many years 
past. 

(7) We have in the past few 
years laid the foundations for 
great new financial mechanisms 
capable of increasing the rate of 
savings very substantially indeed. 
Reference is made to the mutual 
investment funds, to the pension 
funds and to the Federal and Sav- 
ings Loan Associations. These 
organizations have grown at an 
accelerated rate. In the years 
ahead, they will generate tens of 
hillions of new savings to provide 
the funds needed by our growing 
economy. Their future impact on 
supply - demand relationships in 


our monev markets has been 
grossly underestimated by many 
observers. 

(8) While the rise in money 


rates during the past year and a 
half has naturally produced much 
talk about “too tight money,” 
“where the money is coming from 
to support progress and prosper- 
ity,” and the “unavailability of 
funds for many borrowers,” it 
must be recorded that our finan- 
cial apparatus has, in fact, gener- 
ated more new funds this year 
than ever before in our history 





which is a hopeful augury for the 
future. 
(9) 


Money is not now tight 





enough to cause a near-term re- 
cession of business. However, if 
it gets much tighter than it is 
now, it could hardly help but re- 
sult in a lower level of economic 
activity and, therefore, a reduced 
demand for credit. Paradoxically 
it would appear to be true that 
if money gets much tighter, it 
will then inevitably get much 
easier. 

(10) The vast expenditures for 
plant and equipment during the 
postwar years, plus those con- 
templated for the year ahead, 
may well confront many indus- 
tries with a situation where a 
leveling out or a pause in the ex- 
pansion of capacity seems to be 
prudent or necessary. Any such 
development will, of course, re- 
duce the demand for funds. 


(11) Despite fears to the con- 
trary, our banks will, over the 
years ahead, be able to supply 
considerable additional amounts 
of loan funds without impairment 
of their capital ratios. Higher in- 
terest rates will permit the banks 
to generate internally auite large 
amounts of new capital funds so 
that loans can be increased with- 
out impairing their capital—de- 
pesit and capital risk assets 
ratios. 

(12) With the _ international 
situation having reached a stage 
of dangerous and uncertain condi- 
tion, the outlook would seem to 
be for more war or more peace 
than we have had for some time 
past. If the threat of war in- 
creases, the whole structure of 
government and Federal Reserve 
pressures will, of course, be to- 
ward easier money with the ap- 
plication of non-monetary con- 
trols. On the other hand, if the 
present crisis results in a signifi- 
eont easing of international ten- 
sions, then some of the demand 
pressures in our money markets 
vill probably be reduced. 


Interest Rate Outlook 


To sum up, the best working 
assumption as to the outlook for 
interest rates would appear to be: 

(1) That the short and long 
term money markets are now or 
will in the next few months reach 
the high point of the long rise in 
interest rates and bond yields 
which began in 1946. 

(2) That the demand and supply 
situation as to money will, over 
the next few years, be such that 
interest rates and bond yields will 
remain far above levels of the 
days of easy money but moder- 





ately below the current position, 
and with the broad trend gently 
downward, and, "a 

(3) That the future will bring 
quite wide short range fluctua- 
tions in money rates and bond 
yields. On the one hand, it is 
clear that at the first sign of a 
real recession in business, the 
Federal Reserve authorities will 
reduce reserve requirements so as 
to ease the bank reserve position 
vigorously. On the other hand, it 
is no less clear that during phases 
of business recovery and boom 
the Federal Reserve authorities 
will adopt severely restrictive 
policies to prevent wage inflation 
from degenerating into the sort 
og boom which could only end in 
a bust. 

Summary 


And, now may I conclude with a 
word concerning the implication 
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of what: I have said as to the eca— 


nomic outlook. We are in the 
midst ofa great technological rew- 
olution capable of lifting our 
levels of productivity, productio: 
and consumption to fantastic new 
highs in the decade ahead which 
can be, should be, and, in my opin- 
ion, will be a truly great era of 
economic growth. The two domes- 
tic threats to that achievement are 
inflation and/or inadequacy of 
Savings. The picture of the outloo 
for money which has been drawp 
here is one which would support 
an extremely optimistic view of 
our ability to avoid a disastrous 
inflation—induced boom and bus€ 
cycle and to generate enough funds 
to finance soundly and safely 2 
truly spectacular period of ece- 
nomic progress. 
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Put First Things First 


There are some p2ovle who will 
not clarify their objectives when 
it comes to the matter of invest- 
ing. Many people do not under- 
stand the importance of setting 
up a plan of investment. They go 
along for years, such as the case 
I am going to relate to you this 
week, and it is only after they 
have put themselves into hot 
water that they wake up to the 
fact that they don’t know where 
they are going investmentwise. 


This story is not unique, it is 
typical of the way some investors 
get themselves snarled up through 
the lack of a sound method of 
procedure. Several years ago Mr. 
A reached the age when he 
thought he would take life easier. 
He was in his early fifties and 
with his available savings, he 
started out to acquire an income 
from what he believed was a good 
way to do it—buy some stocks and 
sell them at a profit. With a 
modest amount of experience 
gained over the years through 
buying a few common stocks for 
investment, he hied himself to a 


Jarge stock exchange member 
firm and made his desires known 
to a customer’s representative. 


He didn’t explain the limit of his 
resources or his objectives. He 
just said he wanted to buy some 
stocks and make some money. He 
wanted some good ‘‘buys” as the 
saying goes. 

Mr. A read some financial re- 
ports, looked over the statistical 
manuals and listened to the gossip 
aro'nd the board room. He bought 
small blocks of stocks hopine for 
a profit. Sometimes he made the 
profit and other times not. He 
bought and sold. He borrowed on 
his account and gradually in- 
creased his debit balance. Then 
after a few unfortunate trades he 


tried another firm and another 
customer’s revresentative. There 
he got himself un to the chin in 


commodities. He tried coffee, eess 
and the grains. Usually he bought 
at the higher price and sold at a 
loss. 

Finally, he cecided his cus- 
tomer’s representative wasn't a 
commodity trader and neither was 
he. Meanwhile, his stock list was 
not appreciating in value, al- 
though the long bull market con- 
tinued to register repeated new 
highs in the industrial averages. 
And worse still he was now hold- 
ing some sizable blocks of stocks 
that had depreciated considerably 
and were not producing much if 
any income. Interest rates on his 
debit advanced and the cost of 
carrying his account was now be- 
coming more burdensome. So 
what happened? Mr. A changed 
brokerage firms again. 


What This Man Needs 


Quite frankly what Mr. A needs 
is to find someone in whom he 


can place confidence. He needs 
firm and understanding guidance. 
He has had some severe lessons 
and all because no investmeni. 
man has told him the facts of life. 
Today he holds some highly spec- 
ulative securities that should be 
liquidated. His account should be 
analyzed in the light of what iz 
best for him. He should first be 
sold on the idea that he must faec 
reality. With insufficient funds on 
which to retire (if he invested 
with income as his main objee- 
tive) his problem is not an easy 
one to solve. But it is not tee 
serious if he takes hold of his 
situation and faces it sensibly. I¥ 
he continues to try and “trade” 
without the know-how and suf- 
ficient capital to do this, he is 
certain to end up eventually with 
the loss of the major portion of 
his presently available capitai. 
The situation then for a man at 
his age in life would be serious 
indeed. 


Obviously Mr. A is emotionally 
the sort of person who also need+ 
activity. He switches and changes 
investments and he must be on 
the go. Temperamentally one of 
the things he must do is to find 
some type of activity that can use 
up some of his surplus restlessness 
and although he is over 50 there 
could be some work that he coul® 
do if he looked for it. 


Meanwhile, he should set up ar 
investment program based uvom 
good securities that will pay him 
an income and that can grow over 
the years. He should pay off his 
debit balance and get square with 
himself. And this is what was 
recommended to Mr. A over 2 
year ago. After some hesitation 
he took this advice. He hasn’é. 
made but one change in his in- 
vestment account since this new 
approach to a better wav of lv- 
ing and investing was _ initiated. 
Besides, he has found a five-day 
a week job that augments his in- 
come from his good _ securities, 
and he is staying away from debit 
balances, commodities, and board 
room gossip. Sometimes you co 
help someone to do a better job 


of living, as well as with their 
investments, with a little sound 
advice. 


But people have to be ready te 
accept sound counsel too it 
seems to be so evident that most 
of us must get our fingers burned 
before we are ready to keep them 
away from a hot stove! 


Two With J. Logan 
(Special to THE FinaNnctaAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
Barnett and Sidney R. Gordon 
have been added to the staff of J. 
Logan & Co., 2115 Beverly Boule- 
vard. 
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Continued from first page 


As We See It 


more years may not have the practical consequences 
which it would otherwise have. It is true that during the 
past year a number of differences arose between the Presi- 
dent and the Democratic members of the House and Sen- 
ate. At times relations appeared on the surface at least to 
be rather strained. But of course most of this was but 
preparation for the then approaching election campaigns. 
More often than not the differences were not fundamental, 
and on more than one occasion were to all appearances 
artificially created for the purpose of making campaign 
issues. What is more, these differences were not greater 
than those which often separated the President and many 
of the members of his own party in the Senate and the 
House. 
Could Cooperate 

We suspect, for example, that any bill on educational 
aid and the like drafted by the more responsible members 
of the Democratic party would differ in no really vital or 
significant way from a measure designed for the same 
purpose by the President’s own advisers and supporters 
in his own party in Congress. But for the fact that politics 
has made rigid parity support for farm products a sort of 
Democratic shibboleth, and similar political maneuvering 
has branded the “soil bank” idea Republican, it would in 
all likelihood be not too difficult for the President and the 
leaders of his party to sit down with the members of the 
Democratic party and draft an agricultural relief measure 
acceptable to both of these political groups. 

Road construction, too, has become a sort of political 
football during the past year or two. The President’s pro- 
gram had and still has sericus defects. It gave the oppo- 
sition an excellent opportunity for criticism mostly of a 
negative or destructive sort, but, politics aside, there is 
good reason to doubt whether it would not have been quite 
possible for the President and Democratic leadership to 
agree rather quickly upon a road building program that 
would meet the approval of both parties. There has, of 
course, been a great hue and cry about the Republican 
party being the party of big business and the Democratic 
party being the friend of the “‘little fellow,” but it may 
well be questioned whether the matter is taken very seri- 
ously except in political oratory. The issue is hardly 
more than a phony. and most of those who make use of 
it are well aware of the fact. 

There are, of course, elements in the Democratic party 
with views and programs far removed from those of the 
President. Some of them are far to the left, as the ex- 
pression goes, and others rather too far in the other direc- 
tion for the President’s taste. So it is though also with 
members of the President's own party. Not only that, but 
in some matters which are neither leftist nor rightist, and 
important matters, too, there are members of the Repub- 
lican party who strongly, even viclently, disagree with the 
President and his program. On the other hand, there is a 
large center band in beth parties which find themselves 
very much in agreement with the President’s programs 
and ideas for the management of the public affairs of the 
country. It may be questioned whether this is more true 
of one than of the other of the two parties. 


Problems Political 


It is thus seen that partisan political problems are 
very nearly the only difficulties of very serious import 
which the President and the Democratic party will en- 
counter during the next two years. Now two years must 
elapse before another election time rolls around. It ought 
to be possible for the groups with very similar social and 
economic philosophies to find ways and means of working 
together effectively. The President has a well earned 
reputation for being able to work with people of diverse 
personalities and prejudices. He can scarcely have further 
political ambitions, and that fact is well known to all. Ex- 
pensive and trying strife and deadlocks really ought not 
to be in the cards as a result of the election outcome. 

The real trouble is that both the President and those 
most disposed to follow him want so often to do the wrong 
things or to avoid doing the things that are so sorely 
needed. How much more heartening it would be were it 
possible to say that the President and groups in both of 
the parties inclined to follow his lead were determined, 
for example, to turn away from New Deal and the Fair 
Deal nonsense and bring back to the country the kind of 
government which permitted us to become the envy of the 
world! What cheering news it would be to hear that the 
program being planned for next year included, for exam- 
ple, a thorough rewriting of the tax laws to eliminate the 
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excessively “progressive” nature of existing statutes, thus 
permitting the industrious and ingenious to keep at least 
a reasonable portion of the extraordinary income their 
hard work and their talents brought them! 

What wonderful news it would be if presently it 
proved that the President had made up his mind to do all 
within his power to reduce the spending of the Federal 
Government, and do so even at the expense of that long 
list of hangers-cn who now draw largesse from the Fed- 
eral Treasury! And how it would help to learn that sub- 
stantial blocks of both parties had reached a determination 
to stand with the President in this matter to the limit! We 
could continue down the list of things that need to be 


done, but why do so? 


All thoughtful men and women 


know well enough what such a list would contain. 


Continued from page 11 


Fresh Look at Construction: 


The Building 


over? The answer pretty defi- 
nitely is that homebuilding has 
reached a new “normal” level 
around one million new starts per 
year which seems likely to persist 
over the coming year and quite 
probably during the remainder of 
the decade. This compares with a 
level of new starts of 1,100,000 in 
1956 and 1,300,000 in 1955. 

As already suggested, somewhat 
easier credit conditions are to be 
expected for political reasons 
alone whenever new housing 
starts sag much below an annual 
rate of one million units. Short of 
considerable politicalstimulus, 
however, the rate over the year 
ahead is unlikely to rise much 
awOve tne one million  jevel, 
either. Experience shows that 
whenever the homebuilding in- 
dustry experiences an important 
decline such as during the past 
vear it takes considerable time. for 
builders and others to reorganize 
to build a much larger number of 
units. Continued heavy demands 
for funds generally will keep gov- 
ernment-guaranteed and other 
mortgages at a competitive dis- 
advantage in attracting money for 
investment. It stould be kept in 
mind, however, that amortization 
and interest payments on all out- 
standing home mortgages are al- 
ready providing a huge pool of 
funds for potential reinvestment 
in new homes. At present rort- 
gage repayments are running at 
an annual rate of roughly $15 
billion, or essentially the volume 
required to build one million new 
housing units, should these funds 
be used entirely for these pur- 
poses. 

In short, the peak of the post- 
war boom is new homebuilding 
now seems pretty clearly to have 
been passed, but a relatively high 
level of activity. measured by all 
but the ton postwar years’ experi- 
ence, still lies in prospect. 


How Much Significance Shou'4 he 
Attached to Revair and Mod- 
ernivatinn Wark jin Apovrais- 
ive Homebuilding Trends and 
Prospects? 

The answer to this ouestion is 
very clear—repair and modern- 
ization has a great deal of si¢nifi- 
rane for +e future of homebuild- 
ing industry. 

Most homebuilding Ciscussions 
concentrate almost entirely on 
new homes. To follow this prac- 
tice is to tell a verv incomplete 
story. No one reallv knows the 
precise size of the “fix-up” mar- 
ket, but everywhere there is evi- 
dence that it is huge. As a per- 
sonal opinion, I would say that 
for every dollar now being spent 
for new homebuilding there is 
nearly another dollar being svent 
to improve existing residences. In 
our company, sales of building 
meterials including flooring prod- 
ucts for “fix-up” work are cur- 
rently estimated to he larger than 
for new homebuilding use. Re- 
ports from other building mate+ 
rials companies similarly reveal 


Prospect Ahead 


the tremendous importance of the 
repair and modernization market. 

Quite understandably you may 
ask—why is this market so large? 
There are several important rea- 
sons: 

(1) The nation’s total housing 
stock includes about 50 older 
homes for every new one built 
this year. Maintenance plus the 
growing importance of style ob- 
solescence point to a growing need 
to fix up these older dwellings. 

(2) Millions of families now are 
finding it easier on _ financial 
grounds alone to«octain mcre 
living space by ading on or mod- 
ernizing their present homes than 
by b''ving new houses. Also, some 
families are buying larger older 
homes with the expresed purpose 
of fixing them un» to accommodate 
growing families. 

(3) The extension to the do-it- 
yourself trend from hobbyists to 
the general public definitely has 
widened the market for building 
materials. The overwhelming evi- 
dence is that do-it-yourself move- 
ment is now permanently rooted 





in the homebuilding field. The 
heads of younger families and 
those in or approaching retire- 
ment age seem to be the most 


active repair and modernization 
enthusiasts. Most of the do-it- 
yourself work is financed on a 
cash basis, so it is less direct'y 
affected by tight money condi- 
tions. 


Stronger Revair Market 


The outlook is for continued 
frowth in repair and moderniza- 
tion activity during 1957 and for 
a considerable time thereafter. 
Not only will the factors just 
previously mentioned be impor- 
tant in sunporting this market, but 
several others will give added 
strength: 

(1) Tight monew eonditions and 
the general inability of more 
families to finance new hones 
will cause them to make new 
plans and expencitures to im- 
prove their present homes. 

(2) The nationwide programs of 
ACTION (Ameriev2n Corneil to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods) and 
OHI (Onvcration Fore I~™nrove- 
ment) will draw substantial pub- 
lic attention to the need to keen 
homes and communities in good 
repair to prevent the syread of 
slums an? allied undesirable liv- 
in’ con“itions. 

(3) The recently liberalized 
terms of FHA Title I covering 
home repair and modernization 
loans will enable. projects up to 
$3.500 to be financed over a pe- 
riod of five years in contrast to 
previous limits of $2,509 and a 
three year maturity. While the 
funds still have to come from pri- 
vate banking and related chan- 


nels, the interest return is more 
attractive than on regular mort- 
gages and at times has some added 
appeal because of the personal 
customer relationships involved. 
The expansion in “fix-up” work 
should go a long way toward off- 







setting the further expected de- 
cline in new homebuilding during 
the coming year. This will be 
particularly true to the extent 
that lecal bnilding organizations 
offer the public a reasonable re- 
pair and modernization “package” 
with assurances of satisfactory 
financing and performance. To 
date such a “package” has not 
been regularly available. In fact, 
few builders have shown real in- 
terest in repair and moderniza- 
tion work. With the decline in 
new homebuilding, however, it is 
to be expected that “fix-un” ac- 
tivity will become more attractive 
to more builders in 1957 and 
bring about new expansion in this 
important building market. 


How Much Lenger Will the Boom 
in Commercial, Educational, 
an? Other Non-Residential 
Building Last? 

Cenerally speaking, there is 
still enermous strength in the 
non-residential building field. A 
new record Jevel will be set in 
1957 at least slightlv ahead of the 
current year. A crest in commer- 
cial building, especially among 
shopping centers. office bu‘!dings, 
and related structures, however, is 
likely to become evidert within 
12 to 18 months. By that time, 
much of the “cetching uv” in 
commercial building caused by 
unfavorable depression, war, and 
postwar ennvitions will have been 
accomplished. 

The need for additional educa- 
tional structures contin es: to he 
acute in most areas. While the 
grammar schonl snace problem is 
far from solved. the newest class- 
room pinch is beginning to occur 
in junier high and high 
schools as the “ar babies” reach 
their teens, Tight money is dis- 
ccuraging some edunational bild- 
ing proiects. hut the reed is so 
great that further moderate in- 
creases in schon! building are def- 
initely in sight for 1957. 

Manvfactirirs niants are cur- 
rently being built in record num- 
bers. and this ricing trend is ex- 
pected to persist well thrones 
next vear, American industry 
will bring into production more 
new industrial cavarity during 
the coming vear than in any com- 
par2hlie nericd in historv. Some 
seattered euthacrs jin industrial 
canacity vlans. however, are now 
being revorted. Understandably, 
some managementc seem increas- 
ingly ecorncerned that the outout 
from these new suhstantial addi- 
tinns tn eanaritv he sala hefore 
undertakir’ further maior ex- 
pansions. This is not to s2v that 
anv imminent decline in industrial 
building is in prospect, but fur- 
ther increases from current record 
levels during the enming year 
prebahlyv will be small. 

In short, the eutlook for non- 
residential building next vear 
continues tn he bright with a 
slightly (5%) lerver volume ex- 
nected than in 1956. 

What Imr-rrtart Charees *» Build- 
ive Can Now Be Foereceen 
Which Feveceters and Others 
Should Watch? 

At this poirt, lef me su™marize 
the evidence that the building in- 
dustry is entering a_ ftrensition 
period: Shortages are ranicly dis- 
avvearins: repair and moderniza- 
tion work is moving un steadily, 


senior 


hut also is comneting with new 
homebuilding: non - residential 
building ecantinves to exvnard 


moderatelv but residential build- 
ing has receded to a more “nor- 
mal” level. Another 70d — y°s, 
another record—year for over-all 
huilding is in proesnect for 1957. 
But the coming veer. and several 
more ahead will witness imvor- 
tant changes which should be 
taken into account in avovraising 
the building industry outlook. 
The principal reason for expect- 
ing far-reaching changes is that 
a new “era” of selling is vetting 
underwav following the prolonged 
“era” of shortages. Moreover, it 
seems fairly certain that much 
easier credit will not be readily 
available to cover any further 
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substantial increases in the cost of 
building. Hence, the building in- 
dustry faces a fundamental chal- 
—— pe find and introduce new 
Jays of givin i i 
better sl ee 
Much, of course, already has 
been accomplished during the past 
decade in bringing new products 
and greater efficiency into build- 
ing. Extensive research efforts 
are underway across the industry 
particularly among the largest 
materiais Manuacturers. Num:r- 
ous business organizaiions, rec- 
ognizing the promising growth 
prospecis ha building, are orzaniz- 
ing to enter or ste; i j . 
tivity in this field. nig tapsatnte 


Different Housing Needed 


It seems a fairly safe bet that 
id house and other buildings of 

omorrow’” will be strikingly dif- 
ferent from most of those being 
built today. First, to an increas- 
ing extent structures will be bu.lt 
or assembled from complex fab- 
ricated “components’ rather tian 
by the use of a myraid of smail 
pieces oi materials erected on the 
job-site. Prefabrication will maka 
steady gains, but substantial prog- 
ress and acceptance await new 
designs and materials which will 
afford important savings oth_r 
than the differential between the 
cost cf factory and on-site labor. 

Second, style, comfort, and easy 
Maintenance wiil assume. s.il 
greater importance. Mod2] 
changes, virtually absent during 
the reriod of housing shortage 
will be made frequently, along 
lines row well establ’shed in the 
automcbile and other indusiries. 
As a result, obsolescence will hav2 
a prcgressively greater impact 
upon existing housing values and 
equities than ever before. 

Third, numerous financing bot- 
tlenecks wit yraauauy be elimi- 
nated. More fiexible interest rates 


on guaranteed mortga°es may 
well tind official approval. The 
open-end mortgage will gain 


much wider acceptance and make 
possible the financing of home 
improvements to keep many more 
dwellings up-to-date. The ilow of 
investment funds into mortgages 
will be expedited by more effec- 
tive means of assembling mort- 
gages and converting them into 
more attractive investment secu- 
rities. The trade-in house idea 
will get increasing attention and 
make an important con.ri>ution to 
the owners’ present pro lem of 
disposing of one home wnile buy- 
Ing another. 

_Fourth, repair and moderniza- 
tion will be generally recognizei 
by builders as offering a larce 
profit potential. The nceds of tie 
fix-up market will be met by 
a more satisfactory local “pack- 
age” program which the consumer 
can buy with confidence. 

Many more developments on the 
horizon could be mentioned, but 
these will serve to indicate the 
broad scope of impending changes 
in the building industry over the 
years just ahead. It probably 
should be added that vast changes 
also will take place in the points 
of view of many people in all 
branches of this industry—includ- 
ing manufacturers, distributors, 
contractors, laborers, union lead- 


ers, _code officials, and finance 
specialists. For, the social and 
economic pressures for change 


are mounting so vigorously in this 
industry that more and more 
changes are certain to come. It 
should be noted, for examples, 
that suburbanization has been 
responsible for a major break- 
through in many previous build- 


ing restrictions. 
But, don’t misunderstand what 
I am saying. [’m not predicting 


an upheaval in the bu lding in- 
dustry just ahead. Tain:s just 
don't happen that fast, particu- 
larly in an industry whicna is as 
far-flung as building. What I am 
Saying is that changes are in- 
escapable and that they can be 
expected to occur more rapidly 


during the next few years than 
ever before because a new “era” 
of selling and merchandising is 
underway. 

For investors, all this simply 
means that building continues to 
offer great promise in 1957 and 
in the years beyond. But, like 
almost every other industry these 
days, the most promising pros- 
pects must be found on a selec- 
tive basis. Obviously, the greatest 
growth in sales and profits will 
come to those companies which 
have profit-minded managemeats; 


flexible policies to meet changes; 
extensive research programs to 
foster changes in products, proc- 
esses, and erection metnods; rea- 
sonable balance between residen- 
tial and non-residential building 
and also between new and repair 
and modernization work; strong 
distribution channels for existing 
products and effective means of 
selling building “components” in 
semi-manufactured homes; and 
the ability to establish and main- 
tain a reputation for quality, 
value and service. 
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The election results had practically no effect on the Govern- 
ment market, which continues to be a very quiet affair. The com- 
petition from higher yielding non-Government securities is keeping 
Treasuries on the defensive, with new lows being made from time 
to time. The confused international situation does not appear to 
be an important factor yet in this market. 


The new money raising operation of the Treasury, through 
the medium of special 9l-day bills, was in line with expectations. 
T. e impending refunding of the Dec. 1 maturity of 25°,% certifi- 
cates is a factor in the money market, but it seems as though the 
financial area is pretty well prepared for the securities and terms 
that will be offered to tne owners of tais issue. On tne other 
hand, t:.ere is considerable concern among money market specialists 
as wd wiat will be done about the discount rate in the coming 
weeks. 


Treasury Forced to Borrow on Short-Term Basis 


The Treasury, because of the tight money conditions, decided 
to offer another batch of 91-day bills in its new money raising 
operation. The $1,750,000,000 of new cash which the Government 
raised through the sale, according to estimates, should meet the 
over-all money requirements for the current fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957. This short-term issue is the second one put on the 
market by the Treasury for new moncy purposes since last month, 
when $1,600,000,C00 was borrowed through 91-day bills at an 
average interest rate of 2.627%. This new money financing brings 
to about $6,500,000,000 the new cash which the Government has 
raised since last July. 

The low rate of 2.617% which the current offering of special 
91-day Treasury bills brought was made possible because these 
securities, like the October offering, were made payable through 
the crediting of the Treasury Tax and Loan Account in the com- 
mercial banks. (Regular Treasury bills last week went at 2.979%. 
This procedure postpones the actual payment until the time when 
the Treasury calls for the money. 


Possible Terms on December Refunding 


The next operation by the Treasury will be the refunding of 
slightly more than $9 biilion of 2%% certificates whicn mature 
on Dec. 1. Money market specialists are still of the opinion that a 
two-way offering will be made to the holders of tae maturing 
certificates. About two-thirds of these certificates are owned by 
the Federal Reserve Banks and it seems to be the thinking o1 not 
a few in the financial district that the Central Banks will go along 
witon a one-year obligation. 

There is talk that a 3%% or 3%% certificate would not be 
unexpected as far as one of the issues in the package is concerned. 
Aiong wit. a One-year maturity would probably come a saorter 
one, may be a tax anticipation issue due about June 22, 1957, 
which wcuid appeal to the owners of a substantial balance of the 
254% certificates. It is believed that corporations, large holders 
of the maturing certificates, would not be interested in an issue 
that wculd run longer than June 1957, the tax period. A June 
maturity might cost 34%%. 


Increase in Discount Rate Conjectured 

Although the new money needs of the Treasury have been 
taken care of by means of snort-term borrowings, there is more 
than a passing amount of comment in the money market as to 
whether or not the discount rate will be raised by the powers 
that be betore the refinancing of the Dec. 1 maturity of ccrtificates 
is undertaken. If this should be the case, the Treasury will have 
to-put a higher coupon rate on its refunding issues than is cur- 
rently bcing talked about. 


Tax Switches Difficult 


There is evidence of an increase in the amount of tax switches 
which are being made, although it is not an easy tning to do 
because of the t’inness of the market and the lack of buying 
interest in Government obligations. Switches continue to be made, 
according to’reéports, pretty much in a similar maturity range, even 
though tnere are instances reported in which maturities are being 
shortened. 

There are also indications that state pension funds have been 
taking on not too large amounts of the longest Government bonds 
and it is believed that they will continue to be buyers on weak- 
ness in t..ese securities. There are also opinions in the money 
market that Government agency accounts might be in the picture 
between now and the end of the year. 


Limited Interest in Treasury Liens 
Switches are also being made out of Government obligations 
into selected issues of corporate and tax-exempt securities by 
private trust accounts. The better yields which are available in 
non-Government securities is still a very important reason for the 
rather limiteg interest in Treasury bonds. 
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The Next Four Years 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Well-known business analyst 


discusses: “phoney” money 


banks and insurance companies receive and pay out; N. Y. 

Stock Exchange’s campaign urging savings be put into stocks; 

and dependence of stock’s price upon earnings. Mr. Babson 

opines that President Eisenhower will not prevent mass of 

honest people from suffering from inflation; dividends will be 
cut; and U. S. A. must increase taxes. 


Now is the time to read the 
dangerous promises of all of 
last week’s successful candidates. 
These promises make more in- 
flation inevi- 
table, due to 
the Employ- 
ment Act of 
1946. This was 
a vicious act. 
Ray D. Mur- 
phy, Chair- 
man of the 
Board of the 
Equitable Life 
Assurance So- 
ciety, has an 
excellent ar- 
ticle in the 
“Commercial 
and Financial 
Chronicle” of 
Oct. 11 demanding that tms Aci 
be amended. I, however, cannot 
imagine President Eisenhower and 
the new Congress making such 
amendments until it is too late. 


Roger W. Babson 


What This Means to Readers 


Until then, those who now re- 
ceive pensions, life insurance, so- 
cial benefits for the aged, and 
social security can be severely 


hurt. Not only large investors 
will suffer. Already our own 
Government Bonds (the 2%2s) 


have declined from 106 to 91. 


The banks and insurance com- 
panies need not suffer. They re- 
ceive deposits and premiums in 
“phoney” money, but they will 
pay out with ‘phoney’ money. 
Wages will increase, but most 
banks and insurance compan.es 
are adopting automation to get 
on with fewer employees. Cer- 
tain real estate and some com- 
modities, such as _ natural _ re- 
sources, may for a while benefit 
from inflation. But the great mass 
of honest people will ultimately 
suffer and President Eisenhower 
will not prevent it. 


The Cost of Living 


Readers should be _ interested 
only in what their wages, pen- 
sions, social security, and bank 
deposits and insurance will buy. 
We should forget all about doil- 
lars and think only of what can 
be purchased in terms of food, 
rent, clothing, education, enter- 
tainment, etc. I definitely fore- 
cast that the cost of living will 
gradually increase during the 
next four years of the Republican 
Administration. 

The promise of new highways, 
slum clearance, and other wortuy 
projects will all cost more than 
expected. When you go under a 
new steel bridge on one of toese 
new highways, remember that 


‘from 1946, when the Employment 


Act became law, to the present 
time, the price of steel has just 
about doubled. Certainly the au- 
tomobile industry and most of 
the increase in all plant capacity 
depend on steel. Steel and re- 
lated industries employ 80% of 
our mass production workers. 


Interesting Statistics 
The expenditures which can de- 
pend on government money will 
continue, but expenditures for 
products bought on insiallments 
may suffer. Here are some more 
figures to think over! Since 1939 


the Government debt has. in- 
creased from $40 billion to $275 
billion resulting in an increase 
in the money supply from $23 
billion to $213 billion ¢ i private 
debt has risen from $125 billion 
to around $350 billion. 

The great surprise to econo- 


mists is that the cost of living 
has not gone up more during 
this period. The main reason is 
the new inventions and _installa- 
tion of new machinery reducing 
the need for hand labor. Inven- 
tors — not government or bank 
officials—deserve thanks that the 
cost of living is no higher than 
it is today. Nevertheless, I fore- 
cast that automation, including 
electronics and nuclear power, 
will become great industries. All 
readers will be greatly interested 
in George R. Harrisons books, 
“What Man May Be” and “Atoms 
in Action.” 


What About Stocks? 


The N. Y. Stock Exchange for 
the first time in history is urging 
that savings be put into stocks 
now instead of into savings banks, 
life insurance, and other such 
standard investments. Only the 
future can tell whether this ad- 
vice is good. For the past ten 
years the prices of stocks have 
been advancing, but how long 
will this continue? For every 
person who now buys stocks some 
other person, equally wise, must 
be selling these same _ stocks. 
What would happen if all per- 
sons should decide now to sell in- 
stead of to buy? 

Finally, let me remind readers 
that the cost of plant, book value, 
and various other statistics do not 
determine the value of a stock 
or the price which you receive 
when you want the cash. Ulti- 
mately, the price of a_ stock 
depends upon the earnings. Infla- 
tion increases costs for corpora- 
tions as well as for individuals 
and governments. President 
Eisenhower’s' re-election cannot 
prevent dividends from being cut. 
Reduced dividends mean that the 
U. S. must increase taxes. 


Blyth Opens Branch 


PALO ALTO, Calif.—The open- 
ing of a Blyth & Co., Inc., office 
in the Town and Country Village, 
was announced by Charles R. 
Blyth, President of the nationwide 
investment banking and securities 
underwriting firm. ‘“‘The new Palo 
Alto office,’ Mr. Blyth said, “be- 
comes our 23rd office in the United 
States and, together with our of- 
fice in San Jose, which was estab- 
lished in 1943, will enable us to 
better serve the Peninsula area 
which is growing into one of the 
most important investment mar- 
kets in Northern California.” 

Mr. Blyth also announced the 
appointment of Bruce E. Van Al- 
styne and Samuel C. Register, as 
sales representative in Palo Alto. 
30th men were formerly associ- 
ated with the San Jose Office of 
Blyth & Co., Ine. 


Ronald D. Kelly Opens 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MONTEREY PARK, Calif.— 
Ronald D. Kelly has opened of- 
fices at 337 East Floral Drive to 

engage in a securities business. 


Hornblower Weeks Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I11.—Richard J. 
Gough has become connected with 
Hornblower & Weeks, 134 South 
La Salle Street. 


Two With Palmer, Pollacchi 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COSTON, Mass. Vincent J. 
Balkam and Oliver J. Howe, Jr. 
are now associated with Palmer, 
Pollacchi & Co., 84 State Street. 
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Continued froim page 9 


Providing Necessary Funds 
For State-Local Projects 


to pay for the improvement and 
the levy of taxes to provide for 
the payment of the principal and 
interest thereon. 

if the charter of the municipality 
cr the state statute so provides, 
the judge of a local court is ihen 
petitioned to order an election. 
Properly qualified registered 
voters approve or reject the issue 
at such election. 

After a proper interval (around 
<0 Gays lo atiuow for objections on 
the part of disgruntled tax- 
payers), the bonds are advertised 
for sale, preferably in some prom- 
inent financial paper such as ‘‘The 
Daily Bond Buyer,” published in 
New York City. Investment houses 
and other interested investors are 
invited to submit sealed bids for 
the purchase of the issue. In some 
instances, the bonds are sold at 
private or negotiated sale, but the 
generally approved procedure is 
competitive bidding at public sale 

Bidders usually are given the 
privilege cf naming the lowest 
interest rate which they deem ac- 
ceptable in the market at the time 
the bonds are offered for sale. 
The issue is awarded to the bidder 
offering to buy the bonds at the 
lowest interest cost to the munici- 
pality. The physical bonds then 
are printed and, in a period of 
approximately three weeks, are 
delivered and paid for. 

Throughout the above steps, all 
cf the legal details must be ap- 
proved by competent attorneys, 
specializing in municipal law. 

Where does the’ investment 
tanker fit into the purchase and 
sale of municipal bonds? It is he 
who alone or jointly with other 
investment bankers submits bids 
Zor the bond issues when they are 
sold by the various municipalities. 

The investment banker risks his 
own capital in the transaction and 
supplements that capital with 
foans from commercial banks in 
order to provide the funds to pay 
the municipality for the issue and 
io finance any portion of the 
bonds left on his hands after the 
initial offering to the public. 

The buving denvartment of the 
investment banking house ap- 
praises the credit before bids are 
submitted and the firm enters a 
®id carrying the lowest possibie 
interest rate commensurate with 
market condition prevailing at 
that time. After the bonds have 
been awarded to the successful 
bidder, the issue the turned 
over to the selling nent of 
the investment ban ouse and 
offered to invest irougnout 
the natio: 

Anothe: 
the inve ty 
ny ana se 
issue ii 
secondar 
bonds, whi 
investo! 
tion, late 
provide funds for other pu 

Thus it is the investment b 
who has access to and marshals 
the pools of available investment 
funds and, through the purchase 
and sale of municipal bonds. 
places these funds in the hands 
of state and local governments for 
meeded capital improvements. 

Investment bankers frequently 
are retained by municipalities in 
the capacity of financial advisers 
and consultants prior to the sale 
of an issue of bonds. Many others 
offer financial assistance to their 
local community as a matter of 
civic service. 

The rate of interest Which must 
be paid on municipal bonds is 
determined primarily by the cost 
of money in general. This, in turn, 
depends upon the age-old law of 
supply and demand in the money 
_ markets, which reflects the avail- 
ability of savings balanced against 
the demands of borrowers of all 
types. At the present time, money 


i 1s 


depart) 


king | 


OOSeS. 


nker 


is extremely ‘‘tight,”’ which means 
that the demands of corporations, 
municipalities and individuals for 
lendable funds has exceeded the 
current reservoir of savings. 

The second  facter 
interest rates is the credit of 
issuing locality itself. This in- 
volves capacity to pay, which is 
measured by the value of the 
taxable property locaved wituit 
the municipality as compared with 
the indebtedness whicn must be 
paid off through taxes levied upon 
the property of its citizens. 


affecting 
the 


must be 
in banking circles 
to pay, which is 
something entirely apart from 
‘capacity’ to pay. During the 
depression of 1930-33 many 
municipalities with a limited 
capacity but with a strong deter- 
mination and willingness met their 
obligations without default. To 
ccmmand the best interest rates, 
a state or local government must 
have a record free from default, 
and even a few months’ delay 
the payment of one interest 
coupon often can blignt an otner- 
wise good record for years to 
come. 

Legality the 
municipal credit, 
ever should purchase a municipal 
bond without the protection of 
an accompanying opinion covering 
its legality issued by a firm of 
competent attorneys. 

The length of an issue also in- 
fluences interest rates. Although 
the present interest curve is dis- 
torted by the acute shortage of 
lendable funds, the investor de- 
mands a higher rate of interest 
for lending his money for a long 
period of time than for a _ short 
period. Municipal bonds usually 
are issued in serial form (repay- 
able in annual installments). Most 
issues run from one to 20 years 
with the first installment payable 
at the end of one year and an- 
nually thereafter until the last 
bond is paid off 20 years after 
cate of issue. Some extend the 
term of payment 25 to 3@ years 
and a few as long as 40 to 590 
years. 

Municipalities which borrow too 
frequently or too much will find 
their interest costs soaring. A 
city or county which can borrow 
at 3% in the current market when 
it owes, say, $2,000,000, undoubt- 
edly will find the rate between 
312% and 4% should it attempt 
to increase its indebtedness to 
$20,000,000. This illustration pre- 
sures no sizeable increase in the 
taxable value of the property 

ithin the municipality. Such in- 
d bo TOW ing is termed strain- 
ing resources and 
frowned upon in conservative 
circles. 

Bonds of Licipalities 
have issues outstanding 
cf $600,000 are 
organizations such as Moody’ 
vestors Service, of New York City, 
and those with $1,000,000 or more 
bonds outstanding are also rated 
by Standard & Poor’s, of New 
York. Bonds rated “AAA” carry 
the lowest interest costs and those 
of lesser quality, higher. 


Coupled with capacity 
what is termed 
willingness” 
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Let us summarize Chavter IV: 
Bends are sold for capital ini- 
provements of a permanent 
nature. After proper council or 
schoe] board action, elections 
are held and the citizens must 
vote approval of the issue. The 
bonds are sold at. public sale 
under sealed bid at the lowest 
interest cost which the pur- 
chasers deem consistent with 
the market. Investment banker; 
bid for the bends, risking their 
own capital. They resell these 
bonds te the public and main- 
tain secondary markets. Invesi- 
ment bankers also serve as 
financial advisers to state and 
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local governments. Interest rates 
are determined by the cost of 
money in general, the credit of 
the issuing locality, the length 
of the issue, and the borrowing 
habits of the issuer. 


Chapter V 


Who Buys Municipal Bonds 
And Why? 

At the end of 1955, state and 
local debt outstanding totaled 
$44,267,000,000 as contrasted with 
$24,191,000,000 at the end of 1950, 
and only $15,736,000,000 on June 
30, 1946. Prior to World War II, 
outstanding municipal debt was 
about $20,000,000,000. Thus, out- 
standing debt is more than double 
that of tne mid-1Y94U's. 

A part of this increase repre- 
sents the depreciation,in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, but 
the major portion of it represents 
borrowing because of the urgent 
needs of state and local govern- 
ments to provide their citizens 
with the facilities and services 
rentioned earlier. 

The volume of new issues of 
municipal bonds has’ increased 
nearly six-fold over that of 1940, a 
typical pre-war year: In the year 
1954, $6,969,006,000 par value were 
sold and in 1955 $5,959.000.000. Tn 
1940, the {figure was $1,238,000,00C. 

It is interesting but 
meaningless to look back to 1843 
when the debts of all the states 
totaled $232,000,000 and the politi- 
cal subdivisions of those states had 
debts of only $28,000,000. Believe 
it or not, at that time the Federal 
Government had a debt of $20.- 
000,C00. This figure contrasts with 
today’s $278,000,000,000. 

Table I illustrates the growth of 
state and local debt outstanding 
during the period 1950-55 

The chief purchasers of state 
and municipal bonds are banks, 
individuals with reasonably large 
incomes, trust funds, corporations, 
insurance companies and pension 
funds (See Table II). These buy- 
ers have found that municipal 
honds offer safety (second only to 
United States Government Bonds), 
marketability and tax exemption. 

It well may be asked why the 
obligations of state and local gov- 
ernments are exempt from all 
present Federal income taxes. This 
evolves from what is known as 
the doctrine of reciprocal immu- 
nity whereby the various states of 
these United States cannot tax the 
property and obligations of the 
Federal Government nor can the 
Federal Government tax the obli- 
gations and property of the vari- 
ous states. It must be remembered 
that the United States is a federa- 
tion of sovereign states, and the 
power to tax indeed is the power 
to destroy. 


rather 


Let us summorize Chapter V: Mu- 
nicipal ineebtedress has mare 
than doubled since the wmid- 
1910’s. The purchasers of state 
and municipal Fonds embrace 
ivstitut’ons, irdividuals, trust 
funds, corporations and pension 


funds. Municipal bonds offer 
safety, marketability and ex- 
emption from Federal income 
taxes. They are exempt because 
of the doctrine of reciprocal im- 
munity whereby states do not 
tax the Federal Government and 
the Federal Government does 
not tax the states. 


Chapter VI 
Other Types of Municipal 
Bonds 


All bonds issued by state and 
municipal governments are not 
full faith and credit general ob- 
ligations. 

in recent years, many billions 
of dollars have been spent in the 
construction of toll roads, bridges, 
ferries, water systems, sewerage 
systems, electric systems. and, 
even, swimming pools. These 
funds were obtained by the issu- 
ance of what is known as revenue 
bonds. The costs of operation of 
the facility for which the bonds 
were issued and the principal of 
and interest on the indebtedness 
are payable from special revenues 
derived from services for which 
the user pays. 

The popularity of revenue bonds 
has increased greatly in recent 
years because they are, in the 
main, self-supporting and are rot 
charged against the general debt 
limit cf the borrower. Because of 
their limited sources of payment, 
they invariably carry higher in- 
terest rates. 

Another medium which has be- 
come popular in municipal finance 
is the creation of an authority 
which issues its own bonds. Tnese 
usually are payable from special 
revenues. The authorities are cre- 
ated by acts of various legislatures 
to serve special areas, such as the 
Port of New York Authority, cre- 
ated jointly by the States of New 
York and New Jersey.. Another 
example is the Hampton Roads 
Sanitation District Commission, 
Virginia, which provides sewer- 
age treatment for the entire 
Hampton Roads area, embracing 
the cities of Norfolk, South Nor- 
folk, Newport News, Hampton, 
Warwick and others. 


The authority often has been 
used as a means to evade the debt 
restrictions of a state’s constitu- 
tion. In Pennsylvania, particu- 
larly, there have been many issues 
of school authority bonds, the pay- 
ment for which is provided in the 
terms of a lease between the issu- 
ing body and the proper school 
authorities — sometimes even by 
appropriations from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania relief. 

Authorities enjoy a high degree 
of autonomy which, when prop- 
erly used, means a freedom from 
political interference. In a few in- 
stances, such autonomy has been 
abused and many authorities have 
been accused of perpetuating the 
life cf the body by the rather 
simple device of continuously 
adding to the original project. Fo. 
instance, an authority originally 


TABLE I 


(000,000 
1954 

$9,€00 
2,710 
14.587 
801 
5,923 
5,310 


1955 
- $11,198 
3,740 
15,973 
860 
7,259 
9,857 


State 
County 
City 
Township 
School District 
Epecial District 


omitted) 
1953 
$7,824 
2.454 
13,258 


1952 
£6.874 

2.018 
12,659 


1951 1°50 
$6,373 $5.361 
1.875 1,707 
11,721 10.903 
411 339 
3,257 2,710 
3,403 3,166 





Total ______ $44,267 $38,931 





$33,782 $27,040 $24,191 


TABLE II 


1954 
Indivicuals, partnerships Te 
and personal trusts___ 39. 
Commercial banks 3 
Savings Banks 
Insurance companies __- 
Other corporations _____ 
Miscellaneous investors* 
Governmental agencies: 


9.7 
2.2 
i3 
9.9 
2:3 
1.9 
Federal, state & local 12.9 


1953 1951 1949 1947 1943 
37.7 42.7 4 
32.1 29.1 1 
0.4 
9.3 
22 
2.2 


3: 
32. 
5 
8 
4 
4 2.4 
15.2 16.1 151 


17.4 20.6 





100.0.100.0 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 10 


0.5 
89 
1.8 
9.7 
2.7 
2.7 
3.7 
0.0 


*Savings and lean asSoeiations, pension funds, dealers and brokers, ete: 
SOURCE: Annual Repert of Secretary of the Treasury, 


. Thursday, Ncevember 15, 1956 


created for the purpose of build- 
ing a revenwe-producing tunnel, 
broadens its activities into the 
fields of bridges, airports, etc. 
Usually these are proper functions 
and have redounded to the benefit 
of the communities’ involved. 
Sometimes they have not. 


Finally, we have the special as- 
sessment bond, issued primarily 
to pay for sidewalks or other im- 
provements in a strictly local area. 
These bonds are payable only 
from assessments of the abutting 
property owners and rarely are 
used in municipal finance today. 
They are not popular with inves- 
tors because of the restricted 
source of payment. 


Let us summarize Chapter VI: In 
addition to full faith and credit 
general obligation bonds, rev- 
enue bonds are_ issued for 
specific municipally-owned rev- 
enue-producing enterprises. The 
user pays fees to cover the cost 
ef operaticn and d2bt service on 
the bonds. Revenue bonds are 
not charged a2zainst the debt 
limit of the issuer and usually 
command higher interest rates. 
A recent development inp mu- 
nicipal finance has been author- 
ities, created by special cast of 
legislatures to serve the needs 
of special areas and, in some 
instances, to avoid constitutional 
debt restrictions. Special assess - 
ment bonds sometimes are is- 
sued for specific purposes, such 
as building sidewalks for abut- 
ting property owners. This type 
of obligation is not popular with 
investors. 


Chapter VII 
We Summarize 


In our discussion it was seen 
that true wealth represents the 
results of someone’s productive 
labor. 


The development of the family 
unit was traced from its primi- 
tive state to a densely populated 
urban community. We have seen 
that this growth created a need 
for services which cost money. 


Next, we discussed how these 
services are provided, especially 
in the field of capital improve- 
ments which are financed by bond 
issues. 


This was followed by an outline 
of how these bonds are issued 
and sold with the dispensable aid 
of the investment banker. 


We then considered who buys 
municipal bonds and why. 

Finally, types of municipal 
bonds other than those termed 
general obligations were outlined. 


Throughout this entire talk I 
purposely have omitted the tech- 
nical details of the municipal seg- 
ment of the great investment 
banking industry of: the United 
States as I felt you were more 
interested in the benefits of the 
activities of the municipal invest- 
ment banker rather than the 
mechanics of his operations. You 
see these benefits every day in 
the form water and sewerage 
plants, well-paved streets, impres- 
sive and useful public buildings, 
modern highways and other tan- 
gible assets so mecessary to 
modern civilization. 

The part played by this depart- 
ment is well stated in “Municipal 
Bonds,” a recent booklet written 
by George Wanders, Editor of 
“The Bond Buyer”: 

“The functioning of that special 
department is a modern miracle 
of skill and daring, of ingenuity 
and adaptation of understanding 
and cooperation. About 1,000 firms 
and banks in New York, Chicago 
and other financial centers form 
the nucleus of the organization 
that underwrites and distributes 
municipal bonds. Many branch 
offices augment its effectiveness. 
Every .important. point in the 
United States and Canada thus’ is 
covered. 

“All the financing that falls to 
this department is. for the- public 
welfare, a fact which brings to the 
bankers a high sense of dignity 
and responsibility.” 
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Basic. Trends in 
And Effect 


Everyone, of course, knows that 
each year we raise productivity 
and make some technological ad- 
vances. What has been overlooked 
is that the capacity to do these 
things has been growing — that 
the capacity of the economy to 
grow is getting greater every 
year. Indeed, there is some evi- 
dence that in recent years our 
capacity to grow has been increas- 
ing at an increasing rate, but I 
do not intend to go into that point. 


During most of human history, 
technology was almost static and 
output per worker changed little 
from century to century. Only in 
terms of very slow changes in 
technology can the low per capita 
output as late the eighteenth 
century be explained. 

During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century or early in the 
nineteenth century productivity 
began to pick up. When one goes 
back a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years, the figures on produc- 
tion are far from adequate, but 
they indicate that during the first 
half of the nineteenth century 
output per worker may have in- 
creased by as much as 1% a year. 
In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the growth of production 
rose to about 2%, and it continued 
at roughly that rate well into the 
twentieth century. In recent years 
the rate seems to have been well 
above 2%—though there is some 
evidence that in the last 12 
months temporary conditions may 
have retarded gains in productiv- 
ity. 

Whence comes this growing 
capacity to increase productivity? 
The capacity to increase produc- 
tivity requires certain types of 
skills, resources, and institutions 
—ability to make technological 
discoveries; ability to produce 
capital goods of various types; 
ability to finance capital expendi- 
tures: and, finally, business ex- 
ecutives who are in the habit of 
regarding the world as a changing 
place and who have learned to do 
a certain type of thinking — to 
think in terms of long-run de- 
velopment of technology, markets, 
and other conditions. 


Causal Responsibility 

Of the various causes for the 
economy’s growing capacity to 
increase productivity. two impress 
me as particularly interesting and 
important. One is the rise in ont- 
put per capita, which in itself is 
an important cause for further in- 
creases in productivity. The other 
is the processes of technological 
change and expansion which in 
themeslves add to the capacity of 
the economy to make further in- 
crease in productivity. 

How does a rise in output per 
capita make possible still further 
gains in productivity? In _ the 
main because it gives the popula- 
tion a better opportunity to 
acquire skills, It does this in large 
part by bringing education within 
reach of a larger part of the popu- 
lation. As per capita output rises, 
a larger and larger proportion of 
the population can afford to go 
to high school or college. For ex- 
ample, the number of persons 
graduating from colleges and uni- 
versities each year is about five 
times large relative to total 
population as it was in 1900. 

How does the process of in- 
creasing productivity raise still 
further the capacity of the econ- 
omy to raise procuctivitv? In two 
principal ways. In the first place, 
it stimulates the growtn of the 
kind of skills, resources. and insti- 
tutions which the growth of pro- 
ductivity requires. The process of 
increasing productivity brings 
into existence large staffs of 
scientists and engineers; it in- 
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creases the size of the capital 
goods industries which produce 
the equipment required by chang- 
ing technology; it increases the 
number of research laboratories 
in private industry and the num- 
ber of research firms that under- 
take research work on contract; 
it fosters the development of all 
manner of collateral institutions 
that facilitate growth, such as ap- 
propriate developments in the 
capital markets and new forms of 
securities and new loan arranage- 
ments to meet special problems. 
It brings into existence financial 
technicians who are skilled at in- 
venting the kind of financial ar- 
rangements needed to _ finance 
growth under various conditions. 


There can be no doubt that the 
United States is far better pre- 
pared to finance growth today 
than it was a century ago. The 
principal of the equipment trust 
certificate has been extended to 
new varieties of equipment, the 
term note has been developed; the 
lease has been developed with 
considerable imagination as a de- 
vice for meeting the capital needs 
of a wide variety of enterprises. 
Finally, the process of growth af- 
fects the operation of business 
management itself. It stimulates 
the organization of staffs that plan 
growth—and that are available to 
plan still further growth. Most 
important of all, it changes the 
thinking habits of top executives 
and leads them more and more 
to regard innovations and expan- 
sion as normal parts of the en- 
vironment. 


Creates Vested Interests in 
Technological! Change 


But the process of raising pro- 
ductivity does much more than 
supply the economy more abun- 
dantly with the resources, skills, 
and institutions required to pro- 
duce changes in productivity. The 
second way in which it raises the 


capacity of the economy to in- 
crease productivity is by creating 
large vested interests in further 
technological changes end in fur- 
ther expansion. It brings into 
existence an increasing number 


of enterprises that depend for their 
markets upon the rate at which 
technology changes and upon the 
rate at which industry buys new 
plant and equipment. These enter- 
prises do not let the rate of tech- 
nological change occur at what- 


ever rate independent engineers 
and scientists happen to make 


discoveries, and they do not let the 
rate at which equipment is pur- 
chased depend upon the rate at 
which users of eauipment see fit 
to purchase it. The firms whose 
markets depend upon the rate of 
technological change and the ex- 
pansion of industry attempt to 
accelerate the rate of discovery by 
hiring scientists and engineers to 
make discoveries and by offering 
users of equipment new machines 
that they must buy in order to 
remain competitive. 

All of this 
mental change 
our economy. 
history of the 


is a very funda- 
in the nature of 
During most of the 
world, the rate of 
tecnnological change was pretty 
much an accident. The economic 
calculus did not apply to it. There 
was no such thing as an industry 
of discovery into which resources 
flowed long as discoveries 
could be made ata rate that more 


as 


than paid the cost of making 
them. Tocay in the United States 
we have a large and rapidly 
growing new industrv that may 


appropriately be called the indus- 
try of discovery. Its product is 
knowledge. The industry consists 
of the various laboratories and or- 
ganizations that depend upon dis- 
covery for their living and that 


are interested in improying their 
living by raising the rate of dis- 
covery. It is now possible to esti- 
mate the costs of: doing researeh’ 


with sufficient accuracy and also’ 


to judge the chances of success 
with sufficient accuracy so that 
one can make more or less 
rational decisions concerning how 
much to spend on research. 


The industry ot discovery is one 
of the most rapidly expanding in- 
dustries in the economy, and it 
seems destined to grow rapidly 
for some years to come because its 
size today is limited, not by the 
number of problems that are 
worth studying, but by the supply 
of skilled personnel. The industry 
employs more than two and a half 
times as many research scientists 
and engineers today as it em- 
ployed 15 years ago, and it would 
emp!oy many more if it could get 
them. It will be much larger 10 
vears from now than it is tolay— 
uncoubtedly much more than half 
again as large 

Since the economy is steadily 
adding to the number of persons 
who possess the skills required to 
raise proiuctivity, and since it is 
also increasing the other resources 
needed to raise productivity, one 
must expect a continuation of the 
slow rise in the rate of procuctiv- 
ity increase that has been going 
on for at least two centuries. In- 
deed, it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the long-term trend line 
will soon be about 3% per man- 
hour per year. Perhaps this point 
bas already been passed. But I 
should add that the figures for the 
last vear seem to show a tempo- 
rary halt in the rise in pro-uctiv- 
ity. The Department of Commerce 
estimates that the Gross National 
Product, after correction for price 
changes, increased about 4% hbe- 
tween the first half of 1955 and 
the first half of 1956. But the 
number of persons at work in- 
creased 3.8% in the same period. 
and the average hours worked 
per week changer very little. The 
figures seem to indicate virtually 
no change in output per manhour 
between the first half of last 
year and te first half of this 
vear. Comparisons of this sort are 
treacherous, but it may well be 
that the estimates of the Gross 
National Product given by the De- 
partment of Commerce for 1956 
are substantially too small. On the 
other hand. the rather poor record 
of corporate profits during the 
last year suggests that many man- 
agements have been having trou- 
ble in getting labor efficiency. 


Hil. 


The Growing Capacity of the 
Economy to Increase the 
Demand for Goods 


Although the economy has been 
raising productivity quite rapidly. 
at least until this last year, it has 
been raising the demand for voods 
even more rapidly and it has been 
steadily gaining in its capacity to 
increase the demand for eoods 
The steadily growing capacity of 
the economy to increase the de- 
mand for goods has also been 
pretty generally overlooked. Im- 
deed, a few economists have even 
gone so iar as to argue that the 
economy is threatened with a 
chronic deficiency of demand. 

The growing capacity of the 
economy to raise the demand for 
goods comes in large part from 
the same conditions that have 
been raising the ability of the 
economy to increase production 
its growing capacity to make tech- 
nological changes and rising per 
capita incomes. In addition, in- 
creases in farnily incomes have 
raised the capacity of the econ- 
omy to raise the demand fer 
goods. 

Growing capacity to make tech- 
nological discoveries makes it less 
necessary for enterprises to take 
markets thev find them and 
improves the ability of enterprises 
to operate upon markets by offer- 
ing consumers goods that they are 
ready to buy even at the cost of 
going into debt and by offering 


as 


other enterprises improved equip- 
ment that they cannot afford to be 
without. Thus. industry’s’ grow- 
ing capacity to-make discoveries 
is also raising its capacity to in- 
crease the demand for goods. 

Industry’s ability to raise the 
demand tor goods is also being 
raised by rising per capita in- 
comes and rising family incomes. 
The increase in family incomes 
has been, particularly rapid. Thus, 
between 1952 and 1956, a period 
in which there was little change 
in the level of prices, the propor- 
tion of families with incomes of 
$5,000 or more increased from 
21% to 35%. The rapid gain in 
family incomes has been made 
possible in large part by the in- 
creases in multiple-worker fami- 
lies. Between 1952 and 1955 the 
proportion of married women (not 
widowed or divorced) in the labor 
force increased from 26.7% to 
29.3%. Back in 1940 it was 16.7% 

Rising per capita and family 
incomes increase the capacity of 
the economy to raise the demand 
{or goods in several ways. As per 
capita incomes and family in- 
comes increase, the proportion of 
income spent on necessities drops 
and the proportion spent to suit 
the whims of the individual rises. 
Thus, an increase in per capita 
income tends to make consump- 
lion less stereotyped and more 
flexible. The result is a big rise 
in the rewards for successful in- 
novations. New and _ improved 
products stand a better chance of 
getting a share of the consumers’ 
dollars. Hence, the incentive to 
attempt to create products that 
will win favor with consumers 
is increased. 

Rising per capita and family 
incomes are in large measure the 
foundation upon which the recent 
spectacular growth of the con- 
sumer credit industry has been 
based. Although consumer credit 
is not new, only within the last 
generation has business discovered 
the broad scale on which it is 
feasible to make consumption 
loans. The result has been vir- 
tually a new industry with con- 
sumer credit expanding from $7.6 


billion in 1929 to nearly $40 bil- 
lion today. Large orvanizations 
of men skilled in making pery- 


sonal consumption loans has. been 
built up, and business is con- 
stantly studying the possibility of 
using credit to promote the saie 
of new kinds of goods and servyv- 
ices. Never has the country been 
so well prepared as now to help 
people spend more than their in- 
comes. 

The expansicn of the consumer 
credit industry means a great gain 
in the capacity of the economy 
to increase the demand for goods. 
It means that expenditures on 
consumption are less dependent 
than ever before upon the size 
of personal incomes and, to a 
growing extent, are dependent 
upon a combination of the size of 
personal incomes and the willing- 
ness and ability of individuals to 
borrow. 


ay. 


The Economy is Outgrowing the 


Business Cycle 
Many people believe that the 
business cycle is simply an ex- 
pression of man’s inability to see 


the future accurately or com- 
pletely, so that it is bound to be 
with us indefinitely. Even many 
economists share the view that 
there must always be business 
cycles. At the c:nference on the 
business cycle in the postwa!: 


world at Oxford in 1952, the com- 


ing of a serious depression in 
the United States was more or less 
taken for granted.! 

Human mistakes will produce 
cycles in individual industries, but 


somewhat special economic con- 
ditions and institutions are needed 
to produce rather general fluc 
tuations in production. During 
recent years, conditions and in- 
stitutions in the United States 


1 Erik Lundberg (editor). The Busi- 
ness Cycle in the Post-War World, p. xv. 
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have been changing in such a way 
as to make the economy as a 
whole less and less prone to move’ 
in a cyclical fashion:: Some of the 
changes are the result of delib-‘ 
erate efforts of the community 
to limit the fluctuations of busi- 
ness. These include (in part at 
jieast) the development of a 
flexible eredit policy; laws to 
strengthen the banking system; a 
tax system which makes a large 
part of tax liability depend upon 
income, so that tax liability rises 
and falls with incomes; unem- 
ployment compensation; and the 
gradual acceptance of the idea of 
compensatory government spend- 
ing. But these planned efforts to 
limit the business cycle are con- 
siderably less important than de- 
velopments that have not been 
originated for the purpose of af- 
fecting the business cycle. Indeed, 
some of them have not been 
planned at all. What are some of 
these changes? 


Changes Taking Place 


(1) The increase in the number 
of important industries. Among 
the industries that have come into 
existence or that have grown 
greatly in importance during the 
last 20 or 30 years are the air- 
plane industry, commercial avia- 
tion, the natural gas industry, the 
plastics industry, the various parts 
of the electronics industry, the 
aluminum industry, the chemical 
industry, the road building in- 
dustry, the air conditioning indus- 
try, the frozen foods industry, and 
various industries making durable 
consumer goods. 


An increase in the number of 
industries tends to dampen the 
effects of any favorable or un- 


favorable developments upon the 
economy because such develop- 
ments affect different industries 
in different degrees and at dif- 
ferent times. The point is well 
illustrated by the effects of in- 
ventory adjustments. From time 
to time some industries are bound 
to make mistakes in judging mar- 
kets and to allow their inven- 
tories to become too large or too 
small relative to sales. In an 
economy of a few industries, the 
efforts to correct such mistakes 
may be quite disturbing to the 
entire economy. The larger the 
number of industries in the econ- 
omy, the less seriously will the 
economy be disturbed (stimulated 
or depressed) by the efforts of 
some industries to restore the best 


ratio between inventories and 
sales. For example. during the 
last year, when the automobile 


industry made the mistake of ac- 
cumulating too large inventories 
and then went through the pain- 
{ul process of reducing them, the 
effects on the economy were re- 
markably small. 

(2) The growing importance of 
long-term planning in_ business 
management. The art of manage- 
ment has developed enormously 
during the last 50 years and it is 


still rapidly developing. One of 
the important developments has 


been the growth of staff work, 
and a principal development in 
staff work has been the study of 
long-term trends and _ prospects 
for raw materials, technology, 
and markets. All of this has led 
to the development of long-term 


plans for the enterprise as a 
whole. 
The execution of long-term 


plans is not unaffected by short- 
run ups and downs in business, 
but the development of long-term 
plans makes business spending 
less sensitive to short-run changes 
in gereral business. Many types 
of equipment must be ordered 
two or three years in advance, and 
once proiects are started, it is 
often physically necessary to com- 
plete them up to a certain point. 
The state of affairs that I ‘em 
describing is not totally new, but 
long-range planning has grown 
greatly in importance—as the Mc- 
Graw-Hill surveys on the invest- 
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Basic Trends in the Economy 


And Effect 


ment plans of enterprises’ so 
clearly show. 

(3) The wage-payment system 
of American industry is being 
changed in ways that reduce the 
contractions associated with mild 
or moderate recessions. A consid- 
erable number of companies (par- 
ticularly stronger companies) are 
making wage contracts for several 
years that call for a wage increase 
each year. In the case of weak 
companies, such agreements 
could be quite deflationary in pe- 
riods of recession, especially seri- 
ous recession, since they would 
weaken the credit standing of the 
company. In the case of strong 
companies, however, these long- 
term wage agreements” are 
either stimulating or stabilizing. 
At any rate, they tend to sustain 
payroll disbursements in the face 
of drops in employment and, in 
the case of stronger companies, 
they do this without forcing cuts 
in other kinds of spending. Of 
course, to the extent that unions 
force the extension of long-term 


agreements calling for annual 
wage increases upon weak com- 


panies, recessions will be aggra- 
vated. 

(4) The banking system, which 
formerly behaved in an unstabil- 
izing fashion, aggravating the ups 
and downs of business, has re- 
cently begun to behave in a sta- 
bilizing way. In the old days, 
banks aggravated the more severe 


contractions of business by en- 
gaging in a competitive pursuit 
for liquidity during periods of 


contraction. The most conspicuous 
example of this behavior, of 
course, was following 1929. The 
banking system nas been greatly 
strengthened by amendments to 
the banking act in 1935 and by 
the acquisition by the banks of 
enormous quantities of govern- 
ment securities during the war. 
The banks are now strong enough 
so that they can be counted upon, 
in most instances, to try hard to 
expand their earning assets in 
periods of business contraction. 
This change in the behavior of 
the banks is a great contribution 
to economic stability. 

The effect of these various in- 
fluences that are reducing the 
eyclical movements of industry is 
to reduce cyclical movements still 
further (1) partly by virtually 
eliminating the tendency for some 
kinds of income spending to drop, 
and (2) partly by loosening the 
economy and creating a tendency 
for different parts of the economy 


to move up or down quite in- 
dependently of each other. The 
effect of these opposite move- 


ments is, of course, stabilizing. 


Areas of Stability 

Among the economic series that 
have shown a strong tendency to 
grow steadily are expenditures of 
consumers for services, business 
transfer payments, dividend pay- 
ments, state and local expendi- 
tures for goods and services, and 
government transfer payments. 
The series on expenditures of con- 
sumers for services goes back on 
a quarterly basis to the beginning 
of 1939, giving us a record of 70 
quarter-to-quarter changes. In 
that period there has not been a 
single quarter-to-quarter drop in 
expenditures on services. In other 


words, there has been an un- 
broken record of 70 quarter-to- 
quarter increases. The business 


transfer payment series, through 
a small one, has also gone through 
70 quarter-to-quarter changes 
without a single drop. Dividend 
payments, after correction for 
seasonal factors, have had only 
six drops in 70 quarter-to-quarter 
changes, and four of these were 
between the first quarter of the 
year and the second quarter, in- 


Upon Securities 


dicating probably abnormalities 
in first quarter dividend disburse- 
ments not adequately covered by 
seasonal adjustments. State and 
local expenditures for goods and 
services have not had a quarter- 
to-quarter drop since early in 
1953, and have had only two quar- 
ter-to-quarter drops in the last 
12 years. Government transfer 
payments have had a number ol 
drops after the war, due to pay- 
ments to veterans, but there has 
been only one quarter-to-quarter 
drop in the last four years and 
only two since the beginning of 
1951. Payments tofarmers may 
introduce some quarter-to-quarter 
fluctuations into government 
transfer payments, but in general 
these payments must be regarded 
as a steadily rising series. 


Boom and Recession Opposing 
Movements 


The loosening up ot the econ- 
omy with the resulting tendency 
of important economic series to 
move in opposite directions is 
illustrated by the movements of 
the nine principal forms of ex- 
penditures on various occasions.2 

For four quarters beginning 
with the first quarter in 1949 
there was a drop in the Gross 
National Product. Throughout 
this period of decline three or 
more of the principal kinds of 
spending were expanding. In one 
of these four quarter-to-quarter 
drops in the Gross National Prod- 
uct, three of the nine principal 
forms of expenditures (seasonally 
adjusted) increased, in two of the 
quarter-to-quarter drops five of 
the nine principal forms of ex- 
penditures increased, and in quar- 
ter-to-quarter drop six of the nine 
principal forms of expenditure 
increased. Twice in 1953 there 
were quarter-to-quarter drops in 
the Gross National Product, but 
on each occasion three out of the 
nine principal kinds of spending 
increased. 

There is a stronger tendency 
for all kinds of spending to move 
together in periods of vigorous 
boom, but even when the quarter- 
to-quarter increases in Gross Na- 
tional product are very large (as 
in the case of the four quarter- 
to-quarter changes beginning with 
the fourth quarter of 1954), one 
or two of the principal forms of 
spending was dropping. In the 
last nine months, when demand 
has been pressing hard on the 
capacity of industry, three im- 
portant forms of spending (on 
durable consumer’ goods, non- 
farm residential construction, and 
inventories) have been dropping. 

Two important forms of spend- 
ing have recently moved in oppo- 
site directions on crucial occa- 
sions. They are outlays on durable 
consumer goods and outlays on 
producers’ durable goods. Thus, 
for the nine-month period 
from the third quarter of 1949 
through the first quarter of 1950, 
when expenditures on producers’ 
durable goods were dropping, ex- 
penditures on consumers’ durable 
goods were rising. The rise in 
outlays on durable consumer 
goods was a major influence in 
limiting the contraction of busi- 
ness in 1949. 

Again in 1954, from the second 
quarter of the year through the 
first quarter of 1955 (a period 
of 12 months), expenditures on 
producers’ durable goods were 
dropping, but outlays on con- 
sumers’ durable goods were ris- 

2 These 
penditures 
consumer 
sumer 


nine principal forms of ex- 
are outlays for (1) durable 
goods; (2) non-durable con- 
goods; (3) consumer. services; 
(4) residential non-farm construction; 
(5) other construction; (6) producers’ 
durable equipment; (7) inventories; (8) 


goods und services by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and (9) goods and services by 
state and local governnients. 
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ing, limiting the contraction in 
business. Still again, beginning in 
the fourth quarter of 1955 through 
the third quarter of 1956, a period 
of 12 months, the two series 
moved in opposite directions. This 
time outlays on producers’ du- 
rable goods were rising, and ex- 
penditures on durable consumer 
goods were falling, limiting the 
intensity of the boom. 

I am not asserting that a rise 
or fall in expenditures on one of 
these classes of goods tend to 
cause the opposite change in ex- 
penditures on the other class. I 
am simply pointing out that our 
economy has loosened up to such 
an extent that various important 
forms of outlays (including these 
two) frequently move in opposite 
directions for six to 12 months 
and that these opposite move- 
ments have tended to limit both 
general contractions and general 
expansions of business. 


v. 


The Growth of Institutions That 
Tend to Produce 2 Slowly Rising 
Price Level 
The economy has been develop- 
ing attitudes and institutions that 
tend to produce a slowly rising 
price level. The full extent of this 
tendency has been obscured by 
the downward movement of farm 
prices which have fallen over 7% 
since June of 1954. But farm 
prices cannot be expected to drop 


at this rate indefinitely because 
incomes in agriculture are far 
below the incomes yielded by 


work of similar skill or responsi- 
bility outside of agriculture. 
Hence, the net movement of peo- 
ple out of agriculture, which has 
been going on for over 40 years, 
will continue. Unless technological 
progress in agriculture exceeds 
technological progress elsewhere, 
farm prices will eventually rise 
until incomes in agriculture are 
brought closer to incomes outside 
of agriculture. 


The index of the prices of com- 
modities other than farm products 
and goods, shows plainly the strong 
tendency for prices to creep up- 
ward. In the 28 month-to-month 
changes that have occurred since 
June, 1954, this index has moved 
upward 23 times. It has dropved 


only four times since June, 1954, 
and has remained unchanged 
once. In all it has risen about 
7.7% in 28 months. 


Account for Long-Run Slow Price 
Increase 


There are three reasons why a 
slow rise in prices is likely in the 
long-run. One is the growing 
capacity of the economy to in- 
crease the demand for. goods 
which I have already discussed. 
The second is the prospect that 
the labor expenditure required to 
Obtain given additional quantities 
of non-replacebale raw materials 
(petroleums and metals) will in- 
crease. Only a small part of the 
world is industrialized, and the 
non-industrialized countries are 
striving had to build up manufac- 
turing industries. As they succeed, 
the demand for petroleum and 
metals will increase enormously 
over present levels. The _ third 
reason is the bargaining power of 
trade unions. 


It is a basic policy of the United 
States to encourage employees to 
form unions, and there is no pros- 
pect that this policy will be 
changed. Figures on trade union 
membership show an almost un- 
broken year-to-year gain for the 
last 23 years, and a slow and 
somewhat interrupted rise in the 
ratio of trade union membership 
to the non-agricultural labor 
force. If the economy is success- 
ful in maintaining a strong de- 
mand for goods and a high level 
of employment, the unions are 
likely to succeed in pushing up 
wages and fringe benefits a little 
faster than gains in the produc- 
tivity of labor. Already many 
unions have made contracts for 
two or three years providing for 








wage increases that will more 
than absorb all gains in produc- 
tivity likely to be made in that 
period. Hence, the outlook is for 
a slow increase in labor costs per 
unit of output. If that happens, 
the price level will also have to 
rise most of the time. 

Since our capacity to raise the 
productivity of labor is growing, 
is there not a good chance that 
productivity will rise as fast as 
wages and fringe benefits, thereby 
preventing a general rise in labor 
costs? That possibility is not 
bright. The changes in technology 
that raise porductivity require 
new equipment ani often new 
plants. These must be supplied by 
the existing plant and equipment 
of industry. Thus, the more rapid 
the rate of technological change, 
the greater is the pressure upon 
the existing resources of industry. 
This pressure put the unions in a 
strong bargaining position. Hence, 
the faster the rate“of technologi- 
cal change, the faster trade unions 
may be expected to put up wages. 


VL 


The Growing Competitiveness 
of the Economy 

The economy is becoming more 
and more competitive, and the 
nature of competition is changing. 
The notion that the economy is 
becoming more competitive has 
been disputed by some economists, 
who have noted that in manv in- 
dustries a large part of production 
and sales is made by three or four 
huge concerns, and who have 
concluded that.concentration 
makes for less competition. But 
this conclusion is-not true as a 
general proposition. 

There are three -principal rea- 
sons why the economy is becom- 
ing more competitive. One is that 
competition between the old and 
the new is becoming more intense 
because people are becoming more 
and more adequately supplied 
with stocks of goods. Thus, the 
volume of durable consumer goods 


per person, when expressed in 
dollars of constant purchasing 
power, considerably more than 


doubled between 1900 and 1949.3 
The more adequately peonle are 
supplied with soods, the stronger 
is the competition given by exist- 
ing goods to new goods. It has 
been found that the best wav to 
get people to replace old goods 
with new is to make the new 
goods different and better, rather 
than cheaper. Thus, competition 
tends to become more and more 
a matter of improving quality. 

Competition is also being made 
keener by the growing capacity 
of industry to improve products 
and methods. Every enterprise is 
threatened to a greater extent 
than ever before with the possi- 
bility that its rivals may bring 
out a protuct which consumers 
prefer to its own product. Hence, 
there is a growing rivalry in at- 
tempts to make _ technological 
changes. 

The new competition may even 
come from another industry be- 
cause one of the principal effects 
of technological progress is to 
supply industry with an ever- 
growing variety of materials, 
processes, and products. Thus, 
there is far more inter-vroduct 
and inter-service competition to- 
day than there was even 20 or 30 
years ago. The only protection 
against competition from new and 
better products and methods is to 
improve one’s own product and 
one’s methods faster than one’s 
rivals improve their products and 


methods. Thus, the competition 
created by technological change 
tends to become keener’ and 


keener. The enterprises best able 
to do research tend to be large 
concerns. This is one reason why 
concentration of industry into 
large concerns often intensifies 
competition rather than weakens 
it. 





3 Raymond W. Goldsmith, A Study of 
Saving 
p. 20. 


in the United States, Vol. Ill, 


Finally, 


competition 
stimulated by 
wards for successful 


is being 
the growing re- 
innovation. 
The bigger the market, the 
greater are the rewards achieved 
by the developers of successful 
new products, such as bubble gum, 
frozen orange juice, fish sticks, in- 
stant coffee, home permanents, 
and what not. Never in the 
world’s history have the prizes 
for successful innovation been as 
huge as they are in the immense 
American market which accounts 
for 40% of all the world’s con- 
sumption. These rewards will be 
even larger tomorrow. 

But is it not a contradiction to 
argue that competition is growing 
more intense but that prices are 
likely to creep upward? Will not 
competition prevent prices from 
rising? The answer is “No.” Com- 
petition will prevent prices from 
rising faster than costs, but it 
will not prevent prices from be- 
ing adjusted in the long-run to 
rises in costs. 


Vil. 


The Significance of the Basic 
Trends in the Economy 

I shall not discuss in a compre- 
hensive fashion the significance of 
the basic trends that I have de- 
scribed. That would be a big topic 
in itself. I wish to call your at- 
tention, however, to a few of the 
many important ways in which 
these trends are important. 

Since we have just come 
through a political campaign in 
which candidates on both sides 
have exaggerated the extent to 
which the government is respon- 
sible for both the ills amd the 
prosperity of the economy, let me 
remind you that the increasing 
dependence of the economy upon 
technology reduces its dependence 
upon public policies. Of course, 
public policies will always be im- 
portant, and, in addition, the mere 


size of the government makes 
many of its economic decisions 
momentous. Nevertheless, the 


growing ability of scientists and 
engineers to create investment 
opportunities, improves the capac- 
ity of industry to go ahead more 
or less undisturbed by the ordi- 
nary sort of political changes. 
The technological trends that I 
have described plus the gains in 
productivity, are gradually elimi- 
nating the so-called proletariat— 
the class of propertyless workers 
who possess no skill. Back in 1910 
one out of four workers was un- 
skilled; today the proportion is 
one out of 11. Modern technology 
and modern business methods are 
rapidly increasing the number of 
persons in the skilled crafts, the 
white collar occupations, the 
semi-technical technicians, and 
the professional and administra- 
tive workers of all classes. Rising 
per/ capita and family incomes 
have the same effect, because they 
increase the demand for the serv- 
ices of skilled workers and of 
professional peonle. These 
changes in the composition of the 
labor force are having far-reach- 
ing social and political effects.4 


Increased Diversity and Size 


The trends that I have described 
have increased the best size of 
business enterprise. They are 
making it important in many in- 
dustries that concerns be large 
enough to afford a certain amount 
of research. Rapid technological 
change and the growing intensity 
of competition also make it im- 
portant to reduce the risks of busi- 
ness by adding diversity to the 
product lines. The needs for 
larger size and for greater diver- 
sity are being met in considerable 


measure by mergers. The coun- 
try undoubtedly needs many more 
mergers than it is getting, par- 


ticularly among small enternrises 
and concerns of medium size. I 
do not assert that all mergers are 
wisely and properly planned, and 
I do not condone the buying of 
companies for the purpose of 


4 See my article “The Growth of Mod- 
eration,” Atlantic Monthly, October, 1956, 
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milking them. It is important to 
remember, however, that there 
are sound economic reasons for 
most cf the mergers that are oc- 
curring. The Department of Jus- 
tice seems to be in a sad state 
of confusion with respect to what 
kind of mergers strengthen com- 
petition and what kind weaken it. 
In fact, the Department of Justice 
does nct seem to be ciear whether 
the purpose of the anti-trust laws 
is to give consumers the benefit 
of stiff competition or to protect 
small enterprises against the 
vigorous competition of more ef- 
ficient rivals. 

The effect of these trends that 
is of greatest interest to the pres- 
ent au-ience is probably their net 
effect upon the relative attractive- 
ness of stocks and bonds. Four of 
the trends (the growing capacity 
of the economy to increase pro- 
Cuctivitv and to increase demand, 
its diminishing susceptibility to 
business cycles, and the prospect 
that the long-run movement of 
prices will be unward) make 
stocks more attractive relative to 
bonds. The growing intensity of 
competition tends to make bonds 
more attractive relative to stocks. 
The net effect to recent and cur- 
rent trends, however, has un- 
doubtedly been to raise the attrac- 
tiveness of stocks relative to 
bonds. The market, it is true, has 
been rather slow in catching on 
to the changed relative attractive- 
ness of stocks and bonds, but con- 
siderable progress has been made 
in the last several years. At any 
rate, relative yields of stocks and 
bonds make much more sense to- 
day than they made three years 
ago. 

All in all, the trends that I have 
described must be regarded as 
favorable—they help improve the 
economy. The one exception, of 
course, is the creeping rise in 
prices. It would, of course, be nice 
if prices would not rise, but the 
dire predictions that one reads 
every now and then about the 
consequences of a slow inflation 
strike me as ridiculous, particu- 
larly when the inflation is initi- 
ated by a rise in lebor costs to 
which commodity prices more or 
less sluggishly adjust themselves. 
In this imperfect world we are 
often compelled to choose be- 
tween evils, and if the choice is 
between enough unemplovment 
to halt the rise in labor costs, di- 
rect controls of wages and prices, 
and creeping inflation, let us by 
all means have te creening in- 
flation. It is the least of the three 
evils. 


Form Campbell Secs. 


RICHARDSON, Tex.—Campbell 
Securities Corp. has been formed 
with offices at 727 South Central 
Expressway to engage in a secu- 
rities business. Officers are R. S. 
Campbell, President: Gordon H. 
Babbitt, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Form Pacific Inv. 


SEATTLE, Wash. — Pacific In- 
vestment Brokers, Inc., has been 
formed with offices in the Joshua 
Green Building. Walter C. John- 
son is a principal of the firm. 


New Hirsch Branch 


HOLLYWOOD, Fla. — Hirsch & 
Co. have ovened a branch office 
in the Hollywood Beach Hotel 
under the management of Robert 
Fraiman. 


Interstate Secs. Branch 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Interstate 
Securities Corporation has opened 
a branch office in the Hamilton 
National Bank Building under 
the direction of Thomas M. 
Callaway. 


Quinby Branch Opened 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Quinby & 
Co., Incorporated has opened a 
branch office in the Morgan 
Building weder tho management 


of Charles K. Behringer. 
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What's Ahead for Business 
In the Next Ten Years? 


enlarges the reserve for deprecia- 
tion. 


All right, then; $4.5 bilion in 
savings plus $2.5 billion in added 
depreciation equal roughly $7 bil- 
lion. To this add perhaps half a 
billion in increased retained earn- 
ings by corporations. The total 
now is $712 billion. The surplus 
in the Federal Government’s cash 
consolidated budget this fiscal 
year will be perhaps three billion 
—possibly four billion dollars— 
giving us a total of prospective 
increases in sources of funds to 
finance plant expansion of no less 
than $10 to $11 billion, against an 
increase in plant exvenditures for 
the period of ‘‘only” $8 or $9 bil- 
lion. Thus the prospect is encour- 
aging indeed.- Consumers may of 
course spend more and save less. 


We ought to be thoroughly 
pleased with our present state of 
affairs. Weare producing at a 
maximum and increasing our pro- 
duction too. Beyond that, we are 
improving America’s’ industrial 
plant as the fastest rate in history. 
To meet the reqauirements of our 
improved industrial plant—and to 
take care of the 81 million pas- 
senger cars they tell us we shall 
have by 1975-—we propose a high- 
way-improvement program worth 
the $41 billion it will cost. 

Let me return briefly now to 
interest rates. 


Monev Will Be Adeauate 
Without Gold Tinkering 


Only dead“e@onomies have no 
interest rates; only poorly per- 
forming economies have low in- 
terest rates.»«The interest rate 
essentially measures the health 


and the strength in the rate of 
technological-a@dvance. 
The extremely low interest 


rates of the~T930’s reflected the 
deadening of incentives for enter- 
prise, and, as importantly, the 
consequences of gold or dollar 
devaluation “fn increasing im- 
mensely the ‘entire credit base. 
Devaluation ‘ultimately enlarged 
our basic golf reserve from $4 to 
$24 billion. Despite the fact com- 


mercial bank’s reserve require- 
ments were doubled, money was 
redundant and nothing that is 


redundant sélIs at a good price. 
There is no. Jonger any thought 
of additional tinkering with gold, 
so we must plan to operate on the 
basis of our present monetary re- 
serve which will not increase 
appreciably in the next 10 vears. 
So the demand for enlarged and 
improved capital facilities created 
by our rapid technological ad- 
vance must be ¢ontained within it. 
Happily, because reserve re- 
cuirements were increased in the 
1930’s, we are a very high reserve 
ratio country.‘ Our commercial 
banks have reserves probably at 
least 50% above the ratio for 
other leading. commercial coun- 
tries. 
Here we have some slack. 
Next, the liquidity ratio of our 
banking system is more than 
twice what it was in 1929. Be- 
sides that, and most fortunately, 
bank liquidity is highest in the 
agricultural West, where, histori- 
cally, most of our commercial- 
banking troubles —- the troubles 
that have sometimes led to the 
total collapse of the United States 
money supply — have originated. 
In the West today banks are com- 





monly more than 50% liquid, 
against a ratio probably more 
like 40% in the big Eastern finan- 
cial centers, where resources for 


banks are much more diversified. 
Three Possible Upsets Will 
Not Occur 


Now whet could happen to spoil 
the picture? 


There are three possibilities. 

One is inventory liquidation. In 
1949, under a Democratic Admin- 
istration, inventory liquidation 
caused a mild recession, which 
was very well handled. In 1954, 
under a Republican Administra- 
tion, inventory liquidation caused 
another mild recession, which also 
was very well handled. In each 
case the “multiplier”? was reduced 
from its theoretical value of 2.00 
to just 0.50. The “multiplier” is 
the reverberation of reduced 
family spending caused by the 
original “noisy” reduction in 
primary expenditures for plant, 
equipment, houses, inventories 
and defense goods. In both 1949 
and 1954 we enlarged family in- 
come in other ways. But the pros- 
pect of serious damage through 
inventory liauidation is not great, 
especially with personal incomes 
expanding persistently, at the rate 
of from $15 billion to $18 billion 
a year. This will expand spending 
and permit more saving too. 

A second depression cause 
might be failure of capital forma- 
tion. But, as we have seen, not 
only does such a failure not seem 
to be in prospect, but capital ex- 
pansion is proceeding so vigor- 
Ously that it must be restrained to 
prevent inflation. 

The third possibility would be 
a complete collapse of the United 
States’ money supply. We did 
have such a collapse no fewer 
than six times in the 60 years 
between 1873 and 1933. But we 
will not have one in the discern- 
ible future, and ‘‘discernible fu- 
ture,” for me, extends all the 
way through 1965, with its excit- 
ing prospect of a $535 billion 
Gross National Product. High 
bank liquidity will prevent that. 

We thoughtful Americans are 
anxious to continue our economic 
education. Our objective, of 
course. is to strengthen the struc- 
ture of the American economy, 
and to induce from capitalism, in 
a free way, under private enter- 
prise, the economic growth we all 
seek. 

Let me finish with a avotation 
from Dr. C. Canby Balderston., 
Vice-Cheirman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. He said, recently: 

“Of all the great industrial 
nations, the one that clings most 
tenaciously to private capitalism 
has come closest to the socialistic 
goal of providing abundance for 
all in a classless society.” 


H. B. Bonime Opens 


Harold B. Bonime is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 165 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Selected Secs. Branch 


TUCSON, Ariz. — Selected Se- 
curities Incorvorated has opened 
a branch office in the Tucson 
Professional Building under the 
management of Donald V. Morris. 


Two With Lloyd Arnold 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Rita 
Lupino and Lawrence Pleener 
have joined the staff of Lloyd 


Arnold & Co., 404 North Camden 
Drive. Mr. Pleener was previously 
with Samuel B. Franklin & Co. 


Bache Adds Two 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Vic- 
tor Clifton and Francis J. Leffer 
have become affiliated with Bache 
& Co., 445 North Roxbury Drive. 


With Philip Glanzer 

Spe lt Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Emil 
J. Iwanskyv has heen added to the 
staff of Philip Glanzer, 8549 Wil- 
shire Boulevard. 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis 


On November 9 an ICC ex- 
aminer recommended the rejection 
of the application of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis for permission 
to acquire the entire outstanding 
stock of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, and recommended in- 
stead that the Commission grant 
the request of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Pennsylvania R.R. to acquire this 
stock jointly. The Minneapolis & 
St. Louis had met the joint offer 
of the Santa Fe and Pennsylvania 
of $12,150,000, or $135 per share 
for the 90,000 shares of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, but the re- 
port of the examiner favoring the 
joint bid over that of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis is said to 
have been inspired by his in- 
ability to find evidence on the 
part of the latter of its means to 
effect the acquisition. The Toledo, 
Peoria & Western is a “switch- 
ing” road used by a number of 
carriers for access to the Peoria 
Gateway. 

However, this recommendation 
had no immediate repercussions 
on the market price of the stock 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
On the contrary, this stock closed 
at 234%, on the same day for a 
net gain of a quarter of a point 
and a half point gain over the 


day’s opening price. If the ex- 
aminer’s recommendation is ac- 
cepted, the Minneapolis & St. 


Louis will merely retain its status 
as one of the roads benefiting 
from interchange with the Toeldo, 
Peoria & Western at Peoria. Ton- 
nage received from connections is 
of great importance to the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, constituting 
55% of freight tonnage in 1955 
and almost the same proportion on 
the average over the past five 
years. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
identifies itself particularly with 
the Peoria Gateway which is at 
the approximate mid-point of the 
T. P. & W. which latter brings 
traffic from its connection with 
the Santa Fe, Burlington and 
Rock Island at its western 
terminal and from the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central, the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois and the 
St. Paul at the eastern points. 
Aside from this, however, the 
New York Central, Nickel Plate, 
Illinois Central, Pennsylvania R.R. 
and others also have terminal 
points at Peoria which is the 
Southern terminus of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis. This road 
furnishes a comparatively direct 
route from Peoria to the North- 
west via the Twin Cities. From 
the latter a line extends westward 
to Aberdeen and Leola, S. D. 
which provides important bridge 
traffic. A loop line’ running 
parallel to most of the main line 
to the Twin Cities extends south- 
ward from Norwood on the Aber- 
deen line via Des Moines to its 
connection with the main line. 

In spite of aggressive manage- 
ment the Minneapolis & St. Louis 


can scarcely be called a growth 
road. Its revenue and _e traffic 
trends have trailed those of the 


Northwestern District for the past 
several years, although the reve- 
nue trend had followed that of 
the District quite closely until 
last year. While the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis did show a 2.1% gain 
in freight revenues and a 1.9% 
gain in total revenues (freight 
was 95.9% of the total) this was 
much below the_ proportionate 
gain of the district. It has been 
explained by the road that other 
carriers in the district shared in 
the movement prior years’ 
crops out of storage whereas the 
participated in 


of 


Minneapolis only 


the normal yearly movement of 
wheat last year. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis has 
prospered mostly because of op- 
erating efficiency. It has been 
fully dieselized since 1950 and it 
was one of the first of the roads 
to begin the change-over, having 
been placed in top physical shape 
by its former receiver and later 
its first President, Mr. L. C, 
Sprague. Despite the good show- 
ing made by his administration, 
he was unseated in 1954 by a dis- 
sident stockholder group headed 
by Mr. B. W. Heineman who re- 
signed the Chairmanship of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis earlier 
this year to take on the more 
challenging problem of cleaning 
up the Chicago & North Western 
situation. It is interesting to note 
that the records of the Sprague 
administration have not since been 
improved upon as to either the 
operating ratios or the earnings 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
and it will be interesting to await 
the results of the rather sweeping 
management changes that were 
made in 1955. The new President 
was formerly Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, the new Vice- 
President of Operations was 
formerly a_— divisional  super- 
intendent of the Great Northern 
and the Chief Engineer was 
formerly Assistant to the Chief 
Engineer of the Burlington. 

In company with other roads in 
the Northwestern District, the 
Minneapolis has shown an under- 
average revenue gain thus far in 
1956. The gain of only 2.6% for 
the first nine months was partly 
due to the setback in September, 
revenues for which were 10.3% 
under those of the 1955 month. 
But even so, net income for the 
first nine months of this year 
amounted to $1.91 per share as 
against $1.72 for the correspond- 
ing 1955 period. As a result, it is 
being estimated that 1956 full- 
year earnings may be close to 
$2.75 per share as against $2.39 for 
the 1955 year. 

This provides ample protection 
for the $1.40 annual dividend 
rate which has been maintained 
on the present shares since the 
distribution of the 3314% stock 
dividend in July, 1954. At the 
current price of about 23 this 
dividend produces a yield of ap- 
proximately 6.1% which is ad- 
mittedly not easy to justify in 
view of almost equal yields on 
such leaders in quality and 
growth as the common stocks of 
the Santa Fe and Union Pacific, 
for instance. 

One point might of course be 
the preference of many conserva- 
tive investors for a rail stock that 
is part of what can be figured as 
the lowest capitalization per mile 
among Class I roads, and in which 
capitalization funded debt is a 
minor element. At the 1955 year- 
end total funded debt of $6,984,884 
consisted of the $807,955 balance 
of the _ institutionally-held first 
mortgage on the road’s general 
office building and _ $6,176,929 
equipment obligations. This debt 
represented only 21.6% of total 
capital and surplus including debt 
capital and amounted to but $23,- 
200 per mile on the 1,397 miles 
of road owned. Excluding the 
equipment obligations, which are 
a lien on the subject equipment 
and not on mileage, the net capi- 
talization per mile would be re- 
duced to $18,750. The right of 
way itself is debt-free, since the 
$807,955 mortgage debt referred 
to above is a lien solely on the 


road’s Minneapolis office building, 
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Savings Banks Now 
At a Crucial Crossroads 


among bank 
at least out of 


keeping innovators 
cfficers in line, or 
sight. 

Before I voice my thoughts as a 
realist considering the future mis- 


sion of savings banks, maybe I 
should first mention a negative 
proposition. 

Savings banking has no func- 


tion any longer, some people will 
say to you; it is an anachronism, 
it should be done away with. Have 
“ot commercial banks increasingly 
entered the thrift business? Do 
they not, in increasing numbers, 
pay interest rates approaching 
those of savings banks? And sav- 
ings and loan associations, these 
savants assert, are specialists in 
thrift whose superior ability is 
proven by the higher interest rates 
they pay compared with savings 
banks. 

Here these fellows stop, with a 
ook that says: whatever your 
comeback, it better be good! 


Mutuals Do Not Deprive 
Commercial Banks 

Well, for one thing, I would like 
to observe that it is absurd to say 
that your function deprives com- 
mercial banks of money needed 
for business loans. One could say 
with as much logic—or as little 
that commercial bank acceptance 
ai thrift deposits reduces total 
funds available for real estate 
loans. The plain fact is that credit 
supplied by any segment of the 
banking industry is as much the 
ifeblood of business as credit sup- 
plied by the others. 

However, that modern times 
have overtaken the original phi- 
losophy of savings banks is a fact 
with which many of you would 
agree. But here we are, in 1956, 
with a $20 billion industry in New 
York State. This is an industry, I 
submit, which none of us has the 
slightest mandate to dissolve. No 
amodel blueprint of an ideal bank- 
ing structure permits us to wipe 
mutual thrift banking off the 
slate, so as to rewrite the financial 
Hhistory of the last 150 years. 

This savings banking, this $20 
billion industry in New York 
State, this institution that millions 
af people know and entrust with 
their savings, regardless of other 
ehannels and opportunities, is a 
force we must preserve. That is 
my answer to your critics. 

So much said, we must grasp 
the nettle and ask ourselves: what 





is wrong with savings banking 
today? 
What’s Wrong With Savings 


Banking 


It is not simply that commercial 
é@ank and savings and loan asso- 
ciation growth have deeply in- 
vaded a province that was for- 
merly almost exclusive to savings 
-anking. Time has rung down the 
curtain on a whole era of Ameri- 
can history. Exit the poor immi- 
grant, the thrifty laborer, the 
helpless widow—enter the brick- 
Jayer at $4 an hour, with union 
avelfare plan and Social Security 
part of his way of life. The reason 
avhy savings banks are no longer 
being chartered is not just the 
passing of large fortunes through 
aaheritance and income taxes. It 
as simply that philanthropy has 
turned to more pressing needs 
than to establish havens for small 
savers. 


The question before us is this: 
{an we recreate savings banking 
in the image of today? If the an- 


swer is ves. we must bring to it 
ali that still remains strong and 
Vila: in Savings buuKing auu Cast 
off those features that belong to a 
Seng dead past. 


A New Cause 

First, for a new cause, a cause 
to which savings banking can re- 
dedicate itself. As I see it, that 
cause should center around the 
financial welfare of the average 
man. Nothing less than to be the 
premier service center for the fi- 
nancial needs of Joe Smith—why 
cannot that be the core of savings 
banking? This mythical fellow 
the common man we used to call 
him—is coming up in the world. 
What he saves—even though he 
should save more—and what he 
borrows, represent respectable 
sums. The fact that savings banks 
traditionally have served the mass 
market, and have no really large 
accounts able to claim a first lien 
on their affections, should have 
some appeal to him. How then 
can you serve him best? Let me 
outline to you some ideas for a 
program. I offer it humbly as a 
starting point for your discussion 
and comments. 


Family Loans 

First, let me take up the subject 
of “family loans,” loans to many 
of the same people you are proud 
to have as savings customers. Your 
committee, in its report of Sept. 6, 
discarded the idea of asking the 
Joint Legislative Committee to 
Revise the Banking Law for con- 
sumer crecit powers. I wonder 
if this rejection was not prema- 
ture. Maybe some members of the 
Committee shared this feeling be- 
cause in their recommendation 
they stated that savings banks are 
“willing to perform the service, 
as a public service, if the Legisla- 
ture feels it to be necessary and 
desirable.” 

Why this hesitation about con- 
sumer credit? You savings bank- 
ers are unigue in wanting to stand 
on the sidelines of this increas- 
ingly important and_ lucrative 
field. 

Remember that the average 
family today, the family which 
you should serve, goes through a 
number of cycles of borrowing 
and savings. Take the typical 
young family just getting started, 
just establishing a home. 

At the same time that it builds 
up savings of various kinds, its 
borrowings are greater than its 
savings. As these people grow 
older and their children grow up, 
however, this position reverses 
and they become net savers, mak- 
ing their savings available for a 
younger generation. 

Under present conditions this is 
an excellent time for savings 
banks to reexamine their role in 
family credit. Commercial bank 
credit is taut. All lenders are pull- 
ing in their horns to live within 
their means. Borrowers are forced 
to make more stops before they 
get the money which they need. 
And naturally, many rediscover 
their neighborhood institution— 
you, for example. 


Are you sure you should con- 
tinue to surrender family credit, 
this great field that affects prac- 
tically everybody in the State? Do 
you have the right to deny your 
neighbors friendly, local home- 
town service? If people cannot 
turn to you in their hour of need, 
if it is no concern of yours every 
time a family has to borrow to 
pay a doctor bill, or buy a new 
washing machine, or what-have- 
you, is it any surprise if you lack 
grassroots support? 

One look at the balance sheet of 
any active savings bank in New 
York State today will tell you that 
you are waist deep in mortgage 
avi.Gilig WiC 1S Nvi_ ING less ec 11 
extending credit to young families 
Are you going to argue that mort- 
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gage lending is “contrary to your 
thrift function?” Is there such a 
great difference between buying 
a home and, say, buying an auto- 
mobile or a freezer or an air- 
conditioner? 

Having mentioned family loans 
generally, I should like to cadl 
your attention to a special field 
of consumer credit which has been 
open to you for the better part of 
a generation. I refer to FHA Title 1 


home modernization loans. Al- 
though the power to make such 
loans has rested on the statute 


beoks for years, as of last Jan. 1 
less than half the savings banks 
in the State held any loans of this 
kind and only three banks out of 
129 held as much as $1 million 
worth. Nor do the reported fig- 
ures tell the whole story, for some 
of this paper is purchased rather 
than originated, and someone else 
actually performs much of the 
work in serving the public. 

Here is a field you could do 
well to develop more than you 
have. If certain skills or familiari- 
ties are needed, it is the job of 
progressive management to see 
that they are acquired. But the 
most important thing is for you 
to make the public well aware of 
the fact that you are ready to 
render service through every 
avenue the State has opened up 
for you. 

Life Insurance 

I can quickly introduce my next 
thought by saying: everybody 
ought to have life insurance. You 
cannot argue with the fact that a 
certain minimum amount is highly 
cesirable, at least to meet today’s 
high cost of dying. To provide a 
basic amount is exactly why sav- 
ings bank life insurance was set 


up. The thought originally was 
that the average person would 


purchase a modest amount of life 
insurance over-the-counter if it 
was offered to him in convenient 
jashion. 

Yet look at the record—savings 
banking has a long way to go be- 
fore its volume will make any 
sort of a dent on the total life 
insurance market. 

At present the maximum policy 
amount is $5,000, a limit which 
savings banks have not asked to 
raise for eight years. 

Why this lack of enthusiasm 
among so many of you? I am sure 
this negative attitude is in great 
part responsible for the unpre- 
possessing results of your industry 
in this field. Such an attitude, by 
management as well as trustees, 
stands in sharp contrast with the 
need for insurance among middle 
and lower income groups, the bulk 
of your depositors. Here is a great 
power, a great field for activity 
going uncultivated. 

The savings banks’ showing in 
insurance has been influenced, I 
freely admit, by limitations im- 
posed on advertising. Meanwhile, 
I understand that the insurance 
industry has been critical of you 
for not spending more on pub- 
licity. According to this view, you 
are content to capitalize on the 
acceptance of life insurance cre- 
ated through the insurance indus- 
try’s efforts and borne at its 
financial cost. Let me say that I, 
for one, am perfectly willing to 
see savings banking assume a 
greater share in publicizing life 
insurance—by telling people about 
policies available at their nearest 
savings bank! 

I see no conflict between sav- 
ings bank and other life insur- 
ance. In the first place, it will 
take a long time before a majority 
of people will buy even a mini- 
mum policy without an agent’s 
urging. Moreover, as people rise 
in the economic scale, they need 
and invariably purchase more in- 
surance than savings banks can 
or should provide. With no real 
conflict existing, you should have 
no inhibitions about going out and 
rcauly icakiig good with this 
now :r the Levislature has assigned 
to you. 


New Types of Savings 

Another area that I would like 
to open up for discussion has to 
do with new methods of mer- 
chandising savings. I am not talk- 
ing now about such interesting 
different, old ways of tapping 
savings through the use of raffles, 
lotteries and other speculative de- 
vices. But this is an age of box- 
tops, coupons and green stamps. 
Youngsters can hardly wait to 
dive to the bottom of their box of 
crispy, crawly corn flakes to get 
their tin-whistles or space goggles. 
Even some of us, at least our 
wives, bless them, are attracted 
by premium coupons and stamps. 

Where is the incentive for 
own children to make _ regular 
weekly deposits in their school 
savings accounts? I have yet to 
see an attempt by a savings in- 
stitution to turn this national 
craze, in itself a form of thrift, to 
its own beneficial ends. 

In my thinking about new ways 
of stimulating savings, I am not 
overlooking the prospect of en- 
tirely new savings plans. 

Savings and loan associations in 
England, and to some extent in 
this country, offer both deposits 
and shares, at appropriate differ- 
entials in rates. 

You and I have long been think- 
ing about ways of rewarding the 
true long-term saver. The last 
time I talked to you I advocated 
split dividends as a_ practice 
worthy of adoption in the indus- 
try. What I am putting before 
you today, like my earlier pro- 
posals, is not a recommendation, 


my 


but only a basis for some new 
thought about modern savings 
bank functions. Possibly savings 
banks could devise a plan where- 
by they could cffer different 


classes of accounts. Terms might 
be long and fixed and withdraw- 
als subject to prior notice. 

I am sure many variations could 
be played on this same theme. 
But it is not my function to pre- 
sent you with a ready-made plan, 
complete in all details. What I am 
trying to do is to put this idea on 
the table because I feel it deserves 
open and vigorous discussion. 


Local And Out-of-State Lending 


In the matter of new investment 
powers for savings banks, the 
Banking Department has had ex- 
tensive experience. In most cases 
where new powers were granted, 
they were used wit circumspec- 
tion and to the benefit of both the 
borrowing public and_= savings 
bank depositors. Where savings 
banks are given the authority to 
lend outside New York State, they 
have continued loyally to give 
their home community preference. 
This is as it should be for, like all 
practical bankers, you follow the 
order of investing bank funds by 
first acquiring adequate liquid as- 
sets, then making loans in your 
own areas and, finally employing 
any deposits left over in the best 
investments available. 

At the same time, however, I 
do propose to all banks active in 
the out-of-State mortgage field 
that they establish what I would 
call a “local loan department.” See 
to it that this department is kept 
adequately staffed and amply sup- 
plied with funds, and let your 
local people know that there is 
this place where they are wel- 
comed and expected whenever 
they need to borrow money on a 
real estate mortgage. No doubt 
many of you are, in effect, work- 
ing along these lines but I suggest 
that a more clear-cut delineation 
between local and direct lending 
and out-of-State investment would 
be helpful to you. We have ac- 
cepted and developed “over-the- 
counter” life insurance, let’s not 
lose sight of direct dealing with 
mortgage borrowers. 

Recently, your industry put be- 
fore the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee a set of proposals for still 
wider investment powers which 
will receive careful study by my 





department as well as the -Com- 
mittee itself. These proposals lead 
me to a brief critical observation 
but one which I intend to be con- 
structive. 


Wants Proposals Documented 


Time and again spokesmen of 
your industry have come to me 
proposing changes in the law 
without much, if anything, in the 
way of factual data to back their 
suggestions. But the law is not 
changed as easily as all that. 


Executives, public servants, 
legislators are all expected to 
make their decisions on the basis 
of all the available facts, past and 
present. In the Banking Depart- 
ment, we will give your proposals 
sympathetic and intelligent con- 
sideration, and we have no inten- 
tion of setting up unreasonable 
research requirements as a road- 
block to change, but we must 
suggest that your proposals be 
adequately documented. In doing 
so you will be making matters a 
lot easier not only for us but also 
for yourselves. 


_ The history of banking legisla- 
tion in the United States, and 
various individual States as well, 
is one of backing and filling be- 
tween emergencies. As a result, 
leadership in banking has been 
out of your hands much of the 
time. Should a fellow wait until 
his house is on fire before order- 
ing an extinguisher or taking out 
insurance? Of course not! Neither 
should you wait for an emergency 
to occur before asking for a change 
in your laws or powers. By that 
time the initiative will have 
passed to the Legislature and the 
banking supervisor. The time to 


put your house in order is in 
peace, not war. 
Branches 


Now then, while in the midst 
of blueprinting a new type of sav- 
ings banking, what about adequate 
branch powers for your mutual 
institutions? Tocay, that means 
easily accessible branches. 

It would be premature on my 
part to outline my Department’s 
position on branch powers, which, 
after all, concerns not only you 
but all other banking organiza- 
tions. I will say, however, that 
there is merit in the thesis which 
holds that it is logical for banking 
institutions to follow their cus- 
tomers in the suburban movement. 


Organization of Savings Banks 


And now, no discussion of the 
future of savings banking would 
be complete without reference to 
the organization of savings banks, 
and particularly to the existence 
of what your critics call “self- 
perpetuating” boards of trustees. 

If commercial bankers accuse 
savings banks of having self-per- 
petuating boards of trustees, I see 
no reason for blushing. The trus- 
tee system of managing savings 
banks has given your industry a 
proud record of integrity and 
safety in managing other people’s 
savings. The high standards of 
conduct expected of savings bank 
trustees are written not only on 
the statute books but in the State 
Constitution itself. 


Being appointed a trustee of a 
savings bank has always been a 
high honor. It has called for men 
of unquestioned integrity. Social- 
ly, it is a distinction. Yet at the 
same time, and without disparag- 
ing savings bank trustees in the 
least, I submit that although this 
leadership affords much jn the 
way of necessary trustworthiness 
and conservatism, it need not be 
lacking in a bent for innovation 
and spirited outlook on business. 

It should be noted, however, 
that anyone who is a trustee of 
other people’s money has a vital 
interest in the manner in which 
his co-trustees are selected. If his 
companions insist on policies con- 
flicting with his own sense of 
responsibility, he has no choice 
but to resign. If there is to be any 
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change in the trustee system, we 
must make gure that the new 
method also embodies the mainte- 
nance of high standards of moral 
responsibility and business com- 
petence. Meanwhile, our exam- 
iners have been told that the 
manner in which vacancies are 
filled is a proper field of inquiry 
on their examinations and that 
they should file full reports on 
what they find. 

And, by the way, **ere is preb- 
ably no compelling reason to de- 
part from the mutual form which 
has served depositors so long and 
so faithfully. As the experience 
of savings and loan associations 
shows, the mutual form in itself 
is no obstacle to the establishment 
of new institutions. In fact, mu- 
tuality as applied to banking and 
insurance has repeatedly shown 
aspects of the greatest strength 
and stability. A further, and often 
demonstrated, virtue of mutual 
organizations has been a rare and 
praiseworthy willingness to put 
the public interest first, ahead of 
all purely business considerations. 


Federal Charters 


Four years ago one of your 
number publicly discussed the 
pros and cons of Federal charters 
for savings banks. 

I, too, have been thinking about 
Federal charters for savings banks. 
If you believe in the dual banking 
system, as I do, there is virtue in 
an institution having acerss to an- 
other chartering authority. It is a 
check on arbitrary or capricious 
supervisory policies. But Federal 
charters. I submit, are no panacea 
for any difficulty of savings bank- 
ing today. That difficulty as I see 
it is a loss of functions to outside 
competitors, without any new re- 
vitalizing functions being brought 
up to take their place. 

We are not alone, by the way, 
in rethinking the savings bank 
idea. I note in passing that Sweden 
last year changed its laws to per- 
mit savings banks to accept check- 
ing accounts up to certain limits. 

And so I come to the end of 
my discussion. If any ideas have 
not found general agreement 
among you, I hope that my central 
theme—a search for a new and 
more useful savings bank system 
—will have struck some fire 
among you. 

Yet, Iam no partisan of savings 
banking any more than I am a 
partisan of commercial banking 
and savings and loan associations. 
If you want, I am intensely parti- 
san in favor of all three—particu- 
larly, of course, when trey are 
State chartered. 

We have seen commercial 
banking expand and take on new 
functions and serve the public 
well. I applaud loudly. 

We have seen savings and loan 
associations grow and prosper and 
reach a new maturity in outlook 


and policy. Again I applaud 
loudly. 
What we have in this great 


banking community of ours in 
New York State is not at all—as 
some would have it—an _ over- 
lapping or duplication of services. 
From the standpoint of the public 
it is a rich and varied choice of 
institutions, each specializing but 
also competing intensely for pa- 
tronage. 

Our new bank buildings, our 
catering to depositors and borrow- 
ers, Our race to mec’anize and 
make things more convenient for 
our employees and customers are 
wondreus to all those who come 
from abroad. Especially impressed 
are travelers from those countries 
where a hanoful of institutions, 
secure in power and position, look 
serenely down upon the multi- 
tudes. That is not for us. Ours is 
a harder life, but it is the kind of 
life that keeps us young in spirit 
and young in Teat is our 
heritage and our patrimony. It is 
the price of free banking. It is, if 
you will, America at its best. 


icteas. 
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Current Popular 


Delusions About 


The Stock Split and Stock Dividend 


to reflect, you will realize that it 
frequently entails what is in real- 
ity a stock’s self-propelled price 
pyramiding. First, rumors of an 
impending split raises the price; 
then after the rise, if there is no 
split the “high price” is in turn 
cited as reason for a needed split 
which in turn sets off another an- 
ticipatory price rise. 


The Utilitarian Tests 


« But so much for theory! Let us 
see how sigitting affects you in ac- 
tnal practice. It is so staunchly 
defended on the twin assumptions 
that a reduced market price both 
raises the market’s valuation, and 
that it spreads the ownership. Sup- 
posedly it broadens the market 
and intensifies the public’s de- 
mand for the stock, resulting in a 
significant price rise. 

But both of these assumptions 
are completely invalidated by re- 
cent thorough, objective, and au- 
thoritative studies of the actual 
operating results. 


The Dividend, Not Split, 
Controlling 

Both a private study, and a sur- 
vey by C. Austin Barker. Manager 
of Research with the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co.!1 show 
that a split does not result in any 
permanent price rise. The data 
covering the preceding 10-year 
span show that while a price rise 
generally occurs between the time 
of the rumoring of a stock’s split 
or its actual announcement, and 
the date of its becoming effective, 
thereafter the continuing market 
price effect directly depends on 
the dividend policy. Even midst 
the recent bull markets, where the 
cividend increase was less than 
the respective industry’s average, 
three mont%s after the split the 
price declined below the pre-split 
level. 


Ownership Not Accelerated 


And regarding the alleged 
spreading of ownership, the data 
likewise show that while the 
growth in the number of share- 
holders usually becomes acceter- 
ated immediately following a split, 
such growth decreases to the pre- 
split normal growth rate within 
three years after the oneration. 
DuPont and American Telephone 
are only a few of the important 
examples of un-split high-priced 
stocks showing a greater-tnan-av- 
erage growth in shareholders. And 
bear in mind the recent gigantic 
offering by the Ford Motor Co. 
with its quickly garnered 319,000 
stockholders in the face of the 
widespread plaints that the $64 
price would discourage the pub- 
lic’s appetite. 


Price Behavior Illusion 


Likewise an illusion is it that 
low-priced stocks act better than 
high-priced stocks. A _ study of 
market action during the calendar 
vear 1955 by Harold Clayton of 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
shows that issues priced at $70 and 
over advanced by an average of 
25%, the $40-59 issues by 22%, the 
£30-40 stocks by 11%, the $20-30 
shares by 8.9%, the $10-29 units 
by only 3%, with the $1-10 issues 
declining by 18%. (The Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average ani the 
Hemphill, Noves over-all index 
both rose by about 20% during the 
period. ) 


Commission Expense Differentia! 

Affirmatively, splitting of a 
stock in which vou are interested 
will hurt you in the cifferential be- 
tween the brokerage commissions 





1 Published in 


Review, Jan.-Feb. 


the Harverd Business 
1956. 


you pay, both as a seller and a 
buyer. For example, in the event 
of a 10-for-1 split in beleaguered 
American Telephone now selling 
at 170, the commission on a 100- 
share lot, which now is $50 would 
be raised to $220 on the equivalent 
1,000 split shares at 17. 


It may be held that the stock 
split craze is reprehensible on 
“moral” grounds, in that it feeds 
on the public’s misconception of 
its true nature. But it seems to 
me to be unnecessary to dwell on 
this phase. For there is a full basis 
for alarmed opposition on the 
practical ground of our demon- 
stration that the financial com- 
munity is creating a speculative 
Frankenstein which must ulti- 
mately result in disillusionment 
and deflation. 


A Family Relation—The 
Stock Dividend 


So much for the stock split. Let 
us now similarly take a look at 
its first cousin, the stock dividend; 
remembering that a_ splintering- 
off of 24% or less constitutes a 
dividend instead of a split. 

Dividends are paid in stock in- 
stead of cash most often to con- 
serve cash and capitalize future 
earnings. This is highly useful 
and legitimate when a growth or 
otherwise expanding company can 
profitably use ploughed-back 
earnings. 

All this is eminently OK nvro- 
vided there is no misunderstanding 
on the part of the receiving stock- 
holder as to what he is really 
getting. But unfortunately such 
misunderstanding is widespread. 

He should realize that the stock 
dividend, like the stock split, 
merely changes the printed form 
of ownership, what was formerly 
100 shares has merely become 110 
smaller shares, that income is not 
so constituted, that if he sells the 
dividend for cash his remaining 
holding represents a diluted share 
in the property, and that his taxes 
are not thereby reduced. 

It seems to me that the stock 
dividend paving company has the 
cbligation to make this crystal 
clear to its stockholders on the 
receiving end. 


Stock Rights 

Related to the split and the 
stock dividend in much of their 
workings, although more difficult 
to delineate and calculate, is the 
stock right. This instrument usu- 
ally comprises the evidenced 
privilege given an existing share- 
holder to subscribe to an addi- 
tional stock offering at less than 
the existing market price, to pro- 
tect his investment position in the 
company. 

Thus, the prospectus announc- 
ing the American Telephone 
Company’s epochal offering, coin- 
cidentallly expiring today, con- 
tains the following preliminary 
legend:— 


“CAPITAL STOCK 
“(Par Value $100 


Stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 14, 1956 


'COMMON)” 


Per Share)” 


are being issued Rights to pur- 
chase the shares hereby offered in 
the ratio of one new share for 
each 10) shares then held. An 
assignable Warrant is being sent 


to each such stockholder, evidene- 
ing the total number of Rights to 
which his stockholdings entitle 


him (one Right for each share 
held). The Rights will expire on 
Nov. 5. 1956 if not used on or be- 
fore that date. 
“PRICE: $100 PER SHARE” 
The market price of the out 
standing shares is 170. 
You see that thus the share 


owners have been given the op- 
portunity to invest additional 
money through exercise of their 
pre-emptive right to maintain a 
proportionate ownership in the 
business. If a shareholder chooses 
to sell his rights he is (as in the 
case of a stock dividend) merely 
disposing of a _ portion of his 
ownership in the business at a 
price directly related to the mar- 
ket price. Before the issuance of 
rights he had a share of stock 
which had a market value of $180. 
Immediately after the issuance of 
the rights, he had a share of stock 
and a right which, together, had 
a market price of approximately 
the same amount. This is simply 
pointing up the fact that the value 
received from the sale of a right 
it not an additional payment to a 
shareholder but simply the receipt 
of part of what he already owns. 
However, the amount received 
from the sale of rights should be 
deducted from his original in- 
vestment, thereby giving him a 
higher rate of return—assuming 
the pre-existing $9 dividend is 
still maintained. 

Rights have been offered to 
ATT stockholders on eight differ- 
ent occasions thus far in the posi- 
war period. We _ see that the 
stockholder who chose to dispose 
of these rights reduced his original 
investment in the business, but 
was able to realize a_ slightly 
higher return. 


Shareholder Impact 

Here is a summary of the gen- 
eral net effect on the subscribing 
and non-subscribing stockholder 
under various alternatives:— 
(1) Where the outstanding stock 
is selling at a “discount,” that 
is, below its equity value, the 
stockholder who does _ not 
exercise his rights to sub- 
scribe to a new stock offering 
suffers a_ dilution of his 
equity. 
Where the outstanding stock 
is selling at a “premium,” 
that is, above its equity value, 
the non-subscribing  share- 
holder not only escapes dilu- 
tion, but enjoys a net overall 
gain on the transaction. 
The subscriber in ‘‘discount” 
(market price below asset 
value) situations comes out 
even. 
The subscriber in “premium” 
(market price above asset 
value) situations escapes dilu- 
tion and comes out even. 
The shareholder who sub- 
scribes thereby protects him- 
self in each situation. 
Where, as typically with ATT, 
the old dividend is continued 
on the new capitalization, the 
subscribing shareholder gains 
the boon of an increased Givi- 
dend yield on his equity. 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Management’s Position 
From the management's view- 
point, rights offering combines the 
double purpose of giving a slight 
boon to the existing shareholders, 
who have been deprived of a Givi- 
dend rise throughout the years: 
and is at the same time construc- 

tively raising needed capital. 


Joins Security Planning 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRON.CLE) 
WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. 
Hy 3300m, Harold N. Bowser, 
John M. Engel, Pierre B. Nobs 


ith 
Har. ey 


and Stuart E. Taber are now v 
Security Planning, Inc., 
Building. 


With Hamilton Managem’t 
S to THE FINAN( 
LINCOLN, Neb. 
hart and Ralph J. 
now with Hamilton 
Corporation. 


pecial IAL CHRONICLI 


Charles Bo- 
Phillips ar 


Management 


Now Habermin Bros. 


Effective Nov. 1 the firm naine 
of Paul H. Haberman & Co., 951 
Fifih Avenue, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 

se was changed to Haber- 


Exchans 
YT» 
] ali DiOs. 
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Foster Elected 
Governor of NASD 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—- 
Thomas G. Foster, Jr., Sales Man- 
ager of the San Francisco offiec 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, has 
been elected 


of Governors & * 
of the Na- 


tional Associa- 
tion of Securi- 
ties Dealers. 
He succeeds 
Harold P. 
Schlemmer of 
Schwabacher 
& €sé, San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Foster 
entered the 
securities 
business in 
1924 after graduation from the 
University of Kentucky. He was 
with Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 
and Foreman State Bank, both c# 
Chicago, a partner in Holton, Fos 
ter & Co., Lexington, Ky., prior to 
service as a Staff Intelligence Of- 
ficer for the Commander of the 
Western Sea Frontier, San Fran 
cisco, during World War Il. He 
was separated with the rank cot 
Commander. He became associated 
with Merrill Lynch in 1945. 

Merl McHenry, J. Barth & Coe. 
San Francisco, was elected a mem 
ber of NASD’s District Committec- 
No. 2 (California and Nevada). 

Also elected to NASD’s District 
Committee No. 2 were: Ralph E. 
Phillips, Jr.. Dean Witter & Co.; 
Robert C. Hill, Hill, Richards & 
Co.; and Dwight C. Baum, East- 
man Dillon, Union Securitie 
Corp.; all from Los Angeles. 

They will succeed the following. 
all also from Los Angeles: Fran} 
Dyer, Jr., Wagenseller & Durst. 
Inc.; Willard G. DeGroot, Bate 
man, Eichler & Co.: and Lewis w 
Whitney, Jr., Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Company. 





Thos. G. Foster, Jr. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Joseph L 
Block, President of the Inland 
Steel Company will address th 
luncheon meeting of the Invest-- 
ment Analysts Society of Chicag:: 
to be held Nov. 8 in the Adam. 
Room of the Midland Hotel. 


Foster Bros., Weber Co. 
Opens Mansfield Branch 


MANSFIELD, Ohio Foste- 
Bros., Weber & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
have opened a branch office is 
the Richland Trust Building unde: 
the Management of Ralph O. Wise 


Form Hogan Secs. Corp. 


(Svecia! to THE FINANCI 
HCLLYWOOD, Calif. — Hogar 
Securities Corporation has beer 
formed with offices at 6630 Sun 
set Boulevard. Officers are Arthus 
RB. Hogan, President; Tony Garai, 
Vice-President; Helen W. Hogap, 
Vice-President and Treasurer; ane! 
June Jardine, Vice-President ant 


1. CHRONICLE) 


Secretary. Mr. Hogan is Prest 
dent of Arthur B. Hogan, Ine. 


Bertram Jones Co. 
Formed in St. Loui. 
picial to THt Financial CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. Bertram Vv. 
Jones is engagaing in the secur! 


{ies business from offices at 4U% 
North Eighth Street under th 
firm name of Bertram V. Jones & 
Company. Mr. Jones was pre 
viously with Bankers Bond = & 


Securities Co. 


Bayard C. Hoppin 


Bayard C. Hoppin passed away 


Oct. 31 at the age of 72 followin: 

brief illness. Mr. Hoppin wa: 
enior partner and a founder ai 
Hoppin Brothers & Co. of New 


— Ms 
RVidN 
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Chase Manhattan Bank 
Offer Underwrilten by 
First Boston Group 


The Chase Manhattan Bank is 
offering its capital stockholders 
rights to subscribe at $47 per 
share for 1,000,000 shares of new 
capital stock, par value $12.50, on 
the basis of one new share for 
each 12 shares held of record Nov. 
15, 1956. A group headed by The 
First Boston Corporation § will 
purehase any unsubscribed shares 
at the termination of the offer on 
Dee. 5, 1956. 

The bank, with total resources 
as of Sept. 30, 1956 in excess of 
$7,300,000,000, deposits of close to 
$6,500,000,000 and capital funds of 
$534,000,000 is one of the three 
largest commercial banks in the 
United States. It has a large 
branch system including 93 offi- 
cers in Greater New York, 35 of 
which are located in _ rapidly 
growing Queens County. In addi- 
tion, there are 19 overseas offices. 

The result of a merger last year 
of two of New York’s oldest and 
largest banks, Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, chartered’ in 
1799 and The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, 
chartered in 1877, Chase Manhat- 
tan reported total operating in- 
come of $154,976,000 and net 
operating earnings of $35,480,000 
for the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1956 compared with total oper- 
ating income of $133,324,000 and 
net operating earnings of $31,563,- 
000 for the same period of 1955. 

Prior to the merger, the Chase 
National Bank had paid dividends 
in every year since 1879 and the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
with the exception of six years 
in the 1840’s, in every year since 
1799. Following the merger, quar- 
terly dividends of 55 cents per 
share, equivalent to an annual 
rate of $2.20 per share, were paid; 
on Oct. 3, 1956, however, a quar- 
terly dividend of 60 cents per 
share, equivalent to an annual 
rate of $2.40 was declared. The 
directors of the bank believe that, 
unless there is a marked change 
in conditions, an annual dividend 
rate of $2.40 can be maintained on 
the 13,000,000 shares to be out- 
standing after this financing. 


With Louis C. McClure 


(Special to Tuz FiInaNncrat CHRONICLE) 


TAMPA, Fla.—Mrs. L. Blanche 
Bowen and L. Elmo Lanford have 
beeome associated with Louis C. 
McClure & Co., 617 Madison St. 
Mrs. Bowen was formerly Coral 
Gables Manager for James H. 
Price & Co., Mr. Landford was 
with H. Hentz & Co. 


With F. I. Du Pont 


(Special to THe FrInancrat CHRONICLE) 
WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.— 
Mary B. Shaeffer is now with 
Francis I. du Pont & Ce. 213 
Datura Street. 


Joins Salomon Bros. 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.— 
James. P. Watson has become as- 
sociated with Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler, Pan-A Building. 


Joins Barclay Staff 


(Special to Tue FrInanciat CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—James R. Jans- 
sen has become associated with 
Barclay Investment Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street. He was formerly 
= J. Logan & Co., in Pasadena, 

alif. 


Joins Gage Wiley 


(Specia! to THe Financia. CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Harold 
L. Davenport has joined the staff 
of Gage-Wiley & Co., Inc., Third 
National Bank Building. Mr. Da- 
venport was previously with Lloyd 
D. Fernald & Co., Inc. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


ers is just one example. The heavy backlog of freight car orders 
is another. Even though the odds are against government controls 
to support these and other urgent programs, heavy tonnages of 
steel would have to be channeled to them—in one way or an- 
other. 

Domestic demand gives no sign of easing and the trend is 
the other way. And automotive is set to provide the kicker. The 
oil and gas industry is clamoring for all the tubing it can get— 
and complaining that steel shortages have been a handicap to 
them during the last 10 years. 

Export demand is strong, but foreign consumers nave little 
chance of obtaining more than nominal shipments from U. S. 
producers. One mill has turned down a British order tor 59,000 
tons of bars. A slep-up in foreign oil operations has virtually 
cut off imports of oil country goods urgently needed by U. S. oil 
producers. 

Mary heavy demand patterns will converge on the steel in- 
dustry during December and the first quarter. Incoming orders 
are running as much as 10 to 15% ahead of capacity in some firms 
and that figure is expected to move up in the coming weeks. 

Mills ere doing all they can to weed out excess or duplicate 
tonnages. Orders actually getting on the books represent down- 
to-earth business with all the water squeezed out. They represent 
probably half of what could be booked if mills wanted to open 
the floodgates. 

With it all, the steel Industry is in no danger of raw material 
shortages. Manganese supplies are believed ample when stock- 
pile tonnage is included. Iron ore is no problem. Tin might 
present some problems, but not in the immediate future. 


13% Car Preduction Gain Scheduled This Week 


“Ward’s Automotive Reports” -is on record that a 13% gain 
in car production is scheduled by U. S. factories as programming 
reached the highest level since mid-April. 

The ‘“Ward’s” production estimate for the week ended Nov. 9 
is 183,000 automobiles contrasted to 117,583 the previous week. 
Truck output was forecast at 21,772 units compared with 18,837 
in the earlier period. 

Ward’s noted that auto production is not yet trouble-free, 
although the rate has stepped up to 25,000 shipments daily to 
domestic dealers. Parts shortages and tooling problems still 
plague smooth assembly operations at some plants. 

While November car output is not likely to aitain the sched- 
uled 648,000 units in the U. S., ‘‘Ward’s” said that it should hit 
between 575,000 and 600,000. This would mark a near 50% 
boost over October’s 388.922 completions and indicate possibility 
of a 659,000-plus December volume, and an entire 1956 total of 
between 5,850,000-5,900,000 cars. 

Car production, in the week ended Nov. 9, revealed the first 
“normal” distribution ot industry production since model change- 
overs began last August. General Motors scheduled 50.5% of 
output, Ford Motor Co. 30.1%, Chrysler Corp. 15.5% and Ameri- 
can Motors and Studebaker-Packard combined 3.9%. 

“Steel” magazine believes that the U. S. can use its awe- 
some steekmaking capacity as a deterrent to war. 

It said that armed with 40% of the world’s steelmaking ca- 
pacity, we can outproduce any other naticn, despite the six-week 
strike, we will probably make about 114.5 million tons this year. 

Russia, the second largest producer of steel, and presumably 
she was operating at capacity, made 49.5 million tons of ingots 
in 1955. If her production continues to increase at the rate it has 
the last seven years, Russia will turn out around 53.5 million tons 
in 1956. ’ 

The Arab Nations and Israel have no steelmaking capacity, 
the national metalworking weekly pointed out. Russia has been 
supplying the Arab bloc. 

Unitea States capacity to make steel for ingots and castings 
will near the 132-million ton level by Jan. 1, 1957, according to 
the magazine, which is 33% more than we had at the start of the 
Korean War six vears ago (99,392,800 tons) and 60% more than 
at the beginning of World War II 15 years ago (82,839,259 tons). 

Third and fourth places in world steel production last year 
went to West Germany and Great Britain, West Germany pro- 
duced 23.5 million tons, Great Britain’s yield was 22 million tons, 
France was fifth with 13.7 million tons. 

Extended closing of the Suez Canal would seriously hamper 
Great Britain. The closing restricts movement of iron ore and oil 
to Britain and steel and iron products being shipped to the Mid- 
dle and Far East. Since British steel is the nation’s largest con- 
sumer of oil, cutbacks in that fuel will hamper steel production. 

The world crisis may affect order placement in the U. S., 
according to “Steel.” 

Before the international situation boiled over, buyers of the 
more plentiful forms of steel were becoming increasingly cautious 
in their ordering. The disturbed world condition and the possibil- 
ity of steel price inereases are prompting some buyers to take a 
close look at their steel supplies. 

Not much can be done about plates, structural shapes and oil 
country tubular goods. Production of them is already booked 
up for many months ahead. Except for them, steel inventories 
average about a two-month supply at current rates of usage. A 
slight amount of inventory accumulation took place in October. 

Demand for steel by auto producers is still a question mark. 
Auto makers feel the demand for new cars is greater this model 
year than last. But production and supply difficulties have pre- 
vented them from capitalizing on it. Retooling and deficiencies 
of parts have dampened production. 

A “Steel” survey on car production in 1957 turned up a con- 
servative estimate of 6.5 million, compared with 6 million this 
year. Estimates: General Motors Corp., 3,360,000 new cars; Ford 
Motor Co. 1,882,000; Chrysler Corp., 1,055,000; American Motors 
Corp., 120,000; and, Studebaker-Packard Corp. (excluding Pack- 
ards), 85,000. 

In the week ended Nov. 7, “Steel’s” arithmetical price com- 
posite on finished steel remained ‘at $137.48 a net ton. Its com- 
posite on steelmaking scrap rose to $59.17 a gross ton from last 
week’s $58.67. 

Demand in the week ended Nov. 11 kept steel production 





operating at 101% of capacity (2,486,512 net tons), down 0.5 point 
from last week. 


Trend to Bigger Open Hearths Seen as Major Factor 
In Capacity Growth 

The American-Iron & Steel Institute announced that the open 
hearth steelmaking furnaces, which last year accounted for 90% 
of the nation’s steel production, are getting bigger and better, 
according to a study of 29 companies, made by the Technical Com- 
mittee on Open Hearth Steelmaking Practice of American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

The companies’ combined open hearth capacity is 107 million 
net tons annually, or 95% of the total open hearth capacity in this 
country. : 

The study revealed that the companies have 204 open hearth 
furnaces capable of heats of more than 225 tons each, compared 
with only 30 such #iants in 1947. Conversely, the number of small 
furnaces has declined. In 1947 there were 39 furnaces tapping less 
than 100 tons per heat. Now there are only five. 

Economy is the main reason behind the increase in furnace 
sizes, primarily because larger furnaces in proportion to capacity, 
cost less to build and maintain than smaller ones. 


Car Loadings in Week Ended Nov. 3, Declined 2% 
_ Under the Prior Period 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 3, 1956, 
decreased 16,531 cars or 2% below the preceding week, the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads reports. 

Loadings for the week ended Nov. 3, 1956, tota'ed 800 272 cars, 
a decrease of 3,989 cars or 0.5% below the corresponding 1955 
week but an increase of 104,246 cars, or 15% above the correspond- 
ing week in 1954, - 


Electric Output Continues Upward Trend in Latest Week 


The amount of: electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Nov. 10, 1956, 
was estimated at 11,522,000,000 kwh., an increase above the week 
ended Nov. 3, 1956, according to the Edison Electric Institute. 

The past week’s output rose 35,000.000 kwh. above that of the 
previous week; jt. increased 644,000,000 kwh. or 5.9% above the 
comparable 1955 week. 


Business Failures Down in Election Week 


Commercial and industrial failures declined to 219 in the week 
ended Nov. 8 from 271 in the preceding week, rerorted Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. At the lowest level in eight weeks, the toll never- 
theless remained above the 207 a year ago, although it dixped 
slightly below the.227 in 1954. Casualties were down 19% from 
the 269 occurring in the comparable week of 1939. 


Failures with liabilities of $5,000 or more fell to 194 from 231 
last week, but exceeded considerably the 161 of this size a year 
ago. Among small casualties, those involving liabilities under 
$5,000, there was a decline to 25 from 40 in the previous week and 
46 in 1955. Twenty-one businesses failed with liabilities above 
$100,000 as compared with 10 a week ago. 


All industry and trade groups had fewer casualties during the 
week. The retailing toll declined to 112 from 137, wholesaling to 
15 from 22, construction to 36 from 46, commercial service to 18 
from 26, and manufacturing dipped to 38 from 40. Failures among 
manufacturers, retailers, and construction ccntractors remained 
above last year’s level, but a slight decrease from 1955 prevailed 
in the wholesale and service trades. 


Retail Consumer Buying Steady 


Despite numerous Election Day sales promotions, unseasonably 
warm weather this week held retail trade at the level of the pre- 
vious week; consumer buying slipped somewhat below that of a 
year ago. Volume in apparel and major appliances was moderately 
reduced, while sales of new automobiles continued to expand. 

The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week ended 
Nov. 7 was from 3% below to 1% higher than a year ago, accord- 
ing to estimates by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional estimates 
varied from the comparable 1955 levels by the following percent- 
ages: New England and Middle West —4 to 0; East —6 to —2; South 


and Southwest —3 to +1; Northwest —2 to +2; Pacific Coast +2 


to +6. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Affected By 
Middle-East Crisis Turned Upward in Latest Week 


The general.commodity price level turned upward the past 
week as the tense political situation in the Middle East and else- 
where broadened.“ The daily wholesale commodity price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., advanced to 294.32 on Nov. 5 
from 293.58 a week earlier. It compared with 274.32 on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

Grains were generally firmer largely reflecting increased 
buying interest stimulated by developments in the Middle East. 
Also a bullish factor in wheat was the prospect for a short winter 
wheat crop and for heavy exports. 

Snow and rain*were reported in some parts of the winter wheat 
and corn belts but there were large areas still lacking relief from 
drought. Despite increased offerings, corn prices advanced in the 
latter part of the week influenced mostly by strength in other 
grains. Soybean prices moved sharply higher from the lows of 
mid-October, reflecting, the International situation and strong 
demand in cash markets. Export clearances of soybeans in October 
were in good velume and exceeded those of a year ago. Activity 
in grain and soybean futures on the Chicago Board of Trade in- 
creased sharply last week. Average daily purchases totalled about 
65,700,000 bushels, against 55,900,000 the previous week and 
48,300,000 in the same week a year ago. ; tn 

Purchases of hard wheat bakery flours continued in limited 
volume. Scattered bookings of Spring wheat flours occurred dur- 
ing the week a buyers protected against price advances but buy- 
ing was largely confined to trade in pressing need of supplies. 


Coffee prices held steady, with roaster buying on the light 
side as the immediate threat of a port strike was removed by the 
extension of the-deckworkers’ contract for another 15- days. 


Cocoa pric@s~finished higher following irregular movement. 
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Warehouse stocks of cocoa continued to decline and totalled 
331,421 bags as against 339,144 a week earlier- At this time last 


year they were 235,503 bags. 


Raw sugar in both the domestic and world markets rose to 


new highs for the season. 


Trading became more active as war 


tension in the Middle East mounted. 


The lard 


market was nervous 


and irregular with closing 


prices slightly higher than a week ago. Hog prices turned upward 


following recent sharp declines. 


Cotton prices were generally steady the past week. There 
was considerable firmness in the early part of the week as heavy 
short covering and new buying of futures were stimulated by the 


hostilities in Egypt. 


Constructive sentiment was aided also by 


the already bright export prospects for the crop year, which were 
believed by many in the trade to have been further enhanced 


by the Middle East situation. 


Entries of cotton 


into the CCC 


1956 loan stock during the week ended October 26 reached a high 
for the season of about 305,000 bales. This drought total entries 


for the season through that date to 1,663,000 bales as inst 
1,485,C00 bales to the same date last year. ve eg 


Wholesale Food Price Index Marked By Mild Declines 
For 3rd Successive Week 


he wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., went slightly lower for the third successive week to 
stand at $5.95 as of November 6, down 1 cent from a week 
earlier. This put the index at the lowest since March 27 when it 
was $5.89, and marked a drop of 0.8% from the year-ago level 


of $6.50. 


barley, butter, milk, 


Higher in wholesale cost last week were flour, wheat, corn, 
cocoa, and hogs. 


Lower were rye, oats, 


lard, sugar, cottonseed oil, eggs, potatoes and lambs. 
The index represents the sum total of the price 
per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief func- 
tion is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale 


level. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
stores sales in New York City for the weekly perfod ended Nov. 3 
1956, decreased 5% under those of the like period last year. In 
the preceding week Oct. 27, 1956, a decrease of 2% was recorded. 
For the four weeks ending Nov. 3, 1956, a decrease of 2% was 
registered. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to Nov. 3, 1956 the index 
recorded a rise of 4% above that of the corresponding period in 


1955. 


Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the wéek ended Nov. 3, 


20 
2 7/0 


1956, dropped 


under those of the like period last year. 
the preceding week, Oct. 27, 1956, an increase of 2% was reported. 


In 


For the four weeks ended Nov. 3, 1956, no change was recorded. 
For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to Nov. 3, 1956, a gain of 4% was 


registered above that of 1955. 
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Providing Thrift Service 
With Better Savings Banks 


business, but when money is rela- 
tively plentiful and savings ac- 
counts begin to look more like a 
bother than a blessing, commer- 
cial banks are likely to turn their 
attention to more attractive fields. 
If the past has any lesson at-all! 
for us, it certainly should teach 
us this. 

It is well known that most 
commercial banks discvuuragced 
thrift business for a long period 
during the Thirties. One very 
large New York City commercial 
bank that I know of discontinued 
all interest on thrift aceounts ‘in 
1939 and did not resume. paying 
any return at all to the saver until 
1945. During those six years, the 
average annual rate paid to de- 
positors by the savings banks of 
New York State never fell below 
1.5%. Commercial banks really 
seem to qualify as the savers 
fair-weather friend. 


The Need for Habitual Saving 

I maintain that if people are to 
adopt the habit of thrift, saving 
cannot be turned on and off but 
must be encouraged day in and 
day out, year in and year out. 
Lending such continuous encour- 


agement is precisely the job of 
savings banks — the job, I sin-. 
cerely declare, which savings 
banks in New York State have 


performed faithfully for 137 years. 
And so, tor the good of the econ- 
omy, ior the good of the com- 
munity, and, in the final analysis, 
for the good of the individuals 
who comprise the public; savings 
banks must continue to fulfill the 
high mission for which they were 
chartered. 

I said ‘for the good of the. in- 
dividuals who comprise the pub- 


lic,’ and that brings to mind 
another factor which is bound to 
confouna any who would like to 
eliminaie savings banks. I refer, 


cf course, to the simple faet that 
the people prefer to do business 
with savings banks. If it were 
otherwise, why would the savings 
banks. of New York State, with 
one-sixth as many banking offices 
as the commercial banks, have 
four. savings accounts for every 
thrift account “in a commercial 
bank? Why would two. out-of 
three people in the state~ have 
chosen to do business with a sav- 
ings bank?- Why, at the recent 
hearings of the Joint Legistative 
Committee, would so many public 
witnesses have testified in favor 
of wider branch powers for sav- 
ings banks while not one testified 
against us? The fact that the. pub- 
lic is on our side — or, more cor- 
rectiy, tnat we are on the publics 
side—should. not make us com- 
placent in this fight for. survival, 
but it is, nonetheless, a tremen- 
dously encouraging thought. 

lf some commercial] banks wish 
to enter the savings field from 
time to time, we make no objec- 
tion, even though it may some- 
times seem to us that they are 
merely toying with what we con- 
sider a most serious. busines;. 
However, when they suggest that 
Savings banks have outlived their 
usefulness, we*cannot,. in good 
conscience, refrain from replying, 
“Nonsense!”” Nor can we, in good 
conscience, fail to seek wider 
branch powers or any other leg- 
islative changes necessary in 
order for us to render the public 
service savings banks were cre- 
ated to render. 


The Need for Savings 
In all of the controversy sur- 
rounding the matter of savings 


bank branches, it is easy to over- 
look a point ‘that is perhaps the 
most vital one Of all—the impor- 


tance of thrift to the individual 
and to the economy. 

None of the economic changes 
that have come about in the last 
few decades, great as these 
changes have been, has altered 
the fact that thrift is necessary 
if people are to be independent, 
responsible, and_ self-respecting. 
If the day ever comes when per- 
sonal thrift is obviated by gov- 
ernment planning, the people will 
have surrendered their control of 
their own lives. I do not believe 
that Americans ever will become 
automations, managed by the 
state, and so I believe in the con- 
tinued importance of saving. 


Increased Mortgages and Savings 
Sources 


The importance of thrift to the 
economy is obvious when one 
notes how rapidly the need for 
capital is increasing, due to ac- 
celerated population growth, ris- 
ing standards of living, the whole- 
some spread of home ownership, 
and the huge investment in new 
plant and equipment required by 
modern technology. In 1955 alone, 
home mortgage debt expanded by 
$13 billion, a long-term corporate 
debt by $8 billion, and state and 
local government debt by $5 bil- 
lion. These three groups of bor- 
rowers alone, then, required $26 
billion in new capital last year, 
as compared with annual needs 
of less than $8 billion a decade 
ago. 

Now, where is this needed 
money to be found? Dr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury, said at the 1956 
Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks, 
“We are looking to the savings 
institutions of America to help 
further the dynamic growth of 
our nation through the encourage- 
ment of greater individual sav- 
ings.” The Economic Report of 
the President for 1956 says (and 
I quote): “. . . the surging de- 
mands for credit could be met 
from only two sources, first, an 
expansion of the money supply, 
second, current or past savings.” 
(Unquote.) Excessive’ reliance 
upon expansion of the money 
supply, as was done to finance 
the Treasury’s deficit during the 
Second. World War, undermines 
the integrity of the dollar and 
brings aH the evils of inflation. 
As the President’s Economic Re- 
pert goes on to say (and again 

quote), “Confining credit to 
available savings is a protection 
avainst inflation in the future.” 
(Unquote.) 

Thus, if this nation is to enjoy 
a-high level of production and 
employment and also continue to 
finance huge expenditures for 
durable goods by consumers and 
industry without creating infla- 
tion, we must achieve a higher 
level of savings than we have 
had in the past. 

Are we doing this? No, we are 
not. 


Savings Rate of Increase Is 
Decreasing 
The savings that Americans 


keep with banks, savings and loan 
associations, credit unions, and in 
the form of life insurance, postai 
savings, and savings bonds showed 
a net increase in 1955 that was 
considerably smaller than the in- 
crease for 1954. 

But let’s bring it closer to home. 
The savings banks of New York 
State experienced very nearly the 
same net deposit gain in 1955 as 
during the two previous years. 
Our gain during the first nine 
months of 1956 was $718 million. 
During the same period last year 
our gain was $715 million. We do 
not seem to ne forging ahead. 

The commercial banks and the 
savings and loan associations in 
New York State are having the 
same experience we are having 
in this respect. 

If we are to get people to save 
more, we must offer them more 
convenience. A study just com- 
pleted by the Philadelphia Sav- 
ing- Fund Society shows that 


saving convenient. 


convenience is the number-one 
consideration #hat determines 
whether a person saves, how he 
saves, and where he saves. Con- 
venience far outweighs such fac- 
tors as a bank’s size, physical ap- 
pearance, age, rate of return, and 
many other factors that have long 
been cherished as equally impor- 
tant. 

We are doing all we can do 
under the present law to make 
We are en- 


couraging banking by mail; we 
are adjusting and extending 
banking hours to meet the needs 
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of our customers and prospective 
customers; we are. establishing 
new branches where possible; we 
are opening subway windows, 
sidewalk windows, and drive-in 
windows. And all of these de- 
velopments are proving to be 
helpful. But the crying need is 
for branches in suburban com- 
munities where so many people 
live and shop and have no sav- 
ings bank service. 

I am confident that we will 
spare no effort in our attempt to 
give people the kind of thrift 
service they need and want and 
deserve. 
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Continued Business Rise 
Forecast for Coming Year 


it will reach 118 or above by the 
end of 1957. 


(4) Average Hourly Wages: The 
economists were not asked for nu- 
merical forecasts on this subject, 
but were asked to state whether 
they thought the wage trend 
would be up, down or unchanged 
in durable and non-durable manu- 
facturing and in building con- 
struction. The replies were over- 
whelmingly upward. For durable 
goods manufacturing, only five 
economists saw a downturn; ten 
felt there would be no change, 
and 200 said the trend would be 
upward. The pattern for non- 
durables was almost the same, 
with 190 forecasting an upward 
movement, 22 foreseeing no change 
and three indicating a downturn. 
Only in building construction did 
a sizable number question 
whether there would be an in- 
crease, but even here a large 
majority predicted rising wages; 
the figures were 166 up, 42 no 
change, and 7 down. 


(5) Industrial Production: While 
the economists expected a mod- 
erate increase in Gross National 
Product. they do not, on the av- 
erage expect any significant in- 
crease in industrial output as 
yreasured by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction. This is not at all para- 
doxical when it is remembered 
that the G.N.P. figure is in dol- 
lars, while the industrial produc- 
tion index is in terms of physical 
output. The economists, on the 
average, expect G.N.P. to rise 
about 3%; they expect the whole- 
sale and consumer price indexes 
to rise almost as much.’ The con- 
clusion would seem to be that they 
expect the rise in G.N.P. to be 
largely inflationary; and there- 
fore, consistent with this, they see 
no particular increase in physical 
output of industry. The median 
forecast is that the index will be 
145 at the end of this year, ana 
also throughout next year. 


(6) New Plant and Equipment 
Expenditures: New plant and 
equipment expenditures in 1955 
totalled about $29 billion, and the 
Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that business this year will 
invest a record-breaking total of 
about $35 billion. The economists 
in the survey are almost unani- 
mous in expecting that 1957 will 
be another extremely high year 
for plant and equipment expendi- 
tures. Only five economists °x- 
pect the 1957 figure to he as low 
even as last year’s $29 billion; on 
the other hand, 149 economists 
expect that the 1957 total will be 
higher than this year’s $35 billion. 
The average forecast is for plant 
and eauipment expenditures of 
©37 billion next year, with about 
three quarters of the economists 


setting the figure in the range 
from $35 to $40 billion, inclusive. 
(7) Total New Construction: 


Opinion among the economists is 
less unanimous on the construc- 


tion outlook than it is on the other 
major indicators. The average 
forecast indicates a very slight 


rise in the value of construction 
put in place. During the first half 
of 1956 the annual rate was a little 
under $44 billion; the economists 
on the average expect it to go to 
$44 billion in the second half of 
this year, to $44.5 billion in the 
first half of 1957 and to $45 billion 
in the second half of 1957. The 
forecasts for the second half of 
1957 tend to scatter widely, with 
substantial numbers at every level 
from $40 billion through $48 bil- 
lion.* 

(8) New Housing Starts: The 
economists are somewhat more in 
agreement on the number of new 
nonfarm housing starts to be ex- 
pected next year. The total for 
1956 will be very close to 1,100,000, 
and this is also the median fore- 
cast of the economists for both 
halves of next year. It is perhaps 
significant that few of the econo- 
mists expect any sharp increase or 
decrease from this year’s level; 
75% place the annual rate during 
the second half of 1957 at 1,000,000 
to 1,200,000. 


(9) Personal Consumption Ex- 
penditures: Personal consumption 
expenditures have been steadily 
increasing in recent years, and the 
economists in the survey are prac- 
tically all of the opinion that this 
‘increase will continue next year, 
at least to a ‘moderate degree. In 
the first half of 1956, the annual 
rate of personal consumption ex- 
penditures was a little under $263 
billion. Nearly 90% of the econo- 


‘mists exvect that the 1957 rate 


will be higher than that. The me- 
dian forecast for 1957 is $270 bil- 
lion, and a third of the economists 
set the figure at $275 billion or 
higher. 





*It should be kept in mind that this 
is the forecast ef the economists polled 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation, and it is 
not to be confused with the construction 
eenet made by the Dodge organization 
itself. 


Jensen & Stromer Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MARYSVILLE, Calif.—Leon A. 
Avery, Edwin D. Beck, James M. 
Dobbins, Bernard W. Kramer, Cy- 
ril H. Kramer, Arthur V. Porter- 
field, and Frank D. Shelby have 
become connected with Jensen & 
Stromer, 426 Fifth Street. 


With Hamilton Managme’t 


ORLANDO, Fla. — Arthur G. 
Decker, Leif Jensen, Ronald A. 
Phillpotts, Robert E. Vince, 
Harold V. Carter and Arthur W. 
Cassada have become connected 
with Hamilton Management Cor- 
poration. 


G. A. Olmsted Opens 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
FREMONT, Neb.—G. A. Olm- 
sted is engaging in a _ seucrities 
business from offices at 1428 
North Park Avenue. 


William W. Battles 
William Waite Battles of Battles 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, passed 
away Nov. 6 at the age of 66. 
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Financing the Acquisition 


ssets. Actually in the last anal- 
sis it is the value of the earninz 
vower which is generally control- 
‘ing, for except in unusual] cir- 
umstance,. assets are oniy worth 
what they can earn. 

On this question of book value 
s. earnings power valuation, I 
have a table which is quite inter- 
sting. It shows that for a group 
f recent acquisitions, the prices 
paid indicate premiums over book 
value varying from 3% to as much 
ss 153%, with the averages well 
wer 50%. In other words, for 
inese particular acquisitions which 
ve think give a pretty good In- 
dication of the general rule, the 
book value figures were relatively 
unimportant in determining price. 
Actually while not shown in our 
ables, as you know, there have 
5?en some companies sold for less 
han book value 

Usually the 
eroblem to resolve 
f an exchange 
ihe stock of | h companies @njo$5 

broad public market. Th 
ecord is then an appratsal 

he invest! 

itor. But 

tive One 
little 


valuation 
th Case 
where 


easiest 
in 
stock 


ot 


O1 


Patios in Exchinging Securities 


Even i 


o! 


these case 
marketable 
interesting caleulatl 
the holders of outstand- 
s of a smaller company 
re to be induced to accept an ex- 
hange into stock of a larger com 
any, obviously some considera- 
ion must be offered. This usually 
akes the torm of a premium u 
:carket price of the new offering 
is compared to that cf the olc 
noldings. For example, We thi 
tock of Company A is quoted at 
320, it would be in line witn es 
‘ablished practice to offer an ex- 
change into stock of Company 8 
in such amount as to have a mar- 

et value, say, of 22-26. 

Of course. such 
ver a wide range 
i 
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premium s 
vith the 
eacy 


ar circumstances 
Jur table of recent 
ind previously referred 
hat the premiums in the mar! 
rices have varied anywhere fr 
low of to 10% to 
30%. ( 
dicated was actually 64 
oubtedly, this latter reflecis s 
xtraordinary circumstances. 
When only a conirolling in’er- 
st is acguired rather than 10u0% 
if the stock, the common prac ice 
ould be to offer minority hold- 
rs the saine prices or tne same 


Oo} 
ner-ers ol 


tO S20 


a high oft 


Oo 
o 
in 


one case tne pren 


Acquiring Company 





Acquired Company 


securities as those offered to the 
control. An instance of this prac- 
tice was General Baking Com- 
pany s recent offer to tne minor- 
ity stockholders of Van de Kam)’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc. 


Between Book 
Value and Earning Power 
There are. of course, various 
ways of adjusting for differences 
earning power valuation and 
book value between two com- 
panies being merged. A current 
example is the proposed merger 
of Vulcan Detinning Company and 
3irminghmam Slag Company. 
Vulcan, a listed company, had a 
value of about $7.70),CO) and 
of about $700,00V. 
a closely-held com- 
hook of ako.t 
(116% of Vulcans) and 
of about $1,890.60) 
(257% of Vulcan’s). Obviousiy a 
dix of common stock solels 
on the basis of earnings would re- 
sult in a proportion for Vulcan 
lerablv below its book vaiue 
In order 


Disproportion 


It) 


book 
1955 
Birmingham, 
pany, had 


$8.900,G00 


earnings 
value 


i955 earnings 


is!Ion 
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to overcome this oks acie 
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for dilutien of 
‘onverts 
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ily under other cir- 
Take the case of an 
price paid equivalent 
current earnings 
company by a 
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success{ 
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Say Q 


times 
the acquired 
pany whose own 
selling at only times 
umnings. For such a problem, a 
straight nonconvertible preferres 
combined with common would or- 
dimaritly give the buying company 
a chance to pay the necessary 
price without substantially dilut- 
the earnings for its own com- 


eight 


in , 
stock. 
Ar ex 


tion 


mon 
‘treme 
ween 


43 . 
Uuatior VS. 


case of 
earning 
book value was 
involved 1 The Gillette 
pany’s purchase of The Toni Com- 
1948. At that 
time the book value of Toni was 
rougl $4,700,000. Net 
for the last repor.ved 
were $4.500.C00 or al- 
of value. There 
a problem to curl your hai: 
let alone wave it. 

It was solved by using a 
but practical formula. ( 


dispropor- 
val- 
taat 
Com- 


het power 


n nN eganuary 


Dat 


after taxes 
year 
most book 


Was 


novel 
‘1_leite 


protits an important difference aoply 
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~urchased all the Toni stock for 
cash, the total of which was made 
up in three ways: 

(1) The book value of—S$4,700,- 
000. 

(2) Then 
000,000. 

(3) Finally, it was agreed that 
after Gillette had recouped this 
first $8,000,000 out of future Toni 
net profits a sum equal to 50% of 
Toni net profits would thereaitcr 
be paid until another $8,000,000 
would be paid to Toni stockhoid- 
ers. 

This case cited not to pass 
judgment on the wisdom of tarat 
particular acquisition but rather 
to indicate a_ flexible formula 
which might be employed in the 
case of an acquisition of high and 
rapidly growing earnings. 


added cash of — $8,- 


is 


Statutory Classification and 
Financing 

getting to the state of 
actual financing, the investment 
banker today must consiantly 
keep in mind the statutcry frame- 
work which imposes definite lim- 
itations upon his work in tnais 
field. Particular reference is made 
to the Federal Income Tax and 
gur Federal anti-trust, anti-mo- 
nopoly The former bears 
down hardest upon the sellers of 
assets or securities witoa s .vecial 
reference to their tax liabili.y for 
canital vains. The laiter relates 
to the buying companies which 
not, among other things. ac- 
quire a company if such aci tends 
“substantially to reduce compe.i- 
tion.” 


Before 


laws. 


must 


in actual practice it is the tax 
hicn serves generally io 
‘lassify deals of acquisition ard 
merger into two main catzgorie:: 
viz., those that are free of capi-:al 
cains tax for ihe selling company 
cr its stockholders and those thut 
are not. 

Deals under the 
tion, that is, free trom immedi- 
ate capital gains tax may take 
form in three different ways: 


]- 4 
ida 
( 


frst classif_ca- 


(1) Statutory merger. 

(2) Acquisition of substantially 
all of the assets of the company 
selling out. 

3) Acquisition of at least €0% 
of the stock of the company being 
acquired in voluntary exchange 
with its siockholders. 

In the case of s.atutory merzers 
any type of preferred or 
mon stock, combination 
thereof, may ke But tere is 
ing 
of assets or oi 
stock. As to these, while ei_-ner 
preferred and common _ = s.ock 
or a combination may be used, ali 
stocks musi have voting power. 
In both cases, however, if pre- 
ferred stock involved, special 


stock 
cor Or a 
used. 


to the acauisition 


is 


SELECTED DATA ON CERTAIN RECENT ACQUISITIONS 





Market Value of 
Acquired Company's 


Common Stock Prior 
to First Public 
Announcement (000) 


Month 
Mer ger 


Market Price Per Share 
Prior to Announcement 








Effective 2 Months 


Acquiring Co. Acquired Co. 
5 ie. i 5 Hos. 3 Mos. 


3 Months 








Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Beatrice Foods Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Square D Company 

American Rediator & Standard Sanitary 
Rheem Manufecturing Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 

Dan River Mills 

Beech-Wut Packing Co. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Continental Can Co. 


Prepared by Goldman, Sachs 


The Lambert Co, 

Blockson Chemical Co. 
Byron Jackson Co, 

Lion 011 Co, 

D. L. Clark Co, 

Gaylord Container Corp. 
Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Mullins Marmfacturing Co. 
Richmond Radiator Co. 

Camp Manufacturing Co.,Inc. 
Alabama Mills, Inc. 

Life Savers Corp. 


National Container Corp. 


hobert Cair Company, Inc. 


& Co., Oct. 


March 1955 $ 21,302 
50,381 
18,480 

152,150 
4,340 
107,148 


11,170 


June 1955 
Sept. 1955 
Sept. 1955 
Oct. 1955 
Nov. 1955 
Dec. 1955 
Jan. 1956 28,590 
8,740 
47,348 
6,422 
36,438 
90,298 


March 1956 
July 1956 
Aug. 1956 
Aug. 1956 
Oct. 1956 


Not yet 95,281 


Effective 
31, 1956 


$ 19,075 
51,885 
16,400 
152,150 

3,815 
94, 3h3 
11,060 


33 30 27 Y2 
34 3/8 
34 5/8 
ug Wk 
wu 2 
39 3/4 
52 2 
18 3/u 
7 3/u 
LS 1/2 

71/2 
26 1/2 
25 3/4 


24 5/6 
37 1/8 
30 3/4 
uo Yu 
12 3/u 
35 

52 

30,610 
11,120 
47,348 
5,994 
37 ,869 
82,847 


98,236 32 1/k 


problems are presented which 
must be studied carefully by :ax 
counsel. 


Recent SEC Registration Proposal 


The matter ot registration of se- 
curities under the 1933 SEC Act 
may arise in connection with the 
third method above, namely, tne 
voluntary exchange of stock tor 
stock. If under this formula there 
are more than a few stockholders 
to whom the exchange offer 1s to 
be made then registraiion is actu- 
ally required. Furthermore a 
recent proposal by the SEC would 
extend such registration require- 
ment both to statutory mergers 
and the acquisiticn of assets where 
the issuance of new securities is 
involved. 

If, instead of the foregoing 
means of payment, however, as- 
sets or stocks are  purcnased, 
through the use, in whole or in 
part of cash or of debt securities, 
or nonvoting preferred stocks, we 
then have deals falling into the 
second category and the selling 
company or its stockholders at 
once incur a capital gains tax, 
provided, of course, that they 
have realized a profit. 

it is Obvious that 
acquisitions free of capital gains 
tax to the sellers the buying com- 
pany is not under the burdea ci 
raising cash and thus needs no 
direct money financing. Cn the 
other hand, a selling company or 
its stockholders may wisn to @i3- 
pose cf a portion of their new se2- 
curities. In either case, how:2ver, 
both buyers and sellers treque itly 
secure in advance financial ai- 
vice on the terms of the trade. 

If securities are to be sold ei her 
to raise cash for an acquisition or 
by stockholders who have ac- 
cepted new securities in exchange, 
then of course ordinary market 
considerations prevail. A_ seller 
must meet the current require- 
ments of investors who are seek- 
ing an outlet for funds. 

As you all know, our recent ard 
present public markets favor the 
sale of equities either directly or 
indirectly through the mediun of 
convertible securities. By all ac- 
cepted standards high prices are 
now obtainable for many commoa 
stocks. On the other hand, tae 
offerings of debt obligations have 
recently faced a buyers market 
and resulting relatively costiy 
borrowing rates. 


in the case of 


Raising Capital 

In spite of these conditicns we 
find a constantly increasing queue 
of companies stanging in Ine at 
the loan windows. There are vari- 
ous reasons for this but two prin- 
cipal ones. First, of course, is tne 
tax advantage in the paying of 
interest rather than dividends. 


% By Which 
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Price Ex- 
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Market Price 
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Company Price 
to Announcement 
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For Acquisi- 
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on Market 
Price 3 Mos. 
Before An- 
nouncement 
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000 
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Exchange (000) 


Secondly, the officers of many 
companies have a somewhat un- 
realistic fear of diluting existing 
equity positions by offering addi- 
tional stock. 

We wonder, however, whether 
some other considerations aren't 
being overlooked. Growing com- 
panies should make sure to pro- 
vide themselves with a broad base 
of equity capital. Thought should 
be given to the possibility of 
greatly expanded future capital 
needs. A substantial portion of 
borrowing power should be left 
unused for possible emergencies. 

After a long and marked rise in 
stock prices and a sharp fall in 
those for bonds, it would seem 
prudent to weigh most thoroughly 
the relative advantages of these 
two methods of raising capital. 
The best time to sell stocks is 
when people are urgently seeking 
them. One would like to inquire 
whether the Federal Income Tax 
and the artificially low borrowing 
rates of postwar years haven't 
made us all a little too debt- 
slanted in our thinking. 


Convertible Securities 


A practical compromise, of 
course, is the use of coavertible 
securities for which there has re- 
cently been an active demand. By 
this means a company of good 
credit can presently reduce the 
annual interest cost of mcney per- 
haps as much as '» of 1%. It also 
offers the advantave of selling 
stocks at higher than _ present 
levels should holders’ suodse- 
auently convert. In practice con- 
version is usuaily a gradual thing 
and does not have the depressing 
impact on market prices as does 
the direct offering of a lerge 
amount of stock. The procedure, 
of course, is only available to 
companies whose stocks enjoy a 
favorable public market. 

The market place for de >t se- 
curities, as all of you know, has in 
recent years come to have two 
separate sides of the street. I 
refer to the private placement of 
securities as compared to the 
longer-establisned public market- 
ing thereof. 

To which side of the market 
place a borrower should go is de- 
termined by the circumstances in 
each case and market condiiions at 
the time. In this connection, some 
general observations may. be 
made. Broadly speaking, it is the 
large offerings of issues which are 
best suited to the public market. 
On the other hend, institutional 
investors can function effectively 
both for small loans as well as in 
participating in larger ones. 

Private Stock and Bond 
Placement 


This private placement market 
itself is composed of ins:i.utions of 
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varying investment interest. If 
one wanted to place a block of 
stock one would think of invest- 
ment trusts, and to a certain de- 


gree, pension and endowment 
funds. In the case of small con- 
cerns with highly promising 
growth factors, there are certain 


venture capital groups, looking for 
attractive opportunities. But this 
is a very limited market. 

As to long term corporate loans, 
the best divisions of the private 
placement market are the life in- 
surance companies and the pen- 
sion funds, which are continually 
investing huge sums in debt ob- 
ligations. It suiis their necessities, 
of course, to invest for the long 
pull. Among these institutions or 
funds there are those whose of- 
ficers will consider loans as small 
as $250000 and in groups they 
have the capacity to take some of 
our very largest issues. 

The relative advantages of the 
private placement vs the public 
market will be debated for years 
to come. As you all know, the 
former enjoys an important statu- 
tory privilege. The private sale of 
securities need not be registered 
with the SEC. There is no precis? 
definition as to what constiiutes 
a private sale. It depends, among 
other things, on the nature of the 
investors, the type and amount of 
securities, as well as the infsrma- 
tion available about the issuer, 
and the number of persons to 
whom offerings are to be made. 
Depending upon these factors, an 
offering of long term debt to £0 
or so institutional investors would 
probably be in the nature of a 
private offering and need not be 
registered. The escape from reg s- 
tration considered solely in itseif 
saves a borrower both time and 
expense. Public sale, on the other 
hand, involves not only regisira- 
tion expense but underwriting 
commissions, issve taxes, trustees 
fees, and higher miscellaneous ex- 
penses. This differential esoe- 
cially for large issues is offset by 
the opportunity to secure a bet- 
ter price in the public market, so 
that more often than not the net 
cost to the borrower in the pub- 
lic market is actually lower or at 
least not any greater. In addition 
to which there are other advan- 
tages, among which is the oppor- 
tunity to retire securities at a dis- 
count when prices fall. 


Affect of Money Market Rise 


At this point it might be well to 
refer to the recent rise in the 
money market which applies both 
to the public offering and private 
placement sides. Interest costs are 
up anywhere from 20% to 334% 
over a year ago. For instance a 
medium-sized industrial company 
with a good record of earnings 
would currently find it necessary 
to pay an interest factor of 42 
to 5%. Smaller companies and 
less sought-after credits would 
today pay 4%,% to 5%%. Ot 
course, a very large company 
with the top credit would pay 
something around 4%. Recently 
the Ford Company paid 4% in the 
private placement market. Some 
weeks later Procter & Gamble 
found 25-year funds in the public 


market with a 3%% coupon at 
par. 
The critica! condition of this 


money rmarket is not completely 
made clear by the rise in inter- 
est cost. Actually, immediate 
money from the large institutional 
buyers of private placement de- 
bentures, in many cases is Just not 
available. Certain leading insti- 
tutions have recently advised us 
that their existing commitments 
will take all of their estimated in- 
vestment funds until late 1957. 

Should this condition fail to im- 
prove in the next few months, we 
may find ourselves in a position 
where long term private place- 
ment money must be sought more 
than one year in advance of needs. 
Standby fees are quite often paid 
to the lender for the privilege of 
getting in line. 
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Use of Interim Funds 


In addition to the public market 
and private placement cf de- 
benture loans, there are other 
sources of credit which ar2 cur- 
rently being used. Failing to get 
long term loans for acquisitions in 
recent weeks some companies 
have procured interim funas from 
commercial banks upon term loans 
running arywhere from three to 
five years or in some cases 10 
years. This means a backlog is 
building up for long term money 
which will hang over tnat markei 
for some time to come. Moreover, 
as an official of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank has pointed 
out, the accumulations of these 
loans at commercial banks has 
definite inilationary implications. 
With the prime bank rate of 4%, 
these term loans are being made 
between 414—412% for the lead- 
ing credit risks. 

[The terms and conditions in- 
volved in long term loans to in- 
dustrial corporations are very 
much the same in both private 
and public markets, although in 
the private placement loans these 
terms are uSually more compre- 


hensive and restrictive. In mosi 
cases the long term obligatioas 


run for 15—25 years and except 
in the utility and railroad fielas 
are not usually secured by mort- 
gage lien. Amortization is fre- 
quently deferred for two or three 
years but then commits the bor- 
rower to retire such sums annu- 
ally as will pay off 75—100% of 
the debt by maturity. Protective 
covenants serve to safeguard the 
lender. 


Are Protective Covenants 
Onerous? 


I am sure many of you will 
want to know how onerous the 
protective covenants are. Actu- 
ally they are not too burdensome 
and are hand-tailored to the con- 
ditions in each case so as not to 
impose embarrassing restrictions 
upon the borrower. They simply 
commit him to deal fairly with the 
lender and to follow what might 
be considered to be policies of or- 
dinary prudence in running his 
business. The most usual of thes2 
covenants ere as follows: 

(1) The borrower must agree 
not subsequently to pledge assets 
to the detriment of the lender or 
create other long-term debt be- 
yond specified limits. Short term 
borrowing for current needs is 
usually left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the borrower, although 
a iendency is developing in recent 
private placements to require pe- 
riodic liquidation cf current bor- 
rowings. 

(2) The borrowing company 
covenants not to bleed its assets 
by excessive dividends or by pur- 
chases of its own stocks. future 
net profits usually do not come 
under this inhibition. 

(3) Frequently the borrower 
engages to maintain working cap- 
ital at some reasonable level. 
This figure usually offers a mar- 
gin of safety and is estimated to 
be well under that which a bor- 
rower would maintain in the nor- 
mal operation of his business. 

With regard to repayment, typi- 
cal provisions would require after 
two or three years regular amor- 
tization yearly at par; the privi- 
lege of doubling these payments 
in any year at the borrowers op- 
tion at par; and finally the rigat 
to call ail or part of the loan by 
paying a premiuin. In _ recent 
months the acute tightness in the 
money market, as well as preva _l- 
ing high interest rates, have oc- 
casioned the use of certain re- 
strictions on repayment in order 
to attract buyers of these long 
term loans. Such restrictions niay 
deny any refunding for a period 
of years. Others permit prepay- 
ment except through the issuance 
of long term loans with a lower 
interest rate. 

Ditfering from bank loans, the 
long-term institutional loan con- 
tract is not a cut and dried in- 
strument typed out on a standard 


form. Running as it does for a 
long period of years many contin- 
gencies have to be prov.ded f.r. 
So, the terms of the loan agree- 
ment and the note itself vary over 
a wide range and offer oppor- 
tunity for many adjusiments. 


Investment Banker Can Save 
Costs 

Continuing work in this f'e’d 
for other borrowers and wit Gif- 
ferent institutions gives the in- 
vestment banker a background of 
experience invaluable for trading 
out terms favorable to his ciient. 
For instance, the reduction of a 
small fraction in the interesi rate, 
or a more flexible arrangement 
for prepayment may save the bor- 
rower during the life of the loan, 
many times the fee paid to the 
investment banker for his work. 
Equally important and often even 
more so is to make sure that toe 
other covenants in the loan agree- 
ment do not embarrass normal 
conduct of the borrower's business 
and in a general way give him 
“most favored nation” treatment 
for comparable situations. 

As to the time element, much 
depends upon the nature of tae 
borrower's business, its complex- 
ity, and the thoroughness of its 
audits. Unless unforeseen diffi- 
culties arise, a private placement 
loan can usually be consummated 
within 60 to 90 days afier nego- 
tiations start. 


Is Big Business Getting Toe Big? 


One often hears currently the 
fear expressed that big business 
is getting too big, by a process of 
gobbling up little business, and 
that in the end we as consumers 
may fall victims to the evil doings 
of huge monopolies. Personally I 
do not share such apprehensions. 
These problems are, of course, rel- 
ative. The number of small com- 
panies sold to Big Business should 
be related to the number remain- 
ing independent, the roster of 
which is large and constantly be- 
ing added to. Furthermore, our 
observations would indicate that 
the greatest number of recent ac- 
quisitions has been by companizs 
that might be considered medium 
in size and are made for really 
constructive purposes. 

Many of our very largest com- 
panies now find that adequate 
opportunities for expansion are 
generated internally, especially 
through highly trained research 
statfs. An instance of this prin- 
ciple is Olin-Mathieson’s recent 
announcement that henceforth 
they would in the main be guided 
by this policy. 

More fundamental it seems to 
me than this question of bigness 
and its alle7ved threat in the field 
of acquisitions are some _ otner 
considerations. The first is 
pointed up by your presence here 
today. If we constantly raise tne 
standards of good management we 
will tend to avoid abuses and ex- 
cesses in this field. At the same 
time we will keep alive the high 
spirit of adventure and progress. 


We must recognize that this 
country of ours is growing ex- 


traordinarily fast. The little ccm- 
pany of today is the medium 
sized one of tomorrow and the big 
one of the future. A characteristic 
of such a dynamic economy must 
inevitably be the coalescence of 
small units of production or serv- 
ice into larger ones because it is 
the latter which can most effec- 
tively serve the mass market. And 
certainly it is eminently right for 
efficient managements to take 
over concerns which lag in that 
respect. 

Actually the thing to be con- 
cerned about is whether we keep 
the market place free and open. If 
we succeed in doing this with the 
help of the Sherman Law, the 
Clayton Act, and the good sense of 
American businessmen, the nat- 
ural laws of the competitive profit 
system will serve to protect us 
against any abuses by reason of 
acquisitions or the activities of 
Big Business. 
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ABA Presents Banking Study Recommendations 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Re- 
sponding to the invitation ex- 
tended by Senator A. Willis Rob- 
ertson to submit its views to the 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee in regard to subjects 
to be considered in the Commit- 
tee’s study of Federal laws gov- 
erning financial institutions and 
credit, the American Bankers As- 
sociation has presented 15 recom- 
mendations to the Committee. 

Included in these recommenda- 
tions were proposals that the es- 
tablishment of branch offices of 
Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions be made to conform to the 
laws and practices of the States 
governing the establishment of 
branches of State-chartered sav- 
ings and loan associations and that 
the establishment of savings and 


loan branch offices across State 
lines be prohibited. 
Another calls attention to the 


growing deposit insurance fund of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation now at $1,690,818,394 


and proposes that the current 
credit to banks of 609% of the “net 


assessment income” (contributions 
of banks less operating costs, loss 
reserves and losses of the corpora- 
tion) be increased from 60% to 
80% of the net assessment income. 

Another would vest final 
thority for approval or disap- 
proval of bank mergers in the 
appropriate Federal bank super- 
visory authority—Federal Reserve 
Board, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, or Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Still another would provide for 
the liquidation of the Postal Sav- 
ings System, which the ABA states 
has outserved its purpose. 

The ABA stated that the present 
methods for setting up reserves 
for bad debts out of current earn- 
ings are not adequate and recom- 
mended that Congress amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to permit 
the setting up of such reserves on 
a uniform industry-wide basis. It 
urged that adequate reserves 
maintained by banks will con- 
tribute to the safety of deposits 
and promote the extension of 
credit. 

Other ABA _ proposals include 
amendment to existing laws to (1) 
permit shareholders of national 
banks to decide for themselves, by 
amendment of their articles of 
association, whether to have cu- 
mulative voting of their shares in 
the election of directors; and (2) 
to broaden the authority of na- 
tional banks and State-chartered 
Federal Reserve member banks to 
deal in and underwrite the obliga- 
tions of State or political sub- 
divisions. 

A number of other recommen- 
dations are for amendments to the 
laws designed to bring the real 
estate lending power of national 
banks into line with those of other 
banks, and to modify some of the 
technical requirements of national 
banks in respect to reports re- 
quired of them. 

The ABA recommendations were 


au- 


sent to Senator Robertson last 
right with a letter from Erle 
Cocke, A&sSoCfation President. Mr. 
Cocke is Vice-Chairman of the 


Board of the Fulton National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


Referring to Senator Robert- 
son’s statement that “the study 


will be a technical one rather than 
a broad inquiry into financial and 
economic theories’ and that the 
major objective will be “to formu- 
late a new banking code with ob- 
solete provisions eliminated and 
new authority added in areas 
where the need is clearly demon- 
strated,’ Mr. Cocke said that the 
ABA presentation contains ‘“occa- 
sional reference tto matters which 
are not within the jurisdiction of 
your committee. 

“These are included,” he added, 
“to call attention to related mat- 
ters which merit the consideration 
of the Congress as a whole be- 





cause of their importance to the 
maintenance of a sound banking 
structure.” 

Stating that all of the ABA rec- 
ommendations are ‘‘submitted in 
the hope that they will assist the 
Committee in carrying on _ its 
study,’ Mr. Cocke, in his letter, 
reserved the right to make sup- 
plemental recommendations after 
the hearings to be held Nov. & 
and 10 on the recommendations o: 
the Federal supervisory agencies 


Nix, Sorkland Elected 
NASD Governors 


Allen J. Nix, Riter & Co., ane 
Ernest W. Borkland, Jr., Tucker, 
Anthony & R. L. Day, both. of 
New York, have been elected tc 


Allen J. Nix 


E. W. Borkland, Jr 


the Board of Governors of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers. 

Albert C. Purkiss, Walston & 
Co., New York, was elected tc 
NASD’s District Committee No. 13 
(New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut) to succeed Mr. Nix, while 
Orland K. Zeugner, Stone & Web- 
ster Securities, New York, is re- 
placing Mr. Borkland. 

Others elected to the District 
Committee are: E. H. Ladd III, The 
First Boston Corp., Stanley L 
Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co., 
Avery Rockefeller, Jr., Dominick 
& Dominick, all of New York, and 
Joseph S. Barr, J. S. Barr & Co., 
Ithaca. 


Halsey, Siuart Group 
Offers Equip. Tr. Glfs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates yesterday (Nov. 14) 
offered $7,605,000 of Louisville 
and Nashville RR. 3%% equip- 
ment trust certificates, series P, 
maturing annually Nov. 15, 1957 
to 1971, inclusive. 

The certificates were priced to 
yield from 3.75% to 3.90%, ac- 
cording to maturity. Issuance and 
sale of the certificates are subject 
to the authorization of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The issue is to be secured by 
the following equipment esti- 
mated to cost not less than §$9,- 
510,981: 500 box cars; 80 mill 
gondola cars; 150 pulpwood rack 
cars: five Diesel-electric road 
freight locomotives and 12 Diesel- 
electric general purpose or road 
switching locomotives. 

Participating in the offering 
are: Dick & Merle-Smith;.R. W. 
Pressprich & Co.; L. F. Rothschild 
& Co.; Baxter, Williams & Co.; 
Freeman & Co.; Gregory & Sons; 
Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc.; Shear- 


son, Hammill & Co.; and Mc- 
Master Hutchinson & Co. 
Two With Hamilton 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLé) 
BOSTON, Mass.—John C. Mar- 
ciello and Victor J. Plath have 
become connected with Hamilton 
Management Corporation, .127 


Tremont Street. 


Edw. Mathews Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass.— Donald W. 
MacKay has been added to the 
staff of Edward E. Mathews Co., 
53 State Street. 
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Securities Now 


American Federal Finance Corp., Killeen, Texas 
Sept. 5 filed’40,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
$5) and 400,000 shares of preferred stock (par $5) to be 
offered in units of 10 preferred shares and one common 
share. Price—$55 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase used 
car paper and to extend the company’s operations into 
the field of new car financing. Underwriter—None. J. J. 
Fain is President. 


American Heritage Life Insurance Co. (11/19) 
Oct. 26 filed 1,199,375 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 575,000 shares are to be offered to the public; 
435.000 shares to agents and employees of company from 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 16; and 189,375 shares to employees 
pursuant to certain stock purchase options to be granted 
by the company. Price—To public, $2 per share; and to 
employees, $1.81 per share. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital. Office — Jacksonville, Fla. Underwriter — Pierce, 
Carrison, Wulburn, Inc., of Jacksonville, Fla. 


@® Anheuser-Busch, Inc. (11/26-30) 

Aug. 30 filed 328,723 shares of common stock (par $4). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
Estate of Edmee B. Greenough, deceased. Underwriter— 
Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 


Arizona Public Service Co. (11/21) 
Oct. 31 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $50). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To reduce bank loans. Under- 
writers—The First Boston Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc., 
both of New York. 

Atlantic Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
April 30 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
and general corporate purposes. Underwriter — To be 
named by amendment. 


Atlas Credit Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 11 filed $600,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 15, 1968. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—To retire indebtedness of the com- 
pany to its affiliates for money borrowed for working 
capital. Underwriters—Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. and 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Weill, Blauner & Co., Inc. of New York. 


Audubon Park Raceway, Inc. 

July 13 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders at rate of 0.46875 of a share for 
each share held. Price-—10 cents per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Underwriters—Berwyn 
T. Moore & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Gearhart & Otis, Inc., 
New York, and Crerie & Co., Houston, Tex. 


Automation Development Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Aug. 24 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Office—Washing- 
ton, D. C. Distributor—Automation Development Secu- 
rities Co., Inc., Washington, D. C, 


Automation Industries Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Muy 11 fiied 179,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.25 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — None. 
Harry Kahn, Jr., of Washington, D. C., is President and 
Treasurer. 

Barber’s Super Markets, Inc. 

Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 21,721 shares of common 
stock (par $10) being offered to stockholders on a basis 
of one new share for each two shares held as of record 
Oct. 15, 1956; rights to expire on Dec. 1. Price—$11 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. Address—P. O. 
Box 515, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Underwriter—None. 


Baton Rouge Water Works Co. 
Sept. 11 (letter of notification) 6,946 shares of common 
capital stock (no par). Price—$43 per share. Proceeds 
—For extensions and betterments to water system. Office 
—131 Lafayette St., Baton Rouge, La. Underwriter— 
None. 

Beckjord Manufacturing Corp. 
Oct. 12 (letter of notification) $50,000 of series A 6% 
debenture bonds, $50,000 of series B 6% debenture 
bonds and 207,500 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) 
to be offered in units as follows: 100 “A” units (each 
consisting of a $500 ‘‘A” bond and 50 shares of stock); 
100 “B” units (each consisting of a $500 “B” bond and 50 
shares of stock); and 1,975 “C” units (each consisting 
of 100 shares of stock). Price: Of series “A” and “B” 
units, $500 each; and of series “C” units, $100 each. 
Proceeds—To acquire or lease plant; for dies and ma- 
chinery; production equipment and materials; inven- 
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tory; and working capital. Business — Manufactures 
“Unit-Inch” electric convector heaters. Office—7 West 
Water Street, Toms River, N. J. Underwriter—Berry & 
Co., Newark, N. J. 
® Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. (11/21) 
Aug. 15 filed 25,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans. Offering-—To stockholders 
had been abandoned. No bids received on Sept. 11. Com- 
pany has received exemption from competitive bidding. 
Underwriters—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; and Wood, Struthers & Co., all 
of New York. 

Bridgford Packing Co., Anaheim, Calif. 
Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 222,222 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.35 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay obligations, purchase equipment, etc. Office—1308 
No. Patt Street, Anaheim, Calif. Underwriter—J. D. 
Creger & Co., 124 North Bright Avenue, Whittier, Calif. 


Brookridge Development Corp. 
Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—67-12 62nd St., Ridgewood, Queens, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Wagner & Co., New York. 


Brown Investment Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 
July 11 filed 60,075 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At net asset value, plus a selling commission of 
71%.% of the offering price. Proceeds—For investment. 
Business—A diversified, open-end investment company 
of the management type. Underwriter—Brown Manage- 
ment Co., 833 Alaska St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Burma Shore Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
July 26 filed 600,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
500,000 shares are to be offered publicity, and 10U,Uuu 
shares to promoters. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, exploration, drilling, working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—To be named later. 


* Burroughs Corp., Detroit, Mich. (12/3) 

Nov. 9 filed $30,154,700 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1981, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders on the basis of $100 of 
debentures for each 20 shares of stock held of record 
on Nov. 30, 1956; rights to expire on Dec. 17, 1956. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce 
bank loans and for expansion program. Underwriter— 
Lehman Brothers, New York. 


Centers Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 30 filed $8,000,000 of 542% sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 1971, and 1,600,000 shares, of common stock 
(par one cent); subsequently amended to $4,500,000 of 
debentures. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — About $4,100,000 will be used to acquire 
seven shopping center sites and a Penn Fruit super- 
market adjacent to one of them; the balance will be used 
to develop shopping centers at the seven sites and to 
acquire and develop additional sites for related real 
estate activities, and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter — Blair & Co. Incorporated, Philadeiphia 
and New York. Latter has agreed to purchase an addi- 
tional 300,000 common shares and reoffer them to per- 
sons selected by it at $1.10 per share. Offering—Not 
expected until the early part of January. 


Century Controls Corp., Farmnigdale, N. Y. 
Aug. 27 filed $600,000 of 10-year 6% debentures. Price— 
90% of principal amount. Proceeds—For research and 
development; expansion; equipment; and other cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter — None. Offering — Ex- 
pected in November. 


Century Controls Corp. 

Oct. 4 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 6% subordinate 
convertible debentures. Price—90% of principal amount 
(in denominations of $100 each). Proceeds — To pay 
notes payable, reduce accounts payable and to pay 
other current liabilities; also for working capital. Office 
—Allen Boulevard, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 

Chinook Plywood, Inc., Rainier, Ore. 

Sept. 4 filed 200 shares of common capital stock. Price— 
At par ($3,000 per share). Proceeds—For acquisition of 
a plant site, construction of a mill building, purchase 
and installation of machinery and equipment, and as 
operating capital. Underwriter — Industry Developers, 
Inc. 

Chisago City Telephone Co.. Chisago, Minn. 
Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered to stockholders. Price—At par ($25 
per share). Proceeds — For new construction. Under- 
writer—None. 

Consumers Cooperative Association, 

Kansas Citv, Mo. 

Oct. 25 filed 180,000 shares of 542% preferred stock 
(cumulative to extent earned before patronage refunds) 
and 20,000 shares of 4% second preferred stock (cumula- 
tive to extent earned before patronage refunds) to be 
sold directly to members and others by the Association’s 
employees. Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 

Consolidated Oil Management 
Aug. 16 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 10-year 544% 
coliateral trust bonds due Sept. 9, 1966. Office—7352 
Central Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla. Predecessor—Lynch 
Oil Co. Underwriter—Security & Bond Co., Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
© ITEMS REVISED 


® Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Hil. 

Sept. 2¢ filed 625,000 shares of capital stock (par $5) 
being offered in exchange for outstanding capital stock 
cf National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford at rate of 
1144 shares of Continental stock for one share of Na- 
tional stock. The offer is conditional upon the accept- 
ance of at least 51% (255,000 shares) of National stock 
and will expire on Nov. 30. Dealer-Managers—William 
ie & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; and Lazard Freres 
& Co. 


@ Cosden Petroleum Corp. 

Oct. 26 filed 352,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
Standard Oil Co. of Texas and Anderson-Prichard Oil 
Corp., who are the selling stockholders. Underwriters 
Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif., and New York; 
and Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago, Ill., and New York. 
Offering—Expected today (Nov. 15). 


® Credit Finance Service, Inc. (11/20) 

Oct. 30 filed $1,2C0,000 of subordinate debentures due 
Nov. 1, 1968 and 24,000 shares of class B common stock 
(par $1) to be offered in units of $50 of debentures and 
one share of stock. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment (the proposed maximum offering price is $65 per 
unit). Proceeds — To reduce outstanding short-term 
bank loans and to repvay subordinated note for $50,- 
000. Office — Wilmington, Del. Underwriter — Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. 


Dallas Power & Light Co. 
Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 431 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered to minority stockholders on 
a 1-for-16 basis. Price—$185 per share. Proceeds—For 
new construction and working capital. Office — 1506 
Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


Dallas Power & Light Co. (12/3) 

Nov. 7 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986, 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Salomon Bros, & Hutzler: Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.:; Blair 
& Co. Incorporated and Baxter, Williams & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers. Bids—Expected to be received up to 
noon (EST) on Dec. 3. 


Dalton Finance, Inc., Mt. Rainier, Md. 
Sept. 28 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% 10-year 
subordinated debentures (with warrants attached) and 
25,000 shares of class A common stock (par 50 cents) 
to be offered in units of one $500 debenture and 50 
shares of stock. Price—$525 per unit. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter— Whitney & Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


%* Dental Budget Plan, Inc. 

Oct. 31 (letter of notification) $150.000 of 9% eight-year 
subordinated non-secured debentures and 750 shares 
of class A common stock (no par) to be offered in units 
of a $20C debenture and one share of stock. Price—$300 
per unit. Proceeds—To purchase notes and for working 
capital. Office—521 Fifth Ave., New York. Underwriter 
—None. 


Devall Land & Marine Construction Co., Inc. 
May 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of come 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
payments of notes, to purchase and equip three boats 
and working capital. Office—1111 No. First Ave., Lake 
Charles. La. Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, Houston, 
Texas. Statement effective. 


Diversified Oif & Mining Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 29 filed 2,500,000 shares of 6% convertible non- 
cumulative preferred stock, first series (par $1), and 
warrants to purchase 500,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription initially by 
common stockholders in units of 25 preferred shares and 
a warrant to purchase five common shares. Price—$25.50 
per unit (each warrant will entitle the holder to pvr- 
chase one common share at any time prior to Dec. 31, 
1957 at $2 per share). Proceeds—To repay mortgages, to 
$1,312,500 of five-year 6% sinking fund debentures, and 
for further acquisitions and working capital. Under- 
writer—To be named by amendment. ‘ 


Douglas Corp., Fort Collins, Colo. 
July 27 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price — 10 cents per share. Proceeds — For ex- 
ploration, development and acquisition of properties and 
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for working capital. Underwriter—Columbia Securities 
Co., Denver, Colo. ae ? 
% Eastern Industries, Inc. (12/3-5) Fist 
Nov. 13 filed 125,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). Price—At par. Proceeds—For 
expansion program. Underwriter—Blair & Co. Incorpor- 
ated, and Winslow Cohu & Stetson, Inc., both of New 
York. . 
Eastern-Northern Explorations, Ltd. 
June 4 (regulation “D”) 500,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—60 cents per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—Toronto, Canada. Un- 
derwriter—Foster-Mann, Inc., New York. 


@® Eternalite, Inc., New Orleans, La. (11/29) 
Sept. 24 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 50 cents). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
repay loan; for maintenance of and increase of inven- 
tory; for development of branch offices; and for research, 
laboratory tests, and testing equipment. Underwriter— 
Vickers Brothers, New York. 


Federal Manufacturing & Engineering Corp. 

Oct. 1 (letter of notification) 198,900 shares of class B 
capital stock to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders on the basis of 85 shares for every 100 shares 
of class A stock held; rights to expire 30 days after date 
of offering. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—1055 Stewart 
Ave., Garden City, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


%* Flakewcod Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Nov. 14 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. *Price— 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For construgtion of 
manufacturing plant and to provide working capital. 
Underwriter—None. Robert E. Evju is President. 


* Florida Power & Light Co. (12 11) ~ 

Nov. 13 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bends due 
1986. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for gonstruc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined:by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers. Bids 
—Tentatively expected to be received up to ss 30 a.m. 
on Dec. 11. J 

Freiberg Mahogany Co. 

Oct. 11 filed $2,000,000 of subordinated debenttfres due 
1971 and 450,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents), 
of which $1,500,000 of debentures and all of the stock 
are to be offered publicly in units of $500 of debentures 
and 150 shares of stock; the remaining $500,000 of deben- 
tures to be sold to Texas Industries, Inc., whieh owns 
about 75% of Freiberg’s outstanding commog stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From 
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sale of units to retire short-term loans and for working 
capital, etc., and from sale of debentures to Texas Indus- 
tries to retire a subordinated promissory note payable 
to the latter firm. Office—New Orleans, La. Under- 
writers—Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New 
Orleans, La.; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas; 
and Rus3 & Co., Inc., San Antonio, Texas. 
Genco Oil Co., Inc. 

Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 55,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For oil 
development expenses. Office — 1907 Broadway Ave., 
Scottsbluff, Neb. Underwriter — Edward C. Colling, 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 


: General Credit, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 17 filed $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking fund 
debentures, due Sept. 1, 1971, with detachable warrants 
to purchase 160,000 shares of participating preference 
stock, to be offered in units of $500 of debentures and 40 
warrants. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion and working captal. Underwriter — None named. 
Offering to be made through selected dealers. 


% General Telephone Co. of California (1/7-10) 
Nov. 13 filed 500,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $20). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be named later. Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, New York, and Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton, Los Angeles, Calif., handled previous pre- 
ferred stock financing. 

® Giant Food Properties, Inc. (11/20) 

Oct. 23 filed $4,050,000 of 542% sinking fund debentures 
due Dec. 1, 1971, and 891,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be offered in units of $100 principal 
amount of debentures and 22 shares of stock; of which 
25,000 units are to be offered publicly and 15,500 units 
are to be issued in exchange for properties. Price—$100 
per unit. Proceeds — To acquire shopping center sites 
and for working capital and other general corporate 
purpeses. Office — Washington, D. C. Underwriters — 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, N. Y. 


® Giant Food Properties, Inc. (11/20) 

Oct. 23 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) of which 100,000 shares are to be offered to the 
public, 40,000 shares are to be offered to certain of the 
company’s employees and 110,000 shares to associates of 
corporation and Tower Construction Co. Price—$1 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital and other corpor- 
ate purposes. Underwriter—None. [This is in addition 
to the 40,500 units also filed with the SEC on Oct. 23.] 


Gold Mountain Lodge, Inc., Durango, Colo. 
Aug. 23 filed 5,000 shares of class A voting common 
stock (par $1), 295,000 shares of class B non-voting 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


November 15 (Thursday) 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry._______- Equip. Trust Lits. 
(Bids noon EST) $7,800,000 

November 16 (Friday) 2 
gk ge Re ee Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwricing) 1,504,271 sparcs 


November 19 (Monday) 
American Heritage Life Insurance Co.___Conimon 
(Pierce, Carrison, Wulburn, Inc.) $2,399,750 ‘ 
Pigeon Hole Parking of St. Louis, Inc. Class A©om. 
(A. G. Edwards & Sons and Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.) $9%5,000 


Waited Cuben. Ob. Ite... ..26.026..6.-4. Common 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) $1,250,020 a 


November 20 (Tuesday ) 

Credit Finance Service, Inc.__Deds. & Claas B Cem. 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) ,200, 000° 
debentures and 24,000 shares of Fo 
Giant Food Proverties, Inc. iaieens & Common 


{Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath and Kidder, Peabody ... 
& Co.) $4, 950,C09 


— 
Denes: Power BO TAG Ce. 6 cede onnseconan Bonds 
(Bids 11:50 a.m EST) $10,000,000 aor Vay 
Watson Brothers Transportation Co. a Class A 
(Cruttenden & Co.; The First Trust Co. o Lincoln; and 
Wachob-Bender Corp.) 94.648 320 
November 21 (Wednesday ) 

Arizona Public Service Co._-__~_ .______-Prefersted 
(The First Boston Corp. and Blyth. & Co., Inc.) $10,000) 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co.___Preferred 
(Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Eastman Di:lon, Union Securitiés 
& Co.; and Wood, Struthers & Co.) $2,500,000 
November 26 (Monday) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ---_---------- _..Common 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) 326,7-3 shares 
Lucky Stores, Inc._------ agen _Common 
(Offering to stockholders of roreinost Dairies, Inc under - 
written by Allen & Co. and Dean, Witter & Co.) 630,000 Shares 
Spar-Mica Corp., Ltd._..._......__.____-Prefemed 
(Ha:irlin & Lunt; Allen & Co.; Cowen & Co.; and’ 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell) abcut $2,400,000 
November 29 (Thursday ) 


Electricity Commission of New South Wales Bonds 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $7,656,000 


Eternalite, = isin fin uk dnsdiite tat dae tine Class A Common 
(Vickers Brothers) $900.000 
Pennsylvania R. eee 


to D Invice 


Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
$8,500,000 
December 3 (Monday) 

Bur: ‘oughs Corp. i Teale Debentures 


of ( ¢ rwritten by 
Lehnman Brothers) $30,154,700 


Dallas Power & Light Co............ ....- Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) $10,000,000 
Eastern Industries, Inc.........._.-_-_-_~- Preferred 
(Blair & Co., Incorporaved, and Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, Inc.) 
$1,250,000 

Libby, McNeill & Libby______________ Debentures 

(Offering to commun s.vckhoiaers—underwritten by 
Glore, Forgan & Co.) $10,468,500 

Libby, McNeill & Libby________________Common 

(Offering to commun s.uckdOviaers—underwritten by 
Glore, Forgan & Co.) 610,664 shares 


December 4 (Tuesday) 

rae Be ER. cnn n ee, Dek Cts. 

(Bids noon kST) $2,805,00V 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co._________-_ Debentures 

(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 
December 5S (Wednesday) 

Long Island Lighting Co._......_______.__— Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $20,000,000 

National Cash Register Co.____________ Debentures 

(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten 


by Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.) $28,285,600 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co._____._Common 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, t'enner & peane) 1,000,000 shares 
December 6 (Thursday) 

New York Central RR.____._____Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $8,055,000 
December 10 (Monday) 

People’s Finance Corp._______- _____Preferred 
(Paul C. Kuin_ali & Co.) “$200, 000 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp._____- Debentures 
(Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.) $40,000,000 
December 11 (Tuesday) 

Delaware Power & Light Co._ ____Preferred 
(Bids to be invitea) $26 3,000, 000 
Fiorida Power & Light Co.............-.~.. Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $20,000,000 
Illinois Central RR._____________Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be received) ¢9,000,000 


January 7, 1857 (Monday) 


General Telephone Co. of California_ Preferred 
(Underwricers to be named) $10,000,000 
January 8, 1957 (Tuesday) 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co._____.___- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $35,000,000 
January 9, 1957 (Wednesday) 
Northern Pacific Ry. _..Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) about $7,700,000 
January 15, 1957 (Tuesday) 
Louisiana Power & Light Co._______________ Bonds 


(Bids to ke invited) about $2 20,000, 000 
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common stock (par $1), and $700,000 of 4% debentures 
due Dec. 31, 1975, to be offered for sale in the States 
of Texas and Colorado in units of 50 shares of class A 
stock, 2,950 shares of class B stock.and one $7,000 
debenture. Price—$10,000 per unit. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of property, remodeling of present main building, 
for new construction and working capital. Business— 
Operates year-round resort hotel. Underwriter—None. 
%* Great Pacific Land Co., Inc. 
Nov. 5 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 642% convert- 
ible debentures due 1971. Price—At face amount. Pro- 
ceeds—To buy highly discounted first and second trust 
deeds on mortgages on well located properties in Cali- 
fornia. Office—9201 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif, 
Underwriter—None. 

Guardian Chemical Corp. 
Oct. 29 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% convertible 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1966. Price—At par (indenomi- 
nations of $100 each). Proceeds— For working capital. 
Office—38-15 30th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. ; 

Harrisonville Telephone Co. 
Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 1,850 shares of common 
stock (par $100) to be offered to stockholders of record 
on Nov. 6, 1956 for a period of 30 days on the basis of 
one new share for each two shares held. Price — To 
stockholders, $102 per share; to residents of Illinois, $106 
per share. Proceeds—To retire bank loans; pay installa- 
tion cost and for construction of other plants. Office— 
Waterloo, Ill. Underwriter — McCourtney-Breckenridge 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hartfield Stores, Inc. 
Oct. 2 filed 240,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$9 per share. Proceeds—To certain selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New 
York; and Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C., 

Home Light & Power Co. 
Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 6,695 shares of common 
stock (par $25) being offered to stockholders of record 
Oct. 24, 1956, on the basis of one share for each eight 
shares held on Oct. 24, 1956, and also to employees at a 
rate not to exceed 10% of annual pay; warrants expire 
Nov. 17, 1956. Price—$40 per share. Proceeds—For ad- 
ditional plant facilities and improvements. Office— 
810 Ninth St., Greeley, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Virginia 
Oct. 25 filed 46,000 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Nov. 14, 1956 
in the ratio of one new share for each seven shares 
held. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—To pay 
outstanding short-term bank loans. Office—107 Valley 
St., Emporia, Va. Underwriter—None. 
® Horton Aircraft Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Oct. 18 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (no par). 


’ Price—To be supplied by amendment (maximum price 


to be $25 per share). Proceeds—To William E. Horton, 
President of the company, who is the selling stockholder, 
Underwriter—None. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


® Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Canada (11/16) 

Oct. 18 filed 1,504, 271 shares of no par value capital 
stock, to be offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record Nov. 13, 1956 on the basis of one new share for 
each 20 shares held; rights to expire on Dec. 4, 1956. 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), which owns 69.64% of 
the outstanding Imperial stock is said to have indicated 
that it intends to subscribe to its portion of the offering. 
Price—$44 per share. Proceeds—For working capital 
and expansion. Underwriter—None. 


international Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 28 filed $1,000,000 of time certificates, series B, C 
and D. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & 
Co., Washington, D.C. .- 


International Postal Supply Co. of New York 
Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 4,256.6 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders at the rate of one new share for each five shares 
held. Price—$17 per share. Proceeds — For expansion, 
research and development of new products, and to pur- 
chase equipment. Office—634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

investment Corp. of Florida 
Aug. 24 filed $515,000 of $60 cumulative preferred stock 
to be offered in units of $1,000 each and 5,150 shares of 
common stock to be offered to purchasers of preferred 
stock at 10 cents per share at rate of ten shares for 
each preferred share bought. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter—- 
None. 

Jacobs (F.L.) Co. 
Oct. 4 filed $3,000,000 of 6% convertible debentures due 
Nov. 1, 1966. Price—100% % of principal amount. Proceeds 
—To pay short-term loans and for working capital. Un- 
derwriters—McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. and Gearhart & 
Otis, Inc., both of New York. 


Joa Co. 
July 27 (ietter of notification) 110,000 shares of common 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For sales promotions and operating capital. Office— 
411 No. Scenic Highway, Lake Wales, Fla. Underwriter 
—Anderson Cook Co., Inc., Palm Beach, Fla. 


Kerr Income Fund, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 30 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which 9,300 shares will be initially sold at $10.98 per 
share. Additional shares will be offered at a price equal 
to the net asset value of the Fund, plus a sales load of 
812% of such price. Proceeds—For investment. Invest- 
ment Manager — California Fund Investment Co., of 
which John Kerr is also President. 


Continued on page 40 
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Kinney Loan & Finance Co. 
Sept. 11 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 6% sinking 
fund capital debentures, series A, due Sept. 1, 1971. Price 
-—At par in denominations of $1,000 each. Proceeds— 
for working capital. Office — 911 Tenth St., Greeley, 
Solo. Underwriter—Wachob-Bender Corp., of Omaha 
and Lincoln, Neb. 


*& Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, tll. (12 3) 


Nov. 9 filed $10,468,500 of convertible sinking fund 
debentures due Dec. 15, 1976, to be otfered for sudscrip- 
ition by common stockholders at the rate of $100 of 
debentures for each 35 shares held as of Nov. 29, 1956; 
vights to expire on Dec. 17. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—-To reduce bank loans. Under- 


evriter—Glore, Forgan & Co., New Yorx. 
*& Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Hi. (12/3) 


Wov. 9 filed 610,664 shares of common stock (par $7) 
io be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at the rate of one new share for each six shares held 
as of Nov. 29: rights to expire on Dec. 17. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce bank 
foans. Underwriter—Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. 


Life Insurance Co. of South Carolina 

Oct. 15 filed 339,600 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Sept. 12, 1956 at the rate of two shares of new stock 
for each share held. Price—To stockholders, $10 per 
share; and to public, $15 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion and working capital. Underwriter—None. Pub- 
fic offertmg will be made by employees of the company 
and qualiffed licensed dealers 


Ling Electronics, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wrov. 5 filed $1,000,000 of 6% convertible debentures due 
Mec. 1, 1966. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Wroceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
——Perkins & Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


Ling Electronics, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wov. 5 filed 183,333 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
tiolders at the rate of one new share for each six shares 
eld. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
-——For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Perkins 
& Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


Long Island Lighting Co. (12/5) 

Wov. 7 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series I, 
qdue Dec. 1, 1996. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwriter — To be deter- 
anined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 
and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Blair & Co. Incor- 
porated and Baxter, Williams & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co. Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 
a.m. (EST) on Dec. 5. 


Lorain Telephone Co. 

Oct. 1 (letter of notification) 4,994 shares of common 
stock (no par) being offered to stockholders on the 
basis of one share for each 20 shares of record Sept. 24; 
rights to expire Jan. 2, 1957. Price—$25 per share. Pro- 
«eeds—To reimburse company for additions to property 
in Ohio and for other corporate purposes. Office—203 
West Ninth St., Lorain, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


Los Angeles Drug Co. 
Oct. 11 filed $500,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due Aug. 1, 1971. Price—At par (indenomi- 
nations of $500 and $1,000 each). Proveeds—For equip- 
ment, inventory and working capital. Underwriter— 
Quincy Cass Associates, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Loyal American Life Insurance Co., Inc. 

Sept. 28 filed 230,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Oct. 15, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each three shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
~—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters—J. H. 
Goddard & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., and Thornton, Mohr 
& Farish, Montgomery, Ala. Offering—Expected to be 
amade this week. 


® Lucky Stores, Inc. (1126-30) 

Oct. 11 filed 630,000 shares of common stock (par $1.25) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of Foremost Dairies, Inc., in, the ratio of one Lucky 
Stores share for each 1212 shares of Foremost common 
stock held (with a 21-day standby). Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — To Foremost Dairies, 
Inc., the selling stockholder. Office — San Leandro, 
Calif. Underwriters—Allen & Co., New York, and Dean 
Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Macinar, Inc. 

July 23 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—75 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Business — Manufac- 
tures steel and aluminum specialty products. Under- 
writer—C. J. Montague, Inc., 15 William Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


%& Mason Mortgage Fund, inc., Washington, D. C. 
Wov. 9 (letter of notification) $75,500 of 8% mortgage 
fund note certificates. Price—At par (in denominations 
otf $250, $500 and $1,000 each). Proceeds—For purchase 
of individual mortgage notes from the portfolio of Mason 
Mortgage & Investment Corp. Office—Meridian Hill 
Studios, Suite 7, 2633 15th St., N. W., Washington, D: C. 
Whnderwriter—None. 


Michigan Bell Telephone Co. (12/4) 

ov. 13 filed $30,000,000 of debentures due Dec. 1, 1991. 
Proceeds—To repay advances frem parent, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Underwriter—To be deter- 
MNs--~~ VF Cuupeuuve pidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected 
to be received on Dec. 4. 
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Michigan Seamless Tube Co. 
Oct. 26 filed 59.386 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each four shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—South Lyon, Mich. 
Underwriter—William C. Roney & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

July 2 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line bonds 
due 1976. Proceeds—To pay off short term bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Bostor Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Three bids were received on 
Aug. 1, all for 434s, but were turned down. No new date 
for bids has been set. 


Mineral Projects-Venture E, Ltd., Madison, N. J. 
Oct. 16 filed $2,500,000 of participations in limited part- 
nership interests. Proceeds—For acquisition and explo- 
ration of oil properties. Underwriter-—Mineral Projects 
Co., Ltd., 55 Village Road, Madison, N. J. 


Minerals, Inc., New York 
June 22 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To acquire 
for $2,400,000 the Chavin lead-zinc-copper-silver mine 
located in South Central Peru, and for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New 
York. Offering—Postponed. 

Mobile Gas Service Corp., Mobile, Ala. 
Oct. 11 filed 30,000 shares of common stock (par $5) be- 
ing offered tor subscription by coming stockholders of 
record Oct. 30 on the basis of one new share for each 
10 shares held: rights to expire on Nov. 20. Price—$21 
per share. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter 
None. 


Mohawk Airlines, Inc., ithaca, N. Y. 
Oct. 26 filed $794,000 of 542% convertible subordinate 
debentures due Aug. 1, 1966, of which $100,000 principal 
amount will be offered in exchange for outstanding 6% 
convertible notes. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Under- 
writers—Mohawk Valley Investing Co.; Allen & Co., ana 
Gregory & Sons. 


National By-Products, Inc. 
June 19 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares nf common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
Federal estate taxes. Office—800 Bankers ‘rust Bidg.., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Underwriter—T. C. Henderson & Co., 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


*% National Cash Register Co. (12 5) 

Nov. 9 filed $28,285,600 convertible subordinated deben- 
tures due Dec. 15, 1981, to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record Dec. 4, 1956 at the 
rate of $100 of debentures for each 25 shares of stock 
held; rights to expire on Dec. 19, 1956. Price—At par. 
Proceeds—For working capital to finance company’s ex- 
panding volume of sales and the consequent increase in 
customers’ accounts receivable, and to carry increased 
inventories; also for improvement and replacement of 
plant and other production facilities. Underwriter— 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


National Life of America, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Sept. 21 filed 86,784.7 shares of common stoc« (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by each of the company’s 
23,279 policyholders on and as of July 31, 1956 at the rate 
of 1% shares of such stock and the balance of the shares 
to be exchangeable for Founders certificates and cou- 
pons issued by National Life as a part or feature of 
certain life insurance policies. Price—$7.56 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital and other colporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—None. 


National Old Line insurance Co. 

Nov. 15, 1955 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. P1 2ceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Office — Little Rock, Ark. 
Underwriter —- Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering — Indefinitely 
postponed. 


® New South Wales, Australia 
(Electricity Commission of) (11/29) 

Oct. 26 filed $7,500,000 sinking fund bonds. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem $6,976,000 
342% sinking fund bonds, of The Sydney County Council 
due Jan. 1, 1957, the holders of which may exchange 
same for the new bonds; and for construction work. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. Of- 
fering—Not later than Nov. 29. 


Ocean City Pier Corp., Berlin, Md. 
Oct. 4 filed $2,000,000 of 6% debenture bonds due July 1, 
1976, and 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent) to be offered in units of one $100 bond and 200 
shares of stock. Price—$300 per unit. Proceeds — For 
construction and operation of amusement pier. Under- 
writer — Paul Korns, a director, of Johnstown, Pa. 
Lt. Cel. James A. Grazier of Whaleysville and Ocean 
City, Md., is Ghairman of the Board. 

Ohio Power Co. 

Sept. 20 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co.. Inc.; 
Kuhn Loeb & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers. Bids—Those received up to 11] 





a.m. (EST) on Oct. 30 were rejected. 


“ efieid Mining Corp., Montreal, Canada 
Oct. 15 filed 900,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which “00,000 shares are now outstanding. 
supplied by amendment. 


Price—Tno be 
Proceeds — For exploration 





costs. _Underwriter—To be named later. Michael Tzo- 
panakis, of Miami, Fla., and Denis Colivas, of Montreal, 
Canada, are large stockholders. 


*% Organic Corp. of America 

Nov. 7 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
erect a waste plant at McKeesport, Pa. and for work- 
ing capital. Office—247 Fort Pitt Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Oct. 10 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (no par). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco and New York, 
Offering—Expected today (Nov. 15). 


Pari-Mutuel Equipment Corp. 

Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
construction of 250 race ticket machines; for purchase 
of 40 machines for issuance of semi-blank race tickets; 
and for working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—527 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Wistor R. Smith & Co., 40 East 54th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Peerless Life Insurance Co. 
Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 11,500 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$25 per share. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Office — 1310 Gulf States 
Bldg., 109 North Akard St., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter— 
Newborg & Co., New York. 


Pennsylvania & Southern Gas Co. 

Oct. 29 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% deben- 
tures due Nov. 1, 1976 (each $1,000 unit having attached 
a warrant to purchase 20 shares of common stock at 
$12 per share). Price—At principal amount. Proceeds— 
To repay existing loans and notes outstanding and for 
working capital. Office—1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Underwriter—Lewis C. Dick Co., also of Phila- 
delphia. 


Pigeon Hole Parking of St. Louis, Inc. (11/19) 
Oct. 29 filed 300,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
25 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment (pro- 
posed maximum offering price is $3.25 per share). Pro- 
ceeds To construct and operate two multi-level 
automobile parking structures, utilizing a patented 
mechanical device. Underwriters—A. G. Edwards & Sons 
and Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., both of St. Louis, Mo. 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 

Oct. 3 filed 2,678,697 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered in exchange for common stock of Pocahon- 
tas Fuel Co. on the basis of 2% shares of Pittsburgh for 
each Pocahontas common share. The offer will be de- 
clared effective if at least 85% of the latter shares have 
been deposited for exchange by Nov. 30. Statement ef- 
fective Oct. 23. 


® Producing Properties, inc., Houston, Texas 
Oct. 19 filed 554,928 shares of common stock (par 10¢) 
being offered in exchange for shares of common stock 
of San Juan Exploration Co. at rate of 0.46413 of a 
share of Producing Properties stock for each San Juan 
share. The offer is to expire at 3 p.m. (CST) on Nov. 
15, 1956, unless extended. 


% Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (12/5) 

Nov. 14 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter 
—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. 


Puerto Rican Jai Alai, Inc. 

July 27 filed $1,500,000 of 12-year 6% first mortgage 
bonds due 1968, and 300,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1) to be offered in units of a $500 bond and 100 shares 
of stock. Price—May be $675 per unit. Proceeds — For 
construction of fronton and related activities. Office— 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. Underwriters—Crerie & Co., 
Houston, Texas; Dixon Bretscher Noonan, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ill.; and Aetna Securities Corp., New York. Offer- 
ing—Date indefinite. 


Pyramid Development Corp., Washington, D. C. 
July 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents), of which 25,000 shares are to be 
reserved for issuance upon exercise of options. Price— 
$1 per share. Preceeds—To purchase real property and 
mortgage notes. Underwriter—Coombs & Co. of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Pyramid Productions, Inc., New York 

Sept. 27 filed 220,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are to be offered to public and 
20,000 shares issued to underwriter. Price—$5 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire $125,000 of outstanding 15% deken- 
tures as well as a $173,180 debt to Trans-Union Produc- 
tions, Inc.; and for working capital. Business—Tele- 
vision releases. Underwriter—E. L. Aaron & Co., New 
York. 


Redi-Food Co., Inc. 
Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase plant and equipment. Office—2505 Butler 
Place, New York City. Underwriter—Hopp & Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 
® Re-Mark Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oct. 4 (letter of notification) 99,630 shares of class A 
cumulative participating preference stock (par 80 cents) 
being offered first to common stockholders of record 
-Nov. §$; rights to expire on Nov. 21. Price—To stock- 
holders, $1.50 per share; to public, $1.75 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For completion of a sulphur mill; working capi- 
tal, ete. Office—64 N. E. 73rd St., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer-—Frank L. Edenfield & Co., Miami, Fla. 
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St. Regis Paper Co. 
Jet. 26 filed 750,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
pe offered in exchange for outstanding common stock 
par $10) of J. Neils Lumber Co. at rate of 212 St. Regis 
shares for each Neils common share. The offer will ex- 
pire on Dec. 31, 1956, unless extended. Exchange Agent 
—The First National Bank of Portland, P. O. Box 3457. 
Portland, Ore. 


Samson Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Priceé—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For core drilling, including geological research and 
core assays; for mining shaft; to exercise purchase of 
option agreement on additional properties; tor working 
capital and other corporate purposes. Underwriter — 
Indiana State Securities Corp. of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
offering to residents of Indiana. 


Sandura Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. & filed 150,000 shares of preferred stock (par $7.50) 
and 50,000 shares of common stock (par five cents) to 
be issued in connection with the merger of Paulsboro 
Manufacturing Co. into Sandura Co., Inc. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds — For expansion, equipment and 
working capital. Underwriter — Butcher & Sherrerd, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*% Schuster (Ed.) & Co., Inc. 

Nov. 6 (letter of notification) 2,400 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$18.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To Ralph T. Friedmann, President. Office—2153 North 
Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


@® Sierra Pacific Power Co. 


Oct. 11 filed $3,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due Nov. 
1, 1986. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Satomon Bros. & Eutzler; Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Blair & Co., 
Incorporated. Bids—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., on Nov. 
14, submitted a bid, the only one received. It was re- 
jected. 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 


Oct. 25 filed, not to exceed $170,593,900 of convertible 
subordinated debentures due Dec. 1, 1986, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders of record 
Nov. 14, 1956, on the basis of $100 of debentures for each 
nine common shares held; rights to expire on Dec. 3. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected to be 
100% of principal amount). Proceeds—For capital ex- 
penditures. Underwriters — Smith, Barney & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New 
York City. Offering—Expected this week. 

% Somerset Invesiment Co., Inc. 

Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.20 per share. Proceeds—To 
purchase real estate and construct plant building and 
facilities and for general corporate purposes. Office— 
7. Ackerman Ave., Glen Rock, N. J. Underwriter— 

one. 


Southern General Insurance Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sept. 24 filed 95,714 shares of common stock (par $5), of 
which 50,000 shares are to be offered publicly; 20,714 
Shares are to be offered in exchange for 10,357 shares of 
$10 par common stock of Progressive Fire Insurance Co.; 
and 25,000 shares are to be offered to certain other per- 
sons. Price—To public, $14.50 per share: and to certain 
persons, $13 per share. Proceeds—To pay bank loan. 
Underwriter — The Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga. Offering—Date indefinite. 

Southern New England Telephone Co. 

Sept. 19 filed 679,012 shares of capital stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Oct. 1, 1956 at the rate of one new share for each eight 
shares held; right to expire on Nov. 2. Price—$30 per 
share. Proceeds—To pay advances from American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. (approximately $15,800.C0)) and 
for property additions and improvements. Underwriter 
—None. Offering—Delaved indefinitely by company on 
Oct. 4. (See also next paragraph.) 

Southern New England Telephone Co. 

Sept. 19 filed 1,173,696 rights to purchase 146,712 shares 
of new capital stock (par $25) to be issued to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which owns 21.61% of the 
outstanding stock of Southern New England Telepnone 
Co. Proceeds—To American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Frobable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; White. Weld & Co.: 
Putnam & Co.; Chas. W. Scranton & Co., and Cooley & 
Co. (jointly): The First Boston Corp.: Saitomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. Bids—-Had been expected to be received 
11 a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 10. (See 
graph.) 

Southern Union Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Aug. 24 filed 750,000 shares of capital stock 
Price—64'2 cents per share. 
holders. Underwriter—None. 

Southwest Grease & Oil Co. 

Sept. 27 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($7.50 per Proceeds—For 
purchase of new equipment and working capital. Office 
—220 W. Waterman St., Wichita 2, Kan. Underwriters— 
Small-Milburn Inc., Brooks & Co. and Lathrop, 
Herrick & Clinger, Inc., all of Wichita, Kan. 


up to 


also preceding para- 


(par $1) 
Proceeds—To selling stock- 


share). 


Co., 


Southwestern Resources, Inc., Santa Fe, N. M. 
June 8 filed 1.000.000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—S$5 per share. Proceeds—To exercise Op- 
tions, purchase additional properties and for general] 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Southwestern Secu- 
tities Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Scuthwide Corp., Anniston, Ala. 

Sept. 12 filed 450,635 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 211,681 shares are to be offered publicly 238,954 
shares are to be offered in exchange for the class A 
stock of Capital Fire & Casualty Co. and common stock 
of Allied Investment Corp. Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For purchase of stock of Capital and Allied firms 
and for purchase of U. S. Government bonds. Under- 
writer—None, but a selling commission will be allowed 
to dealers for sales effected by them. Elvin C. McCary, 
of Anniston, Ala., is President. 


@ Spar-Mic2 Corp., Ltd. (11/26-29) 

Oct. 29 filed 400,000 shares of 5% convertible preferred 
stock (par $5). Price — To be supplied by amendment 
(proposed maximum offering price is $6 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For construction costs. Office—Montreal, Canada. 
Underwriters—Hamlin & Lunt, Buffalo, N. Y.; Allen & 
Co. and Cowen & Co., both of New York, N. Y.; and 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, III. 


% Standard-Thomson Corp. 


Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 8888.8 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at $5.6214 
per share). Proceeds—To go to Reginald N. Webster, 
the selling stockholder. Office — 740 E. National Rd., 
Vandalia, Ohio. Underwriters—Carreau & Co. and W. C. 
Langley & Co., both of New York, N. Y. 


@Stevens (J. P.) & Co., Inc., New York 


June 28 filed $30,000,000 of debentures due July 1, 1981. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce short-term ioans, to retire $950,000 of 4%4% first 
mortgage bonds and $368,679 of 6% preferred stock of 
subsidiaries. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co.. New 
York. Registration statement was being withdrawn yes- 
terday (Nov. 15). 


Sun Castle, Inc., Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Oct. 15 filed 1,598 shares of common stock (par $5) and 
800 registered 6% mortgage bonds due March 15, 1972 
(of $1,000 principal amount each). Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—To construct and operate a resort motel and club 
upon property in Broward County, Fla. Underwriter— 
None. Ernest C. Cassill is President and Treasurer. 


% feachers Mutual Fund of Catifornia, Inc. 

Nov. 8 filed 700,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) to 

be offered only to members and employees of the Cali- 

fornia Teachers Association (Southern section) and their 

families. Price—Initially at $7.14 per share. Proceeds— 

For investment. Office—-Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter 
None. 


% telep’tone Service Co. of Ohio 
Nov. 7 (letter of notification) 1,55025 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1) and 688 shares of class B com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered to employees of seven 
operating subsidiaries. Price For class A common, 
$13.84 per share; and for class B common, $15.65 per 
share. Proceeds—To reimburse such affiliates for cost 
cf purchase of securities from parent company. Office 
3804 Renkert Bldg., Canton, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 
Texas Calgary Co., Abilene, Texas 

Sept. 25 filed 3,700,000 shares of capital stock 
cents). Price—At market from time to time cn the 
American Stock Exchange or the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change or by private sale. Proceeds—To A. P. Scott, 
the selling stockholder. Underwriter—None. 


Texas Power & Light Co. (11/20) 


Oct. 16 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. 
Proceeds—To repay advances and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—-To be determined by competitive 


(par 25 





bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


(jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
I.ehman Brothers, Drexel & Co. and Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) on Nov. 20 at Room 2033, 
Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

Theatrical Interests Plan, Inc., New York City 
Oct. 30 filed 52,000 snares of class A stock (pai tive 
cents) and 28,000 shares of class B stock (par five cents). 
Price—Of class A. expected at $10 per share in lots of 


not less than 25 shares: of class B, expected at par. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment in theatrical and entertainment 
fields. Business—-A non-diversified closed-end manage- 


Underwr.ter—None. 


% Trermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Nov. 9 filed 2,090 membershins in company’s Employees’ 
Thrift Bonus Plan, together with 80,000 shares of con 
mon stock (par $1) and 22,690 shares cf $2.50 cumulative 
convertible preferred (par $50), which may be 
purchased pursuant to provisions of the Plan. 


ment investment company. 


stock 


Thermoray Corp. 
June 29 (letter of notification) 380,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 75 cents per share 
Proceeds—For inventory. working capital, etc. Business 
—Electrical heating. Office—26 Avenue B, Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., New York. 
* Trinity Products, Inc., Trinity, Texas 
NOV 


stock 


5 (letter of notification ) 
10 cents). Price 


611,550 shares of common 


(par 30 cents per share. Proceeds 
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—For payment of accounts and notes payable; purchase 
ot factory equipment: purchase of raw materials; pur- 
chase of land and a factory building .and for working 
capital. Underwriter—None. 


* Tyrex Drug & Chemica! Corp. 

Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class 4 
stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—-- 
For equipment, raw materials, working capital and other 
corporate purposes. Office—42 Newark St., Hobokex 


“4 4 Underwriter—Dennis Securities Corp., Hoboken, 


United Cuban Qil, Inc. (11/19-21) 
Aug. 29 filed 2,573,625 shares of common stock (par J@ 
cents), of which 2,000,000 shares are to be offerec 
publicly and 573,625 shares will be issued in exchange 
for stock of Compania de Formento Petrolero Ted Jones, 
S. A. (amendment filed Oct. 16 reducing proposed o#-- 
fering to 1,000,000 shares). Price—$1.25 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For development and exploration costs. Office—. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co, 
New York. 


United States Air Conditioning Corp. 


Sept. 27 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 1 
cents), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered to em— 
ployees, distributors and dealers; 50,000 shares, ph 
any of the unsold portion of the first 50,000 shares, are 
to be offered to the public; and the underwriter will b<: 
granted options to acquire the remaining 500,000 shares 
for reoffer to the public. Price—At market prices. Pre- 
ceeds—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Mortimer 
B. Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Expectca 
this week. 


% United States Freight Co. 


Nov. 9 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock (no par) io 
be offered to certain key employees of the company 
and its subsidiaries. Price—To be supplied by ameneé- 
ment. Proceeds—To pay balance of loan incurred tm 
purchasing said shares from Linden Securities Corp. 0% 
Oct. 5, 1956 at $28 per share. Underwriter—None. 


% U. S. Industries, Inc. 


Nov. 14 filed $6,000,000 convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due Dec. 1, 1971. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds For expansion and workin: 
capital. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


Venezuela Diamond Mines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 


Aug. 31 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (20 cents per share). Proceeds—For exploratio= 
and mining operations in Venezuela. Underwriter—Co- 
lumbia Securities Co., Inc., of Florida, Miami, Fla. 


Venture Securities Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 4 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock (par $)). 
Price—Initially at $25 per share. Proceeds—For invesi- 
ment. Underwriter—Venture Securities Corp., 26 Fed- 
eral St., Boston, Mass. 


Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, Calif. 

Aug. 24 filed $7,500,000 of convertible subordinates 
debentures due Sept. 1, 1976. Price—To be supplied hy 
amendment. Proceeds—$243,740 to redeem outstandirs 
4% debentures, series A, due 1960; balance for retire- 
ment of secured demand note. Underwriter—Kidde >. 
Peabody & Co., New York. Statement withdrawn. Coro- 
pany now plans stock offering to shareholders. (See 
under ‘‘Prospective Offerings.’’) 


Western States Natural Gas Co. 


Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of commen 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceesis 
—For development of oil and gas. Office—Felt Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Us-Can Securitie:, 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Wheland Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

May 23 filed $2,000,000 of convertible subordinated d=<- 
bentures due June 1, 1976, and 136,000 shares of commem 
the company’s account and 61,000 shares for a selling 
stockholder. Price — To be supplied by amendmer:. 
Proceeds—Together with proceeds from private sale ¢7 
$1,500,000 434% first mortgage bonds and $900,000 «*# 
3-year unsecured 412% notes to a group of banks, wis 
be used to retire outstanding series A and series B 5% 
first mortgage bonds, and for expansion program. Unde: - 
writers—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York; Courts é& 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: and Equitable Securities Corp., Nas*- 
ville, Tenn. Offering — Temporarily postponed. 





Wildcat Mountain Corp., Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 13 filed $800,000 of 6% subordinated cumulative- 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1976, and 6,000 shares of comme» 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of a $400 deber- 
ture and three shares of stock. Price — $500 per un. 
Proceeds—For construction and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Mountain recreation center. Underwriter—Non¢: 
offering to be made by officers and agents of compar. 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Aug. 28 filed $20,000,000 of 
bentures due 1976. Price—-To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — To redeem presently outstanding’ 
first mortgage bonds, to repay bank loans and tor e#- 
pansion program. Business—Meat packing firm. Un- 
derwriters—Smith, Barney & Co.: Glore Forgan & Co. 
and Hallgarten & Co., all of New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 


"0-year sinking fund dé- 


% Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 

N 75.000 shares of common steck (par $1) 
the company to certain of its employees 

its wholly-owned subsidiaries. 


Vov. & filed 
be offered by 
1 thos 


ald se Ol! 


oe 
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Prospective Offerings 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
May 31 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell in December $24,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Secu- 
rities Corp. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


Associated Truck Lines, Inc. 

Oct. 11 it was announced corporation plans to issue and 
sell $1,000,000 of 6% convertible subordinated debentures 
due Oct. 1, 1971 at par and 75,000 shares of common stock 
(par $3) at $11 per share (the latter for the account 
of selling stockholders). Proceeds—From sale of deben- 
tures, for expansion and working capital. Business—A 
short haul motor common carrier operating over 3,300 
miles or routes in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 
Office—Grand Rapids, Mich. Underwriter—Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass., and New York, 
N. Y. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. Probably not 
until January. 


Boulder Acceptance Corp., Boulder, Colo. 
July 16 it was announced company plans to offer and 
sell 3,000,000 shares of its common stock. Price—At par 
($6 per share). Proceeds—To construct hotel; set up in- 
stalment loan company; -and. for working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Allen Invest- 
ment Co., Boulder, Colo. Stock to be sold in Colorado. 


% Brazos River Gas Co. (Texas) 

Nov. 12 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of approximately 200,000 shares of common stock 
of this company, formerly Upham Gas Co. Price—Ex- 
pected to be about $5 per share. Pruceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Underwriters—Shields & Co. and Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., both of New York. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 15 it was reported company plans te issue and sell 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); 
W.C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). Offering—Expected in 1957. 


® Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

Nov. 13 stockholders voted to increase the authorized 
capital stock (par $12.50) from 12,000,000 shares to 13,- 
000,000 shares, the additional 1,000,000 shares being of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record Nov. 15, 
1956 on the basis of one new share for each 12 shares 
held; rights to expire on Dec. 3. Price—$47 per share. 
Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


@® Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (11/15) 

Bids are expected to be received by the company in 

Cleveland, Ohio, up to noon (EST) on Nov. 15 for the 

purchase from it of $7;800,000 of equipment trust cer- 

tificates due annually Oct. 23, 1957-1971, inclusive. Prob- 

— ee: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Salomon Bros. & 
utzler. 


Chicago & illinois Midland Ry. 
Sept. 29 it was announced the ICC has denied an ap- 
plication by this company for an exemption of $9,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds from the Commission’s bidding 
requirements. Proceeds—To retire $7,450,000 of 434% 
unsecured serial notes and to allow the company to buy 
299 box cars which it now leases. Underwriter—Halsey, 


Stuart & Co. Inc., may be included among the bidders 
for this issue. 


® Delaware Power & Light Co. (12/11) 

Oct. 26 it was announced company plans to sell 80,009 
shares ($8,000,000 of preferred stock. Proceeds — For 
construction program. Underwriter — To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: White, Weld 
& Co: and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Lehman 
Brothers; Ww. C. Langley & Co. and Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly). Registration—Planned 


for about Nov. 14. Bids—Expected to be received on 
Dec. 11. 


* Erie RR. (12/4) 

Bids will be received by company up to noon (EST) on 
Dec. 4 for the purchase from it of $2,505,000 equipment 
trust certificates to mature in annual installments in 
1-to-15 years. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Ine.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Eversweet, Inc. 
Oct. 15 it was reported that this company (a consolida- 
tion of Vita-Fresh Corp. and John H. King & Co.) plans 
early registration of 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$5 per share. Business—Producers of fresh orange 
— Underwriter—Burton J. Vincent & Co., Chicago, 


Flair Records Co. 
Aug. 13 it was reported companv plans to issue and sell 
to residents of New York State 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$2 per share. Underwriter—Foster-Mann 
Inc., New York. ; 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
Aug. 28 stockholders voted to increase the authorized 
indebtedness from $35,000,000 to $60,000,000 and to in- 
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crease the authorized common stock from _ 5,000,000 
shares to 10,000,000 shares. Underwriter—Eastman Dillion, 
Union Securities & Co., New York. 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Sept. 21 it was announced that the Attorney General of 
the United States, following reclassification of the shares 
of this corporation, plans to sell certain of the vested 
2,983,576 shares of new class B stock which will then 
be held. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 
Sept. 12, A. F. Tegen, President, announced that the 
stockholders are going to be offered approximately 
647,000 additional shares of common stock (par $5) early 
in 1957 on the basis of one new share for each 15 shares 
held. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acted as 
clearing agent in previous offering to stockholders. 


Hawaiian Telephone Co. 

July 30 it was announced that company plans to acquire 
a 15% participation with American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in a proposed $36,700,000 California-to-Hawaii 
cable and, if approved by the ‘irectors on Aug. 16, will 
be probably be financed by a debenture issue. Hawaiian 
Telephone Co.’s investment will be approximately $5,- 
500,000. Underwriter-——Probably Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York. 


High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, Luxembourg 

July 9 this Authority announced that an American bank- 
ing group consisting of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., The First 
Boston Corp. and Lazard Freres & Co. has been ap- 
pointed to study the possibility of a loan to be issued 
on the American market. The time, amount and terms 
will depend on market conditions. Proceeds —- To be 
loaned to firms in the Community for expansion of coal 
mines, coking plants, power plants and iron ore mines. 


Illinois Central RR. (12/11) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
Dec. 11 for the purchase from it of $9,000,000 equipment 
trust certificates to mature in 15 equal annual instal- 
ments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. -Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


interstate Fire & Casualty Co. 
Sept. 26 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
75,000 additional shares of common stock. Underwriter 
—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Offices— Chicago and 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 12, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly ). 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. (1/15) 

Oct. 4 it was reported that the company plans the issu- 
ance and sale of between $18,000,000 and $20,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds due 1987. Proceeds—For reduction of 
bank loans and construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
The First Boston Corp., and Glore, Forgan & Co. (joint- 
ly);; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—Expected to be received about Jan. 15, 1957. 


May Department Stores Co. 
July 19 it was announced that this company may under- 
take financing for one or more real estate companies. 
Proceeds — For development of branch stores and re- 
gional shopping centers. Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. and Lehman Brothers, New York. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 
July 2 it was reported that company is considering the 
sale of $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1986. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Drexel 
& Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids—Not ex- 
pected to be received until December or early in 1957. 
Company presently plans to issue and sell $22,000,000 of 
bonds in the next 16 months. 

National Bank of Detroit 
Nov. 1 it was announced bank is offering 263,400 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock to stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each 10 shares held as of 
Nov. 1, 1956; rights to expire on Nov. 21. Price—g$52 
per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus account. 
Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


National City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 
Nov. 5 it was announced Bank is offering to its 
stockholders of record Oct. 24, 1956 the right to subscribe 
on or before Dec. 3 for 100,000 additional shares of capi- 
tal stock (par $16) on the basis of one new share for each 
10 shares held. Price—$50 per share. Preceeds—To in- 
crease capital and surplus accounts. Underwriter—Mer- 
rill, Turben & Co., Inc., Cleveland, O. 

New England Electric System 
Jan. 3, 1956, it was announced company plans to merge 
its subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Elec- 
tric Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company 
during 1956. This would be followed by a $20,000,000 
first mortgage bond issue by the resultant company, the 
name of which has not as yet been determined. Under- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 


& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pie.ze, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in first half of 1957. 


New England Power Co. 

Jan. 3° it was announced company now plans to issue 
and sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds early in 
1957. Underwriters — To be determined by competi- 
uve bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, East- 
man-Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Wood, Struthers 
& Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly). 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. (1/8) 


Oct. 16 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $35,000,000 of 29-year debentures. Proceeds— 
To repay temporary borrowings. Underwriter — “o be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. Bids — Expected to be received on 
Jan. 8, 1957. 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 


Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


% New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

Nov. 83, Edgar H. Dixon, President, announced that this 
company plans to issue and sell $6,000,600 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
ablé bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co.:;-Blair & Co. Incorporated; The First Boston Corp.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. 
Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers. Offering—Expected in March, 1957. 


New York Central RR. (12/6) 


Bids will be received by the company on Dec. 6 for the 
purchase from it of $8,055,000 equipment trust certifi- 
cates dated Jan. 1, 1957 and to mature annually from 
Jan. 1, 1958 to 1972, inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 


Oct. 24 it was announced company plans to sell in the 
Spring of 1957, $25,000,000 of debt securities and an 
additional $20,000,000 in 1958. Proceeds — To finance 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co. Inc. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 
and’ Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Harriman Rivley & 
Co. dne.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly). 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 


Oct. 17, Earle J. Machold, President, announced that the 
company plans to sell in the near future $50,000,000 of 
convertible debentures. The stockholders on Dec. 4 will 
vote on approving this issue. Proceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriter—May be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co. (jointly). 


% North Jersey Trust Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Nov. 15 company offered to its stockholders of reeord 
Nov. 8, 1956 the right to subscribe on or before Dec. 3 
for 24,000 additional shares of capital stock (par $12.50) 
at the rate of two new shares for each three shares held. 
Price—$26 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus accounts. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Adams & Hinckley; and Rippel & Co. 


Northern Natural Gas Co. 
July 19 it was reported company plans to finance its 
1956 construction program (costing about $40,000,000) 
through issuance of debentures and treasury funds in 
latter part of year. Underwriter—Probably Blyth & Co., 
Inc. 


% Northern Pacific Ry. (1/9) 

Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
Jan. 9, 1956, for the purchase from it of about $7,700,000 
equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Offshore Gathering Corp., Houston, Texas ’ 
Nov. 18, 1955, David C. Bintliff, Pres., announced com- 
pany has filed an application with the Federal Power 
Commission for a certificate of necessity to build a 
364-mile submarine gas pipeline off-shore the coast of 
Louisiana from the Sabine River to the Gulf Coast of 
tne state of MisSissippl. it is estimated that this gatner- 
ing system will cost approximately $150,000.000. Type 
of financing has not yet Leen determined, but tentative 
plans call for private sale of first mortgage bonds and 
public offer of about $40,000,000 of securities (probably 
notes. convertible into preferred stock at maturitv. and 
common stock). Underwriter—Salomen Bros. & Hutzler, 
New York. 
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P Oklahoma Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ty! 26 it was announced company has been authorized 
y. the Oklahoma Securities Commission to issue and 

rd the State of Oklahoma $20,000,000 of its capital 

ab lich noo 2000, within organization and $10,000,000 

publicly), Proceeds—To organize or acquire seven sub- 


oo Business—A holding company. Underwriter 


Pacific Northwest Power Co. 
Aug. 13 it was reported company plans to sell about $32,- 
000,000 of common stock to the organizing companies and 
that arrangements are expected to be made to borrow 
up to $60,000,000 on a revolving bank loan which will be 
reduced through the sale of bonds to institutional in- 
vestors as well as the general public. Proceeds—To pay, 


in part, for cost of new power project C 
mated $217,400,000. project to cost an esti 


Palisades Amusement Park, Fort Lee, N. J. 


Aug. 21, Irving Rosenthal, President, announced that 
_ company plans to purchase another amusement park and 
merge the two and then sell stock to public. 


Pan Cuba Oil & Metals Corp. (Del.) 


April 9, Walter E. Seibert, President, announced that 
company will soon file a registration statement with the 
SLU picparatory to an equity offering planned to take 
Piace later this year. Business—To explore, drill and 
operate oil, gas and mineral properties in the United 


States, Cuba and Canada. ffi 
York ‘N.Y ada. Office—120 Broadway, New 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 


Sept. 12 it was announced compan lans to issue and 
sell $6,000,000 of first mortgage inasiea: Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
- bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 

Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


® Pennsylvania RR. (11/29) 


Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
Nov. 29 for the purchase from it of about $8,500,000 
equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


*% People’s Finance Corp., Denver, Colo. 
(12/10-14) 

Nov. 8 it was reported company plans to issue and:sell 

50,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible preferred 

stock (par $5). Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 

writer—Paul C. Kimball & Co., Chicago, Ill. z 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Sept. 24 it was indicated that the company next year 
will give consideration to refunding its $75,000,000 of 
short-term bank loans. After review, the company ‘will 
decide the most appropriate type of long-term borrow- 
ing, whether it be insurance loans, long-term bank 
borrowing, convertible debentures or straight -deben- 
tures. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New-York. 


Pittsburgh Rys. Co. 


May 4 it was announced that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. will offer to its stockholders rights to subscribe for 


540,651.75 shares of Pittsburgh Rys. Co. Price—About $6 
per share. 





Public Service Co. of Colorado 


Oct. 8 it was reported company plans the issue and sale 
of $30,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Expected to be received early in 1957. 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 


July 30 it was reported company may issue and sell about 
$30,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds — To retire 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly). Offering postponed. 


Puget Sound National Bank of Tacoma 
Oct. 18 it was announced stockholders will vote Nov. 14 
on approving a proposed offering of 25,000 additional 
shares of new capital stock on the basis of one new 
share for each three shares held. Price—$30 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 

Sept. 5 company offered not exceeding $61,600,000 of 
50-year income 5% debentures, series A, due Jan. 1, 2006, 
154,000 shares of common stock (no par), and cash 
equivalent to the unpaid portion of the preferred divi- 
dend which has been declared payable in 1956, in ex- 
change for its 616,000 shares of $100 par value 5% pre- 
ferred stock, series A, on the basis of $100 of deben- 
tures, one-quarter share of common stock and unpaid 
dividends of $2.50 per preferred share in exchange for 
each 5% preferred share. The offe: will expire on Dec. 31, 
1956, unless extended. Dealer-Manager — Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co., New York. Exchange Agent 
—The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Sept. 10 it was reported that the company plans long- 
term debt financing and/or issuance of additional com- 
mon stock. Proceeds—To redeem preferred stocks and 
for expansion program, etc. Underwriter — Probably 
Blair & Co. Incorporated, New York. 


Southern Counties Gas Co. of California 
Jan. 30 it was reported company may in the Fall offer 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. 

May 18, it was announced that this company, 50% owned 
by Alabama Power Co. and 50% by Georgia Power Co., 
subsidiaries of Southern Co., plans to issue debt securi- 
ties. Proceeds—Together with other funds, to construct 
and operate a $150,000,000 steam electric generating plant 
on the Coosa River in Alabama. Underwriter—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman, Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co. 
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Southwestern Public Service Co. 


Aug. 7 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell in February or March, 1957, $5,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds and to offer to stockholders 292,000 additional 
shares of common stock on a 1-for-14 basis. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & 
Co., New York. 


Texam Oil Corp., San Antonio, Texas 


Oct. 1 it was announced that the 1,000,000 additional 
shares of common stock, recently authorized by the di- 
rectors, will provide the company with the additional 
working capital it will require for further expansion. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. (12/10-21) 


Oct. 9 it was announced plans to issue and sell, subject 
to market conditions, $40,000,000 of debentures due 1976. 
Proceeds—-For expansion program, Underwriter—Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Line, Ltd. 


Nov. 1 it was announced public offering is expected late 
in December of $60,000,000 of 30-year debentures and 
$30,000,000 of common stock in units. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers (in 
U. S.) and Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. (in Canada). 


% United States National Bank of San Diego, Calif. 


Nov. 9 it was announced Bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders 65,000 additional shares of capital stock 
(par $10) on the basis of one new share for each 243 
snares held, subject to stockholders’ approval on Nov. 
15. Price — $27.50 per share. Proceeds — To purchase 
Pasadena-First National Bank and its two branches in 
Pasadena, effective Dec. 7, 1956. 


United States Rubber Co. 


June 29, H. E. Humphreys, Jr., Chairman, stated that 
issuance of convertible debentures is one of several 
possible methods the company has been considering for 
raising $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 which may be needed 
for plant expansion and working capital. He added that, if 
convertible debentures are issued, they will be offered 
pro rata to common stockholders. Underwriter—Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York. Offering—Expected by 1958. 


Walt Disney Publications, Burbank, Calif. 


Oct. 2 it was arnounced the company now proposes to 
offer to its common stockholders the right to subscribe 
for 186.500 additional shares of common stock (par $2.50) 
at the rate of one new share for each seven shares held’ 
(with an oversubscription privilege). Price—$20 per 
share. Proceeds — To retire short-term bank loans and 
for working capital. Underwriter — None. However, 
Atlas Corp., which owns about 17% of the common stock 
outstanding, will subscribe for any stock not taken by 
others. For every share subscribed for through exer- 
cise of primary and secandary rights, the stockholders 
would receive a further right to purchase until Nov. 30, 
1957, one additional share at $22. 


Washington Gas Light Co. 
June 7 it was announced company proposes to finance 
proposed new construction of pipeline in Virginia to 
cost about $3,380,000 from funds generated by operations, 
sale of common stock and temporary bank borrowings. 
Underwriter — The First Boston Corp., New York; and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Watson Brothers Transportation Co. (11/20) 
Nov. 5, it was announced public offering of an issue of 
619,776 shares of class A common stock (par $1) is 
planned. Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Underwriters—Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, 
lll., The First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb.; and Wachob- 
Bender Corp., Omaha, Neb. 
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People who make the invest- 
ment market a business, particu- 
larly those ‘engaged in the under- 
writing and distribution of cor- 
porate bonds, are not especially 
Sanguine atthe moment: 


Naturally things could change 
suddenly although there “is no 
indication of any such develop- 
ment immediately ahead. And in 
the absence of such promise the 
fuess is that things will pursue a 
decidedly slow course throug 
the balance of the -year. - i 

Major investment outlets, such 
as the big insurance companies 
and pension funds are looking 
toward the year-end and offer- 
ings have got to be attraetive to 
receive any attention in such 
eircles. 

, For a while it was possible to 
interest pension fund portfolio 


men, if not the insurance people. 
But now they séem to be on the 
same side for a change. 


_ Perhaps the life companies, be- 
ing not overly: burdened with 
free cash and signed up in other 
commitments are a bit less free- 
footed even’ than the pension 
funds. 

The effect of this underlying 
situation has been apparent in the 
market for new issues in recent 
weeks. The latest issue to slip a 
bit when. freed from: syndicate is 
Consolidated Edison Co. ef New 
York’s 4%4,% offer which dipped 
to a 4.20 basis when cut loose. 


Canadians Alse Slug¢ish 


According to those who have 
occasion to contact Canadian in- 
stitutional investment sources, 
much the same situation prevails 
across the border. 


If anything the situation is re- 
garded as a little tighter in some 
respects. Their money market is 
actually firmer than ours reflect- 
ing the fact that industrial expan- 
sion has been at a relatively 
faster pace, putting a heavier 
drain on available funds. 

Insurance companies, it was 
noted are realizing most attractive 
returns on advanees to such in- 
dustries, and@-“accordingly, are 


making loans direct. Some such 
companies have been formidable 
buyers in the U. S. market here- 
tofore. 


Public Service Electric 


Three groups entered bids for 
the $50 million of first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds put up 
by Public Service Electric & Gas 
Corp. with the successful syndi- 
cate paying the company a price 
of 100.51 for a 4%% _ interest 
rate. 


Fixing a price of 101.257 the 
gereup proceeded to plan for re- 
offering to the public for an in- 
dicated yield of 4.30%. 


The return proved attractive to 
potential buyers, but was appar- 
ently offset in some degree by the 
scale of call prices fixed by the 
issuer. Modest inquiry. greeted 
the offering, judging by prelim- 
inary inquiries. 


Slow Week Ahead 


Although the volume of new 
eorporate offerings has been any- 
thing but robust over a period of 


weeks, it promises to be even 
more slender in the week just 
ahead. 


With things slowed down to a 
walk and some potential bor- 
rowers still inclined to hold off 


in hope of more attractive rates 
in the money market, the Thanks- 
giving Day observance is tending 
to cut the impending calendar just 
about to the bone. 

The only corporate undertak- 
ings of any consequence in sight 
are Arizona Public Service Co.’s 
projected offering. of 200,000 
shares of preferred stock and 
Texas Power & Light’s $10 million 
of bonds. 


Two With Daniel Weston 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Ber- 
nard Livingston and Maurice Seid 
have become connected with Dan- 
iel D. Weston & Co., Ine., 9235 
Wilshire Boulevard. Mr. Living- 
ston was previously with Daniel 
Freeves & Co. , 


Marshall Co. Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Camilla Coppin 
is now affiliated with The Mar- 
shall Company, 30 North La Salle 
Street. 


With Walston & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—John J. Swee- 
ney has become connected with 
Walston & Co., Inc., 231 South 
La Salle Street. 


Joins Eaton Howard 


(Special to Tue PrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—Vila M. Stur- 
tevant is now connected with Ea- 
ton & Howard, Incorporated, 24 
Federal Street. 


Three With Inv. Planning 


* (Special to TazPrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Walling G. 
Kuekan, Robert Louis and James 
R. Thomas have joined the staff 
of Investors Planning Corporation 
of New England, Inc., 68 Devon- 
shire Street. 


With B. C. Morton 


(Special to Tw FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Philip E. 
Chew has become associated with 
B. C. Morton & Co., 131 State St. 


Two With King Merritt 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—David R. 
Bickford and Lewis I. Steinberg 
have become associated with King 
Merritt & Co., Inc., Third National 
Bank Building. 


Now With Gibbs & Co. 
(Special to Tae PinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass.—Nicholas 
B. Sharry has become affiliated 
with Gibbs & Co., 507 Main St. 
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Insurance Lower 


First Investors Corporation, Cis- 
ibutor of shares of mutual funds, 
id sponsor of its periodt 
ayment plans for 


Ow! 
+t} ian wri ee 
tne accumuta- 


tion of shares of Wellington Fund 
1d Mutual Investment Fund. Inc 
ports that beginning Oct. 1, 1956 


t cost of the 


the plans 


60 cents 


ie optional 
will be 


per 


msurance 
ider reduced 
trom month 
$'.000. to 50 
+{,000. The 


-ents will be dropped to 75 


per 


cents per month per 


“rated” cost of 90 


cents 


Che reduction applies not only to 


insured plans sold after Oct. 1, 
ut to payments made after Oct. 1 
1 plans already in force. The 
insurance companies that cover 


“irst Investors Corporation plans 
Life 
Hartford, 
Insurance 
The 


Compan: 


ismclude Connecticut General 


fasurance Company of 
The United States Life 
Company of New York, 
Continental Assurance 


and 


Chicago. 


Investing for Income 
through 


National Income Series 
amutual fund, the 
tive of which is t 
investment in «a di 


of bonds, preferred and commor! 


primary ob} 
i) provide an 
versified group 


stocks selected becuuse of thei 


relatively high current vield an 
reasonable expectance Of Its co! 
tinuance with regard to the ris| 
involved. and other 
information 
from your in 


Prospectus 
may be obtains 
vestment dealer or 


Nationa! Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 


120 Broaodway, New York 5, 


en 





| Prospectus from 
your investment dealer 
| CFC or PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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through Pt iy 
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Atomic Development Securities Co., Inc. 
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Securities Field to Press S.E.C. Fight Today 


At ten o’clock this morning the Securities and Excnange 
Commission will begin to hold hearings on its proposal to make 
six changes in the Statement of Policy—a set of rules which 
governs the oral. written and visual communication between 
mutual funds. mutual fund dealers, and shareholders and the 


general public. Acting in protest to five of the six changes will 
be representatives the National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc.; National Association of Investment Companies: Na- 
tional Association of Securities Administrators: the Association 
of Mutual Fund Plan Sponsors: and Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 

Tre NASD has reacted so strongly to the proposed changes 
that it broke openly with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
the matter. 


fro} 


ovel 
It is the first time since the NASD was formed as a quasi- 
official agency under the Maloney Act of 1938 that it has taken 


such a serious step. 

The five changes which the SEC wants to make and whica 
are disapproved by the securities field are 

(1) In past performance charts and tables, tne SEC does not 
want the results to show reinvested canital gains, even tnough 


do reinvest them 


to 


three-quarters of shareholders 


(2) It does not want mutual funds calculate reinvestment 


of investment income and capital gains under periodic payment 
plans. 
(3) It wants mutual funds to show yields by relating the 


annual dividend to an average monthly offering price instead of 
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to the original cost of the shares. 
(4) In any discussion cf capital gains, it wants an explanation 
of the taxes involved 
(5) It wants mutual funds to emphasize even further the 

sales charge 
WelLington Executives markets over the near- and long- 
2 term. At the sarme meetings. Mil- 
lo Tour West ton Fox-Martin, manager of dealer 

A swine through the West relations for Wellington, will re- 
shortly after the pre-election tours View any of the important devel- 
of political candidates, will be Opments in the fast-growing mu- 
urdertaken by officials of the $500 tual funds industry. 
million Wellington Fund = this The first of these meetings fo 
month. Coming just one week investment dealers will be held 
after the Presidential election, the on Tuesday, Nov. 13 just one 
series.of meetings for investment week after the election—at the 
dealers and securities salesmen Hotel Continental in Kansas City, 
will cover many important phases Mo. The second meeting on Thurs- 
of the economic and securities da Nov. 15, will be held at the 
picture. Missouri Athletic Club it St. 

A. Mover Kulp. Chairman of Louis, Mo. Later in the month, 
Wellington’s investment commit- on Nov. 27 and Nov. 29. Mr. Kulp 
tee and one of the most experi- and Mr. Fox-Martin will speak on 
enced money managers in the the same subjects in two other 
country, will discuss the election mid-western cities—Nov. 27 in the 
results and their impact on the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. 
business outlook and_ securities Paul and Nov. 29 in Chicago. 
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National’s Sales Hit 
Record $53 Million 
the Na- 


mutual 
n investors dur- 


Purchases of shares of 
tional Securities Series of 
funds by long-tei 


t 
first 10 


ing the months of 1956 
averaged $5.3 million per month 


and totaled a record high of $53,- 
016,611 for the period, compared 


with $49,372,141 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1955, according 
to figures released by E. Waln 
Hare, Vice-President of National 
Securities & Research Corpora- 
tion. sponsors and managers of 
the Series. 

Total net assets of the seven 
funds in the National Securities 


Series aggregated $284,428,300 as 
of Oct. 31, 1956, against $249,042,- 
089 a year ago, Mr. Hare reported. 


October purcnases also were 
ahead of last year and, despite 
uncertain markets, were the sec- 


ond hest 


added. 


October in history, he 


Wellington Fund sales in Octo- 
ber were the largest for any simi- 
lar month in the Fund’s 27-yea1 
history, A. J. Wilkins, Vice-Presi- 
dent, reported. Gross sales of Wel- 
lington in October reached $7,- 
890,000 compared with $6.566,000 
in October last year, an increase 
of $1,324,000. Mr. Wilkins stated 
that Wellington Fund sales in the 
first 10 months of this year to 
Oct. 31 reached a record $83.997,- 
600 compared with $56,723.000 in 
the similar 10 months of 1955, for 
a gain of $27,074,000, or 48% 
ahead of last year to date. 


Incorporated Income Fund gales 
for October exceeded $3,000,000 
and were the largest for any 
month since its shares were first 
offered to the public. 


U. S. Has 83% 


More than 50 million television 
receivers are in use in the world 
with the United States accounting 
for 39 million or neariy 80% of 
the total. according to the Novem- 
ber issue of “Keeping Up” by 
Television Shares Management 
Corp. The corporation sponsors 


and manages the Television-Elec- 


tronics Fund of Chicago which 
has assets of $132.6 million in- 
vested in the television and elec- 
tronics inaustries Accoroing to 
a recent survey, other leading 
countries are England with 6 mil- 
lion sets in use, Canada wit» 2.2 
illio Russia 1 million, West 
500,000, France 360,000, 


300,000, the publication 


A. G. Edwards Acds 
: t THE FIN \L CHI 
ST. LOUIS. Mo. Jackson P. 
Raver has joined the staff cf A. G. 


409 North Eiehth 
New York 


Exchanges. 


Edwards & Sons, 
Street, 


and M 


members of the 
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Fidelity Fund 
Assets Now at 
$238 Million 


Fidelity Fund reported a total 
net assets of $238,581.663 on Sept. 
36. This is an increase of approxi- 


mately 9.7% over the net asset 
value of $217,596.660 on Dec. 31, 


1955, and approximately 17.8% 
over the net asset value of $202,- 
366.245 as of Sept. 30, 1955. The 
number of shares outstanding and 
the number of shareholders at- 
tained new highs as of Sept. 30, 
1956. Fidelity Fund now has over 
52,500 shareholders, an increase of 


33.6% 


over a vear ago. 
Net asset value per share as of 
Sept. 30, 1956, was $14.46 com- 
pared with $14.80 as of Dec. 31, 


1955, and $14.19 on Sept. 30, 1955. 
On Sept. 25, 1956. a dividend of 11 
cents per share was paid by the 


fund from investment income, 
bringing the total for th2 first 
nine months of the vear to 33 


cents per share compared with 30 
cents for the same period of 1955. 

New York Capital Fund of 
Canada, Ltd. net assets on Sept. 
30, 1956 totaled $27,566,059, equal 


to $31.27 a share on the 881,454 
shares outstanding at the end of 


the quarter, compared with $23,- 
245,967 or $31.87 a share on 886,- 


229 shares as of June 30, and 
$28,572,242 or $28.57 a share on 


1,000,000 shares on Sept. 30, 1955, 


Portfolio Changes 


Common stock portfolio changes 
by Philadelphia Fund in the third 
quarter of 1956 included: New 
items to the portfolio—American 
Gas & Electric, Burroughs, Dela- 
ware Power & Light, International 
Petroleum, North American Avia- 
tion, Pennsylvania Salt, Phillips 
Petroleum, A. O. Smith, and 
Standard Oil of California. Addi- 
tions to ho!dings Boeing Air- 
plane, Dow Chemical, General 
Motors, Lockheed, National Gyp- 
Sperry Rand Republic 

These items were elim- 
inated—Atclhison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Borg Warner, Corning Glass 
Works, Firestone Tire & Rubber, 
Rcchester Gas & Electric. 


ie. 


and 


SUM, 
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October sales volume of Inves- 
tors Planning Corporation of 
America was more than double 
that of October, 1955. The firm 
sold $6,731,536 worth of mutual 
funds last month, compared with 
$3.254.741 in October, 1955. Sales 
for the first 10 months of 1956 
have totaled $47,117,179, Mr. Ben- 
edick stated, up nearly 66% from 
the $28,439,236 for the same pe- 
riod last year. 

= | 
} 
; 


13 cents a snare from in- 
vestment income, and 45 
cents a share trom capital 


gains, both payable 


De- 


cember 20, 1956 to share- 





holders of record Novem- 


ber 26, 1956. 
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according to the fund’s quarterly 
report to stockholders. 

During the 1956 September 
quarter, the fund added Loblaw 
Groceterias convertible sinking 
fund debentures to its investment 
portfolio and through the exercise 
of rights purchased additional 
shares of Excelsior Life Insurance 


Company, Ford Motor Company 
of Canada Limited, The British 
American Oil Company Limited, 


Westminister 
Limited, 
The Steel 
Limited. 
Reductions were effected in 
holdings of Loblaw Companies 
Limited, Class B: Trans Mountain 
Oil Pipe Line Company; Royalite 
Oil Company, Limited preferred: 


Paper Company, 
Ventures Limited and 
Company of Canada, 


Powell River Company Limited: 
and Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Limited shares. Holdings of 
Kilembe Copper Cobalt Ltd. 


shares were eliminated. 

As of Sept. 30, 1956 the fund’s 
assets were invested as follows: 
stocks. 89°: Canadian Govern- 
ment and corporate obligations, 
7%: and non-Canadian obliga- 
tions, 47. Non-Canadian securi- 
ties, which include Canadian in- 
corporated companies having their 
assets outside of Canada com- 
prised one-third of Sept. 30 hold- 
ings. 


Gas Industries Fund, in a report 
to shareholders covering the six 
months’ period ended Sept. 30, 
states that the very survival of the 
“free World” may depend upon 
the continuing availability of the 
vast reserves of crude oil in the 
Middle East. These reserves con- 
stitute about three-quarters of the 
known reserves of the “free 
world” and are about one-half 
owned by U. S. interests. . The 
fund expresses confidence that an 
answer to the Suez problem will 
eventually be found, but adds that 
at the present time only about 
714% of the assets of Gas Indus- 
tries Fund are invested in compa- 
nies with a stake in the Middle 
East. 

The report shows total net as- 
sets of $53,034,973 compared with 
$37,147,061 a year ago, an increase 
of almost $16,000,000. The net as- 
set value per share on Sept. 30 
was $13.79 as compared with 
$12.68 a year earlier. 


Philadelphia Fund 
29.5% increase in net assets in the 
12 months ended Sept. 30, 1956, 
according to the fund’s quarterly 
report to shareholders. The in- 
crease boosted assets to a total of 
$4.622,220 or $17.82 a share on 
Sept. 30, last, after payment of 98 
cents per share in capital gains in 


recorded a 


the preceding 12-month period. 
This compares with a total of 


$3,566,922 on Sept. 30, 1955, equal 
to $17.38 a share. 


Keystone Funds 
Report Portfolio 
Performances 


Long-term government bond 
prices have declined nearly 9% 
since 1956, according to the latest 
annual report of Keystone Dis- 
count Bond Fund, Series B-4. 
During this ten-year period, the 
fund showed an increase in share 
asset value of 42%, assuming re- 
investment of realized profits. The 
mangement credits this perform- 
ance to the favorable stimulus of 
business prosperity on the dis- 
count bonds of U. S. corporations 
held by the Fund, and to its posi- 
tion in selected Latin-American 
issues. 

Total net assets on Sept. 30 
were $65,780,708, compared with, 
a year ago, $64,357,977. 

Figures released in the annual 
report of Keystone High-Grade 
Comméen Stock Fund, Series S-1, 
reveal that a reduction in the 
fund’s holdings in the banking, 
insurance and finance fields (from 
14% to 6.1%) during the year 
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was Offset by increases in steel 
and metals (from 10.2% to 17.8%) 
and in machinery (from 3% to 
8.6%). Income payments to share- 
holders were 8% above 1955 dis- 
tributions, while over-all capital 
value gained 44 cents during the 
period, adding back the realized 
profits distribution. 


Total net assets on Sept. 30 
were $10,579,495, compared with, 
a year ago, $8,835,236. 


According to figures released in 
the Oct. 31 semi-annual report, 
Keystene Fund of Canada demon- 


strated down-side strength in the 
March-to-September market de- 
cline. During this period, the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
fell off 7.1%, the Toronto Indus- 
tial Average dropped 3.1‘ and 
the Montreal Industrials slumped 
9.3%, while the fund’s asset value 


receded only seven cents, or about 
one-half of one percent. 

Oil and gas investments were 
increased from 11.8% to 23.3% 
of the portfolio during this time, 
and heavier positions were taken 
in utilities, steel and iron. Paper, 
finance and mining commitments 
were reduced, and new money was 


placed in electrical equipment, 
building and chemicals. 
Total net assets on Sept. 30 


were $10,609,430, compared 
a year ago, $8,852,490. 


with, 


Personal Progress 

The appointments of Lindsay 
C. Hamilton as Vice-President and 
Treasurer, and of Leonard I. 
Axelrad, as Assistant Sales Mana- 
ger, of the Future Planning Corp. 
of 112 W. 34th St., mutual funds 
sales organization, were announced 
today by Karl D. Pettit Jr., Pres- 


ident of the recently-established 
firm. 

Mr. Hamilton was’ formerly 
Business Manager of Sudamtex, 


S. A., a subsidiary of United Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Inc. for 
five years. He has also been a 
buyer for Sears Roebuck Co. and 
more recently a development 
analyst for the Celanese Corpora- 
tion. A graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, Mr. Hamilton was with the 


U. S. Air Force during World 
War II. 

Mr. Axelrad is a graduate of 
Cornell '‘University Graduate 
School of Business and Public 
Administration with a degree of 
M.B.A. and also has a B.S. from 
Cornell. He was _ previously a 


market analyst with Sears Roe- 
buck. 
Future Planning Corp., founded 


a year ago, has some 300 full-time 


and part-time salesmen and wo- 
men. 
Robert T. Haslam was ap- 


pointed a member of the advisory 
board of Gas Industries Fund of 
Boston, has just been announced 
by James H. Orr, President. Mr. 
Haslam was for a number of years, 
prior to 1950 a Vice-President and 
director of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). At the present 
time, Mr. Haslam is a director of 
and a consultant to W. R. Grace 
& Co., a director and member 
of the executive committee of 
American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and a director of Tropical 
Gas Company. 


Malcolm I. Ruddock, member of 
the law firm of Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft, New York 
City, has been elected a director 
of New York Capital Fund of 
Canada, Ltd., investment company. 


Closed-End News 


Adams Express Company an- 
nounced today that the net as- 
set value of its common stock at 
Sept. 30, 1956 is estimated at 
$29.99 per share, on the 3,172,752 


shares outstanding. The net as- 
set value on Dec. 31, 1955 was 
$30.08 per share on _ 2,643,960 
shares then outstanding. Its hold- 
ings of American International 


Corporation, a majority-owned 


subsidiary, is included at net as- 
set value at both dates. 


American International Corpo- 
ration, announced today that the 


net asset value of its common 
stock at Sept. 36, 1956 is esti- 


mated at $18.24 per share on the 
2.250.600 shares outstanding. The 
net asset value on Dec. 31, 1955 
was $18.49 per share on 1,876,000 
shares then outstanding. 


Petroleum Corporation of 
America announced today that 
the net asset value of its common 
stock on Sept. 30. 1956 is esti- 
mated at $19.67 per share on the 
1,970,400 shares outstanding. The 
net asset value on Dec. 31, 1955 
was $18.47 per share on 1.642.000 
shares then outstanding after ad- 
justment for the 100% stock 
distribution in March, 1956. 


DIF Assets Now 
$64.3 Viillion 


Total net assets of Diversified 
Invesiment Fund, Inc. were $64.- 
307,195 on Sept. 30, 1956—a gain 
of more than $6 million over the 
total of $58,344,803 a year ago. Net 
asset value per share at the end 
of September was $9.30—a moder- 
ate increase of approximately 2% 
over the share value 12 months 
earlier, adjusted for securities 
profits distributed to shareholders. 

During the last three months of 
lower bond prices, the fund has 
added to its bond holdings Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 37%ss, 1990; Champion 
Paver and Fibre Company, debs., 
3°48, 1981: Jersey Central Power 
and Light Company, Ist mtge.. 
4'ss, 1986; Pacific Telephone and 
Telegrap' Company, debs., 4%xs, 
1988; and Procter and Gamble 
Company, debs., 37s, 1981. 

During this same period, the 
fund has added the shares of Inland 





Steel Company to its common 
stock holdings. 
Eliminated from investments 


were preferred shares of El Paso 
Natural Gas Company, 515% 
cum., and holdings of common 
stock in Columbus and Southern 
Ohio Electric Company, Southern 
Pacific Company, United States 
Rubber Company and Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company. 

On Sept. 30, 1956, fund assets 


were balanced between 32% in 
bonds and preferred stocks and 
€8% in cOmiron stocks, compared 


to 31% and 68.8% a earlier. 


With Palmer, Pollacchi 


(Synecia 


year 


l to Tue FINANCIAL 

BOSTON, Mass.—Arthur B. Mc- 
Williams has joined the staff of 
Palmer, Pollacchi & Co., 84 State 
Street. 


Reynolds Adds to Staff 


CHRGNICLE ) 


(Specia] to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CONCORD, N. H.—Frank ‘N. 
Mitchell is now associated with 


teynolds & Co. 


With J. L. Brady Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Robert L. 
Gallant has become affiliated with 
J. L. Brady & Co., 27-Elm Street. 


With R. F. Campeau 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, Mich.—Dean 4. 
Cannon has become connected 
with R. F. Campeau Company, 
Penobscot Building. 

Joins Roney Staff 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Ro- 
man Niemezyk is now associated 
with Wm. C. Roney & Co., Grand 


Rapids National Bank Building. 


Two With Mutual 


(Special to THE F1 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Laurence 
Peterson and LeRoy Sickel are 
now ‘with Mutual Distributors, 
Inc., 1016 Baltimore Avenue. 
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The Security I Like Best 


the diversification activities in 
recent years in related industries. 
However, A-M still emphasizes 
research to improve its industrial 
finishes, heavy duty maintenance 
paints and decorative finishes. 
New sales and earnings records 
were established in the O-Cedar 
Division -during 1955. For years 
O-Cedar has set the standard of 
excellence for household sponge 
mops and is the leading manufac- 
turer today. Continuous research 


to preduce efficient designs and 
improve quality has contributed 
much toward its success. New 
products currently being intro- 
duced are expected to add sub- 


stantially to earnings. 

Through the acquisition of 
Stoner-Mudge, American-Marietta 
obtained important and basic di- 
versification and became one of 
the country’s major producers of 
chemical coatings for lining tne 
interior of food and beverage cans. 

American-Marietta expects to 
benefit tremendously from _ the 
expansion projects it started dur- 
ing 1955. This expansion provided 
for the construction of additional 
facilities at several locations where 
demand had exceeded productive 
capacity. 

The ultimate test of any expan- 
sion program is growth in equity 
and earnings, as well as the pros- 
pects of future dividend growth. 
While much of A-M’s growth has 
resulted from rapid expansion of 
existing properties, a substantial 
measure of its progress has come 
from acquisitions. It must, how- 
ever, be noted that the program 
has been one of judicious entry 
into fields which are growing at 
a considerably faster rate than the 
rest of the economy. The concen- 
tration on acquisitions in the con- 
struction and building products 
area is indicative. 

In terms of sales, earnings, 
working capital and book value, 
1955 witnessed a new high mark 
in growth for each of these items. 
1956 is showing a continuation of 
this trend, with increases regis- 
tered over last year in each of 
these items for the first nine 
months. 

The management 
American-Marietta 
for a considerable amount of 
cecentralized authority vested in 
numerous high-calibre executives 
located at the headquarters of 
various divisions and subsidiaries. 
To provide a continuous flow of 
management personnel for future 
growth, men everywhere through- 
out the organization are constant- 
ly being developed to assume the 
responsibilities of more important 
positions. In addition to the man- 
agement strength that comes from 
ceveloping the talents of its own 
people, American-Marietta obtains 
many exceptional executives 


oOLLey “Or 
Co. provides 


through its acquisition of other 
businesses. 
The earning record for A-M is 


also continuing to reflect the re- 
sults of this aggressive program, 
as outlined previously. They re- 
ported all-time record high sales 
and earnings for both the third 
quarter and nine months of 1956. 
After preferred share dividend re- 
quirements, earnings applicable to 
the 3,755,900 common shares were 
$2.47 per share, of which $1.03 was 
earned during the third quarter. 
Earnings per common share for 
the nine months of 1955 were 
$2.01, after adjustment for the 
recent 5 for 4 stock split. These 
earnings do not include any oper- 
ation of Dragon Cement, acquired 
in October of 1956. On an annual 
pro forma basis, Dragon would 
contribute about $4.66 earnings per 
common share of American-Mari- 
etta issued in the acquisition of 
Dragon. Earnings for the full year 


equity market. 


of 1956 should approach the $3.75 


level per share compared to $2.90 


for fiscal 1955. 


The fourth quarter invariably 


makes the most sizable contribu- 
tion 


year. Consequently, I expect A-M 


to A-M’s earnings for the 


in 1956 to again surpass all pre- 
vious annual sales and earnings 
records. 


I consider American-Marietta 


common shares one of the most 
attractive growth equities avail- 
able in today’s highly selective 


These common 
shares are actively traded in the 
Over-the-Counter Market. 











Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf : 


Capital Formation in Residential 
Real Estate: Trends and pros- 
pects—Leo Grebler, David M. 
Blank, and Louis Winnick— 
Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. (cloth) $10. 

Economic Analysis — Edmund 
Whittaker—John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.—$6.50 


Foreign 





SS 














Labor Information 


Three bulletins available, 
“Labor in India,’ “Labor in 
Chile,” and “Latin American 


Labor Legislation’—VU. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau cf 
Labor’ Statistics, 341 Ninth 
Avenue, Rm. 1025, New York 1], 
ee. Be 


Freedom From Money Worries— 
Price a Patton and Martna Pat- 
ton—Citadel Press, New York, 





N. Y.—$3.50. 

From Merchants to “Colour Men”: 
Five Generations of Samuel 
Wetherill’s White Lead Busi- 


ness—Miriam Hussey —Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 291 
South 34th Street, Philacelphia 
4. Fa. 

Industry Nobody Really Kzows— 
Story of the oil industry—Cralg 
Thompson—on request—Presi- 


dent, Gulf Oil Corporetion, 
P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 32, 
Pa. 

Money Management, Your Auto- 


mobile Dollar—Money Manage- 
ment Institute, Household Fi- 


nance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. (paper) 
10 cents. 

O. E. E. C. Publications (Organ- 
ization for European Economic 
Cooperation) — Bulletin of new 
publications—O. E. E. C. Mis- 
sion Publication Ofice, 2000 P 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D;~C. 


Pedestrians, Grow Up and Live 
Safety pamphlet aimed at aduit 
pedestrians—Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies, Public Educa- 


tion Department, Harttord, 
Conn. 

School Planning and Building 
Handbook — N. L. Engethardt, 


N. L. Englehardat, Jr., and Stan- 
ton Leggett—F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y.—$12.75. 

Something New: Credit Hoarding 
—_Study—Standard Factors Cor- 
poration, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Where Do Engineers Work in In- 
dustry — Survey — American 
Society of Tool Engineers, 10709 
Puritan, Detroit 38, Mich. 
(paper) on request. 
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Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: . 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)___-__-_-__ Nov 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons) 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—dally average (bbis. of 
42 gallons each) __- oy 
Crude runs to stills— 
Gasoline output (bbls.)- 





Nov 


Nov 


Kerosene output (bblis.) monn en ennn en en eee nnn nnmownnn NOT 
Distiiate Tus -cll cutpat ¢bdis.) —..... Nov 
Residual fuel off output (bbis. )......._.__ _. Nov. 


Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at------------! Vov 


eR a seca nsec cciees ineanen conn ieinaitanieltoast atlas No 
pe ee eS Ue | a ae -- Nov 
Dasaues Tiel Ct CHDIS.) Ob nd cer ewmnnemanntnennn NOV, 
ASSOCLATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_.-.-_~----~---~--~- Nov 


Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)— Nov. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
pi i er Nov 


a Ree a a EF 
ag | a a eee |: 
ee a eee eee ee eye meer Nov 
a ee eee ee Vov 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) .............................. Nov. 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) _............................... NOV. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 


SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE == 100 ~_---.-_-.______--. Nov. 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: : 
misetic cutput (in 000 kw2.) ——............._._.......-_.-.. Nov. 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & . 
BRADGIREEMT, INC... enews NOV. 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: y 
gk Se a ee eee anne) a Nov 
Pig tron (per gross ton)... _..--_....—- =. ~~ Nov. 
Scrap steel (per gross ton )__...__..._....__...._._.........~==2 NOV. 


METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 












































Domestic refinery at-.-_----~- = Nov. 
Ne NN a in re eiehions DOV, 
SeURree Ghee STOW BE) ie eens Nov. 
aan I) scl asc ete icc ciet eben Nov. 
EE EE ey eee ce ee ee Rov. 
Zine (Hast Bt: Lows) et... ee iitateg NOY. 
MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
vy. 8. Government Bonds........._...__...... — Nov. 
Average corporate —...-----~~...--__.__--------------- —-Nov. 
i a Nov 
Aa ee et Fe ae ee ae ee ee ee 
, a ae eS a —— Nov 
TI ic cnbiatak vin enelinneniarniciteamnmencniaieenpaniacamaaieiti --Nov 
Ratiroad Group —.............<......_....__...........------= NOV 
Public Utilities Group_--~- a Nov 
Industrials Group —_ — Nov. 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: ; 
uw. 6. Gevernment Bonds..............-... Nov. 
Average corporate ___.----~----~----~--~-~--~---~------------= Nov. 
0 ee = Nov. 
BB orn nt en rr ne rn nn new n rw enn= -- Nov 
| Nov 
nese ee Nov 
ee ee a a Nov 
Public Utilities Group-—-------------- -- Nov 
Industrials Group —~_-~~-----~- Nov 
MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX Nov 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: - 
Orders received (tons)_-__----____-------..-----—----- —--= + OV 
Production (tons) ~~. ._~-..--~-__~------------—-----= Nov 
Percentage of activity_._____-_-_-_----_-------------------- Nov. 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period_-__----------—- — Nov. 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVERAGE = 100 —_.--.~.--~_----~-----~-------- Nov 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—t 

















Number of shares.__.._.___---- = at oe 
ee ee ee —————————E— ct. 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales__-_-------~---- Oct. ; 
Customers’ short sales___.........--..-. -- 2 + 
Customers’ other sales__ ated a aieaai ya 

OES ct 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales_._..__-__----__---------- Oct. : 
Short sales _........----.---..------..--- --—--------- Oct. 
i  -—_=See eee aee --Oct 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— : 

Mummies Gf ShOTO6.... .6cese dca nsnbonaccoceeteeeunboesan Oct 

®WOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. ¥. STOCK 


EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total round-lot sales— 











Short sales __ Oct. 

I Sn --Oct. 

Co SEE a ae a eee Oct 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

I ee ee. ceninenicianamaistone: Oct. 
I aa Ls eesveninanenananeads Oct. 
SUN Ra EES sere per eae Oct 

I ct nin Oct 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

ES EIDE LEE EE EE eee Oct 
Sg * a Ee oe eee ee een Oct. ; 
nS ee a ee ae ena ee eatery eee eee Oct 

ee sn ee ee SS ee Oct 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

ne eee aye ee ee ree Oct 
I a Oct. 
NS SSNS IE SE a eine ener eters nee enone Oct 

0 Ug ES. a er ee a ae ae ee Oct 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

I NNN a a a Oct 
OE ee ee ee eS ae Oct 
ESL ELTA AON DLS ON Oct 

pS EN LEER TSE eS fe ae BES aw Ct. 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SE RIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 
Commodity Group— 

ES EE Ee aT OS SETS Nov 

OES LE EEE EET 

0 eee eee eee. Nov. 

UE Sa Se eee ee oe ee ee ee Nov. 

All commodities other than farm and foods_.__-___----__ Nov. 

“Revised figure. { Inc ludes 1,018,000 barrels of foreign crude 

as of Jan. 1, 1956, as against Jan. 1, 1955 basis of 125,828,319 


Monthly Investment Plan. 
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Indications of Current 


Latest 
Week 
$109.4 


6,981,100 
* 7,853,000 
26,620,000 

2,507,900 
12,477,000 

7,835,000 


172,626,000 
35,235,000 
158,685,000 
42,071,000 


800,272 
663,919 


> 


1,014,000 
8,682,060 
2,932,000 
97 
5, 


$22 
16 
11 

772,000 
1 160,000 
330,000 
496,000 


10,5 


124 
11,522,000 
219 


5.622c 
$63.04 
$59.63 


35.700c 
34.700c 
109.750c 
16.000c 
15.60G6c 
13.506c 


$0.73 
98.09 
101.47 
100.49 
98.25 
$2.79 
96.54 
96.41 
99.52 


372,488 
282,327 
96 


490,515 


109.48 


1,044,342 
$57,470,360 
755,729 
6,587 
749,142 
$37,294,134 
205,480 
205,480 


481,950 


379,160 
8,201,770 
8,580,870 


1,058,420 
185,960 
$00,980 

,086,950 


- 


254,190 

22,600 
279,910 
302,510 


406,350 
79,090 


1,718,960 

287,650 
1,685,130 
1,972,780 


tBased on new annual capacity of 
tNumber of orders not reported since introduction of 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 





. Thursday, November 15, 1956 


The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


latest week or month available. 


Previous 
Week 
100.1 


*2,463,000 


6,998,200 
7,670,000 
25,931,000 
2,680,000 


12,339,000° 


7,742, 000 


171,985,900 
34,516,000 
*157,268,000 
47,493,000 


816,203 
667,997 


$350,139,000 
165,918,000 
184,221,000 
166,045,000 
16,176,090 


10,440,000 
642,000 


128 


11,487,000 


271 


5.622c 
$63.04 
$57.50 


35.700c 
34.350c 
112.250c 
16.000¢c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


90.45 
98.25 
101.47 
100.32 
98.25 
93.08 
96.69 
98.41 
99.52 


> Nh 
foe) 
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240,275 
278,432 

97 
401,797 


109.49 


973,024 
$59,589,680 


690,029 
6,038 
683,991 
$34,093,982 


157,590 
157,590 


479,170 


1,043,320 
186,980 
825,600 

1,012,580 


220,420 

15,700 
248,940 
264,640 


364,152 


Month 
Ago 
101.4 


2,495,000 


7,021,650 
7,697,000 
26,687,000 
2,096,000 
13,268,000 
7,718,000 


176,000,600 
33,243,600 
151,805,000 
47,299,000 


815,004 
683,323 


0 230, 000 
1,356,000 
8, 374 000 
1,207,000 
7,667,000 


3 
2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
7 
5 
27 


10,410,000 
640,000 


127 
11,300,000 
259 


5.622c 
$63.04 
$56.17 


39.675c 
36.975c 
104.625c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


91.69 
99.04 
102.96 
101.14 
$9.04 
93.52 
98.25 
99.04 
100.00 
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376.635 
280,809 

95 
503,380 


109.18 


.326,602 
72,812,006 


Noe 


918,082 
6,282 
911,800 
,355,344 


~] 


$4 
228,610 
228,610 


604,320 


418,940 
10,768,540 
11,187,480 


— 


,386,190 

237,430 
,227,810 
,465,240 


a) 


311,300 
26,300 
318,640 
344,840 


611.56: 

64,7 
531, 
596,55 


2 309,05: 
328.45 
078, ne 
7 


,406, 


N to 


5.2 
8.9 
4.1 
7.6 


999 


Year 
Ago 
99.2 


2,334,000 


6,777,100 
7,561,000 
26,433,006 
2,211,000 
11,691,000 
3,076,000 


152,004,000 
36,444,000 
151,988,000 
45,932,000 


804,261 
6695, 394 


$267,920,000 
162,168,000 
105,752,000 
62,163,900 
43,589,000 


10,194,009 
481,000 


128 
10,878,000 
297 


5.174c 
$59.09 
244.563 


42.800c 
43.500c 
96.259c¢ 
15.500c 
15.3006c 
13.00C¢ 


95.50 
107.93 
111.62 
109.79 
107.80 
102.89 
106.2) 
108.16 
109.24 


973,161 
$50,879,324 


,158 
4,634 


$36,935,557 


373,800 
8,772.27 
9,146,070 


1,143,480 
193,289 
59,100 
,252,380 


he 
J 
~~ 
X 


229,470 

18,240 
222,020 
,260 


,050 
4.870 
7, tat 


+ 
462,600 


C00 
54 39 
350 
240 ’ 


128,363,000 tons 





ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 
Production of primary aluminum in the U. 8S. 
(in short tons)—-Month of September__ 
Stocks of aluminum (short tons) end of Sept. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Steel ingots and steel for castings produced 
(net tons)—-Month of October 


Shipments of steel products (net tons )p— 

Month of September : ae 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR—Month of October (in 


millions): 
Total new construction acuta 
Private construction ‘ 
Residential building (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units__ 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousexeeping suet 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm ) 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Office buildings and warehouses 
Stores, restaurants, garages 
Other nonresidential buiiding 
Religious 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous 
Farm construction 
Public utility —- 
Railroad 2 
Telephone and telegraph 
Other public utility 
All other private 
Public construction 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential building 
Military facilities 
Highway 
Sewer and water . 
Public service enterprises 
Conservation and development 
All other public 5 sai ; 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
October (000’s omitted): 

Total U. S. construction 
Private construction 
Public construction 
State and municipal 
Federal 


COAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES )—Month 
of October: 
Bituminous coal and lignite (net tons) 
Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons) 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—1947-49 Average— 100— 
Month of October: 

Adjusted for seasonal variations 
Without seasonal adjustment __- 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE— 
Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consumers— 
Month of August (000’s omitted) bce 
Revenue from ultimate customers—month of 
August = 
Number of ultimate customer: S at Aug. a 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 
CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL 
TION)—Month of September: 

Contracts closed (tonnage )—estimated 
Shipments (tonnage )—estimated 


( AMERI- 
CONSTRUC- 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION—TREASURY DEPT. 
As of Aug. 31 (000’s omitted)... _______ 
MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
100 COMMON STOCKS—Moninh of October: 
Industrials (125) 
Railroads (25) 
Utilities (not incl. 
Banks (15) 
Insurance (10) Sa 
Average (199) ____ 


Amer. Tel. & Tel.) a 


MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 
PLANTS IN U. S.—AUTOMOTIVE MANU- 


FACTURERS’ ASSN.—Month of Posatchismecache 


Total number of vehicles 
Number of passenger cars 
Number of motor trucks 
Number of buses____--_ 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
MIDLAND BANK LT.D.—Month of October 


U. S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 
—As of Oct. 31 (000’s omitted): 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
at any time______ } was Ee eer 
Outstanding— 
Total gross public debt = 


Guaranteed obligations not owned by the 
Treasury Se ee pe lens : 
Total gross public debt and guaran- 
teed obligations __~_~_ eit en ke 
Deduct—o.iner outstanding public debt obli- 
gations not subject to debt limitation_____ 
Grand total outstanding : ee 
Balance face amount of obligations. issuable 
under ebove authority___- : sel 
PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS — INDEX 
NUMBER — U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
TURE — 1910-1914 100—As of Sept. 15: 
All farm products oe < 
Crops a 
Commercial vegetables, fresh ace 
Cotton ae, 
Feed, grains and hay aa 
Food grains  - titan 
Fruit _ bard ek 
Oil-bearing crops - sie 
Potatoes - e a 
Tobacco . —s 
Livestock _ a : es 
Dairy products Ey eee eae 


Meat animals . Ps? 
OER GI DO i iccminvimcmemea 
Wool 


Latest 
Month 


132,316 
47,179 


11,032,000 
7,058,028 


$4,126 
2,751 
1,350 
1,175 


$1,878,341 
1,141,589 
736,752 
607.499 
129,253 


47,880,000 
3,045,000 


123 
129 


44,503,331 


$735,869,000 
53,537,641 


245,617 
240,858 


$30,757,000 


Bop oD Ob 
NNHMBHO 
WNW WW 


275,555 
203,888 
71,299 
368 


£51,033,000 


$278,000,000 


275,282,774 
89,397 


Previcus 
Month 


Wo 

N 
-) & 
FO 
ID 


*10,422,65 
5,539,915 


$1,480,492 
892,662 
587,220 
452,074 
135,756 


40,320,000 
2,671,000 


*129 
*131 


43,009,663 


$719,799,000 
53,368,640 


£17,299,000 


$278,000,000 
274,260,859 
85,023 


Year 
Ago 


130.606 
9,898 


10,501,050 


7,378,247 


$ 4 037 
810 
'509 
,360 


Me DO 


i) 


1,525,503 


00,902 


© On 


128 


42,087,772 


$699,493,000 


$ 


52,103,708 


339,461 
239,128 


$30,317,000 


3.96 
4.62 
4.16 


: 73 
4.12 


559,962 
457,845 
91,894 
223 


£11,190,000 


281,000,000 


279,817,534 
48,069 





$275,372,172 
457,604 


$274,345,892 


459,423 





$274,914,567 
3,085,432 


~I-1W W 


YWN 


WUIm 
KN PRP DOUK PWN OUD ROD 


NR NMNN Be NMNMNrY Me NN 
1c ¢ ~ > 


Wau 


$273,886,458 
4,113,542 


$2 


279,865,604 
477,740 


79,387,864 


1,612,135 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


American-Marietta Company—Nine months’ revort—Depart- 
ment 11, American-Marietta Company, 101. East Oniario 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

American Research and Development Corp. — Analysis — H. 
Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York 4; .N. Y. 

Botany Mills—Review—Lerner & Co.; 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston 9, Mass. Also availale are reviews On Indian Head 
Mills, Sightmaster Corp., Riverside Cement and United 
States Envelope. 

Carpenter Paper Co.—Memorandum—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
17 Wall Street. New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
memorendum on Eli Lilly Co. 

Diebold Incorporated—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Organiza- 
tion, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

FIF Investment Plans—Bocklet—FIF Management Corpora- 
tion, 950 Broadway, Denver 3, Colo. 

Federal National Mortgage Association (Fannie Mae)—Cir- 
cular—Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co., 39 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Il. 

Frito Company—Builetin—Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Fidelity 
Union Life Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 

General Electric—Analysis in current issue of “Monthly In- 
vesitment Letter—Hayden, Stone & Co., 235 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Interprovincial Pipe Line Company — Report— Wisener and 
(Company Limited, 73 King Street West, Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. ; 

Ling Electric — Report — General Investing Corporation, 
80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Marchant Calculators, Inc.—Analysis—Glore, Forgan & Co., 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also-available is a 
circular on Truax Traer Coal Company. 

Marmon-Herrington Company, Inc.—Analysis—Unlisted Trad- 
ing Dept. (Room 707), Ira Haupt & Co., 111<dBreadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. st 

Metallurgical Resources, Inc.—Report—G. K. Shields & Co., 
15 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

National Can Corporation—Analysis—Winslow, Cohu & Stet- 
son, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

North American Aviation—Bulletin—Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 

Owens Iilinois Glass Co.—Memorandum—Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Penn-Texas Corporation—Information on affiliated companies 
—Secretary, Penn-Texas Corporation, 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Pepsi-Cola Co.—Bulletin—J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is.a bulletin on 
Stauffer Chemical Company. 

Pioneer Natural Gas Co.—Memorandum—Rauscher, Pierce & 
Co., Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 

Strategic Materials Corporation—Data in monthly “Mickle 
Investment Letter’—Mickle & Company, Electric Building, 
Houston 2, Texas. Also in the letter are data on American 
Hospital Supply Corporation, Rudolph Wurlitzer Corpora- 
tion, Canadian Pipelines and Petroleum, Mississippi Valley 
Gas, Bank of the Southwest, Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company and Western Natural Gas. 

Texas National Petroluem Co. — Memorandum — Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co., 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co.—Memorandum—wWalston & Co., 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 5, m. Bs 

Townsend Company—Analysis—Holton, Hull & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. z 
- I in Oil Pipe Line Company—Analysis—McLeod, 

Trans y’Weir & Company, Limited, 50 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Trans Ocean Corp. of California—Memorandum—Charles E. 
Thenebe & Associates, 36 Pearl Street, Hartford 3, Conn. 


With Columbia Secs. Joins First Southern 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) (Special to THEPYN ANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ial NCIAL 208 





MIAMI, Fla.—Henry J. Kryszak 
is now connected with Columbia 
Securities Company Inc. of Flor- 
ida, 3839 Biscayne Boulevard. 


B. C. Morton Adds 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Donald Hender- 
son and Calvin C. Newton have 
been added to the staff of B. C. 
Merton & Co. 


Two With Wilson, Johnson 


(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Charles 
C. Horton and Robert F. Keitel 


have become associated with Wil- 
son, Johnson & Higgins, 300 Mont- 


gomery Street, members of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Horton was formerly with 


Kaiser & Co, 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Robert E. 
Levian has become associated 
with First Southern Corporation, 
350 Lincoln Road. He was for- 
merly with Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


A. M. Kidder Adds 
(Special to THe BINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Henry B. Nelrose 
is now with A. M. Kidder & Co., 
139 East Flagler St. 


Form Gem States Brokerage 

IDAHO FALLS, Idaho — Gem 
States Brokerage, Inc., has been 
formed with offices at 539 East 
Second Street to engage in a secu- 
rities business. Officers are Charles 
M. McClure, President, and E. F. 
McClure, Secretary. 





Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Utitity Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., is 
manager of an investment bank- 
ing syndicate which is offering 
today (Nov. 15) $50,000,000 of 
Pubtic Service Electric & Gas Co., 
first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, 438% series due Nov. 1, 
1986, at 101.257% and accrued in- 


‘terest, to yield 4.30%. The under- 
writers won award of the bonds 
at competitive sale yesterday 


(Nov. 14) on a bid of 100.51%. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds, and from the sale later 
this year of additional shares of 
its common stock, will be added 
tc the general funds of the com- 
pany to be used for general cor- 
porate purposes, including the 
repayment of bank loans and the 
payment of a portion of the coam- 
pany’s construction program. 

The new bonds will be redeem- 
able at regular redemption prices 
ranging from 106.26% to par, and 
at special redemption prices re- 
ceding from 101.26% to par, plus 
accrued interest in each case. 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co. is an operating public utility 
company engaged in the electric 
and gas business in New Jersey. 
Of the company’s total operating 
revenues in the 12 months ended 
Aug. 31, 1956, 68% was derived 
from its electric operations and 
about 32% from its gas operations. 
The company owns all of the out- 


standing capital stock, of Public 
Service Coordinated Transport 
which operates a comprehensive 
mass bus transportation system 
that serves areas in New Jersey 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





NATIONAL SHIRT SHOPS 


OF DELAWARE, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 61 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a@ regular quarterly dividend of 20 
cents per share on the common stock, 
payable November 30, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record November 21, 1956. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


SYLVAN COLE, 
Chairman cf the Board 











C3 ALLIS-CHALMERS 
——-MFG. Co. 


COMMON DIVIDEND No. 130 


A regular quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
(50c) per share on the issued and outstanding 
common stock, $10 par value, of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable December 21, 
1956 to shareholders of record at the close of 
business November 29, 1956. 


4.08% PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 10 
A regular quarterly dividend of one dollar and 
two cents ($1.02) per share on the 4.08% 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, 
$100 par value, of this Company has been 
declared, payable December 5, 1956 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 21, 1956. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 

W. E. Hawkinson, 

Vice President and Secretary 
November 7, 1956 











228th CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of Burroucns 
CorPORATION, payable Jan. 21, 
1957, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business Dec. 21, 


1956. 
SHELDON F. Hatt, 
Vice President 
and Secretary 
Detroit. Mich. 
Nov. 8, 1956 





Burroughs 














and extends into New York City, 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, 
(Del.). 

For the year ended Aug. 31, 
1956, the company had total oper- 
ating revenues of $29,788,691 and 
net income of $32,349,826. 


Thomas Scott Joins 
Amott, Baker & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA,. Pa. — Amott, 
Baker & Co., Incorporated, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Thomas A. 
Scott has become associated with 
their organization as co-Manager 
of their Philadelphia office, 1420 
Walnut Street. Mr. Scott was for- 
merly with Bache & Co. 


Two With Palmer, Pollacchi 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.— Anthony M. 
Grande and Joseph H. Monahan 
have become associated with Pal- 
mer, Pollacchi & Co., 84 State St. 


Joins FIF Staff 


(Special to THrk FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—James A. 
Alsup is now connected with FIF 
Management Corporation. He was 
formerly with White & Company. 


Bache Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
AKRON, Ohio—Jerome B. Met- 
zel has been added to the staff of 
Bache & Co., Second National 
Bank Building. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





TEXAS TOY 


DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of two cents ($.02) per 
share on common stock payable.on Decem- 
ber 15, 1956 to Public stockholders of 
record November 30, 1956. 
Richard D. McCleney, Treasurer 


TEXAS TOY COMPANY 
1711 Prescot Ave. Houston, Texas 

















PEPPERELL) PEPPERELL 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Boston, October 26, 1956 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy- 
five Cents (75¢) per share has been declared 
payable November 15, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at. the close of business November 8. 
1956. 

Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 
ing Agents. 

FREDERICK D. STRONG, Secretary 








PUNTA ALEGRE SUGAR 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared an additional year 
end dividend of $.50 per 
share on the capital stock of 
the Corporation, payable 
December 14, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 


of business November 20, 
1956. 
WILLIAM C. DOUGLAS, 
Chairman 
November &, 1956. 











GAS 


DIVIDEND 
NO. 37 


TENNESSEE { 


TRANSMISSION 
COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS —— 


The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable January 2, 1957 to stock- 
holders of record on December 7, 1956. 





(2111) 47 


With Eastman, Dillon 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Gordon 
C. Gillies is now with Eastman, 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
3115 Wilshire Boulevard. He was 
formerly with William R.-Staats 
& Co. and Marache, Dofflemyre 
& Company. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The UNITED Corporation 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 10 cents per share, 
plus an extra dividend of 15 
cents per share on the COM- 
MON STOCK, both payable 
December 14, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business November 26, 


eee Wo. M. HIckKeEy, 


President 
November 14, 1956 














_ TECHNICOLOR, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of twelve 
and one-half cents (12'4c) per 
share on the Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) of the Com- 
pany, and a dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25c) per share on 
the Common Stock (no Par 
Value) not yet exchanged an- 
der the Company’s Exchange 
Instructions dated May 19, 1953. 
These dividends are payable 
December 18, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business December 30, 1956. 


DAVID S. SHATTUCK 


Treasurer 
November 13, 1956. 




















PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


a 

The Board of Directors has 
declared a fourth-quarter divi- 
dend of Seventy-five Cents (75¢) 
per share, payable December 
10, 1956 to stockholders of rec- 
ord November 19, 1956, also a 
year-end extra dividend of Two 
Dollars ($200) per share of 
which Seventy Cents (70¢) is 
payable December 10, 1956 to 
stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 19, 1956 and One Dollar 
and Thirty Cents ($1.30) is pay- 
able January 4, 1957 to stock- 
holders of record December 17, 
1956. 

This makes total dividends 
declared in 1956 of Five Dollars 
($5.00) per $12.50 par value 
share. 


M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 


November 7, 1956 
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J. E. IVINS, Secretary 

















Washington . . wa 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 











WASHINGTON, < - In 
1954 the Administration took a 
relatively feeble step toward 
weaning the speculative home- 
Huilding industry away from a 
{little of its dependence upon the 
government. Whether that lit- 
ile step will be swamped utter- 
fy or be allowed to live is 
something which will be de- 
cided in a few months 

This feeble step relates to the 
federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, a government agency. 
FNMA for years had been Dbuy- 
ing (and also often selling) with 
‘Treasury cash the very same 
€ederal Housing and Veterans 
Administration housing mort- 
gages which the Treasury in- 
sured or guaranteed through the 
medium of these agencies. 

In the process the government 
thas become the “market” for 
considerable quantities of those 
same mortgages it underwrote 
At last reading the remaining 
balance was in the neighbor- 
hood of $2.5 billion on hand 
from operations prior to No- 
wember 1954. These acquisitions 
came about because despite the 
government - underwriting, for 
reason and another, the vari- 
ous pools of savings money 
were not available for contin- 
wous investment in these gov- 
ernment-sponsored liens. 

With the Housing Act of 1954, 
it was proposed that this “‘sec- 
ondary mortgage market” 
should thereafter, with one 
important exception, stand on 
its own financial feet. It was 
provided that every lender 
wishing to sell his FHA’s and 
VA’s to FNMA should be re- 
quired thereafter to purchase 
3% of the principal value of 
FHA’s and VA’s so unloaded on 
to the government, in the stock 
of the newly - reorganized 
FNMA. 

The Treasury initially primed 
the new set-up with $93 million 
of government capital. In theory 
as the common stock of lenders 
ancreased under the 3% stock 
purchase arrangement, Uncle 
Sugar’s capital investment— 
some day — would be retired. 
“There was no ironclad require- 
ment that this be done by any 
given time or in any ratio to 
Private capital subscribed. This 
fs a little oversight which is 
mow proving to be cogent. It is 
dike a New Year’s resolution 
to swear off alcohol some future 
New Year’s. 


Go To Market 


In theory, also, FNMA would 
go to the market for its money, 
selling its own debentures. 


And You 





The packas 
FNMA would 
build up private 
private capital increased it 
would buttress its capacity to 
borrow every time it went to 
the well. Eventually as Treasury 
preferred stock, the initial $93 
million was retired, FNMA 
would become an almost gen- 
uine secondary market fo. 
FHA’s and VA’s, dependent 
upon the market and if need be 
limited by the capabilities of 
FNMA in the free market, and 
the agency to all practical pur- 
poses would become. private 
under a benign government 
supervision. 


over the 
capital. As its 


years 


Exception 

The important exception is 
that FNMA was continued as a 
“special assistance” agency to 
provide a “market,” which 
means to provide the money via 
the Treasury, for certain fa- 
vored types of insured mort- 
gages that obviously were not 
expected to stand on their own 
feet marketwise, such as hous- 
ing in Alaska and Guam, mili- 
tary housing (at first, at least), 
and lately, the generous terms 
offered for insurance of “hous- 
ing for the elderly.” 

In other words, where the 
Administration wanted to push 
out money for various special 
purposes without putting it into 
an appropriation the FNMA 
would borrow from the Treas- 
ury which would treat it as a 
public debt transaction and 
avoid the unpleasant admission, 
to some extent, of the subsidy 
nature of the operation. 

Nevertheless, the new “sec- 
ondary market” for FHA’s and 
VA’s was to be kept in a separ- 
ate compartment. Except for 
the special assistance functions, 
the bulling up of FHA’s and 
VA’s was some day in the Great 
Hereafter to become a thing of 
supply and demand and be gov- 
erned, alongside AT&T, Gen- 
eral Motors, or the corner pants 
presser, by the supply and cost 
of money in the free market. 
(The $2.5 billion of portfolio 
acquired before the New Year’s 
resolution of the Housing Act of 
1954 was also kept separate ina 
““Aanagement and Liquidation” 
fund for the obv*sus reason the 
tender new shoot could not sup- 
port this burden.) 


Strikes at Program 

In the steps taken by the 
Eisenhower Administration late 
in September to “help the mort- 
gage market” for the FHA’s and 
VA’s, very little substantive was 





Colorado Oil & Gas 
Universal Match 
Olin Oil & Gas 
Anheuser Busch 
Delhi-Taylor 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Bank of America 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Common 
Pan American Sulphur 
Wagner Electric 


Bought — Sold —Quoted 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Bell Teletype 
SL 456 


320 N. 4th St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


“aN EES MLE SLIT, LED I I LENE LTT TE LIT TE EY LI OP 


GArfield 1-9225 
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BUSINESS BUZZ 
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“Oh!—_Well—-I don’t think | want it now—I thought 
the PRICE was 9 dollars and the DIVIDEND 18S 
dollars!’’ 


done—if indeed it could be done 

to prevent the downward drift 
in the volume of money avail- 
able for these under - priced 
loans. 

On the other hand, a couple 
of these steps did go a long way 
to seal the doom of this timid 
little 1954 movement toward the 
private enterprise system 

One of the steps 
cuce the cavital purchase re- 
aquired of a lender placing 
FHA’s VA’s with FNMA 
down to 1% from 3%. This, of 
course, extends into a practical 
eternity the time when FNMA 
could ever stand on its own feet 
in the free market for funds. 

Another step was to raise the 
price of a standby commitment 
from 92 to $4. A builder gets a 
“standby commitment” from 
FNMA that the FHA-insured or 
VA-guaranteed house he builds 
can be transferred on perma- 
nent financing te the govern- 
ment via FNMA at 94 points 
instead of 92 points, or 94 cents 
on the dollar instead of 92 cents 
on the dollar, in case the builder 
cannot find himself a buyer for 
the house at a more favorable 
price. 

Theoretically the builder 
would take a licking of 8 cents 
on the dollar and now 6 cents 
on the dollar on the sale of a 
house under such a_ standby 
commitment, if used. However, 
lenders who operate in the gov- 
ernment groove regard the stock 
nurchase °s a de facto discount. 
The capital purchase having 
been reduced from 3 points to 1 
point, the practical discount is 
lowered accordingly. 


Will Bull Volume 
Hence those in the know it 


was to re- 


and 


the mortgage business believe 
that the new higher standby 
commitment price with the low- 
ered stock purchase require- 
ment, will eventually lead to an 
enlarged placing of the govern- 
ment - sponsored liens into 
FNMA. For highly technical 
and mechanical reasons it will 
take time to prove this up, but 
there are signs that builders 
can persuade approved mort- 
gage lenders to accommodate 
them with an FHA and VA loan 
which can be turned over to 
FNMA, without the builder tak- 
ing too great a licking, or the 
lender being stuck with hold- 
ing the loan. 


Purchases High 

Regardless of what develops 
under the liberalized standby 
commitment procedure, how- 
ever, FNMA already is finding 
that it is going to have to pay 
out an enormous volume of 
funds under the kind of “sec- 
ondary market” envisaged by 
the Housing Act of 1954. 

Actually, FNMA’s9§ average 
price throughout the continental 
United States for 41.2% FHA 
and VA loans, at 97%, is above 
the market, and the purchase 
offers are flowing in, in tre- 
mendous volume. This, regard- 
less of what develops under 
standby commitments, alone 
threatens the concept of an 
FNMA which will be pitched 
toward being a genuine free 
market subordinated to supply 
and demand. 


By the end of October, so 
being money on the 
under-priced government-spon- 
sored liens, offerings to FNMA 
were hitting a rate of about 


scarce 
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$170 million a month, 
agreements to purchase not 
processed aggregated some $ 
million. Experience has shown 
that only about 10% of offer- 
ings fail to become eligible. 

The point is FNMA is 
obliged to accept qualified of- 
ferings. Therefore in a compar- 
atively short time, FNMA pur- 
chases will crowd a 
$1 billion. 


Limit Buying 

One thing still remaining of 
the intended “private” aspect of 
this secondary market is that 
FNMA purchases by statute are 
limited to 10 times capital 
Treasury preferred capital is 
$93 million and “private” cap- 
ital is about $11 million. This 
limits the new FNMA second- 
ary market to a dollar top vol- 
ume of approximately $1 bil- 
lion. This one limitation sur- 
vives despite other vitiations of 
the concept. 

Therefore, within a few 
months FNMA will be legally 
out of business as a “secondary 
market” for the government- 
sponsored liens, because its 
loanable authority by statute 
will be used up, regardless of 
whether it raises this money 
through the sale of debentures 
or “temporarily” borrows as it 
is still permitted to do, from 
the Treasury. 

When this time comes, Con- 
gress and the Administration 
will have a bridge to cross. That 
bridge will be either to hold 
tight on the “secondary mar- 
ket” concept as enacted in 1954 
and “dry up” this official source 
for speculative housing mort- 
gage money, Or junk it. 

There can be little doubt 
about which path the Adminis- 
tration will take. The Adminis- 
tration, through Albert M. Cole. 
Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, has already assured 
the country that there will be 
FHA and VA mortgage money 
next year. 


This means abandoning the 
concept of the privately-sup- 
ported “secondary market” and 
returning FNMA to its function 
of being nothing but a window 
of the Treasury. 

This is what happens when a 
conservative in Congress sells 
the White House on conserva- 
tive merchandise. So long as it 
works, and no longer, will the 
Administration stay sold. 
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[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.] 


With Grimm & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—George 
T. Mason has joined the staff of 
Grimm & Co., 532 First Avenue, 
North. 


With Federated Plans 


(Special to THe Frnancrtat CHRONICLE) 
TAMPA, Fla.— Paul W. Pain, 
Alfred G. Richard and Philip E. 
Whelchel are now with Federated 
Plans, Inc. 
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It is with a deep sense of gratitude and an acute 
awareness of the responsibility involved that I 
accept the Presidency of the National Security 
Traders Association, Inc., for the coming year. 

I pledge you my boundless in- 
terest in the Presidency of our 
organization. I intend to work 
hard—and consistently for you 
—for our organization, and for 
our industry. 

The current convention was 
the largest ever held by our or- 
ganization and is just another 
indication of the increasing rec- 
ognition of the vital importance 
| of the security trader in the 

= modern mechanism of our pres- 
William J. Burke, Jr. ent day capital markets. 

Next year when we assemble 
at the Homestead in Virginia, I hope we will be 
part of an even greater turn out than the record 
attendance in Palm Springs—gathered together not 
just socially—but gathered together to plan greater 
achievements—greater purposes for our existence— 
and for our industry so that the financial world and 
the public at large will come to appreciate us all 
the more. 








Presidential Gree tin gs 


Before closing the books on the highly successful 
meeting just concluded, an expression of thanks and 
appreciation should be extended to the Security 
Traders Association of Los Angeles and the Security 
Traders Association of San Francisco for the splen- 
did hospitality and friendship they exhibited during 
the course of the convention and its aftermath. 
Certainly their efforts contributed importantly to 
a highly memorable occasion. 


We are no less indebted, of course, to the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle which, as in the 
past, did a great deal to stimulate interest not only 
in the convention itself, but also with respect to 
our organization. This “Convention” issue of the 
Chronicle is in keeping with the high standards 
which marked its previous efforts. 


Finally, given the guidance and counsel of all of 
our members, my associate Officers as well as the 
members of our Executive Council are confident 
that the year ahead will be one of further attain- 
ments for the National Security Traders Associa- 
tion, Inc., and for all segments of our industry. 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. BURKE, Jr., President 
National Security Traders Association, Inc. 
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THANKS A MILLION TO EVERYONE! 


By HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman, NSTA Advertising Committee 


FELLOW MEMBERS: 


The 4,500 members of the National Securit; 
Traders Association were ably represented at the 
Convention in Palm Springs, Calif., which termi- 
nated Oct. 28. Well over 500 members were on 
hand, many of them accom- 
panied by their wives. All will 
agree it was our most outstand- 
ing Convention. Much of the 
credit for this feat is due to the 
efforts of the Los Angeles affili- 
ate, represented by Bob Diehl, 
of Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; Don Summerell, of Wag- 
enseller & Durst, Inc.: Campbell 
Armor, of Crowell, Weedon & 
Co., and many others whose 
work was easily recognized. 4 

At this writing, your NSTA 
Advertising Committee is not in 
a position to give final figures on the amount of 
advertising revenue obtained for our Convention 
Issue of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
but we were informed by Mr. Seibert’s office 
that over $37,000 has been confirmed and, with 
later accounts being received, I feel most con- 
fident of another banner year. In fact, your Com- 
mittee may place before you a report second only 
to the 1946 ‘Picture Issue.” 


The results indicate growing interest among 
our members in the work of the Advertising 
Committee, which in turn means greater finan- 
cial support for the NSTA Treasury, its primary 
source of income. 





Harold B. Smith 


May I suggest you earnestly compare our final 
report with previous ones. You will thus be 
readily able to see just how effective added ef- 


forts of all of us can be in making these Conven- 
tion Issues increasingly successful. These remarks 
should not be misunderstood, as I fully appreciate 
that some of our smaller Affiliates necessarily 
have limited opportunities insofar as advertising 
prospects are concerned. 


With your Executive Council having in mind 
the financial stability of all of the Affiliates, it 
is a source of gratification when advertising re- 
sults continue to increase, thus reflecting more 
and more general acceptance of the work of the 
National Advertising Committee. So, let’s lend a 
bigger hand to the Chronicle and show them we 
are worthy of their cooperation. 


May ! surprise you? 


The gross receipts from the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle since the inception of our 
Convention Supplement Issue in 1939 exceed 
$166,000. May we ask ourselves to what extent 
we helped to make these results possible and, at 
the same time, resolve that we will do even 
better henceforth. 


Certainly, I am an optimist and very enthusi- 
astic regarding the wisdom, and resultant value, 
in placing an advertisement in our Convention 
Issue. This applies not only to those in the securi- 
ties business, but also to Banks and Corporations. 
So I say, let’s continue with a sincere interest in 
the work of our Association by supporting the 
efforts of your Advertising Committee. 


And now it is most appropriate that we give 
full measure of grateful acknowledgement, of 
thoughtful praise to our fellow member, Herb 
Seibert, Editor and Publisher of the Commerciai 
and Financial Chronicle, for the part he has 


played in our success. His support I am unable 
to place before you in words, so may I say ‘Herb, 
a great big thanks and God bless you.” Please 
extend to your salesmen, Ed Beck, Hal Murphy, 
Vince Reilly and Ted Peterson, our sincere 
thanks for another fine job, and to all other 
members of your staff who have never faltered 
in offering complete cooperation to assure the 
success of our Convention Issues. 


And again may I say thanks for a job well 
done to all concerned from our entire Committee. 


Ad libbingly yours, 
HAROLD B. SMITH 


1956 ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 


Vice-Chairmen—Walter G. Mason, Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va.; A. Gordon Crockett, Crockett & Co., Houston, Texas; 
John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver, Colo.; John L. 
Canavan, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas, and Edward J. 
Kelly, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York. 


Local Affiliate Chairmen—Arthur Stansel, Courts & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Benton M. Lee, Dean Witter & Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; John C. 
Hecht, Jr., Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Walter C. 
Gorey, Walter C. Gorey Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Philip J. Clark, 
Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver, Colo.; William H. Rybeck, William H. 
Rybeck & Company, Meriden, Conn.; William R. Hough, Beil & Hough, 
Inc.. St. Petersburg, Fla.; James B. Dean, J. W. Tindall & Company, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago, Il: 
Don H. Alldritt, Mid-Continent Securities Company, Inc., Wichita, 
Kan.; Hector W. Bochnert, The Bankers Bond Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; 
Robert D. Alexander, Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Company, 
New Orleans, La.; Charles A. Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Batimore, 
Md.; James R. Duffy, Reynolds & Co., Boston, Mass.; William P. Brown, 
Baker, Simonds & Co., Detrcit, Mich.; Oscar M. Bergman, Allison- 
Williams Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; William J. Dyer, Burke & 
MacDonald, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; Vincent C. Weber, Weber, Mitchell 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Harold B. Smith, New York City; John P. 
Miles, L. D. Sherman & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; McDaniel Lewis, Mc- 
Daniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Henry J. Hudepohl, Westheimer 
and Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Frederick M. Asbeck, Wm. J. Mericka 
& Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Dan V. Bailey, Foster & Marshall, Port- 
land, Ore.; Clifford G. Remington, Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Kenneth Moir, Chaplin and Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
A. L. Whitman, Bullington-Schas & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Kenneth B. 
Schoen, J. C. Bradford & Co., Nashville, Tenn.; John L. Canavan, 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas; A. Payne Kibbe, A. P 
Kibbe & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; Howard Jones, Jr., National 
Securities Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
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Through the consolidation of various important indus- 
trial enterprises and their subsequent prudent manage- 
ment, the Penn-Texas family has achieved national 
importance. Assets have risen from less than $5,000,000 
in 1950 to more than $108,000,000 today. Sales, which 
were only $6,000,000 in 1950, are now at the rate of 
$140,000,000 per annum. 





PRATT & WHITNEY CO., INC.: 
A leading producer of the machine tools 
cutting tools and gauges that are basic to mass 
production. Established more than 90 years ago. 












ELYRIA FOUNDRY: 
A gray iron foundry which produces 
heavy castings for industry. 


COLT’S PLASTICS COMPANY, INC.: 


Plastic Packaging Products 
and Custom Moldings 


leader for more 









BAYWAY TERMINAL 
DIVISION: 


Operates important facilities in the 
Port of New York. 





POTTER & JOHNSTON CO.: 


Automatic Turret Lathes, Gilda Filling 
and Seaming Machines, Newark Gear 
Cutters. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL 
& COKE : 


Operator of bituminous coal mines 
in Pennsylvania. 





em 





here is the PENN-TEXAS family... 


INDUSTRIAL 
BROWNHOIST CORPORATION: 


Nearly 80 years the undisputed leader in 
the manufacture of heavy 
materials-handling equipment. 


CHANDLER-EVANS DIVISION: 


Manufacturer of component parts 
for jet aircraft. 





SHOVEL COMPANY: 


Manufacturer of truck-mounted power shovels for 
road building, etc. First in its field, and a 


AND GAS CORPORATION: 


Owns 119 producing oil and gas wells 
in six Texas counties. 








IN-TEXA 
family 


Vigorous policies have enabled the various Penn-Texas 
units to draw new strength from each other. Growth 
meanwhile has been well planned, with the result that 
the multiple activities of the organization supplement 
and balance each other. This has brought multiple 
benefits to employees, to communities and to the 
shareholders. 

















LIBERTY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION: 


Important manufacturer of aircraft parts. 


Electronics and Communications 
Equipment 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS 
MANUFACTURING CO.: 


Famous producer of Colt’s revolvers. 





than 20 years. 





SEABORNE & 
STEAMSHIP CORPORATIONS: 


Owners and operators of inter-continental 
merchant ships. 








THE CRESCENT CO. INC.: 
Manufacturer of insulated wire and cable 
for the automotive and electronics industries. 


CAROL CABLE CO. DIVISION: 










Further information about the 
Penn-Texas family of companies 
may be obtained by writing 

to the company Secretary. 











! Ponn-Texas 


CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Insulated Wire and 
Cable for Electrical and Industrial 
Markets. 
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An adage is an old saying which 
has acquired credence by habitual 
use. I want to address myself to 
three such sayings—and I hope to 
show that 
each of them 
has proved it- 
self to be ac- 


curate and 
potently sig- 
nificant, even 


though each 
has been 
pretty gener- 
ally underes- 
timated, if not 
ignored. I 
hope to pro- 
voke thinking. 
I am appalled 
when I think 
of our poten- 
tials if the ‘““‘Do It Yourself” craze 
ever included thinking! 

The first old saying, by Alex- 
ander Pope in the 1700s — “A 
little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” 

The second is the title to an old 
song: “Don’t bite the hand that’s 
feeding you.” 

The third is of more recent 
origin and challenges us _ that 
‘Real patriotism means standing 
up for the Star Spangled Banner 
even when it is NOT being 
played.” 


A Little Learning on Big Business 

Taking them in order: the first 
we can dispose of quickly — “A 
little learnings is a dangerous 
thing’ — we agree, but add a 
cautionary note that, at least, it 
is better than no learning at all, 
for no man is any better than his 
information, plus his judgment. 
Therefore we should add to our 
supply of accurate knowledge and 
govern our utterances by facts. 
Many are uniniormed but millions 
have been misinformed, so it be- 
comes apparent that we business- 
men should marshal our facts and 
our friends and then go out to 
sell business—our incentive econ- 
omy. the free enterprise system, 





W. Doe 


Rilea 





*An address by Mr. Doe before the 
National Securities Traders Association 
Convention, Palm Springs, Calif., Oct. 25, 
1956. 
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Three Little Adages and How They Grew 


By RILEA W. DOE* 


Vice-President, Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 


Safeway executive examines three well known adages for their valuable les- 


sons. Mr. Doe suggests that we expose: 


(1) inconsistencies and untruths 


about big business and corporate earnings; (2) myths about stock ownership 
privileges and wealth; and (3) distortions regarding claimed small business 
plight. Advises calling a halt to increasing corporate profits tax trend for its 
threat to business incentive, and finds much we can learn from foreigners who 


the capitalistic system (if you 
please) to those less thoughtful 
persons who have been accepting 
untruthful statements about busi- 
ness as if they were facts — be- 
cause, as an old Josh Billings 
statement expressed it, “It ain’t 
ignorance that causes so much 
trouble, it’s folks knowing so 
much that ain’t so.” 

Therefore, let’s spotlight some 
facts. Item number one I picked 
up in an editiorial in “Collier’s.” 
Having become somewhat cal- 
loused to all manner of charges 
against the institution of business, 
I was astounded (in a very pleas- 
ant way) to read “The hope of the 
free world today is that much 
maligned institution known as 


x99 


‘big business’. 


Preserve Our Business Incentive 


So, I want to emphasize an ex- 
planation of business, because for 
some years the businessman was 
the whipping boy for those who 
would obscure the real culprit in 
our economy. The plan seems to 
have been to keep the “heat” on 
business so the public would for- 
get the wastes and the political 
maneuvering of the real culprit— 
which was seeming Federal prof- 
ligacy through a socialistic type of 
presentation and the trend toward 
the crippling of private business. 
This trend is indicated in the fact 
that in ’29 about 14% of corpora- 
tion profits were paid out in 
taxes. In ’54, about 49%— in ’55, 
50.3% and in first half ’56, 50.6%. 
If this trend is not stopped, there 


appreciate our freedoms. 


will be lessened incentive for 
pusiness to grow. 

If the experts, tre scholars, and 
the economists who make these 
statements are correct, perhaps 
we'd better take a searching look 
at business. Everybody talks about 
it. Paid propagandists are dam- 
ning it. A few timid voices praise 
it. The better thing might be just 
to EXPLAIN it, and then let full 
truth be the floodlight which ex- 
poses the inconsistencies and the 
untruths which have been circu- 
lated about businessmen. 

First, let us grant as a basic 
premise that business is often mis- 
understood, probably because 
business has done a better job of 
selling its products than it has of 
selling itself; so the institution of 
business should tell its story 
frankly and _ frequently. Such 
well-know facts as the following 
deserve continuing mention and 
emphasis. 

For instance, business has 
changed astoundingly in the con- 
ditions under which it operates. 
Everyone could understand it in 
the 1800s because it was small and 
simple. Our nostalgia for the 
“good old days,’ however, must 
not obscure the fact that business 
then was very inefficient and very 
costly, percentage-wise. Profits 
seemed small because capitaliza- 
tion was small, but the expense 
of doing business reflected a high 
percentage of the final selling 


price of products. 

Today, business is large. Its 
dollars-and-cents profit therefore 
seems large but, percentage-wise, 
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up until 1954 profit had been very 
much smaller than formerly. The 
customer, as a result, got more 
and better products at less in- 
between cost. 


Business Profits Misunderstood 


Apparently everyone does not 
understand this. For instance, in 
1945, the Psychological Corpora- 
tion survey revealed that only 
15% of thousands interviewed 
knew that corporation profits 
averaged, nation-wide, consider- 
ably less than 10 cents on each 
dollar of sales. You should be 
alarmed to know that 18% 
thought profits exceeded 50 cents 
on the dollar. The ill-advised seg- 
ment hasn’t improved much: 
‘“‘Look’s” ’54 survey — only 20% 
knew profits were not 6% or 
better, NET! Those who think 
and preaco that profits are too 
high are never caught telling the 
fact that the average net profit 
on all business from 1930 to 1950 
was less than two cents on the 
sales dollar. 

Specifically, if Safeway had 
sold each dollar of sales at 98 
cents, the company would have 
lost money every year for 20 
years. Yet when the U. S. Cham- 
ber polled 1,200 high school 
seniors in 86 high schools four- 
fifths (80%) thought the average 
company makes over 10% net. 
Three-fifths (60%) felt that prof- 
its were unnecessary to make the 
business system work. This is a 
serious matter. 

Another misleading circum- 
stance is that trouble makers 
scream about the “privileged 
few” who own stocks. Such a 
charge, if believed, is loaded with 
dynamite. Stock ownership actu- 
ally is within reach of all — not 
just a privileged few. In July 1956 
some 82 million people owned 
publicily held stocks, and 1}2 mil- 
lion owned shares in untraded 
stocks. Up to the end of 1955, if 
all the dividend-paying stocks had 
been in one composite issue, it 
would have cost $41.09 a share, 
and would have paid a dividend 
of $1.89 during the year. That 
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4.6% return is modest enough, ani 
coes not reflect anything “privi- 
leged” or exorbitant. 


How About Stockholder Rights? 


Also, we hear and read confus- 
ing headlines about the “rights” 
of 15 million union members— 
and labor has rights—but how 
about the rights of America’s 10 
million stockholders whose in- 
vested savings make possible the 
large payrolis? These stockholders 
are not all wealthy. Sixty-six 
percent of all stockholders earn 
less tnan $7,509 per year. (About 
52% Of them earn less than $5,- 
000.) Fifty-two percent of the 
stockholders of 1,000 major Ameri- 
cancorporations are women. 
(Women take over where possibly 
it was not intended. Just think 
what women have done with Ben 
Franklin’s advise — “Let every 
new year find you a better man.” 
Good advice, but too few men 
are taking it — and too many 
women think it was meant for 
them! ) 

As a clincher to prove that 
stockholders are not all wealthy 
people: 53% of the stockholders of 
U. S. Steel in 1953 earned less 
per year than the average wages 
of the men who worked in the 
steel mills. 

Let us not forget that a corpo- 
ration is actually a piece of paper, 
a creature of government. As such, 
it can be manipulated by gov- 
ernment, but it should not be 
harassed by its “parent.” And if 
business now is to deserve fairer 
treatment, businessmen must sup- 
port the Administration and tell 
their employees the facts, for 
business and industry collect 75% 
of all the taxes paid to govern- 
ment. This spotlight our second 
adage—*‘‘Don’t bite the hand that’s 
feeding you.” Perhaps we should 
remined government not to forget 
it. We are vastly encouraged at 
steps the Administration has 
taken on this matter. 


The Truths About Small Business 


So much for business profits. 
Now let us turn our attention to 
another phobia which needs clari- 
fying. lt is also based on “a 
little learning.” I refer to the 
charge that little business has no 
chance in a wartime economy. In 
the first place, we should not 
speak of little business or big busi- 
ness but, rather, little business 
and big business. Both are neces- 
sary to the success of the other. 

I direct your attention to the 
provocative headline that big 
corporations get most of the big 
war-work contracts. Of course 
they do. No one else can handle 
such enormous contracts. The top 

Continued on page 24 
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The Power situation in the 
Pacific Northwest has felt the 
impact of growing pains for sev- 
eral decades. These growing pains 
have been 
compounded 
within the last 
few years by 
reason ofa 
multiplicity of 
factors, some 
of which are 
physical and 
io some _ ex- 
tent beyond 
the control of 
man. Others 
might be 
classed as 
social and po- 
litical with 
divergent 
views being the cause of much 
confusion and sometimes resulting 
in delays which otherwise would 
not accompany the normal eco- 
nomic growth. 





Clarence D. Phillips 


Physical Characteristics 


The whole problem of electric 
power in the Pacific Northwest is 
centered around one major physi- 
cal characteristic — the Columbia 
River and its tributaries. This re- 
markable river system consists of 
the main stem of the Columbia 
River arising in Canada, flowing 
around the northerly end of the 
Selkirk Range in Alberta, Canada, 
down through British Columbia, 
entirely across the State of Wash- 
ington and for the last 200 or 300 
miles of its course forming the 
boundary between Oregon and 
Washington. Into this vast river 
system drains such tributaries as 
the Kootenai River, also arising 
in Alberta, Canada, crossing the 
American border, again returning 
to Canada before it joins the Co- 
lumbia River; the Spokane River, 
a relatively short stream arising 
in the lake region of northern 
Idaho; the Snake River arising 
in Wyoming, crossing southern 
Idaho, roaring through Hells Can- 
yon, picking up the waters of its 


major tributaries, the Imnaha, 
Salmon and Clearwater Rivers 
before it joins the Columbia in 


the State of Washington. In Ore- 
gon the major tributaries are the 
John Day River, the Deschutes 
River, Hood River carrying the 
water from the eastern Mt. Hood 
region, and the Willamette River 
with several major. tributaries 
such as the McKenzie, North San- 
tiam, South Santiam and Clacka- 
mas Rivers. In its lower course 
the Columbia River also gathers 
waters from other major streams 
in Washington such as the 





*An address by Mr. Phillips before the 
National Security Traders Association 
Annual Convention, Palm Springs, Calif., 
Oct. 27, 1956. 
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Pacific Northwest Power Prospects 
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Phillips, Coughlin, Buell & Phillips, Portland, Oregon 


Power development needs, shortages and future projects, to satisfy the Pacific 
Northwest power hungry area under the strain of rapid economic development, 
will require, according to West Coast Attorney, $300,000,000 annually for the 
next ten years and send licensees continuously in the money market for various 
financing. Mr. Phillips describes, except for Washington, preference for pri- 
vate transmission, cooperative public-private interconnected pool extending to 
Utah, Montana and Idaho, and complexities in arriving at purchase agreements, 
a prerequisite to financing. Expects shortages to develop by 1960 and rise there- 
after unless capital needs are met, despite prediction present load will more than 
double by 1965. Doubts atomic energy will compete for some time with hydro- 
electric energy in the area, and shows steam generation and storage needs. 


Methow, Wenatchee, Yakima, 
Klickitat, Salmon, Lewis and 
Cowlitz Rivers. 


History 


This area, composed of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, became the subject of bitter 
controversy between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States and 
by a very close decision war with 
Great Britain was averted and the 
present international boundary 
was determined. Into this region 
came Lewis and Clark with their 
historically famous expedition 
from 1803 to 1806 in an effort to 
find suitable access to the region 
for settlement purposes. They 
could have made an easier jour- 
ney to the West if they had left 
the Missouri River at a lower 
point and moved into the upper 
reaches of the Snake River. How- 
ever, they did reach the Columbia 
through a very difficult route 
from the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri through the difficult moun- 
tains of central Idaho, finally 
coming down the Clearwater 
River and the Columbia River to 
its mouth. Thereafter settlement 
followed but for the most part 
going to the Willamette Valley 
in Oregon which was settled pre- 
dominantly by conservative New 
England stock. Later when settle- 
ment was progressing around the 
area of Puget Sound, the migra- 
tion was principally from the 
States of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and predominantly by those 
who were interested in logging 
and lumbering and largely of 
differ- 


Scandinavian origin. The 
ences in philosophy in these two 
basic settlement groups in Ore- 


gon and Washington have more 
or less persisted through the years 
and often show a marked differ- 
ence in development of economics, 
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trading problem? 


Our large and experienced 
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social progress and political pref- 
erences between the two states. 


Hydroelectric After 1930 


With this background we find 
that the populations of both states 
have grown for the most part until 
recent years with a basic agrarian 
economy. In eastern Washington 
and Oregon the activity has been 
mostly farming of various sorts; 
timber has been a primary basic 
resource in both states; and in the 
western section the fishing indus- 
try has been a sizable part of 
the economy in addition to the 
cultivation of the fertile valleys 
in the western part of the two 
states. 

The region had the honor of 
pioneering in the electric indus- 
try, including the first long-dis- 
tance transmission line in the 
United States) if not in the world), 
being a distance of 14 miles from 
the falls in the Willamette River 
at Oregon City, to Portland, Ore., 
in order to light the streets of 
Portland. Through the years the 
people in the region have more 
and more realized that one of their 
basic resources was the energy 
contained in falling water and 
plants were built, as necessity of 
load required, on the many 
streams of the region, principally 
the small streams on which plants 


could be built within the economic 
possibilities of the companies 
serving the region. 

A decidedly accelerated phase 
in the development of hydroelec- 
tric energy was reached subse- 
quent to 1930. This was not en- 
tirely a result of a desire or need 
for electric energy, but was par- 
tially born of other factors such 
as the depression years requiring 
as much additional employment 
as possible, a general philosophy 
of Federal development and pub- 
lic ownership of power generation 
and distribution, the desire of the 
people of the State of Washington 
to irrigate much of their arid land 
in Central Washington, and the 
general desire to improve navi- 
gation on the Columbia River 
which was exceedingly difficult 
by reason of swift rapids and 
channel obstructions, particularly 
east of the Cascade Mountains. 
This river at times has extreme 
fluctuations, its maximum being 
1,000,000 cubic feet per second, 
its normal flow approximately 
100,000 second-feet, and its flow 
has been as low as approximately 
32,000 second-feet. This variation 
of flow has created difficulties in 
navigation, particularly during 


the low flow periods and has cre- 
ated uncertainty with respect to 
the generation of electric energy, 








and to some extent uncertainty 
as to irrigation. On the other 
hand, the maximum flows at times 
have created serious flood condi- 
tions, particularly in the lower 
river where people have been 
inclined to encroach upon the 
stream bed as much as possible. 
At times very serious damage en- 
sues, such aS was caused in the 
Vanport flood of 1948. 


Federal Development 


In 1932, after many years of 
study, the Congress of the United 
States authorized the construction 
of the Bonneville Dam as a 
“‘make-work” project, using as its 
constitutional authority, the im- 
provement of navigation in the 
Columbia River and the develop- 
ment of electric energy as a by- 
product. Having no yardstick with 
which to determine the benefits 
which might accrue respectively 
to power and navigation, approxi- 
mately one-half of the cost of the 
project was allocated to naviga- 
tion and the other half to the de- 
velopment of power. The latter 
was to be amortized eventually 
by the sale of electric energy. This 
allocation accounts, to some ex- 
tent, for the very low rate for 
which power may be purchased 
from the Bonneville project. 

Subsequently, through the Rec- 
lamation Department, the Con- 
gress authorized the construction 
of the Grande Coulee project 
which backs water up the Co- 
lumbia Valley for approximately 
100 miles almost to the Canadian 
border. The constitutional basis 
of this project was reclamation, 
which has had a most beneficial 
effect in central Washington. Al- 
though the Columbia River was 
kept in its natural channel, use 
was made of the Grand Coulee, 
the old ancient river channel, by 
constructing a dam in its lower 
reaches for impounding water in 
a reservoir to be regulated for ir- 
rigation use and into which water 


is pumped from behind the Coulee 
Dam on the main stem of the 
Columbia River and is now being 
used for irrigation. The power 
from the Grand Coulee project, as 

Continued on page 73 
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THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL 


SEC and Securities Industry 


By EARL F. HASTINGS 


Member, Securities and Exchange Commission 


Commissioner Hastings, speaking extemporaneously, appeals for support of 
securities industry in the Commission’s efforts to protect investing public from 
those elements in the business whose operations are contrary to the best in- 
terests of the entire financial community. Says Commission is interested in 
eliminating some of its existing rules and regulations applicable to dealers 


During the past month I have 
been making a tour of the Western 
states and listening and talking to 
many groups in the industry, Bar 
Associations, 
etc. This is for 
the purpose of 
getting a feel- 
ing of the 
rock bottom 
problems, the 
down-to-earth 
problems that 
you in the se- 
curities indus- 
try and those 
in other lines 
of the same 
industry are 
facing. 

The SEC is 
fully aware 
that a healthy financial commu- 
nity is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of public confidence, and 
that a great deal of the nation’s 
welfare and growth depends upon 
that confidence. We are, there- 
fore, attempting to maintain a 
high level of public confidence 
and in doing so not to impose 
upon the industry exorbitant rules, 
regulations and restrictions. We 
recognize that securities transac- 
tions of all kinds get into very 
complex situations, and it is im- 
possible to write a simplified ver- 





Earl F. Hastings 





*Transcript of extemporaneous talk 
by Mr. Hastings at the 23rd Annual 
Convention of the National Security 
Traders Association, Palm Springs, Calif., 
Oct. 25, 1956. 
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in securities. 


sion of rules and regulations for 
such a complex problem as we all 
face. 

The principal purpose of my ad- 
dressing you here is to ask you, 
who are in that complex industry, 
to help us in the Commission to 
carry out our obligations to the 
investing public. We may achieve 
our primary objective of protect- 
ing the public interest and do so 
with a realistic approach if we 
have the ideas and the comments 
from all of those groups who have 
a stake in the business. 

The Commission, as you know, 
has been deeply concerned just 
recently over the boiler room ac- 
tivities and has accelerated its 
activities to stem this type of op- 
eration. We feel that those opera- 
tions are detrimental to the pub- 
lic, and, therefore, will eventually 
destroy the public confidence. It 
would behoove all of us, I believe, 
all of you and other associations, 
to cooperate with the Commission 
in publicizing among your own 
clientele the fact that they should 
not deal with unknown people. 
They should look with a great 
deal of doubt upon the represen- 
tations which are made to them 
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verbally or over the telephone and 
that they should, in all instances, 
report telephone conversations re- 
ceived from some distance to a 
local office of the SEC. 

We can hardly get that across 
to the public directly. Although I 
recognize you here are in the 
Trading Division, many of your 
firms do have a great deal of con- 
tact with the investing public and 
can get our message across. With 
your help I am sure not only that 
situation, but the myriad of other 
problems that come up from time 
to time can be resolved in a real- 
istic and relatively simple sort of 
way. 

So again, I simply ask for your 
cooperation and urge you to make 
your recommendations to us, 
whether individually or through 
various associations, and to assure 
you that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is extremely 
interested in your position, your 
attitude, your comments, and that 
they will be given every consid- 
eration in the clarification, sim- 
plification and, if possible, the 
elimination of some of these exist- 
ing rules and regulations in the 
business. 
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The Over-the-Counter Market 


The Over-the-Counter Market 
is a vast market place. If you 
have a concept of a Stock Ex- 
change in mind—a mental picture 
of one busy 
trading center 
where millions 
of dollars in 
securities 
change hands 
every day — 
then I ask 
that you en- 
large the focus 
on that image 
many times its 
existing size 
and you will 
then begin to 
comprehend 
the physical 
activity repre- 
sented by the Over-the-Counter 
Market. Even then you will have 
an imperfect picture. For the 
Over-the-Counter Market should 
not be measured by volume alone. 
As a matter of fact, the contribu- 
tion it makes to business, industry 
and finance is possibly just as im- 
portant in the things it does at 
the grass roots level for small 
business and the small investor as 
it is for the huge publicly owned 
corporations and the multitude of 
municipal and governmental agen- 
cies which it also serves. For, 
although much of the Over-the- 
Counter activity is centered in 
the big cities, a goodly share is 
diffused and localized in a way 
comparable to the retail store 
trade of the country. 

“Is there a long counter or table 
some place where you gather to 
buy and sell Over-the-Counter 
securities?”” In almost those exact 
words a United States Senator 
asked me that question during 
the hearings on the various secu- 
rities acts in the middle nineteen 
thirties. The answer is, of course, 


no. There is no such counter. 
Most of the Over-the-Counter se- 
curities business is done either 
over the telephone, the teletype 
or by salesmen making calls in 
person. 

Now, what about this market 
called Over-the-Counter? 





Oliver J. Troster 





*An address by Colonel Troster before 
the Industrial Council of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, New York, Oct. 
12, 1956. 


By COLONEL OLIVER J. TROSTER* 

Partner, Troster, Singer & Co., New York City 
Thirty-seven years of active participation in the Over-the-Counter Securities 
Market provides Colonel Troster with an armful of information to relate from 
the first hunting of a meaningful name, at the inception of this vast market, 
to its present development and equally important functions it provides, with 
the Exchanges, in the U. S. economy. In describing the growth and service 
provided, the author points out that quotations are made daily on 5,000 dif- 
ferent stocks, ranging from the biggest, oldest, most conservative companies 
in the country to small local enterprises, with share values from $65,000 to 
penny “cats and dogs.” Calls attention to fact that Over-the-Counter stocks 
have uninterrupted dividend paying records exceeding 170 years, and are han- 
dled by over 4,000 firms with 2,600 branch offices and over 50,000 regis- 
tered representatives. Cites advantages to buyers and sellers and describes 
stringent self-policing, code of conduct, maintained among dealers in securities 

traded in the Over-the-Counter Market. 


How Name Originated 


Where did the term Over-the- 
Counter—as it applies to security 
transactions—originate? It was in 
1928. A group of us who had 
been instrumental in forming the 
first association designed to pro- 
mote just and equitable princi- 
ples of trading among dealers in 
securities not traded on the Ex- 
change—came up with the idea 
that the name of our association 
was negative in character. It was 
called the UNLISTED Securities 
Dealers Association. We decided 
that we did not want to be UN 
anything, so we looked for a posi- 
tive name. I do not remember 
whether that was before or after 
the slogan “Every day in every 
way I’m getting better and bet- 
ter’—but anyway we went look- 
ing for a better name. The late 
Frederick H. Hatch, a Governor 
of the Association, remarked at 
one meeting that back in the good 
old days before telephones came 
along, his father’s firm of Fisk 
& Hatch transacted most of their 
securities business by having cus- 
tomers walk into their offices and 
buying stocks and bonds right 
over the counter. The phrase 
“Over-the-Counter” clicked and 
soon that “negative” word ‘“Un- 
listed” was dropped for the “posi- 
tive” Over-the-Counter. Many 
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object to it as being cumbersome. 
But up to now, no better or more 
acceptable name has been pro- 
posed and public acceptance of it 
is practically universal. 

There are two markets which 
handle the securities business of 
this country — the Exchange or 
listed market and the Over-the- 
Counter Market. 

These two markets are comple- 
mentary because all the business 
not handled by one is handled by 
the other. And they are supple- 
mentary because the Over-the- 
Counter Market creates through 
underwritings and develops 
through merchandising, issues 
which may eventually be listed. 

The Exchange Market has as its 
main feature a centralized trading 
floor where brokers meet and 
execute customers orders trans- 
mitted to them by other brokers. 

As a general rule, the stocks 
traded on the Stock Exchange 
represent ownership in America’s 
larger and more widely held cor- 
porations. They are the com- 
panies, more or less nationally 
known, with the large capital 
structures, and the long lists of 
stockholders. This is necessarily 


so, because the Exchange market 
is an auction market and a suc- 
cessful auction requires a constant 
flow of bids and offers. This con- 
stant flow can come only from a 
large capitalization or from com- 
panies whose stocks enjoy peri- 
odic speculative attractiveness. 


Listing Not Synonymous With 
a Good Market 

However, it must be recognized 
that the act of listing a security 
on an Exchange does not of itself 
guarantee a good active market 
in the security. Evidence of this 
fact is contained in the list pub- 
lished every day in the “Wall 
Street Journal’s” column, “Closing 
bid and asked prices of stocks not 
traded.” In this column is an 
average of about 400 stocks in 
which there were no trades. 


Now as regards the Over-the- 
Counter Market, it is quite correct 
to say that it handles all the secu- 
rities business not handled by the 
Exchanges. Thus it is quite evident 
that the field is to all intents and 
purposes, limited only by the 
number of publicly held corpora- 
tions in existence! 


Even the phrase “Over-the- 


Counter Market” is a term of 
many connotations. It means not 
only the securities which are 
traded in that market but also all 
the facilities which make up that 
market: the offices, the equip- 
ment, the communications, the 
people, the activities, the proce- 
dures —all these make up that 
complex apparatus known as the 
Over-the-Counter Market. 

Traditionally, the _ securities 
traded in the Over-the-Counter 
Market have been the United 
States Government and its various 
agency’s bonds, notes and bills; 
state, municipal and public author- 
ity bonds; guaranteed railroad and 
equipment issues; bank and in- 
surance stocks; and those indus- 
trial, public utility, natural re- 
source and other issues not traded 
on the Exchanges. 


Calibre of Securities Traded 
in Counter Market 


Among the names that come to 
mind when a professional stock 
trader thinks of the Over-the- 
Counter Markets are such well 
known names as Anheuser- 
Busch; Dictaphone; Dun & Brad- 
street; Grinnell Sprinklers; M. A. 
Hanna; Long Bell Lumber; Marlin 
Rockwell; Plymouth Cordage; 
Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls; Time 
Magazine; Weyerhaeuser Timber; 
Wells Fargo; Brinks Armored 
Cars; O’Sullivan Rubber Heels; 
Hudson’s Bay Company; Revlon, 
and so on and so on almost ad 
infinitum! These securities and 
hundreds of others present invest- 
ment and/or speculative oppor- 
tunities for discerning investors. 

Probably most people have lit- 
tle idea of the scope of the Over- 
the-Counter Market. Here is some 
help. Each day the National Quo- 
tation Bureau, a privately owned 
service to securities dealers, dis- 
tributes to subscribers a_ trade 
publication which is an alpha- 
betical compilation of bids and 
offers on Over-the-Counter secu- 
rities. Each day this_ service 


quotes approximately 5,000 differ- 
ent stocks. Over the period of a 
year, approximately 20,000 differ- 
ent stocks are quoted. It is va- 


Continued on page 85 
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Role of the Investment Banker 


Nine years ago the Department 
of Justice sued 17 investment 
banking firms for conspiring to 

ynopolize the investment bank- 





g business. 
Three years 
go) t 4s 
nth, Judge 
Haro ] d 
Medina 
nded down 
decision 
which not 
ynly absolved 
these firms 
from any such 
conspiracy, 
but also de- 
scribed the 
perations (om , 
the invest- Edward Glassmeyer 
ment banker 
a highly readable style. I 
commend it to you for your 
reading. 


In his opinion, Judge Medina 
wrote: “Adequate financing for 
the needs of industry is the life 
blood without which many, if not 
most, of the parts of the great 
machine of business, would cease 
to function in a healthy normal 
fashion.” 

What Judge Medina is saving is 
simply that it takes capital to 
make industry grow. Let me say 
that the word capital has the 
identical meaning as money or 
dollars—they are all the same. 


Raising Capital 

There are two ways for a com- 
pany to raise capital. One way is 
through internal sources—that is, 
amounts generated from within 
the company: retained earnings 
in excess of dividends paid and 
depreciation charges which in 
effect generate cash. 

The other way to raise capi- 
tal is through external sources— 
loans from commercial banks or 
insurance companies, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale to investment 
bankers of securities such as 
bonds or preferred stock or com- 
mon stock. 

There is a distinction between 
commercial banking dollars and 
investment banking dollars. The 
commercial banker lends his dol- 
lars for a short term, usually to 
be repaid within one year, to per- 
mit the company to carry larger 





*An address by Mr. Glassmeyer be- 
fore the Industrial Council cf Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., Oct. 
12, 1956. 





By EDWARD GLASSMEYER* 


Vice-President, Blyth & Co., Inc., New York City 


Blyth official reviews investment banking functions, ways of raising capital, 


and points out: 


(1) amazing growth of non-banking financial institutions, 


and increased competition in private placements which, in 1955, took up half 
of the bond issues; (2) changed channeling of private savings; (3) extent of 
regulation in the industry; and (4) the still pressing need for uniform state 
securities laws. New underwriting of corporate security issues exceeded $6 
billion in 1955, according to Mr. Glassmeyer, who expects they will be 


inventories or larger accounts 

receivable which will be paid off 

through sales during the year. 
The investment banker, on the 


other hand, provides permanent 
dollars in the form of common 
stock and preferred stock, and 


long term dollars in the form of 
mortgage bonds and debentures 
for use generally in the construc- 
tion of additional plants, the in- 
stallation of new productive fa- 
cilities and for additional working 
capital to carry on a projected 
permanent increase in sales. 


Investment Banking Functions 


It is the investment banker who 
furnishes capital to industry by 
purchasing with his own dollars 
the bonds, preferred stocks and 
common stocks from the issuing 
companies and distributing these 
securities by tapping the accumu- 
lated savings of the country 
through sale of all classes of in- 
vestors—banks, insurance compa- 
nies, trust funds, estates, corpora- 
tions, pension funds and ordinary 
individuals. This is the original 
function of investment banking. 


More recently a second function 
has developed in importance—the 
transfer of ownership of existing 
wealth—the purchase by invest- 
ment bankers of already outstand- 
ing securities and their distribu- 
tion in turn to the public. These 
are known as secondary transac- 
tions. The distribution early this 
year of 10,200,000 shares of the 
common stock of Ford Motor 
Company held by the Ford 
Foundation is an example of this 
type of transaction and we vill 
discuss this particular offering 
more fully later. 


Today, we will focus our atten- 





higher in 1956. 


tion on the prime function of pro- 
viding capital for industry, and 
our discussion will be confined to 
corporate financing as_ distin- 
guished from municipal financing. 
Most investment banking firms 
conduct a municipal business but 
municipal transactions are exempt 
from governmental regulation, 
and the methods of underwriting 
and distribution are substantially 
different. You will hear all about 
the municipal business shortly. 
To get a feel of our industry it 
might be helpful to go back 25 
years, see what we were like then, 
and cover briefiy the significant 
changes that affected our methods 
of doing business since that time. 


Steadily Increasing Regulation 


The Banking Act of 1933 sepa- 
rated commercial banking from 
investment banking by prohibit- 
ing national banks, such as the 
Chase National Bank the The Na- 
tional City Bank from engaging 
in the underwriting and distribut- 
ing of securities—and, conversely, 
prohibiting investment banking 
firms from accepting deposits. Up 
to that time, the commercial 
banks had dominated the invest- 
ment banking industry and this 
act was designed to eliminate the 
abuses arising from the dual 
function of investment banking 
and commercial banking. This had 
the imimediate effect of diminish- 
ing the supply of capital available 
for investment banking. However, 
in the past 20 years this supply 
has gradually risen to its present 
figure of over $900,000,000. 

Perhaps the most significant 


trend during this period has been 
the steadily increasing regulation 
of our industry which has caused 


profound changes in our method 
of doing business. 

Our daily operations are super- 
vised by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission under a 
myriad of statutes and regulations 
enacted by Congress between 1933 
and 1940. 

Prior to 1933 the so-called 
prospectus, the document used to 
sell the securities, consisted usu- 
ally of a_ single-fold brochure 
signed by the company’s Presi- 
dent, setting forth the more op- 
timistic aspects of the company’s 
business, together with the skim- 
piest of balance sheets and income 
statements. Primarily to correct 
this lack of responsible informa- 
tion available to the investor, the 
Securities Act of 1933 was enacted 
by Congress. This act required 
specific descriptive information to 
be included in the prospectus. I 
trust each of you will glance 
through the Ford Motor Company 
prospectus, which will be fur- 
nished you, and you can see that 
it carries a full description of the 
business and property of the 
company in addition to a complete 
set of financial statements. 


Private Placement Encouraged 


The Securities Act imposed sub- 
stantial civil liabilities upon un- 
derwriters if statements made in 
the prospectus were untrue or 
misleading. The burden thus 
rested squarely on the investment 
banking firm to perform ‘due 
diligence” to satisfy himself that 
the properties were actually there 
and in good operating condition, 
to discuss the business of the com- 
pany with various officers and to 
assist in the prenaration of the 
form of prospectus. 
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The Securities Act has had an- 
other important, though com- 
pletely unintentional effect upon 
our business. Registration of se- 
curities is expensive, what with 
legal and printing expenses, but 
more important, it requires an 
over-all minimum of 60 days to 
prepare documents and another 20 
days during which the registration 
statement must remain on file 
prior to offering. During this time, 
security prices may change sub- 
stantially and a company may 
miss its market. Since registra- 
tion under the Act is required 
only for security issues offered to 
the public but not required for 
the placement of issues directly 
with insurance companies and 
other institutions, the latter form 
of financing, called private place- 
ments, has become increasingly 
attractive to companies that wish 
to issue bonds. Private placements 
save the issuer time and the ex- 
pense of registration with the 
SEC. In 1955, approximately half 
of all bond issues were sold 
through the private placement 
method without being offered to 
the public. 

The Public Utility Holding Act 
of 1935 was passed which required 
competitive bidding for all utility 
security issues under its jurisdic- 
tion, affecting 85% of all utility 
issues. 

In 1942 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruled for compulsory 
competitive bidding on all rail- 
road bond issues. 


Savings Character Greatly 
Changed 

In the last 25 years notable 
changes were brought about in the 
Savings habits of the private in- 
vestor. After the first World War 
he was educated through Liberty 
Loan Drives to save and invest, 
and in the 1920’s he was the back- 
bone of the capital markets, buy- 
ing bonds and preferred and com- 
mon stocks from investment 
bankers to finance the great in- 
dustrial growth of that era. Un- 
fortunately, many of the securities 
issued at that time were unsound 
and depreciated substantially in 
value during the early 1930’s, 
resulting in considerable loss of 
faith in the investment banker. 

Since then, the savings of mil- 
lions of individual investors have 
been placed in increasing amounts 
in the hands of institutions such 
as life insurance companies, sav- 
ings and loan associations, mutual 
savings banks, trust funds and 
pension funds. These institutions 
have consequently shown an 
amazing growth over the past 25 
years. Over this period the pri- 
vate investor has ceased to be a 
buyer for bonds and preferred 
stocks of investment grade al- 
though he still comprises an ex- 
tremely large and receptive mar- 
ket for common stock issues. 


Thus, since 1932 the status of 
the investment banker has 
changed profoundly. He is highly 
regulated, he can no longer ac- 
cept deposits, he is in sharp com- 
petition with the private place- 
ment method and his customers 
have become institutionalized. 

How does the investment banker 
operate? 


Investment Banking Methods 


No investment banking firm 
employs the same method at all 
times. Every transaction is tailor- 
made as no financial problems are 
ever the same. The investment 
banker recommends a financing 
program after a study of the pres- 
ent and future requirements of 
the company. What will do for 
one utility company will not 
necessarily do for another. What 
may be sound financing for a 
pharmaceutical company may be 
unwise for a steel producer. 

During the past year my firm 
has managed security offerings for 
Continued on page 22 








Convention Number 


New 


When discussing ‘New Horizors 
in the Chemical Industry,” one is 
tempted to describe it with the 
Air Force’s old term— CAVU — 


ceiling ana 
visibility un- 
limited. In- 
deed, the 
danger of 


talking about 
the chemical 
future is that 
I, like Icarus, 
may soar so 
high that the 
sun will melt 
the waxon 
my wings — 
although 
nowadays the 
chemical in- 
dustry could 
surely provide Icarus with a plas- 
tic hinge that not even the sun 
could melt. Nonetheless, Ill try 
to give you a sound examination 
of what I believe to be the indus- 
try’s future. 


My subject matter is at once 
an advantage and a disadvantage. 
It’s an advantage because any in- 
dustry that enjoys the high 
growth rate of the chemical in- 
dustry presents an abundance of 
evidence about its future. It’s a 
disadvantage because the industry 
in the past 25 years has produced 
so many “miracles” that people 
may have become generally blase 
about it—much as they would if 
Don Larsen pitched a perfect no- 
hit game every time he took his 
turn on the hill. 


M. G. Geiger 


Basic, Dynamic and Ubiquitous 

The industry is so complex as 
to defy precise description; but it 
can be characterized by three 
words: basic, ubiquitous, dynamic. 
It is basic because it supplies 
products to every other industry 
in the United States. There are 
72 industrial classifications in the 
Department of Commerce statis- 
tical tables. The chemical industry 
is, for all practical purposes, the 
only one which supplies products 
to every other classification. It is 
ubiquitous because, at some stage 
of production, chemistry is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of al- 
most every end product whether 
it be destined for industry or the 
home. And it is dynamic because 





*An address by Mr. Geiger before 
Business Executives Round Table at the 
New School for Social Research, Oct. 25, 
1956. 
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By MARLIN G. GEIGER* 


Executive Vice-President, Chemical Group 


W. R. Grace & Co., New York 


Predicting that the chemical industry’s faster rate of growth than the rest of 
industry should increase substantially in the years ahead, W. R. Grace official 
sees the strength in the industry deriving from strategic position in supplying 
products to every other industry which are used in manufacture of almost every 
end product, and in generating new products and industries. Mr. Geiger reports 
a planned greater expansion than any other industry for 1956-1959, accompa- 
nied by 16 per cent increase in research expenditures, and discusses the para- 
mount problem of obtaining sufficient “trained manpower.” Reviews past, 
present, and future possible chemical accomplishments, and stresses need for 
super managerial scientists who can coordinate efforts of specialists. 


it is constantly generating new 
products, and it is constantly gen- 
erating whole new industries. Did 
you know that some 50,000 new 
compounds are prepared and 
studied by chemists every year? 
Naturally, most of them are use- 
less, but many become the raw 
material of new products; they 
create new markets; they are the 
cornerstones of whole new indus- 
tries. Look at polyethylene plas- 
tics, for example. Ten years ago 
they were unknown to the con- 
suming public. Now we have 
squeezable bottles, noiseless gar- 
bage cans, improved piping and 
electrical insulation, radio hous- 
ings and many housewares, all 
made of this tough versatile resin. 
Thousands of our fellow men are 
employed in this new and ex- 
panding field of polyethylene 
plastics. And it is only one ex- 
ample of many which might be 
cited. 

Of course the future is a con- 
tinuing product of the past and 
before we can project ourselves 
ahead we must examine what has 
already been achieved. 


Faster Future Growth Rate 


The United States chemical in- 
dustry — that is, manufacturers 
of chemicals and allied products 
— consists today of some 12,000 
plants. They are located in every 


part of the country. They provide 
jobs for about 800,000 people. 
Since 1952, production of indus- 
trial chemicals has grown at an 
average rate of about 10% a year. 
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The rest of industry, through the 
same period, has grown at an 
average rate of 3%. Our projec- 
tions and our plans for expansion 
indicate that this margin of dif- 
ference will not only be main- 
tained but will increase substan- 
tially in the years ahead. Instead 
of growing three times as fast as 
the average for the rest of indus- 
try, we'll grow four, possibly five 
times as fast. 

The basic source of all these 
healthy statistics is, of course, the 
laboratory. As the Armour Re- 
search Foundation pgeints_ out, 
“Half of the nation’s employment 
can be traced directly to the re- 
search laboratory. Teams of sci- 
entists and engineers are today 
creating tomorrow’s jobs, tomor- 
row’s industrial profits and to- 
morrow’s comforts.” 

The chemical industry spends 
about 350 million dollars a year 
on research. As a result, we not 
only have a host of new products 
on the market every year, bul 
also we are blessed with new 
drugs and medicines that are 
steadily increasing the individ- 
ual’s life expectancy and easing 
his pains. 

The glowing results of research, 
like winning performances of a 
champion athlete, often tend to 


make things look easy. In the eyes 


of the beholder, the less spectac- 
ular history beneath the historic 
moment is often obscured. For ex- 
ample, more than 5,000 pain-re- 
lieving compounds have been de- 
veloped, each with great care and 
difficulty and at considerable 
cost. Only eight types of these 
compounds are commercially and 
medically feasible. Now this is no 
isolated instance; it is, rather, an 
indication of what the researcher 
can reasonably expect. Yet he has 
the satisfaction of seeing this bur- 
geoning industry growing in di- 
rect proportion to his success, for 
it is estimated that each dollar 
spent on research is later followed 
by $10 in capital invested for the 
manufacture of new and im- 
proved products. 

I’m reminded of the cartoon in 
which one nurse addresses an- 
other in a maternity ward. 
“Where will it ever end?” she 
says. Ask that question about the 
chemical industry and the answer 
is equally uncertain. 


Joe Smith in 1975 


Maybe in 1975, Joe Smith will 
live in an all-plastic fireproof 
house. In the morning he sprays 
a liquid on his face, wipes it off 
and the whiskers go with it. This 
is followed by a_= carbonated 
shower, and then he dresses in a 


Horizons in Chemical Industry 


perfectly and permanently 
creased suit of synthetic fibers. 

Joe’s flavorful breakfast con- 
sists of three-year-old eggs in 
plastic shells, bacon just a bit 
younger, and synthetic milk. Real 
milk is too valuable. It is used to 
make aée=e synthetic fiber from 
which Mrs. Smith’s winter coat is 
made. 

Cars are plastic, lawns are 
mowed with a chemical vapor, 
and children will never know 
whooping cough, cavities or colds. 

But my name is Géiger, not 
Orwell or Nostradamus, so I must 
leave the.development of those 
thoughts to“syour imaginations. 
Perhaps, like mine, your mem- 
ories reach back to the days, not 
so very long ago, when fanciful 
dreamers amused their fellows 
with incredulous accounts of un- 
breakable phonograph records, 
textiles created in test tubes, and 
the end of pneumonia as a major 
threat to life. 

Let’s get down to business and 
examine some of the _ specific 
areas in which the chemical in- 
dustry is certain to revolutionize 
our economy and the lives of our 
children. ' 


Chemistry Creates More Food 

First, it will probably be of 
small ‘satisfaction to the politi- 
cians wrestling with the problem 
but we in the chemical industry 
will confess that we are, in great 
measure, responsible for the farm 
surplus problem. Our radically 
improved fertilizers have made it 
possible to raise more crops on 
the Same, or even less, acreage. 
Our insecticides have protected 
those crops and made is possible 
for them to reach temporarily 
glutted markets. Many new and 
improved agricultural chemicals 
are now either in the advanced 
laboratory stage or practically 
ready for market. They will make 
it possible to increase production 
still farther. Fortunately we in 
the chemical industry do not have 
to keep our eyes so closely glued 
to the ballot boxes as do the 
politicians. We can afford the 
luxury of looking at the long run. 
Continued on page 94 
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Outlook for T V Receiver Industry 


By DR. W. R. G. BAKER* 


President, Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Association 
Vice-President, General Electric Company 


Crystal ball gazing is not my 
specialty but it has been my ob- 
that many predictions 
industry 


servation 
about the electronics 
have proved, 
later years, 
to have been 
oytimistic 
ough. There 
been no 
yrecedent in 
ndustrial his- 
tory for the 
srowth of 
electronics. 
Ten years ago 
it was an in- 
dustrial infant 
ndnow iit 
provides em- 
ployment for 
one and three- 
quarters million Americans which 
represents one person in every 40 
in our total work force. And the 
amazing thing is that 75% of these 
iobs didn’t even exist just 10 
years ago. 
Although the public’s greatest 
interest in television concerns the 
entertainment field, when _ dis- 


cussing the outlook for television 


Dr. W. R. G. Baker 


*An address by Dr. W. R. G. Baker, 
delivered by Arthur V. Loughran, Presi- 
dent of Institute of Radio Engineers, at 
the IRE-RETMA Radio Fall Meeting at 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 16, 
1956. 





Offering an excellent outlook for all phases of the television industry, despite 
slackened TV receiver sales during first nine months of this year, General 
Electric Vice-President pictures: sales recovery making 1956 one of the best 
years for receiver sets; 10 million sales in 1960, compared to 7.5 million sold 
now; industrial closed circuit television growing from current $6 million to 
about $24 million by 1960, true transistorized portables in two years; and a 
firming up of UHF market segment and a higher industry volume in sales to 
existing stations. Dr. Baker opines television receiver industry is now going 
through a transition-readjustment period which will remain until replacement 


there are many other facets of the 
industry that must be examined, 
such as_ industrial, educational 
and military television. And such 
aspects as slow scan, ultra high 
frequency, color, and scatter tech- 
niques cannot be overlooked. 


For many years the number of 
bathtubs in any given country 
has been used as sort of an in- 


formal measurement of the stand- 
ard of living of that country. Just 
why the bathtub was chosen [ do 
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market starts to take hold. 


not know but I did note with in- 
terest recently that in the United 
States we now have more televi- 
sion sets than bathtubs. What the 
sociological implications of this 
fact are, I will not venture to 
guess. 

The important thing is that 10 
years ago there were only a few 
thousand sets in the country and 
we now have 39 million. This 


amounts to one television re- 
ceiver for about every four per- 
sons in the United States. As for 
the importance of the television 
broadcasting industry, a Nielson 
survey estimated that more hours 
are spent watching television than 
in all economic pursuits. 


Television Sales 

Although the first nine months 
of this year have seen a slacken- 
ing of television set sales, it is 
predicted that sales in the remain- 
ing three months’ will equal or 
exceed those in the same period of 
1955. Right now the television re- 
ceiver industry is going through 
a period of transition ad read- 
justment which will probably re- 
main until the replacement market 
starts to take hold. In spite of 


this, 1956 will still be one of the 
best years for receiver sales. 

This year, for the first time, 
there has been a true industry- 
wide participation in the produc- 
tion of the so-called “portable” 
sets and this fact is reflected in 
sales figures. We expect that the 
Christmas season will provide 
dealers with an _ unprecedented 
opportunity to sell portables. In 
fact, the portable set offers the 
best Christmas gift service since 
the beginning of television. In 
1957, we expect that 25% of total 
sales should be in portables, up to 
and including the 17-inch size. 

Looking farther into the future, 
in 1960 we should be selling about 
10 million sets a year, in contrast 
to the seven to seven and a half 
million sets now. 


In the field of color television, 
both the technical performance 
and the price have reached the 
level where they have gained 
reasonable consumer acceptability. 
As we continue to progress, the 
color image will become better 
and the price will probably be 
lower. But we must impress the 
buying public that in all likeli- 
huvod there will not be the drastic 


price reductions in color sets that 
characterized the monochrome re- 
ceiver market—at least in the im- 
mediate future. Color basically 
costs about three times as much 
as monochrome and, unless an un- 
foreseen miracle occurs, color sets 
will always be more expensive 
than black and white. However, 
any progress that is made in the 
monochrome field will also bene- 





‘ fit color set production so we can 


eventually expect better, less ex- 
pensive color sets, and deeper 
market penetration. 

Transistorized TV Portables 

No one connected with the in- 
Custry needs a crystal ball to see 
that the use of transistors and a 
wider angle picture tub2 will re- 
sult in lighter and more compact 
portable receivers. 


What we are shooting for, of 
course, is a _ transistorizeq true 
portable set that will operate any- 
where on its own battery-supplied 
power source. Once we have un- 
chained the portable from its wall 
plug we will have provided the 
public with a more flexible set 
that gives them a much greater 
utility. 


There are still some technologi- 
cal problems to overcome in the 
transistorized set, particularly in 
the development of the horizontal 
sweep and the high frequency cir- 
cuits. In the picture tube itself, 
transistors operating from a low 
voltage battery do not provide 
enough picture drive for full con- 
trast pictures. 

However, research and develop- 
ment engineers are hard at work 
and I expect that there will be 
transistorized, true portable sets 
on the market within two years. 


UHF and Industrial TV 
Turning to the manufacture of 
broadcast equipment, it is ex- 
pected that the 1956 level will be 
maintained at about the same vol- 
ume in 1957. The most significant 
marketing trend anticipated in 


Continued on page 97 
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Southern California Municipal Bond Outlook 


My remarks will be reasonably 
brief but I shall try to present to 
you the following points: 

Generally, the volume of bonds 
of Los Angeles 
City, the Los 
Angeles City 
School Dis- 
tricts, Los 
Angeles Coun- 
ty Flood Con- 
trol District, 
The Metropol- 
itan Water 
District, and 
the Depart- 
ment of Water 
and Power 
which may be 
expected in 
the next two 
or three years; 
what supports these bonds; what 
are the growth problems of South- 
ern California since the war has 
cipal favorable factors in its econ- 
omy; and what are the principal 
adverse factors in its economy. 


This sounds like a formidable 
list but I hope to make it reason- 
ably short. Some of the state- 
ments I shall make are so amazing 
they may seem to be exaggerated. 
The tremendous growth of South- 
ern California since tne war has 
surprised no one more than the 
people who live in it. Southern 
California leaders expected the 
surplus war employed population 
to leave at the end of World War 
II and the number who remained 
and the upsurge since have been 
unexpected. May I urge you to 
come out and see for yourselves. 
The New Year holidays are not a 
bad time to come. You can see a 
good horse race, a big parade, and 
probably a poor football game, as 
under our P.C.C. rules one of the 
big 10 gives us our annual trim- 
ming. 





James L. Becbe 


Bond Financing Potential 


At the present time authorized 
but unsold bonds of Los Angeles 
City and the Los Angeles City 
School Districts (high and ele- 
mentary), the Los Angeles County 





*Remarks of Mr. Beebe at a meeting 
of the Municipal Forum of New York, 
Oct. 18, 1956. 


By JAMES L. BEEBE, Esq.* 


Partner, O’Melveny & Myers, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bond volume to emanate from Southern California in next 2-3 years and re- 
gional favorable and unfavorable factors affecting them are presented by Mr. 
Beebe, who also relates to this bond outlook the national picture of real and 
terrible inflation danger, and adoption of unsound proposals, such as Federal 
aid, which results in increased costs. Points out that Los Angeles county’s as- 
sessed valuation, conservatively assessed, is only exceeded by nine states, and 


that its bonded debt ratio to assessed valuation is less than 14%. 


Shows 


diversified business and industry growth has kept pace with population rise, 
and that value added by manufacturing is just behind New York and Chicago. 
Discusses weak factors of rapid transportation, possible cut in airplane and 


Construction, and water supply. 


Flood Control District, and The 
Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern Californiia total $299,- 
850,000 or, in round figures. 
$300,000,000. 

These bonds, of course, are all 
general obligations and most (ex- 
cept Flood Control) will be sold 
in the next two to three years. 
The Department of Water and 
Power of The City of Los Angeles 
will also issue some Waterworks 
Revenue Bonds and Electric Works 
Revenue Bonds, probably about 
$40 to $45,000,000 annually. 

Exclusive of the above units, the 
total amount of authorized but 
unissued bonds in Southern Cali- 
fornia is approximately $400,000,- 
000. Most of these will be mar- 
keted in the next two years. 

After the presently authorized 
Los Angeles School District bonds 
have been issued and sold, addi- 
tional bonds will be voted. We 
may also have additional Los 
Angeles City and Los Angeles 
County bonds. 


I 
What Supports These Bonds 


You of course know the prin- 
cipal facts about the Department 
of Water and Power of The City 
of Los Angeles. The official state- 
ments put out by that department 
have been circulated to such an 
extent among the bond fraternity 


that few buyers are unfamiliar 
with the Los Angeles City utili- 
ties, the waterworks system and 
the electric works system, and 
their financial position. 

All of the other bonds which I 
mentioned are paid from ad 
valorem taxes upon all property 
or, in case of the Flood Control 
District, upon all real property. 
The assessed valuation of taxable 
property in the City of Los 
Angeles for the current fiscal yea” 
is $3,495,980,120. The Los Angeles 
City School District is an ele- 
mentary school district, consisting 
of the City of Los Angeles and 
some additional territory, which 
gives it a higher valuation than 
the City of Los Angeles. The Los 
Angeles City High School Dis- 
trict is still larger than the City 
School District, and the Los 
Angeles Junior College District is 
slightly larger than the High 
Schoo] District. The Los Angeles 
County Flood Control District 
consists of most of Los Angeles 
County, excluding the northern 
desert and the island areas. It has 
a real property assessed valuation 
of $6,730,847,770. Los Angeles 
County itself has a total assessed 
valuation of all taxable property 
of $8,405,734,925. The Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern 


California consists of cities and 
municipal water districts in five 
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counties and has an assessed valu- 
ation of $9,674,000,560. 

The assessed valuation of the 
County of Los Angeles in 1953-54 
was greater than the assessed val- 
uation of any of 39 states—only 
nine states (including California) 
exceeded it in assessed value. As 
of Jan. 1, 1955, with 5,186,000 in- 
habitants (estimate, July 1, 1956, 
5,515,000), only eight states (in- 
cluding California) exceeded it in 
population. Los Angeles City in 
1955 was exceeded in population 
by only 27 states and in assessed 
valuation by only 21 states. In 
retail sales only seven states (in- 
cluding California) exceeded Los 
Angeles County in 1954. 

I make this comparison with 
states because people generally 
think of a state as being of con- 
siderably more importance than 
a municipality or district, when 
actually Los Angeles City and Los 
Angeles County each has more 


population and more _ taxable 
wealth than any one of a num- 
ber of states. 

The relation of assessed value to 
actual value varies both in states 
and counties. Los Angeles County 
assessed valuations are conserva- 
tive. We have a long history of 
conservative assessment. While the 
assessed valuation of taxable 
property in Los Angeles ‘County 
is generally supposed to be about 
50% of the market value, at the 
present time I am sure that the 
valuation is not up to 50%. The 
assessor has not advanced his val- 
uations as rapidly as market 
values have increased. It is well 
that he should not to do so. One 
of these days the market prices of 
real property will drop and when 
they do it is desirable not to have 
a like decrease in assessed valua- 
tion. The assessor’s rates should 
go up more slowly than market 
values. If I were to guess on the 
ratio of the assessed valuation to 
the actual value of property in the 
County of Los Angeles I would 
guess about 35%. I approve of this 
low percentage for two reasons: 
first, increased assessed valuations 
seldom result in a reduction in the 
tax rate—politically the rate seems 
more important than the valuation 
—so if the assessed valuations in- 
crease rates remain steady or even 
increase and expenditures. in- 
crease. A relatively low assessed 
valuation makes for economy. 
Second, as I stated before, if valu- 
ation is kept relatively low a re- 
adjustment under adverse condi- 
tions creates less dislocation in the 
public business. 


Since the war, of course, there 
has been a big upsurge in bonded 
indebtedness. I suppose California 


Continued on page 81 
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BROKERS 
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ERGOOD, RUSSELL M.., Jr. 
Stroud & Co., Inc. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

EXLEY, CHARLES E. 
Charles A. Parcells & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

FARR, ALICE (Miss) 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Detroit, Mich. 

FASTNOW, MARION J. 
East.1.an Cillon Union Scc. Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

FAZIO, JOSEPH xX. 

Josep., X. Fazio & Co. 
Beckley, West Va. 

FELDMAN, ALBERT W.* 
Goldman, Sachs Co. 

New York City 

FELDMAN, GRANT A.* 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

FILKINS, WALTER L.* 
Troster, Singer & Co. 
New York City 

FINNEGAN, J. F.* 
Hannaford & Talbot 
San Francisco, Calif. 

FISHER, DONALD B.* 
D. B. Fisher Company 
Detroit, Mich. 

FOOTE, GORDON R. 
Francis I. duPont & Co. 
New York City 

FORAL, WM. S. 

Union Pacific Railroad 
Chicago, II]. 

FRANKEL, WILLIAM V. 
Wm. V. Frankel & Co., 
New York City 

FRASER, JAMES G.* 
Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

FREEAR, LANDON, A.* 
William N. Edwards & Co. 
Forth Worth, Texas 

FRENCH, JOHN S.* 

A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
New York City 

FRENKEL, LESTER 
Gersten & Frankel 
New York City 

FRIEDMAN, BERT 
J. B. Hanauer & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

FUSZ, FIRMIN D.* 

Fusz Schmelzle Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

FULLER, JOSEPH T.* 
William A. Fuller & Co. 
Chicago, Inc. 

GANNON, JOSPEH 
May & Gannon, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 

GLASS, CHESTER M., Jr. 
William R. Staats & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Report of Corporate and Legislative Committee 


In presenting the report of the 
NSTA Corporate and Legislative 
Committee at the Association’s 
23rd Annual Convention, Chair- 
man Robert 
W. Haack, of 
Robert W. 
Baird & Co., 
Milwaukee, 
emphasized 
the part played 
by the Com- 
mittec in 
broadening 
adoption by 
State legisla- 
tures of the 
model statute 
concerning the 
gifts of stocks 
to minors. The 
issue, the re- 
port states, is an industry matter 
and, as such, merits the unquali- 
fied support of all segments of the 
securities business. 





Robert W. Haack 


The text of the Report follows: 


Because the occasion or oppor- 
tunity for Committee action at the 
national level was negligible, the 
bulk of our activity centered at 
the state level, particularly con- 
cerning the matter of “An Act 
Concerning Gifts of Securities to 
Minors.” 

The model statute was conceived 
by the New York Stock Exchange 
and sponsored by the Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms, and 
those of us who have had the op- 
portunity of doing business under 
the provisions of the statute have 
been so impressed with its advan- 
tages that we felt our organiza- 
tion might well espouse this 
worthwhile cause. 

First, it was felt that the knotty 
problem of minor transactions was 
an industry matter and, as such, 
transcended the “listed” versus 
“unlisted” concepts which are all 
too prevalent in the trade today. 


Secondly, we of the committee 
believed that many non-member 
firms in their particular area, by 
reason of deep community roots, 
long standing reputations, and 
unique contacts, might in some 
cases exert an even stronger in- 
fluence for sponsorship of this 
type of legislation than the local 
stock exchange representatives. 


Hence, our committee offered to 
the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, the services of our Associa- 
tion generally and of the various 
Affiliates specifically, with the 
thought that we might, in those 
states where legislation had al- 
ready been instigated, augment 
those efforts, and that in those 
areas where nothing had as yet 
been done, we might responsibly 
initiate legislation. This offer was 
most graciously received and wel- 
comed by the Association of Stock 


Committee Chairman Robert W. Haack stresses the role played by the group 
in seeking enactment by the various State legislatures of the model statute 
covering the gifts of securities to minors which was conceived by the New 
York Stock Exchange. Observes that 13 States and the District of Columbia 
have already adopted the statute and feels confident of its enactment by other 
State legislatures. Report includes a capsule description of the statute’s ob- 
jectives and urges local support in States which have not yet acted favorably 


Exchange [Firms and its every 
facility was put at our disposal. 

Our Committee contacted the 
President of every NSTA Affiliate 
in those states in which the law 
had not been enacted. In those 
states in which legislation had 
been introduced but not passed, we 
apprized them of the status and 
suggested procedures and supplied 
the names of interested parties, 
with the idea in mind that, in 
concert, they might bring addi- 
tional favorable influence to bear. 
In those states where legislation 
had not yet been introduced we 
supplied a sample copy of the Act, 
descriptive literature, and recom- 
mended specific procedures inso- 
far as getting reputable and re- 
sponsible sponsorship was 
concerned, The response and 
cooperation of many Affiliates 
was most gratifying. 

At present the 13 states of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Virginia and Wisconsin, plus the 
District of Columbia, have 
adopted the statute, and it is very 
likely that as additional legisla- 
tures convene next year, other 
states will conform. 


Purposes of the Law 


For those of you not familiar 
with the Act, it might be appro- 
priate to highlight it briefly. We 
are all certainly familiar with the 
difficulties which inhere in the 
matter of making gifts of securi- 
ties to minors, and we are aware 
of the potential liabilities therein. 
Because of the trouble and ex- 
pense of setting up trusts or 
guardianships for children, there is 
clear need of a simple method 
which will enable a parent to 
make a gift of securities to a 
child. 

Under the statute an adult may 
make an outright gift of stock to 
a child by registering the securi- 
ties in the name of an adult as 
“custodian” for the child, the cus- 
todian being a close relative or, 
with the exception of one state, 
the donor himself. The designated 
custodian has the right to sell any 
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on the legislation. 


securities originally given, has the 
right of reinvestment, can collect 
dividends, and manage the invest- 
ment until the child becomes 21 
years of age. 

Because this legislation em- 
kodies a relatively new legal con- 
cept, it is recommended that the 
donor adhere to the law of the 
state in which he or the minor 
resides, lest legal difficulties airse. 


Endorsed by Bar Association 

It should be noted that at present 
any type of securities can be 
given, but not cash or any other 
type of property, and that the 
statute does not place any limita- 
tion on the amount which may be 
given. Of interest is the fact that 
very recently a uniform bill was 
unanimously approved by the Na- 
tional Conference of the Commit- 
tee on Uniform State Laws, and 
also by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. It is likely that in the 
future legislation will be designed 
to permit gifts other than securi- 
ties, and doubtless the custodian 
provisions will be broadened. 

Because of the fact that only 
securities can be given, the pur- 
chase should be made in the 


donor’s account, payment should 
be made by him, and the broker 
should be supplied with the name 


of the custodian, the child in- 
volved, and the state whose 
statute is being invoked, i.e., 


“John Doe, as custodian for Jane 
Doe, a minor under Section 319.60 
of the Wisconsin Statutes.” The 
same procedures are utilized if 
the gift involves transfer of stock 


already owned by the donor. Com- 
pletion of the gift occurs when the 
certificate is delivered to the cus- 
todian. From that time on, sub- 
ject to certain prohibitions, the 
custodian may engage in normal 
investment and reinvestment pro- 
cedures under the “prudent man 
rule.” 

Taxwise, it has been ruled that 
a gift made under this enabling 
legislation is a completed gift for 
Federal tax purposes, and that 
such a gift qualifies for the annual 
gift exclusion of $3,000. 


“Not a Panacea” 

Obviously, and admittedly, the 
statute is new and untried. It is 
not a panacea and will never pro- 
vide the flexibility of a properly 
created trust. Notwithstanding the 
risks and limitations, we feel that 
the benefits are great and urge 
your local support where legisla- 
tion has not yet been enacted. 

We of the committee wish to 
publicly acknowledge the splen- 
did cooperation of Mr. Keith Fun- 
ston, President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and that of Mr. 
R. M. Charters, General Counsel 
of the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms, both of whom made 
their experience and _ facilities 
available to us. While it is dif- 
ficult to evaluate the effect of our 
effort, we have definite reason to 
believe that we have in some 
localities been an effective influ- 
ence, and it is our hope that we 
may be of help in the states in 


which the legislation has not yet 
become effective. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CORPORATE AND LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE 

Robert W. Haack, Chairman 
Robert W. Baird & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

William P. Brown 
Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Edgar A. Christian 
Stroud & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ralph C. Deppe 
Edward D. Jones & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

John N. Fuerbacher 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Bernard F. Kennedy 


Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, 
Denver, Colo. 


Walter G. Mason 


Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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NSTA Convention 
Sites and Dates 
For 1957 and 1958 


The 1957 Convention of 
the National Security 
Traders Association, Inc., 
will be held at the Home- 
stead Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va., Nov. 3-6, according to 
announcement of Edward 
H. Welch, Sincere and Co., 
Chicago, Chairman of the 
Convention Committee. 

The Convention in 1958 
will be held at the Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 
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THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Thursday, November 15, 1956 


Report of Municipal Committee 


The Municipal Securities Com- 
mittee of the NSTA, whose Chair- 
man is Byron J. Sayre, of John 
Nuveen & Co., Chicago, in its 
annual report to the 23rd Conven- 
tion of the National Security 
Traders Association at Los An- 
geles, commented, among other 
things, on the weakness in the 
municipal bond price structure, 
and the probable bullish impact 
of the Federal highway program 
on outstanding toll road bonds. 

The text of the report follows: 

Our Municioal Report for the 
last convention ended on a 
note of opti- 
mism for the 
future, but at 
lower price 
levels. The 
Fall of 1955 
and early 1956 
did produce 
good business 
at slightly 
lower levels, 
with the Dow 
Jones Average 
going from 
2.52 to 2.59 by 
December. 
That lower 
price levels 
are with us now is quite apparent 
to all. 

The Illinois Turnpike deal fi- 
nally came to market and was 
sold in the early part of the year, 
although the deal has never been 
really “put away” even as of now. 
The $100,060,000 Connecticuts in 
February, came at a level too high 
to move and, added to congested 
inventories, resulted in a very bad 
March and April market with the 
Dow Jones Average going to 2.78. 
Large issues were the exception 
in 1956 as compared with the 
many we have had in recent 
years, with Grant County Public 
Utility District $166,000,000 the 
only other large issue in addi- 
tion to the ones mentioned above. 

With the easing of money by 
the Federal Reserve for the Mar. 
15 income tax payment, a better 
feeling prevailed and there was 
some recovery, but not for long. 

Nineteen fifty-six will long be 
remembered by the Investment 
Fraternity as a year of extremely 





Byron J. Sayre 


Byron J. Sayre, of John Nuveen & Co., Chairman of the NSTA Municipal 
Securities Committee, cites impact of extremely tight money on municipal bond 
prices during most of 1956 and expresses view that many dealers will heave 
sigh of relief that this “hectic year” is almost over. Says present price levels 
are at lowest point since 1953, but defends “hard money” policy as essential 
to dampening inflation and maintaining dollar’s purchasing power. Contends 
long-range effect of Federal highway program on toll road bonds cannot be 


tight money and as a difficult 
year in which to operate, due to 
the violent swings in the market. 
The carrying cost to dealers went 
to 4% in March and to 442% in 
August. The bill yield of 2.81 in 
August represented a 23 year 
high, and the Dow Jones Munici- 
pal Average of 2.98% on Sept. 6 
represented the lowest level of 
prices since 1953. The government 
bond market at this time was in 
chaotic condition with no mar- 
ket actually existent for any 
quantity of bonds and with several 
issues setting record new lows. 
During this period the tightness 
of money was evident in the cor- 
porate market as well, with AAA 
Consumers Power selling at 101 
for 4s and AA Pacific Telephones 
at a premium for 4%, neither of 
which were an immediate sellout 
at the price. 

The prolonged period of tight 
money has resulted in a general 
weakness in the entire price 
structure, gaining momentum in 
August and September and all 
“Dollar Bonds,” including all the 
various Toll Road Projects lost 
many points. This, plus repeated 
headlines and articles attacking 
Toll Road Projects, has caused 
even some _ sophisticated buyers 
to lose courage, confidence, and 
perspective, bringing considerable 
liquidation and _ forcing prices 
lower in an already tired and 
sensitive market. I[llinois Turn- 
pikes during this period hit a low 
of 84. Prices quoted during this 


period ignored completely the in- 
trinsic soundness of essential toll 
project bonds and the tremendous 
value of their tax exemption. 


other than bullish. 


Better earnings reports, like 
those of the Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia Turnpikes, followed by 
those of projects in other states, 
can quickly restore confidence 
and higher prices, and given fav- 
orable publicity, will result in 
better dollar markets for the out- 
standing Turnpike issues. It ap- 
pears obvious that the new Fed- 
eral Highway Program will still 
leave deficiencies in our inter- 
state highway system and will in 
no way compete with existing 
Turnpike projects. While we may 
have seen the end of Turnpike 
financing, at least for a while, 
there is no reason to believe that 
existing Turnpike bonds won’t be 
strengthened, rather than weak- 
ened, by the Federal Road Pro- 


gram. The Federal Highway pro- 
gram as enacted removes the 
threat of Federal issuance of 


bonds for this purpose although 
some few state issues (financing 
the local participation in the pro- 
gram) may come to market. 


Conclusion 


As 1956 moves toward the close 
of its third quarter, many dealers 
will heave a sigh of relief that 
this hectic year is almost over. 
Price levels are at the lowest 
point since 1953 and many types 
of issues are coming to market 
cheaper than they would have 
sold in 1953. The volume of Mu- 
nicipal financing should still con- 
tinue at a high level, with all 
indications pointing to a period 
of high yields for Municipal Bond 
buyers until such time as the 
over-all money market changes 


and there again is a surplus of 
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loanable funds, which may de- 
velop only as a result of a sub- 
stantial downturn in business or 
a decided change by the govern- 
ment in its attitude toward easier 
money (which appears unlikely 
and unwise). A “hard money” 
policy is sometimes bitter medi- 
cine, as witness its recent effect 
on our business. But we in the 
bond business have a permanent 
stake in the purchasing power 
of the U. S. dollar, i.e., fixed in- 
come securities are good invest- 
ments, if the value of the dollar 
can be maintained. And hard 
money policies, as and when nec- 
essary, obviously are fundamental 
to dampening inflation and main- 
taining dollar value. Volume dur- 
ing 1956 will come close to 1955 
levels, of which the Municipal 
Bond Fraternity may well be 
proud considering the lower 
level of the market and_ the 
shelving of many planned issues. 
* a * 


New Federal Highway Program 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956 declares it to be essential 
to the national interest to provide 
for the completion of the 41,000- 
mile “National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways” as 
nearly as practicable over a 13- 
year period. To that end, it 
authorizes Federal aid to the ex- 
tent of 90% of the cost of such 
highways, provided they meet the 
standards authorized by the Act to 
be set down by the Secretary of 
Commerce, and that they are con- 
structed by the various states so 
as to fit into the general pattern 
of such Interstate System desig- 
nated by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Government officials and indus- 
try experts expect the program to 
spur the national economy, bring- 
ing jobs to many and more funds 
to various pockets. At the same 
time, it will bring greater road 
safety by easing traffic jams, speed 
the flow of auto travel and truck 
traffic, and save thousands of 
lives. The Interstate System is 
estimated to cost $27.5 billion of 
which the Federal Government 
will pay $24.8 billion and the 


states the remainder. There will 
also be other road improvements 
—$5.1 billion worth of primary, 
secondary, and urban roads over 
the next three years, with the cost 
split equally between the Federal 
Government and the states, 

With respect to “Toll Roads, 
Bridges, and Tunnels,” Section 
113 (a) of the Act says that “Upon 
a finding by the Secretary of 
Commerce that such action will 
promote development of an in- 
tegrated Interstate System, tae 
Secretary is authorized to approve 
as part of the Interstate Syste 
any toll road, bricge, or tunnek 
now or hereafter constructed wnich 
meets the standards adopted for 
the improvement of projects lo- 
cated on the Interstate System, 
whenever such toll road, bridge, 
or tunnel is located on a route 
heretofore or hereafter designated 
as a part of the Interstate System; 
provided, that no _ Federal-aid 
highway funds shall be expended 
for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or improvement of any such 
toll road except to the extent 
hereafter permitted by law; pro- 
vided further, that no Federal-aid 
highway funds shall be expended 
for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or improvement of any such 
toll bridge or tunnel except to the 
extent now or hereafter permitted 
by law.” 

In Section 114 the Secretary of 
Commerce is directed to make a 
study, and have it available for 
Congress by Jan. 12, 1958, to de- 
termine policy with respect to re- 
imbursement of any state for cer- 
tain highways, whether toll or 
free, which are on the Interstate 
System. 

Informed opinion generally 
tends to the view that this new 
Federal highway program will 
mean that the states will go to 
Washington for 90% of the costs 
of building new interstate super- 
highways, rather than relying on 
the toll method which has been 
popular during the last 15 years. 
It is not contemplated that du- 
plicating free roads will be con- 
structed parallel to existing toll 
roads, or those already started: 
instead those states, having pro- 
vided such limited-access facilities 
in those areas will undoubtedly 
use Federal aid to construct por- 
tions of the Interstate System in 
other parts of the state. It is dif- 
ficult at this time to foresee the 
exact recommendations that will 
be contained in the report which 
the Secretary of Commerce is to 
submit to Congress by 1958, but 
viewed in the long perspective it 
would appear to be only common 
sense that where exisitng toll 
roads fit into the pattern of the 
approved Interstate System, and 
meet its construction standards, 
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some means of compensation will 
be devised to pay off the bonds 
and turn them into free roads. 

The long-term effect on toll 
roads, and toll road bonds, of this 
new Federal program cannot help 
but be bullish; the Interstate Sys- 
tem will serve to generate addi- 
tional traffic and serve as feeders 
for toll roads. It can be expected, 
however, that only in unusual 
cases will additional toll-road fi- 
nancing be undertaken, and that 
the crest of the toll-road financing 
has been passed. 

Existing toll-road bonds, when 
issued for properly conceived and 
well-located projects, should con- 
tinue to be excellent investments. 


Federal Legislation 

The Bricker Bill to permit banks 
to deal in revenue bonds died in 
committee but renewed vigilance 
is necessary if we are to see that 
banks are not permitted to deal 
in municipal revenue bonds which 
we think is also a wedge to their 
re-entering the corporate field. 

At the National Legislative 
Committee (American Bankers 
Association) meeting in Washing- 
ton on Feb. 16-17, it was voted 
unanimously to oppose Bricker 
Bill allowing banks to enter un- 
derwriting of revenue bonds. This 
is an interesting development in- 
deed! Chairman of the Committee 
is Lee P. Miller, President, Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville. 


Federal School Assistance 


This bill did not get through 
Congress this session but it is in- 
teresting to note that permission 
for banks to deal in bonds issued 
as a result of the program was 
denied — being removed in early 
committee consideration. 


State Legislation Affecting 
Municipal Bonds 


Colorado: A model law author- 
izing execution of public securities 
with the use of facsimile signa- 
tures was adopted this year in 
Colorado, applicable to all public 
securities in a principal amount of 
$3,000,000 or more, provided at 
least one of the signatures re- 
quired or permitted to be placed 
thereon shall be manually sub- 
scribed. 

Florida: The 1955 Session of the 
Florida Legislature enacted Chap- 
ter 29691 of the General Laws of 
1955. It applies to nuisance suits 
brought by individuals in connec- 
tion with validation proceedings. 
This has been a controversial sub- 
ject all over the country, and 
Florida in this Act requires that 
any person questioning the lower 
court’s validation can Only appeal 
directly to the Supreme Court 
and the Supreme Court can cause 
a bond to indemnify the political 
subdivision to be posted. The law 
also allows the political subdivi- 
sion to make claims of damages 


against the person filing the ap- 
peal and against the bond, if one 
is filed, for various types of dam- 
ages — including attorneys’ fees, 
Court costs and other losses, dam- 
ages Or expenses. 

Michigan: Rapidly growing 
Michigan school districts, whose 
assessed valuations have not kept 
pace with the need for new 
schools and additions, can now ob- 
tain state loans to reduce tax 
levies for bonds issued to finance 
necessary improvements. 

Michigan school districts may 
now issue serial bonds secured by 
and payable from property taxes 
unlimited as to rate or amount, 
providing that the last maturity 
is not less than 25 years nor more 
than 30 years, and may qualify 
bond issues in order to be eligible 
to borrow from the $100 million 
state fund to aid in servicing debt 
requirements. 

The Constitutional amendment 
and implementing legislation en- 
acted in 1955 require the State of 
Michigan to make funds available 
to help pay principal and inter- 
est on the bonded indebtedness of 
school] districts, regardless of the 
amount of debt of a given school 
district which qualifies its debt 
under the provisions of this law. 
The state, in substance, agrees to 
loan all necessary funds which are 
needed by the districts to pay in- 
terest and principal of the quali- 
fied bonds issues, if local tax 
levies are insufficient. 

School districts are eligible for 
state loans in accordance with the 
rate of tax levy required to meet 
their debts. When the minimum 
rate required to be levied by dis- 
tricts for debt service on qualified 
bonds (including probable tax- 
delinquencies), exceeds 13 mills 
on each dollar of state equalized 
valuation, the State of Michigan 
must, upon request, loan the 
school district the amount of the 
excess from the State fund created 
for that purpose. The money Is 
loaned by the State upon annual 
applications by the school dis- 
tricts; and the 13 mill levy is to be 
continued until the State loans 
are repaid. Principal and interest 
on any school bonds issued prior 
to May 4, 1955 have been auto- 
matically qualified for State loans 
and are included in computing the 
amount to be loaned. 

In order to be qualified for 
State Loans, new issues are ap- 
proved by the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and 
must meet certain requirements. 

(1) It must be shown that there 
exists a need for the project, 
based on current and probable fu- 
ture enrollment. 

(2) The cost of new schools and 
improvements to be financed must 
reasonably conform to the stand- 
ards established by the State 
Board of Equalization, and pro- 
vide for classrooms, furnishings 
and necessary facilities, including 
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sites; but athletic fields, gym- 
nasiums and auditoriums are ex- 
cluded. (A portion of the bond 
issue may qualify for State aid if 
the proposed project includes, as 
a part of the financing, purposes 
not covered under the program.) 


Provision is made for the estab- 
lishment of a $100 million School 
Bond Loan Fund by the State, 
which would be established by the 
sale of bonds, as needed, by the 
State of Michigan to meet the de- 
mand for loans. Estimates by the 
Michigan Advisory Council in- 
dicate that even under severe 
economic conditions the author- 
ized $100 million fund will be far 
more than sufficient to meet all 
requirements which may accrue 
under the program. It is estimated 
that borrowing will not average 
over $1 million a year for the next 
four or five years, and will de- 
cline thereafter. Actual loans for 
the year ended June 30, 1956, 
amounted to only $46,058 to three 
school districts versus $87,190,000 
bonds actually sold. 

Many school districts will be 
able to pay debt service on quali- 
fied bonds by levying less than 13 
mills on the State equalized valu- 
ation, and under normal circum- 
stances will not be eligible nor 
need State loans. Other school 
districts needing a levy in excess 
of 13 mills for qualified debt may 
choose to levy the entire amount 
needed and not apply for State 
loans. The program is designated 
particularly to assist school dis- 
tricts whose bonding powers have 
not grown as fast as their needs 
for school facilities. 

Although the amendment au- 
thorizes issuance of unlimited tax 
school bonds until July 1, 1962, 
this termination date in no way 
affects the obligation of the State 
to assist school districts under the 
program. 

Under certain circumstances a 
school district may choose not to 
qualify its debt: (1) the school 
district might prefer to issue its 
unlimited tax bonds and not qual- 
ify them if it felt it would main- 
tain its credit position just as well 
without reference to possible 
State assistance; (2) the school 
district might prefer to issue 
shorter term bonds (less than 25- 
year maturity) which would have 
to be limited tax bonds (limited 

Continued on page 20 






Report of the Public 
Relations Committee 


Chairman William Nelson, II, reveals steps being 

taken to publicize nationally the functions of se- 

curity traders and their contributions to nation’s 
economic life. 


William Nelson, II, of Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, 
Inc., Nashville, Chairman of Relations Committee de- 
livered the following statement to the NSTA Conventicn: 


“The Report of the Public Relations Committee is 
more of a request for help than a report. 
Lex Jolley has told you about the idea 
of having members of the press as hon- 
orary members, of the committee. And 
that can be made into quite a helpful 
thing, but only with the cooperation of 
the people in the individual affiliates. 
Send in the names of those in the press 
who are helpful and help with your pub- 
lic relations program. 

“The main efforts of the Public Re- 
lations Committee has been directed 
toward getting a free lance writer in- 
terested in explaining to the general 
public what we do, what our work as 
Traders consists of. We have secured the help of a man 
by the name of Tom Stewart, who has had several articles 
published in national magazines from time to time, and 
Tom has become, I think, very much interested in our 
business to the point where he has sent in an outline of 
an article to several national magazines and received ac- 
ceptances from two of them. In other words, they will 
pay him so much a word for an article on what a Trader 
does and what his function is in the economic world. 

“Tom has asked me at this time to tell each of you 
to please send him some humorous stories to sort of spice 
up his article. Spice is not the right word. There is another 
word, I can’t think of it, but as I say two national maga- 
zines have said that they liked his outline of the story 
he is trying to tell and he has put a lot of words into the 
thing, but he still needs a little human interest to add 
to it. So, if you think of anything along that line that 
would be interesting and would fit into that type of story, 
I wish you would send it on to me direct. That would be 
the easiest thing.”’ 


William Nelson, II 
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Report of Municipal Committee 


tax bonds issued after May 4, 1955 
may not be qualified): and (3) al] 
portion of bond proceeds 
might be used to finance swim- 
ming pools, athletic fields, sta- 
diums or other purposes which 
are not allowe2 under the pro- 
gram. In the latter situation, the 
school district may qualify a por- 
tion of the issue. 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Act 
No. 333 amends the act of March 
10, 1950, relating to the public 
school system to provide that: 

“In all cases where the board of 
directors of any school district 
fails to pay or provide for the 
payment of any rental or rentals 
due any municipality authority 
or nonprofit corporation for any 
period in accordance with the 
terms of any lease entered into 
under the provisions of this sec- 
tion the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall notify 
such board of school directors of 
its obligation and shall withhold 
out of any State appropriation due 
such school district an amount 
equal to the amount of rental or 
rentals owing by such school to 
the municipality authority or non- 
profit corporation and shall pay 
over the amount so withheld to 
the municipality authority or non- 
profit corporation in payment of 
rental.” 

This Act means that upon noti- 
fication of a non-payment of 
rental the State Department of 
Public Instruction must withhold 
from the District out of any fur- 
ther subsidy payment of any type 
due the District an amount equal 
to the rentals the District owes; 
and that the Department must pay 
this money to the Authority to 
satisfy the requirements of the 
Lease. In effect, the intent of this 
Act is to give added protection to 
Bondholders. 

Texas: The Texas Legislature 
recently enacted a law, currently 
known as the School Bond Tax- 
Rate Bill Number 116, authorizing 
schoo] districts adopting its provi- 
sions (1) to levy a tax for cur- 
rent expenses within revised lim- 
itations, and (2) to levy taxes 


Or a 


unlimited as to rate for the pay- 


ment of bonds. The State Educa- 
tion Department has requested ar 
advisory opinion from the At- 
torney General covering several 
features of the Act. This opinion, 
and possible subsequent court 
decisions, will clarify some points 
at issue. Tentatively, there fol- 
lows a brief discussion of the 
principal features of the Act and 
their connotations. 

In order for a district to operate 
under the Act, its provisions must 
be adopted by a majority of the 
qualified voters Owning property 
in the district. Ostensibly, the Act 
has two sections which will be of 
interest to prospective bond- 
holders. The first authorizes dis- 
tricts which have adopted its pro- 
visions to levy a maintenance tax 
of $1.50 per $100 of assessed values 
unless total bonded indebtedness 
exceeds the equivalent of 7% of 
total assessed valuation. Should 
it exceed 7%, the tax rate for cur- 
rent expenses shall be reduced in 
the following manner: For each 
1% of increase or major fraction 
thereof in bonded debt exceeding 
7% of assessed valuation, the 
maximum rate for current ex- 
penses shall be decreased by 10 
cents until debt reaches 10% 01 
more of assessed values, at which 
point a $1.20 maximum _ rate 
would be reached. 

Section 2 of the Act authorizes 
districts whose voters have elected 
to adopt its provisions to issue 
unlimited tax bonds to finance 
site acquisition, construction, re- 
pair and equipment of school 
buildings, provided that total debt 
may not exceed 10% of assessed 
values. 

The Act became effective on 
Sept. 6, 1955. It has no retroactive 
aspects. Therefore, all school 
bonds authorized and/or issued 
prior to that date will continue 
in their present status as limited 
tax bonds. With some exceptions, 
the present taxing powers of “in- 
dependent school] districts” are: 
The total rate may not exceed 
$1.50 per $100 of assessed values; 
the debt service rate may not 
exceed $0.50, and rate for current 
expense is $1.50 less the amount 
required for debt service. 


After the effective date, Texas 
schoo] districts will have _ the 
option of issuing either of two 
types of bonds. All bonds issued 
by districts which have decided 
to sell bonds either without seek- 
ing or after failing to gain the 
approval of the electorate under 
S. B. 116 will continue to issue 
bonds secured by a levy not ex- 
ceeding 50 cents per $100. Or 
those so voting may issue the un- 
limited tax variety. So long as 
they are outstanding, bonds of 
either class will continue to en- 
joy and be limited to the taxing 
powers available to them at the 
time of their authorization, issu- 
ance and sale. 

One peculiarity of the Act is 
that once a school district has de- 
cided to proceed under Bill 116 
and issue unlimited tax bonds, it 
may no longer revert to the is- 
suance of limited tax bonds except 
to refund limited tax bonds al- 
ready outstanding. To date over 
$75 million of bonds have been 
issued under this new bill. 


Perhaps a bit of clarification 
may be gained through an ex- 
ample. A school district has $5 
million bonds outstanding; it is 
currently restricted to a total tax 
rate of $1.50 per $100; it is levy- 
ing the full amount, $1.00 for 
current expense and 50 cents for 
debt service. Early in 1956, voters 
adopted the provisions of S. B. 116 
and authorized a bond issue. In 
the following fiscal year, total 
debt is the equivalent of 9.5% of 
assessed values; the district may 
levy $1.20 for current expense 
plus 50 cents (or so much there- 
of as may be needed) to service 
limited tax bonds plus any rate 
required to service unlimited tax 
bonds. 


Litigation 


Mr. W. E. Tinsley, Executive 
Director of the Municipal Advi- 
sory Council of Texas, has com- 
mented on this litigation as fol- 
lows: Carlton Independent School 
District in Hamilton and Erath 
Counties issued $60,000 of school 
bonds on Jan. 7, 1956, under the 
new bill. After issuance a group 
of disgruntled taxpayers filed a 
petition for permanent injunction 
and declaratory judgment with 
the 52nd District Court attacking 
the validity of the bonds on the 
ground that (1) non-property 
owners were allowed to vote on 
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the proposition of the District’s 
adoption of the provisions of the 
Act, and that (2) the caption of 
Senate Bill 116 was improperly 
Grawn. 

The District Court held for the 
School District, whereupon the 
plaintiffs appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Texas. The case 
was heard on Oct. 17, 1956. 

Litigation in the Supreme Court 
which attacks the validity of 
bonds of any class is not to be 
taken lightly, but there appears to 
be no reason for alarm concerning 
this litigation. Some $75 million 
of school bonds have been issued 
under Senate Bill 116, and a good 
many more millions have been 
authorized by Texas school dis- 
tricts to be sold as required. Be- 
fore a single issue of bonds was 
ever voted under the Act, which 
became effective Sept. 6, 1955, the 
Attorney General of Texas, rec- 
ognizing there were certain am- 
biguities in the procedural re- 
quirements, invited all the rec- 
ognized municipal bond attorneys 
in the State into a conference in 
which all questions as to the 
validity of the Act and its pro- 
cedural requirements were dis- 
cussed. There was no question 
raised by any of these attorneys 
as to the Constitutionality of the 
Act, and it is significant that each 
issue of the $75 million of these 
bonds now outstanding carries the 
unqualified approving opinion of 
a market attorney. The _ pro- 
cedures for the authorization and 
issuance of Bonds under Senate 
Bill 116 are admittedly clumsy, 
and those who have to work with 
them had hoped that the present 
litigation would result in simpli- 
fication of the issuing procedures, 
which were adopted out of an 
abundance of caution because of 
certain ambiguous language in the 
Act. 

The Attorney General, whose 
brief has already been filed, will 
certainly not be without assist- 
ance from all parties at interest 
in the defense of this case. The 
Council’s attorney will file an 
amicus curiae brief, and briefs 
will also be filed by several of 
the municipal bond attorneys as 
well as attorneys for a number 
of the school districts which have 
sold some of the larger issues of 
unlimted tax bonds. The Coun- 
cil’s attorney, Mr. Gaynor Ken- 
dall, is of the opinion that under 
the worst circumstances an ad- 
verse opinion could do no more 
than nullify the unlimted taxing 
authority of school districts which 
have adopted the Act and render 
their bonds limited tax bonds. 

Any investor who might have 
the slightest uneasiness concern- 


ing bonds issued under Senate 
Bill 116 should gain reassurance 
from the knowledge that the 
State of Texas itself is the largest 
single owner of bonds of this class 
through holdings in the Perma- 
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nent School Fund and the Teach- 
ers Retirement System. 

One other item of legislation 
which occurred in the 54th Texas 
Session was the adoption of a 
Statute authorizing the use of 
facsimile signatures on municipal 
bonds in this State. The refer- 
ence on this Statute is Article 
717-J, Vernon’s Civil Statutes. 
and in effect provides that bond 


coupons (heretofore using fac- 
Similes) and the bond forms 
themselves are legal with fac- 


simile signatures. As in the past, 
all securities issued in this State 
must be registered in the office 
of the Comptroller, and this bill 
recites that the certificate cf the 
Comptroller must be manuaily 
executed; under this law, this is 
the only manually executed sig- 
nature now required on any issue 
of bonds in this State. 
Washington: One of the most 
unique offerings in Municipal 
Financing History occurred in the 
Grant County PUD Priest Rapids 
issue totaling $166,000,000. Four 
private power companies, six 
cities, and the three utility dis- 
tricts entered into a cooperative 
agreement to develop this low 
cost Hydroelectric project mark- 
ing the first time that a munici- 
pally owned utility and private 
power corporations had teamed 
up in a construction program on 
this scale. There will be more 
such well engineered bond issues 
to solve similar problems in vari- 
ous parts of the country and to 
broaden the tax-exempt market. 


Respectfully Submitted, 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL COM- 
MITTEE 
Byron J. Sayre, Chairman 
John Nuveen & Co., Chicago, Il. 
William G. Carrington, Jr. 
Ira Haupt & Co., New York City 
Landon A. Freear 
William N. Edwards & Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas 
F. Boice Miller 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., 
Miami, Fla. 
Huch R. Schlicting 
William P. Harper & Son 
& Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Ludwell A. Strater 
Strater & Co., Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Winners in the NSTA 
Tennis Round Rebin 


Winners in the Tennis Round 
Robin held during the NSTA Con- 
vention et Palm Springs, Cailif., 
were James Doan, Sutro & Co, 
Los Angeles, first and Phillip J. 
Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., 
Denver, second out of seven 
entries. 

Mrs. Thomas Walker (Equitable 
Securities Corporation, Dallas) 
was the sole distaff contender. 
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Report of Publicity Committee 


As Co-Chairmen of the 


NSTA Publicity Com- 


mittee, Messrs. Smith and Hardy call attention 
to the fact that seven editions of the “Traders 
Bulletin” have been published since its founding 
in January, 1955, and stress the desire for con- 
tribution of articles pertaining to the trading fra- 
ternity and the Over-the-Counter Market. 





Joseph E. Smith 


In presenting to the 23rd Annual 
Convention the annual report of 
the NSTA Publicity Committee, 
Co-Chairmen Joseph E. Smith, of 
Newburger Co., and Rubin Hardy, 
of First Boston Corp., both of 
Philadelphia, called attention to 
the progress already achieved by 
the “TRADERS BULLETIN” and 
the hopes for the future of the 
publication in emphasizing the ac- 
tivities of the trading fraternity 
and the importance of the Over- 
the-Counter Markets. 


Text of the report follows: 


The “TRADERS BULLETIN” is 
nearing its second anniversary. 





“Rubin Hardy 


Since the establishment of the 
“BULLETIN” on the 23rd of Janu- 
ary, 1955, seven editions have been 
published. 

The personnel engaged in edit- 
ing and arranging the publication 
of the “BULLETIN” have endeav- 
ored to obtain the best articles 
possible pertaining to the trading 
fraternity and the Over-the-Coun- 
ter markets. Articles in this year’s 
issues have depicted the growth 
of the industry on the West Coast 
and in the Delaware Valley area; 
another article written by our 
President-elect featured the opti- 
mism of New England industrial- 
ists; caution in the buying of 
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stocks of companies engaged in. 


the uranium mining industry anda 
atomic development was covered 
in an article published in the 
March issue; and presentations by 
important committees, namely: 
Advertising, Convention, Corpo- 
rate and Legislative, Municipal 
and Rights Compensation. 

Contributions featuring the 
everyday chatter of traders and 
news from within the confines of 
Wall Street were presented by 
Herman J. Zinser of St. Louis and 
Ray Kenny of New York, respec- 
tively. 

Continued cooperation of those 
affiliates which have provided ar- 
ticles for publication will be ap- 
preciated, and we urge those who 
have been among the missing to 
join in presenting their news and 
views to over 4,000 interested 
members. Your editors request 
that in submitting articles for pub- 
lication they be tendered in a style 
adaptable for editing. 

Thanks again to the editors of the 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle and the Investment Dealers’ 
Digest for their continued inter- 
est in the progress of the “TRAD- 
ERS BULLETIN.” 

It is the hope and desire of the 
editors that the “BULLETIN” will 
continue to grow not only in 
stature but in importance in the 
financial industry. 


Winners in the 
NSTA Golf Tournament 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


Blue List Trophy Low Gross: 


Allen Oliver, Jr., Sanders & Com- 
pany, Dallas, with a score of 80. 


Second Low Gross: Tie between 
Roald A. Morton, Blue List Pub- 
lishing Company, New York and 
Herbert Irish, Fairman & Co., Los 
Angeles, score 81. 


Low Net: Roald A. Morton, Blue 
List Publishing Company, New 
York City, score of 71. 


Second Low Net:—Donald Sum- 
merell, Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., 
Los Angeles, score of 72. 

National Quotation Bureau 
Trophy for winning city team: 
Won by Philadelphia team, com- 
posed of Russell Ergood, Stroud 
& Company, Incorporated: R. 
Victor Mosley; Harold Scatter- 
good, Boenning & Co.; and Her- 
bert H. Blizzard. Low ball total 
of 74. 

Low Gross: Tied for fourth and 
fifth places, with score of 82. 
Robert Moons, Manley, Bennett 
& Co., Detroit; Russell Ergood, 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated, 
Philadelnhia; and Ernest Blum, 
Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc., San 
Francisco. 

Low Net:—Tied for fourth and 
fifth places, score of 73: Winton 
Jackson, First Southwest Com- 
pany, Dallas; Josef C. Phillips, 
Pacific Northwest Company, 
Seattle; Wesley Bishop. Smith, 
Bishop & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

High Gross: Tie between Walter 
W. Cruttenden, Jr., Cruttenden & 
Co., Chicago and John Hecht, Jr., 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Second High Gross: B. F. Ken- 
nedy, Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., 
Inc., Denver. 

Most Disanvointing Perform- 
ance: Jack Alexander, Kerr & 
Bell, Los Angeles, with a score of 
108. 

Prizes were awarded by Camp 
bell Armor, Crowell, Weedon & 
Co., Los Angeles, Chairman of the 
Golf Committee. 
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20th Anniversary of NSTA Constitution 





Henry J. Arnold 


To commemorate the 
adoption of the original 
constitution of the National 
Security Traders Associa- 
tion at its first annual Con- 
vention held in Los Angeles 
on Aug. 4, 1936, a breakfast 
was given by Henry J. 
Arnold, Geo. Eustis & Co., 
Cincinnati. Plaques were 
presented by Mr. Arnold, 
who was the Association’s 
President in 1936, to the 
signers of the original con- 
stitution. 


Those of the signers at 
the breakfast were Mr. 
Arnold; Herbert H. Bliz- 
zard; Ernest E. Blum, 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. Inc., 
San Francisco; Phillip J. 
Clark, Amos C. Sudler & 
Co., Denver; Joseph Gan- 
non, May & Gannon, Inc., 
Boston; Chester M. Glass, 
Jr., William R. Staats & 
Co., Los Angeles; Anton E. 
Homsey, du Pont, Homsey 
& Co., Boston; R. Victor 
Mosley; Edward E. Par- 
sons, Jr., Parsons & Co., 
Inc., Cleveland; W. T. Pat- 
ten, Jr., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Seattle; Henry J. Richter, 
Scherck, Richter Company, 
St. Louis; and Charles J. 
Thornton. 

Also guests at the break- 
fast were all past Presi- 


dents attending the con- 
vention and members of 
the present executive 
council. 
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Role of the Investment Banker 


the following companies—selected 
to illustrate the diversity of type. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Jamaica Water Supply Co. 

Lockheed Aircraft Company. 

The Budd Company—a manu- 
facturer of railway cars and auto- 
motive equipment. 

The Bank of America. 

Each of the above companies is 
in a different industry affected by 
different economic circumstances. 
Each company had a different 
problem and each required a dif- 
ferent approach, but all to the 
same objective — the raising of 
capital. 

Once a financing program is 
decided, the methods of handling 
any particular issue vary accord- 
ing to a variety of given factors— 
some of these may be a bit con- 
fusing, but here they are anyway: 

What is the financial rating of 
the company? 

Does the company have other 
securities outstanding—so as to 
measure market acceptability? 

Is the money to be raised for 
expansion of production facilities 
or merely to refund outstanding 
securities? 

Is the issue to be debt—secured 
or unsecured—or preferred stock 
or common stock? 

If a bond, what will 
maturity—10 or 30 years? 

What will be the interest rate 
or dividend rate? 

Will it be convertible into an- 
other security? 

What will be the sinking fund 


be the 
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provisions—i. e., how many bonds 
will be retired by maturity? 

What will be the protective 
covenants in the bond indenture 
or the preferred articles? 

Must the issue be approved by 
various Federal and State regula- 
tory bodies—such as the Federal! 
Power Commission or the respec- 
tive State Utility Commission” 

You can see that all of these 
factors operating in almost un- 
limited combination naturally ac- 
count for a wide diversity of 
techniques in the conduct of the 
investment banking business and 
the nature of the services ren- 
dered. 

Time Consumed 

The company makes its selec- 
tion of an investment banker at 
an early stage, and after study, 
the investment banker recom- 
mends a plan of financing. After 
this plan is approved by the com- 
pany, the actual work commences 
on readying the security for mar- 
ket. This takes approximately a 
two months’ period. 

During this period the managing 
underwriter and his counsel work 


- with the issuer on the preparation 


of the registration statement and 
prospectus to be filed with the 
SEC. Because of the liabilities 
imposed by the Securities Act of 
1933 upon both the issuing com- 
pany and underwriter, these docu- 
ments are painstakingiy accurate, 
and their preparation is a spe- 
cialized, exacting and time con- 
suming task. 

There is no better way to learn 
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more about any particular com- 
pany than to read its prospectus 
iiled with the SEC. 

During the time the revistration 
statement is being prepared, tne 


managing underwriter, in con- 
junction with the issuing com- 
pany, selects additional under- 


.riters who will participate in the 
issue. 

It is most usual to have more 
than one underwriter, as a single 
investment banker neither has the 
capital nor distribution resources, 
nor would he consider it a pru- 
dent risk, to underwrite and 
distribute the entire issue by him- 
self. Of course, there are excep- 
tions in the case of small issues. 


Need for Uniform State 

Securities Laws 
The security must be qualified 
r sale by the managing under- 
\.riter and his counsel under the 
various State Securities Laws. In- 
cidentally, our industry for years 
has unsuccessfully campaigned for 
a uniform statute to be the same 
in all 48 states, but inasmuch as 
several states pride themselves on 
the originality and difficulty of 
their own statutes, this has never 
been done. 

All of these steps take place in 
the 20-day incubation period in 
which the registration statement 
is on file with the SEC. 

The real essence of the trans- 
action, namely, the price to the 
public, and _ the 
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underwriters’ 
commission called the spread 
must be negotiated between the 


manager and the issuing company. 
This final negotiation takes place 
a day before the offering date 
and, at the same time, the few 
still unfinished details are settled. 

The determination of the offer- 
ing price and the spread involves 
the skill derived by the invest- 
ment banker from experience and 
intimate daily contact with the 
securities markets. How is the 
market for a new issue evaluated? 
Obviously, a study of comparable 
outstanding issues is made. A new 
issue of securities must be offered 
in competition with other invest- 
ment alternatives. Seldom are 
any two securities identical, and 
the differences in the comparison 
of the new security with similar 
outstanding issues must be 
weighed. The objective in pricing 
the new issue is to establish the 
offering price at a figure which 
will assure the satisfactory dis- 
tribution of the entire issue. If the 
price is set too high, the invest- 
ment bankers are stuck—the only 
way to unstick themselves is to 
reduce the price, and this price 
reduction comes right out of their 
capital. Believe me, our industry 
has had its share of unsuccessful 
issues. If, on the other hand, the 
price is set too low, the after mar- 
ket may carry the price up several 
points in which case we are in 
danger of losing the issuing com- 
pany as a client. 


Ford Issue As An Example 


Our example today is the Ford 
stock issue. The shares repre- 
sented by this offering were al- 
ready outstanding and owned by 
the Ford Foundation. None of the 
proceeds went to the Ford Com- 
pany. The trustees of the Ford 
Foundation were sitting on $3 
billion of eggs in one basket 
awaiting a final agreement with 
the Treasury Department on an 
internal reclassification. As soon 
as this agreement was reached. 
the trustees naturally wished to 
diversify their holdings as rapidly 
as possible and hence the sale of 
this very substantial amount of 
common stock. Now this was a 
path-breaking issue in two direc- 
tions. It represented the largest 
dollar offering of any corporate 
security issue in history. Yet, 
never before had there been wit- 
nessed such an emotional demand 
as there was for Ford shares. 


When the time came to determine 
a price for this issue, there was 
no existing market for Ford stock, 
but there were two direct com- 
parisons already outstanding in 


One was General 
Motors common stock and the 
other was Chrysler Corporation 
common stock. The actual price 
was determined by negotiation, 
but obviously the two outstanding 
investment alternatives were help- 
ful yardsticks of value for Ford 
common stock, considering on one 
hand the clamor of potential 
buyers to become stockholders 


the market. 


and, on the other hand, the tre- 
mendous weight of 10,200,000 
shares. Our industry had never 


been called upon before to under- 
write a common stock issue even 
one-third as large. So, after many 
hours of negotiation the Ford 
Foundation and the managing un- 
derwriters agreed upon a price of 
$64.50 per share. 


Composition of Commission 

The next item to be agreed upon 
was the investment bankers’ com- 
pensation for the performance of 
his functions, known as the un- 
derwriting commission. This com- 
mission is the sum of four com- 
ponents. 


(1) The amount necessary to 
induce underwriters to risk their 
capital—comparable to an insur- 
ance premium. 

(2) The amount necessary to in- 
duce underwriters and _ dealers 
throughout the country to sell the 
issue to their clients. 

(3) The amount necessary to 
provide for the managing under- 
writers’ various services — com- 
monly called the management fee. 

(4) The amount necessary to 
cover out-of-pocket expenses such 
as printing, telegrams, long-dis- 
tance phone calls, advertising the 
issue in newspaper and transfer 
taxes. 

Taking once more the example 
of the Ford issue, the facing page 
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of the prospectus shows the un- 
derwriting commission to be $1.50. 
This amount can be broken dowa 
as follows: 


For the underwriting risk, 

we received__...._...... $ .30 
We gave a selling concession 

to underwriters and deal- 





I a greece ths Pee ee 1.00 
The 7 managers received a 
fee for their services of__ 10 
Transfer taxes, legal fees 
and incidental expenses 
Seccounvean £66... 10 
Making a total of____ $1.50 


Arranging Distribution 


Once the commission is deter- 
mined the managing underwriter 
signs an “Underwriting Agree- 
ment” with the company on behalf 
of the other underwriters con- 
tracting to pay the company a 
certain price on the closing date. 
The underwriters are then com- 
mitted. The registration state- 
ment becomes effective and the 
underwriters offer the securities 
to the public. The managing un- 
derwriters invite security dealers 
throughout the country to partici- 
pate in the distribution. In addi- 
tion to the 722 underwriters of 
the Ford issue, some 1300 security 
dealers spread all over the world 
were included in the selling group. 

Of the 10,200,000 shares of Ford 
stock offered to the public, less 
than 15% were purchased by in- 
stitutions. Far and away the pre- 
ponderant part was purchased by 
individuals. This was dramatic 
evidence that there is no shortage 
of equity capital available for 
business expansion. 

For a 60 day period beginning 
with the time when the managers 
of the Ford issue first were ap- 
prised that they would handle 
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Convention Number 


this undertaking until the offering 
date, a staggering amount of 
mechanical work had to be com- 
pleted and more importantly the 
underwriting and selling syndi- 
cates had to be formed to ready 
this issue for market. The most 
significant fact of the entire of- 
tering is simply that the combined 
efforts of the entire investment 
banking industry increased the 
number of Ford stockholders by 
over 320,000, the fourth largest 
number of stockholders of any 
industrial corporation. 


Underwriters and Dealers 


Some underwriters and dealers 
profess to handle all types of se- 
curities. This is certainly true 
with the larger firms. Out of the 
1,000 underwriters and dealers 
with whom my firm does busi- 
ness, I would say that more than 
one-third have specialities. Some 
will deal only in bond issues, some 
only in common stocks, some only 
in banks and insurance stocks, 
some only in water company se- 
curities and so forth. 


The make-up of an underwrit- 
ing group requires intimate 
knowledge of the experience and 
specialties of the individual un- 
derwriters, their performance in 
various syndicate distributions of 


the past, and the size of their 
capital. 
The same intimate knowledge 


of security dealers throughout the 
country is required of an origi- 
nating underwriter. 


Kinds of Investment Bankers 


There are four principal cate- 
gories of investment bankers— 
first, the investment banker who 
confines himself principally to 
originations and does not under- 


take distribution. This underwriter 
usually has a large capital, one 
office and well stafted buying and 
syndicate departments. Examples 
of this type are Morgan Stanley, 
Dillon Read and Kuhn Loeb. 


The second type of investment 
banker is both an originator and 
a distributor. This underwriter 
also has a large capital, offices in 
principal cities throughout the 
country, well-staffed buying and 
syndicate departments, and a sales 
force and trading facilities in each 
office. Examples of this type are 
The First Boston Corporation, 
Kidder Peabody, Smith Barney 
and my own firm. 


The third type of investment 
banker is the one who on occasion 
originates an issue but whose 
prime function is underwriting 
and distribution. He may or may 
not have a large capital, but he 
maintains a well-staffed sales de- 
partment. Examples of these firms 
are Hayden Stone, Hornblower & 
Weeks and Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis. 


The fourth type really is not 
an investment banker. He is the 
dealer who does not underwrite 
but merely distributes as a mem- 
ber of the selling group without 
assuming any risk. The dealer’s 
capital is usually small, and his 
operations are confined to a single 
city or a section of a state. His 
function is nonetheless of great 
importance to the successful dis- 
tribution of an issue. 


Summary 


To summarize the operations of 
the investment banker— 


(1) He advises the company 
how best to raise money after 
making a study of the company 
and market conditions, and assists 
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the company in readying the se- 
curity for market. 

_ (2) He distributes the issue to 
investors. 

(3) He contracts to pay the is- 
suer the required money on the 
closing date and, therefore, as- 
sumes the risk of what the issue 
may bring in the market. In other 
words he pays the issuing com- 
pany his own money and takes 
in return the bonds, or preferred 
stock or common stock of the 
company. 

In the past 15 years new under- 
written corporate security issues 
totalled in excess of $60 billion, 
an average of $4 billion annually. 
In 1955, this figure exceeded $6 
billion and so far the 1956 rate 
is even higher. 

Conclusion 

To conclude, the investment 
banker is the very essence of capi- 
talism. He supplies the capital 
that enables industry to grow. His 
experience must be a composite 
of several. He must have some 
legal knowledge to understand 
the laws and the statutes that af- 
fect his business; he must be 
familiar with enough accounting 
to interpret financial statements; 
he must have a general knowl- 
edge of securities so as to be able 
to analyze and compare relative 
values; he must have the vision 
to observe and interpret economic 
trends; and, not the least impor- 
tant, he must be able to impart 
his knowledge and assurances to 
others which, simply, is sales- 
manship. 

Two weeks ago I was present 
at the dedication in Chattanooga 
of the first Atomic Reactor vessel 
for commercial generation of elec- 
tricity. On that occasion Admiral 
Rickover said: the real signifi- 
cance of Atomic energy is: Man is 
now able to create his own en- 
vironment. Ponder that! And the 
tremendous additional need for 
capital in the future to fulfill this 
new ability. 


Orchids to You 


Samuel E. Magid, President of 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., New 
York City, presented all the ladies 





Samuel E. Magid 
attending the National Security 
Traders Association Convention in 
Palm Springs with orchids, fol- 
lowing his annual custom. 
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Report of Special 
Rights Committee 


Chairman John Hudson points that while circum- 

stances have limited activities in that direction, 

he is convinced that ultimately progress will be 

made in securing compensation for work entailed 
by firms in handling subscription rights. 


In his remarks as Chairman of the NSTA Special 
Rights Committee, Chairman John Hudson, of Thayer, 
Baker & Co., Philadelphia, noted as follows: 


The duties of the Secretary through the year have 
been quite time-consuming and there has 
been no formal work done with the so- 
called Special Rights Committee that 
was set up some years ago when there - 
was what is known as a cross industry 
committee. That was composed of repre- 
sentatives of all segments of the busi- 
ness. I might just say at this time that 
we have reprints available of an editorial 
that appeared in the ‘‘Investment Dealers 
Digest” which set forth the whole pic- 
ture as well as it could be done. 

Shortly following publication of that 
editorial, you gentlemen probably read a 

-- front page article in the “Wall Street 
Journal” along the same lines. I don’t think it is any 
secret that Harold Young of Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Company has been this year’s prime mover on 
the subject. His main efforts, of course, have been in con- 
nection with his role as an IBA Committee Chairman. 
Harold is carrying the work along. I have been in close 
contact with what he has been doing. 

I would like to, possibly next year, move into a little 
different spot in this as I feel it is a very worthwhile 
organization. I would like to undertake to do a little more 
in that direction and try to keep it alive and going. We 
do think that one of these days we can get paid for the 
work that we do. 


John M. Hudson 





on the 
buying side 


Our interest in bidding on blocks of securities 
of institutional size springs from the fact 
that we provide primary markets 


for the placement of such investments. 


This willingness on our part to buy 

as well as to sell high-grade bonds and 
preferred stocks in volume is of 

utmost importance to portfolio managers 


in arranging their programs. 


It has been our steadfast policy 

for over 45 years to create and maintain 
the closest markets in high-grade securities 
suitable for meeting the specific objectives 
of all financial institutions enioying 


the advantages of our services. 
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Three Little Adages 
And How They Grew 


five manufactureres with defense 
contracts were General Motors, 
General Electric, General Dy- 
namics, Boeing, and United Air- 
craft. Whom else would you have 
given the contracts to? Yet to- 
gether they had only 19% of the 
top 100 contracts. But, this does 
not mean that smaller companies 
are ignored—far from it. A Janu- 
ary ’54 report of the Specialists’ 
Council in the Pentagon showed 
that small firms handled 56% of 
the Army procurement. dollar. 
Don’t be against bigness, as such. 
Nobody criticized General Motors, 
du Pont, Boeing, etc, after 
bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. Big- 
ness saved us them. 

How do smalier firms get in on 
big contracts? Well, for instance, 
General Electric had $314 billion 
in backlog orders, but GE subcon- 
tracts with more than 33,000 
smaller suppliers and manufac- 
turers to produce the _ supple- 
mental items on their contracts. 
Of the contract dollars paid to GE, 


the company takes 40 cents for 
research, engineering, salaries, 
etc. The larger 60 cents goes to 
their subcontractors and suppliers. 
Eighty-two percent of their sub- 


contractors are “small” (less than 
500 employees), and only 18% 
have more than 500 employees. 
The Air Force in ’51 said its prime 


contractors for aircraft used 60,- 
000 subcontractors, 87% of whom 
had less than 500 employees. 
Little Business Is Doing All Right 
Little business is doing all right 


taking in about 35 cents ol 
every retail sales dollar. But big 
business is needed too. Thousands 
of products are now available 
which might not have been, but 
for the strength of large concerns 


who hed the moncy and the cour- 
age to experiment. 

For insiance, the President of 
cu Pont has reported that they 
invest $50 million a year in re- 
seach (24% of net profits), and 
says that their unsuccessful re- 
search experiments outnumber 
the successful ones by 19 to 1. 
Only a big business can afford to 
take sucn chances, and it is re- 
search that develops new prod- 
ucts. Think of the items from 
du Pont that increase national se- 
curity—less than 5% of their total 
sales is powder. Only 5,000 people 
are employed in manufacturing 
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United States 


L[nvestme nt Blewsd 


Annual additions to United States corporate in- 
vestment abroad, as the chart below shows, are 
increasing at a rate well above $1 billion a year. In 
the words of the U.S. Survey of Current Business, 

“The great postwar expansion of United States 
enterprise abroad through foreign branches and 
subsidiaries, with the total investment now reach- 
ing three times [$29 billion] the investment at the 
end of the war, has been one of the most dynamic 
aspects of postwar international economic re- 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
Survey of Current Business, August, 1956. 


These figures indicate the magnitude of the inter- 
ests which American business has built up through- 
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cellophane, but 10,000 
ployed converting it and selling 
it—a whole new industry. Since 
1931 du Pont has created 35,650 
new jobs from all new products. 

Think of the Aluminum Corpo- 


are em- 


ration of America. Only three 
companies make primary alumi- 
num, but there are 21,949 inde- 


manufacturing 
wit: the basic 
new business. 


pendent:y owned 
plants who work 
product. This is a 

Du Pont developed dacron, a $6 
million experiment — also nylon, 
a 10-year $27 million gamble that 
createud 13,000 new jobs in du 
Pont alone. Has their original 
monopoly hurt either their 
smaller competitors or the buying 
public? No. Do you deplore the 
pleasing nylon hosiery seen on a 
windy day? No. It’s worth $27 
million! 


Too Much? 


£o we see that corporations are 
vital and necessary to our incen- 
tive economy system today—but 
do they make too much money? 
And what is their contribution to 
the economy? For the answer to 


Do Corporations Earn 


this, let’s look at some compari- 
sons; for instance: 

*1955 Net *Taxes 
Safeway _____---_ $13% $29 
U.S. Sree... == 370 463 
General Motors___ 1,189 2,562 


*In Millions of Dollars 


The RCA 10-year ratio of taxes 
to dividends on common stock is 
5 to 1—they seem to be in busi- 
ness for the government! The 
General Motors taxes equaled 14% 
of the fiscal °54 budget of the 
Air Force for Aircraft and Related 
Procurement—from one corpora- 
tion! Safeway’s ’55 taxes would 
pay the ’54 budget for the Office 
of the Department of Defense, 
including the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
—twice over. 


Referring back a moment, U. S. 
Steel in the year 1953 paid taxes 
of $412 million. The then Presi- 
dent, Benjamin Fairless, said, “If 
I told you that this amount of 
money would cover the entire 
cost of running Congress and all 
the Federal Judges, their secre- 
taries, clerks, assistants, and ste- 
nographers, plus all their office 
bills, and travel expense, you 
would undoubtedly be shocked. 
Actually, it would pay all of that 
expense seven times — and still 
have some left over!” In other 
words, that is just one corpora- 
tion’s contribution towards the 





















expense of American government. 
And yet there are people who 
think such companies should be 
restricted, if not actually put out 
of business! 

There are some economic facts 
of life which deserve understand- 
ing and broadcasting! 

Now we come too our third 
adage: ‘Real patroitism means 
standing up for the Star Spangled 
Banner even when it is NOT be- 
ing played.” That means—do the 
little things yourself that reflect 
patriotism without needing the 
spotlight. Let us somehow cap- 
ture the appreciation of Our own 
country reflected in the bursting 
joy ot those displaced persons 
from other countries whom we see 
touay in every metropolitan rail- 
road station in America, and at 
dockside in every port. 


Foreigners Appreciate Our 
Freedor's 


One night in New York I saw 
several hundred of them in Grand 
Central Terminal. They were en 
route to the prairies, having just 
arrived from Poland, Latvia, etc. 
bristling officials were hurriedly 
lining them up for tagging. In- 
terpreters were shouting instruc- 
tions. Stoically, patiently, accus- 
tomed to being told what to do 
next, with tired minds and tired 
bodies, the confused newcomers 
dragged their travel-scarred crude 


luggage beside them — broken 
wicker baskets, battered  port- 
manteaux, ragged fabric rolls. 


Some agency gave each adult a 
dollar in American money, and 
the guardians turned them lose in 
the station to buy whatever they 


wanted. Here, real drama de- 
veloped. 

Wonderment, disbelief, almost 
fear was reflected from those 


grave faces, but the children—ah, 
they were not afraid! Impatiently, 
but exuberantly, they tugged their 


parents to counters and_ shops 
where the miracles of the new 
world were displayed. But the 
greatest miracle of all was—any- 
body could buy them! Imagine— 
fresh fruit of many _ varieties, 
candy, gum, trinklets, toys! No 
rules, no _ ration coupons, no 
guards, no restrictions! Suddently 
one said, “Listen music, bui 
from where? Why, it is an Army 
band there in the gallery.” <A 
little girl asked, through an in- 
terpreter, “are we allowed to 
listen? Is it free?” They were 
not used to such freedom. No 
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wonder they love America. My 
friends, we take our freedom too 
much for granted. Let’s remember 
that it had to be earned, and we 
must be diligent to maintain it. 
Yes, “Freedom is not free,’ so be 
sure you always exercise your 
voting privileges. 

America—yes, these newcomers 
from oppressed lands know how 
to appreciate it, and how to be 
grateful for each tiny privilege, 
for each friendly gesture, for each 
worry-free moment. That “little 
learning” to them is priceless. 

What about us? What have we: 
done lately to show our gratitude 
—our confidence? 

Let’s not scream about our 
rights—let’s work on our duties, 
and our prime duty is to keep 
America strong, and make our 
own kids feel proud of how their 
dads worked at it. 





Conclusion 
In conclusion, since “a _ little 
learning” can be a dangerous 
thing, let us here resolve to en- 
large our industrial stock of 
knowledge and, with the satis- 
faction of that objective, be 


guided by General Bradley’s 
words, “The United States has 


matured to world leadership; it is 
time we steered by the stars, and 
not be led astray be the lights o/ 
each passing ship.” 


LLM LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


SEE YOU 
NEXT YEAR 
AT THE 
HOMESTEAD, 


VIRGINIA 


"ZILLI 
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Alternates: Samuel F. Colwell, W. E. Hutton & Co.; Stanley E. 
Dawson-Smith, Cruttenden & Co.; John D. Ohlandt, New York 
Hanseatic Corporation; Stanley M. Waldron, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Graham Walker, McManus & Walker. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


aAL, C. JEROME 
Bache & Co. 
ABBE, RICHARD F. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
ABELE, EDWIN A. 
L. D. Sherman & Co. 
ABELOW, ALFRED I. 
Mitchell & Company 
ACKERT, PHILIP H. 
Freeman & Company 
AIELLO, MARK T. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
AIGELTINGER, FRANK W. 
Vickers Brothers 


ALBERTI, JOSEPH S. 

Walston & Co. (Associate) 
ALBERTS, CHESTER A. 

C. A. Alberts & Co. 
ALBERTS, GERARD H. 

C. A. Alberts & Co. 
ALEXANDER, DOUGLAS C. 

Joseph J. Lann Securities, Inc. (Associate) 
ALLEN, HERBERT 

Allen & Company 
ALTMAN, MOSES K. S§S. 

H. Hentz & Co. (Associate) 


ARNOLD, HARRY L. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 








UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE 
SECURITIES 


PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 


CORPORATE FINANCING 


VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 


Members: 


New York Stock Exchange 
52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


American Stock Exchange 





Philadelphia Office 
Room 831, Western Saving Fund Building, Broad & Chestnut Sts. 
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NSTA Affiliates and Members 


ARONSON, GERALD R. 

Bernard Aronson & Co. 
AVERE ALFRED B. 

Bache Co. 
BAIR, JOHN W. 

Carolina Securities Corporation 
BARBIER, LESLIE 

G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
BARKEN, PETER 

Peter Barken Co. 
BARKER, JOHN S8. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
BARMONDE, PHILIP I. 

Barmonde, Gilliland & Co. 
BARNES, RICHARD M. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 
BARRETT, FRANK D. 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
BARTH, PETER L. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
BARTOLD, HENRY 8. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
BARTON, D. FREDERICK 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
BARYSH, BURTON A. 

Ernst & Co. 
BARYSH, MAX 

Ernst & Co. 
BARYSH, MURRAY L. 

Ernst & Co. 
BASS, SOL 

Bear, Stearns & Co. 
BASTIAN, WILLARD 

J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. 
BEAHAN, WILLIAM J. 

Lebenthal & Co. 
BEAN, JULES 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
BECKER, EDWARD I. 

Reynolds & Co. 
BECKER, FRANK H. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
BEN, HANS E. 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
BENTLEY, HAROLD W. 

Abbott, Proctor & Paine 
BERNEBURG, RANSOM A. 

Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. (Associate) 
BERNHEIMER, KERMIT L. 

D. F. Bernheimer & Co., Inc. (Associate) 
BERTSCH, ARTHUR W. 

G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
BERWALD, OTTO A. 

Grady, Berwald & Co. 
BESWICK, SAMUEL F. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
BEZER, CHARLES A. 

Sutro Bros. & Co. 
BIES, SYLVESTER J. 

Edward 8S. Ladin Co. (Associate) 
BILLINGS, JOSEPH H. 

Cowen & Co. 
BIRD, JAMES F. 

Gude, Winmill & Co. 
BIRNBAUM, NAHUM 

Birnbaum & Co. 
BLAIR, FRANK H. 

Allen & Company 


BLANCHARD, STEPHEN L. 


BLANK, ANDREW 
P. F. Fox & Co., Inc. 





BLAUNER, SEYMOUR 

Sinclair Securities Corp. 
BLOCKLEY, JOHN C. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 

BLOOM, SOL M. 

United Continental Corp. (Associate) 
BOGGS, WILLIAM H. 

Sidney Jacobs Co. 

BOLAND, WILLIAM H. 

Boland, Saffin & Co. 
BOLOGNINI, RINALDO A. 

Lasser Bros. 

BOND, JOSEPH V. 

Candee, Moser & Co. 
BOUCHER, JOHN B. 

J. B. Boucher & Co. 
BOUTON, HOWARD R. 

Murphy & Co. 
BRADLEY, WALTER V. 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 
BRADY, EUGENE J. 

McManus & Walker (Associate) 
BRADY. FRANK J. 

McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. (Associate) 
BRAND, HARRY lL. 

Zuckerman, Smith & Co. (Associate) 
BRENNAN, JAMES I. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc. 
BREWER, III, JAMES R. 

John C. Legg & Company 
BRIGGS, STANLEY BRUCE 
BROCHU, PETER W. 

Allen & Company 
BROOKS, GEORGE F. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
BROOMHALL, ALLEN 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
BROWN, ALVIN C. 

Tweedy, Browne & Reilly (Associate) 
BROWN, D. HOWARD 

Ingalls & Snyder 
BROWN, HAROLD L. 

Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 
BROWN, JULIUS D. 

Oppenheimer & Co. 

BROWN, THOMAS J. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
BROWNE, HOWARD 5S. 

Tweedy, Browne & Reilly 
BRUGGEMAN, CHARLES 

Dean Witter & Co. 

BRUNS, HENRY G. 

T. L. Watson & Co. 
BRYAN, CHARLES F. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
BRYSON, JAMES F. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. (Associate) 
BURCHARD, GERARD L. 

Charles King & Co. 
BURIAN, ARTHUR J. 
Daniel F. Rice and Company 
BURKE, HAROLD J. 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpatn 
BUSCHMAN, HERBERT 
Newborg & Co. 
BUTLER, JOHN 
The First Boston Corporation 


BYRNE, HENRY W. 
The Fenner Corp. 


CABBLE, JOSEPH C. 
Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 


CAHEN, SAMUEL K. 

S. K. Cahen & Co. 
CALEF, JOHN C. 

The Dominion Securities Corporatiop 
CALLAWAY, Jr., DAVID H 

First of Michigan Corporation 
CANAVAN, JOHN J. 

Burke & Co. 
CANDEE, WILLIAM J. 

Candee, Moser & Co. (Associate) 
CANTER, A. JOEL 

Sartorius & Co. (Associate) 
CAPPA, MICHAEL 

Talmage & Co. 
CAPPER, MILTON 

Capper & Co. 
WAREY. WILLIAM G. 

Weck & Carey 
CARRINGTON, Jr., WILLIAM G. 

Ira Haupt & Co. 
CARROLL, JOHN J. 
CARUCCI, JOSEPH P. 

J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. (Associate) 
CASPER, HARRY D. 

John J. O'Kane, Jr. & Co 
CERU, CARLO 

Vanderhoef & Robinson (Associate) 
CHANNELL, CLIFFORD K. 

The First Boston Corp. 
CHAPMAN, EDWARD L. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
CHAVE, WILLIAM F. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
CHRISTOPHER, WILLIAM H. 

R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
CLANCY, Jr., BERNARD J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CLEAVER, JAMES P. 

Goodbody & Co. 
CLEMENCE, EDWIN G. 

Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead 
COHEN, EUGENE M. 

Joseph Faroll & Co. 
COLANDRO, JOSEPH N. 

White, Weld & Co. 
COLEMAN, C. MERRITT 

Allen & Company 
COLLINS, GEORGE lL. 

American Securities Corporation 
COLTHUP, JAMES F. 

Freeman & Company 
COLWELL, SAMUEL F. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
CONCAGH, JAMES C. 

Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc. 
CONLON, BERNARD J. 

Pr. #. Fou & Co., Inc. 
CONLON, JOHN A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CONLON, Jr., JOSEPH F. 

Grace Canadian Securities, Inc. 
COPPLE, LIVEY E. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 


CORBY, JOSEPH J. 
Allen & Company 


CORKEY, DONALD B. 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 


CORLEY, EDWARD M. 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Convertible Bonds 


Brokers and Dealers in 
Listed and Unlisted Securities 


We maintain markets in 


Rights 


Reorganization and “‘When Issued” Securities 


Inquiries from Banks, Brokers and Dealers are invited 


LEVIEN, GREENWALD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


50 Broadway 


Convertible Preferreds 


New York 4 
Teletype NY 1-3733 
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A 


plaque 


presented to all 
Joseph Gannon, May & Gannon, Inc., Boston; Henry J. Arnold, Geo. Eustis & Co., Cincinnati 


tha A 


Ahi’ 


pnttipin, 





the signers of the original constitution of the 


Security Traders Association of New York 


CURTI, 


D 


CRAIG, JOSEPH J. 
Goodbody & Co. 
CRANE, 


Van 


JAMES M. 
Alstyne, 


Nationwide Facilities for 





Noel & Co. 
CRONE, EDWARD A. 

Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
CROWLEY, JOHN B. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
CURRIE, Jr., JAMES 

(Honorary) 
CURRY, THOMAS L. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
CHARLES P. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
CUSACK, JOHN T. 

Amott, Baker & Co. Incorporated 
DAHLGREN, ERNEST A. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
DAINES, FRANCIS M. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. (Associate) 
DALE, CALVIN D. 
Adams dé Peck 

DANEMEYER, JOHN J. 
Blair & Co., Incorporated 


DAVIS, JOHN HENRY 
Sutro Bros. 


DAVIS, MARTIN 
Fuller & Co. 


& Co. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 
(Continued from page 25) 


DAVIS, THOMAS JOSEPH 
A. . Allyn & Co., Inc. 
DAWSON-SMITH, STANLEY E. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
DEDRICK, GEORGE E., 
McManus & Walker 
DeFINE, ROBERT E, 
Hirsch & Co. 
DE MAYE, JOHN E, 
Sutro Bros. & Co. 
DENOBLE, THEODORE 
Cowen & Co. (Associate) 
De SOCIO, SAMUEL F. 
L. H. Ingraham & Co. 


DIMPEL, ALBERT H. 
C. D. Robbins & Co., Newark, N. J. 
(Associate ) 


DIMPEL, RALPH T. 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


DITTELL, LEONARD 
Dreyfus & Co. 


DIXON, WILLIAM G. 
Cutter & Dixon 


DOHERTY, JOHN J. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 


DOHERTY, WILLIAM H. 
Fahnestock & Co. 


(Associate ) 


( Associate) 





the Distribution of 
Investment Securities 


With 64 offices from coast to coast, and more than 
400 representatives, [rancis I. duPont & Co. offers 
an eftective, nationwide organization for the distri- 
bution of both corporate and municipal securities. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


INVESTMENT DEALERS - 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


UNDERWRITERS «+ DISTRIBUTORS 
BROKERS IN SECURITIES AND COMMODITIES 


Moin office One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y 


Telephone Digby 4-2000 


Chicago, Ill. Fresno, Cal Peoria, Ill. 
Wilmington, Del. Galesburg, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa 
. - * Indianapolis, Ind Quincy, Ill. 
Kankakee, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. Sacramento, Cal. 
Bakersfield, Cal. Kewanee, Ill. St. Joseph, Mo 


Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Teletype NY 1-118) 


St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Sikeston, Mo. 
Sioux City, lowa 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Miami, Fla. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


N.C. 


Dallas, Texas Milwaukee, Wis. Springfield, Ill. 
Danville, lil. Minneapolis, Minn. Storm Lake, lowa 
Decatur, Ill. Newark, N. J. Streator, Ill. 

Elmira, N. Y. New Orleans, La Terre Haute, Ind. 

Enid, Okla. Oakland, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
Fort Dodge, lowa Oklahoma City, Okla. West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Omaha, Neb. White Plains, NY. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Pasadena, Cal. Wichita, Kansas 
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MN, 2 2.. m, 


DOLAN, LAWRENCE P. 
J. B. Boucher & Co. 


DONADIO, JOSEPH F. 
Wm. V. Frankel & Co., 
DONNELLY, Jr., JAMES A. 

Reynolds & Co. 
DORFMAN, LEON B. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
DORSEY, JOSEPH R. 
Bache & Co. 
DOYLE, LESTER T. 
Hardy & Co. 
DRUCKER, FRANK 
Asiel & Co. (Associate) 
DUGA, J. 8. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DUNN, GAMBOL J. 
Dunn & Rollins (Honorary) 
DUNNE, FRANK 
Dunne & Co. 


DURNIN, JAMES B. 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 


EAGAN, JOSEPH C. 
Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


EATON, STANLEY C. 

B. S. Lichtenstein & Co, 
EBBITT, KENNETH COOPER 

Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 
ECKLER, PETER duBOIS 

Chas. E. Quincey & Co. 
ECKSTEIN, J. FRANCIS 

Interstate Securities Corporation 
EGENES, BERGER 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
EIGER, WILLIAM 

Goodbody & Co. 
EISELE, FREDERICK R. 

Freeman & Company 
ENGLANDER, SAMUEL 

Englander & Co. 
ENGLE, TRACY R. 

L. D. Sherman & Co. (Associate) 


Incorporated 


(Associate ) 


Past presidents of the N. S. T. A. in attendance 
Humphrey Company, 
St. Louis; Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver; Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Ca.., 
New York; John F. Egan, The First California Company, San Francisco; 
Sincere and Company, Chicago; R. Victor Mosley, Philadelphia; Edward 

Co., Inc., Cleveland; Herbert H. Blizzard; Henry J. Arnold, Geo. Eustis & Co., Cincinnati 





Inc., Atlanta; John W. Bunn, 


ERICKSON, WILLIAM T. 

Shields & Company 
FABRICANT, SEYMOUR 

Wm. E. Pollock & Co., 
FARRELL, JOHN J. 

Farrell Securities Co. 
FARRELL, JOSEPH V. 

Gregory & Sons 
FELDMAN, ARNOLD 

Arnold Feldman Company 
FELTMAN, IRVING L. 

Mitchell & Company 
FEUER, ABRAM J. 

Spiegelberg, Feuer & Co. 
FILKINS, WALTER L. 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
FISCHER. EDWARD A. 

G. H. Walker & Co. 
FitzGERALD, JAMES F. 

W. L. Canady & Co., Inc. 
FitzGERALD, JOHN M. 

W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc. 
FITZPATRICK, DOMINICK A. 

Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
FITZPATRICK, FRANCIS J. 

McManus & Walker (Associate) 
FLANAGAN, JOSEPH E. 

John J. O’Kane, Jr., & Co. 
FLECKNER, WILLIAM L. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
FOOTE, GORDON R. 

Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
FORBES, RAYMOND CLEMENT 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
FOX, P. FRED 

PP, FP. Fox & Co., Inc. 


FOX, S. B. BARTON 


FRANK, ALBERT F. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (Associate) 


FRANK, HAROLD W. 
American Securities Corporation 


Inc. 


Thursday, November 15, 1956 





i 2 
ENC? - 


at the convention (back) Lex Jolley, The Robinson- 
Stifel, 


Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated, 


(front) Edward H. Welch, 
F. Parsons, Jr., Parsons & 


FRANK, HARRY 
Frank Investors Corp. 
FRANK, ISADORE 
Frank & Company 
FRANK, ROBERT R. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
FRANKEL, ADRIAN A. 
Ungerleider & Co. 
FRANKEL, HERMAN 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
FRANKEL, WILLIAM V. 
Wm. V. Frankel & Co., Incorporated 
FRANKLIN, ROBERT 
M. S. Wien & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
(Associate ) 
FRAZIER, LAURENCE S&S. 
Laurence Frazier & Co. 
FREDERICK, PAUL O. 
Baxter, Williams & Co. 
FREDERICKS, Jr., PAUL C. 
Warren W. York & Co., Inc. 
FREE, FREDERICK L. 
Frederick L. Free & Co. 
FRENCH, JOHN S. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 
FRENKEL, LESTER 
Gersten & Frenkel 
FRINGS, J. GEORGE 
Sterling, Grace & Co. 
FUCHS, AUGUST G. 
George B. Wallace & Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
GAHAN, JOHN P. 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc 
GAMMONS, PAUL A. 
Bradley, Gammons & Co., Inc. (Associate ) 
GANNON, LESTER F. 
Peter Morgan & Co. 


GANSER, EDWARD N. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


GAREISS, HERBERT 
Carl Marks & Co., Inc. 


(Associate) 


(Associate) 











ONE WALL STREET 


MCLAUGHLIN, CRYAN « CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC. 





INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE 


Specializing in Public & Stockholders Relations 





TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-1355 


Teletype — NY 1-2155 


NEW YORK 5 























Convention Number 


GASSOUN, JOSEPH H. 

Stamrowe Trading Co., Inc. (Associate) 
GAVIN, JAMES E. C. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


GEARHART, Jr., — D. 
Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 


GELLER, AARON ALTER 

Allen & Company 
GERMAIN, JOHN P. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co 
GERSTEN, HENRY B. 

Oscar Gruss & Son 
GERTLER, JOHN H. 

Barr Bros. & Co. 
GESELL, HERBERT R. 

Kugel, Stone & Co., Inc. 
GHEGAN, A. KINGSTON 

Edwin L. Tatro Co. 
GIBBS, LOUIS A. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
GILL, THOMAS P. 

Gill & Co. 
GINBERG, FRANK 

Strauss, Ginsberg & Co., Inc. (Associate) 
GISH, CARL K. 

Boettcher and Company 
GOLD, BENJAMIN 

A. Trent & Co. (Associate) 
GOLD, DAVID 

Lapham & Co. (Associate) 
GOLD, SAMUEL 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
GOLD, SAMUEL I. 

Lapham & Co. 
GOLDEN, JULIUS 

Greene and Company (Associate) 
GOLDMAN, EDWARD PRINCE 

Oppenheimer, Vanden Broeck & Co 

(Associate ) 
GOLDSCHMIDT, SAM’L 
GOLDSTEIN, DAVID 

Newburger, Loeb & Co. 
GOLKIN, SAUL 

Golkin & Co. 


GOODEVE, CHARLES W. 
F. B. Ashplant & Co. 


GOODMAN, RICHARD H. 
Shields & Company 


GOURSE, WILLARD 8. 
Benjamin, Hill & Co. 


GOWAN, VINCENT M. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


GRACE, IRVING P. 
Grace Canadian Securities, Inc. 


GRAHAM, FRANK C. 
Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


GREENBERG, ALAN C. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 





Harold B. Smith, Pershing & Co., New York; Mildred Smith, New York; Grace L. Smith; 
Edward P. Smith 





GREENBERG, THOMAS 

C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. 
GREENE, IRVING ALLEN 

Greene and Company 
GREENE, NATHANIEL 58. 

Andrews, Posner & Rothschild 
GREENFIELD, HARRY K. 

Greenfield & Co., Inc. (Associate) 
GREGORY, Jr., WM. H. 

Gregory & gons 
GREGORY, ITI, WILLIAM H. 

Gregory & Sons 
GRIMSHAW, FREDERICK M. 

G. H. Walker & Co. 
GRONICK, SAMUEL 

Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 
GROWNEY, E. MICHAEL 

McManus & Walker 
GUITON, JOSEPH F. 

Craigmyle, Pinney & Co. 
GUMM, HARRY R. 

G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
GURLEY, H. FRASER 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 
GUTBERLET, EDWIN S. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
GUTTAG, IRWIN 

Kaufmann, Alsberg & Co. 
HAIG, JR., AL A. 

Reynolds & Co. 
HALK, JOHN L. 

Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 
HALSEY, W. GURDEN 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 
HAMILL, ARTHUR T. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
HARDER, F. WILLIAM 

Allen & Company 
HARDY, HARRY J. 

Hardy & Hardy 
HART, MAURICE 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
HARTIGAN, RAYMOND A, 

W. E. Burnet & Co. 
HARVEY, EDWARD A. 

L. A. Mathey & Co. 
HATZ, ARTHUR 

Arnhold & 8. Bleichroeder, Inc 
HAWKEY, ROBERT D. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
HAYES, JAMES J. 

Murphy & Durieu (Associate) 
HAYES, JOSEPH J. 

Gregory & Sons 


HEANEY, MICHAEL J. 
Michael J. Heaney & Co. 


HECHT, JOSEPH T. 
Mabon & Co. 


HECK, JOHN 








SHIELDS & COMPANY 


Underwriters Distributors 
of 


Industrial and Municipal 


Securities 
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HEFFERNAN, THOMAS J. 

Hardy & Co. 
HEIDINGSFELD, JESSE 

Ira Haupt & Co. (Associate) 
HELBIG, BARON G. 

Baron G. Helbig & Co. 
HELFGOTT, LAWRENCE 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (Associate) 
HENDERSON, Jr., ROBERT D. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
HERZENBERG, IRVING 

Townsend, Graff & Co. (Associate) 
HERZOG, ROBERT I. 

Herzog & Co. 
HIGGINS, GEORGE FARRELL 

Clark, Dodge & Co. 
HINCHMAN, ROBERT M. 

Ira Haupt & Co. 
HINES, JOHN D. 

Dean Witter & Co. 
HOBLITZELL, BRUCE C. 

Wm, L. Burton & Co. 
HOLLAN, JOHN J. 

Barr Brothers & Co. (Associate) 
HOLTZMAN, SYDNEY 

McManus & Walker 
HONIG, JACK 

New "York Hanseatic Corporation 

(Associate) 

HORN, EDWARD A. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


HOUGH, CLINTON G. 
Long & Meaney 


HUFF, Jr., ASA C. 
Georgeson & Co. 


HULSEBOSCH, GERARD F. 
Godnick & Son 


HUNT, E. JANSE 
White, Weld & C0. 


HUNT, GEORGE B. 
D’Assern & Co. 


CHRONICLE 


Cleveland, Ohio; 
Baker, San Francisco; Ted — Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco 


Myrtle Parsons, 





Edward E. Parsons, 





Jr., 









Parsons & Co., Inc., Cleveland; Tula 





HUNT, GEORGE V. 
A. T. Geyer & Hunt 


HUNTER, WELLINGTON 
Wellington Hunter Associates, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
ISAAC, IRVING H. 
Stryker & Brown 
ITTLEMAN, IRVING 
Strauss, Ginberg & Co., Inc. 


JACOBS, EDWIN A. 
L. D. Sherman & Co. 


JACOBS, SIDNEY 
Sidney Jacobs Co. 


= OBSON, HANS 2. 
, &. Becker & Co., Inc. (Associate) 


saline ROYDEN E. 
Vilas & Hickey 


JANN, CHARLES H. 
Estabrook & Co. 


JOHNSON, STANLEY J. 
Battles & Company, Inc. 


JOHNSON, WALTER R. 
G. A, Saxton & Co., Inc. 


JONES, JAMES E, 

McManus & Walker 
JOSSEM, JACK A 

Mitchell & Co. (Associate) 


JOYCE, WILLIAM H. 
William H. Joyce Co. 


KADELL, ALLAN 
Homer O’Connell & Co., Inc. 


KAEPPEL, CHARLES M. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


KAHL, CHARLES A. 
Charles A. Kahl & Co. 


KAIDY, AIBERT 
Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 


KAISER, CHARLES M. 
Grady, Berwald & Co., Inc. 


KALES, DAVIS 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 


KANE, GERALD F. X. 

Gerald F. X. Kane & Co. 
KANE, THOMAS FRANCIS 

Ernst & Co. 
KANE, WALTER 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
KEATING, LAURENCE C. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
KELLEY, EUGENE F. 

Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 
KELLY, EDWARD J. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
KELLY, JAMES FRANCIS 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
KELLY, JOSEPH M. 

Starkweather & Co. 
KELLY, ROBERT J. J. 

Gregory & Sons 
KENNEDY, WALTER V. 

Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
KENNEY, D. RAYMOND 

D. Raymond Kenney & Co. 
KENNEY, JAMES F. 

Eastern Securities, Inc. (Associate) 
KERR, IRVIN W. 

Vanderhoef & Robinson ( Associate) 
KILMER, HUGH 

Hardy & Co. 
KIMBERLY, OLIVER A. 

Starkweather & Co. 
KING, CHARLES 

Charles King & Co. 
KING, MARTIN I. 

Sutro Bros. & Co. (Associate) 
KING, ROBERT H. 

Charles King & Co. 
KING, SAMUEL H. 

King & King Securities Corp. 


KIRK, JOSEPH J. 
Delafield & Delafield 


(Continued on page 28) 
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We Maintain 


Active Secondary Markets 


In Our Underwritings 


Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-2900 Teletype: NY 1-576 
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Betty tay Muir, San Antonio; Edward D. Muir, Muir Investment Corp., San Antonio; Margaret 
Arnold, New York; Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York; Julia E. McLaughlin, 
New York; John F. McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Cryan & Co., New York 





Security Traders Association of New York 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


LARKIN, THOMAS 
Goodbody & Co. 


LARSON, ROY R. 








































































(Continued from page 27) 


LEONE, GEORGE V 


KIRTLAND, GEORGE W. Leone & Pollack 


Filor, Bullard & Smyth 
KLEIN, CHARLES E. 

Granbery, Marache & Co. 
KLEIN, LEROY 

Lebenthal & Co. 


KUIPERS, HENRY G. 

Lord, Abbett & Co. 
KULAKOWSKI, STANLEY C. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
KULLMAN, ROBERT N. 


John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co LEVY, MARTIN L. 


KNAPP. REGINALD J. KUMM, J. WILLIAM Lee Co. 
Ira Haupt & Co. Coggeshall & Hicks LEWIS, MILTON F. 
KNOX, HERBERT D. KUX, LACY 


H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 
KOCH, GEORGE J. 

Lasser Bros. (Associate) 
KOERNER, IRVING 

Allen & Company 
KOLLER, Jr., FRANK H. 

M. J. Reiter Co. 
KORN, WILLIAM J. 

Dominion Securities Corpn. 
KRANZ, GEORGE 

Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
KRASOWICH, JOSEPH D. 

Gregory & Sons 
KRISAM, WILBUR 

John C. Legg & Company 


KRUGE, WALTER C. 
Walter C. Kruge & Co. Inc. 


KRUMHOLZ, NATHAN A. 
Siegel & Co. 


KUEHNER, HANNS E. 
McManus & Walker 


American Nile Corporation 
LACY, HERBERT J. 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
LADD, 3rd, EDWARD H. 

The First Boston Corp. 
LADIN, EDWIN S8. 

Edward S. Ladin Company 
LALLY, ELMER 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
LAND, EARLE E. 

Green, Ellis & Anderson 
LANE, PAUL J. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
LANG, JAMES V. 

J. B. Lang & Co. (Associate) 
LANGDON, PHILLIP C. 

Weeden & Co. 


LANN, JOSEPH J. 
Joseph J. Lann Securities, Inc. 


LANZA, P. PAUL 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 
(Associate ) 


pias (dor 
sie 


Troster, Singer & 


Burnham & Co. 


LITZEL. CHARLES 
White, Weld & C 


LOPATO, ALLAN 
Allen & Company 


LOPEZ, FELIX M. 


LUBETKIN, LLOYD 


LUKOW, NAT 
Birnbaum & Co. 





There is 
tremendous business-building 
power in a well directed program of 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS— 
especially if it is properly geared to attract 
reader attention—and capable of earning for a 
corporation a “name status” in the Securities 
Community. Our methods of handling corporate relations 
with stockholders and with members of the financial 
community are well recognized—as is the simplicity with 
which we present each client’s story to the investment 
opinion-makers across the country. 
Write—or call—for appointment. 



















de witt conklin 


Stockholder and Financial Relations 
NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO 


100 Broadway, New York 5,N.Y, 
WoOrth 4-6056 







COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


A. 


H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 


LEIBERT, KENNETH V. 
Mitchell & Company 


LEPOW, MONROE E. 
Lepow Securities Corp. ( Associate) 

LEVY, GUSTAVE L. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated 
LICHTENSTEIN, BENJAMIN S. 

B. 8S. Lichtenstein & Co. 
LIEBENFROST, CONRAD H. 

Stern, Lauer & Co. (Associate) 
LIENHARD, ERNEST 


Co. 


LIPSKY, CORNELIUS 


M. 
oO. 


LOELIGER, FRED V. 
Carl Marks & Co., 


Inc. 


Thomson & McKinnon 


E. 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


(Associate) 


Mrs. Nelda O’Neil, Los Angeles; Richard R. O’Neil, Fairman & Co., Los Angeles; Mrs. Lucy Alexander, 

Los Angeles; Jack Alexander, Kerr @& Bell, Los Angeles; 

Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., Los Angeles; Peggy O’Neil, Denver; Den O’Neil, 
Columbia Securities Company of Wyoming, Denver 


LUND, ANTHON 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
(Associate ) 
LUTTERMAN, MORRIS J. 
Birnbaum & Co. 
LYE, CHARLES J. 
Riter & Co. 
LYONS, LAURENCE H. 
Allen & Company 
LYTLE, JOHN VINCENT 
Shields & Company 
MacCULLEY, IRA B. 
Equitable Securities Corp. 
MACDONALD, JOHN M. 
The Dominion Securities Corporation 
MacKAIN, FRANK J. 
Ingalls & Snyder 
MACKESSY, T. FRANK 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine 
MACKIE, ROBERT A. 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
MADDOX, Jr., WILLIAM T. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
MADER, HENRY J. 
White, Weld & Co. 
MAGID, DAVID H. 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
MAGID, SAMUEL E. 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
MAHER, JOHN R. 
Stamrowe Trading Company, Inc. 
(Associate ) 
MALONE, THOMAS MICHAEL 
Gill & Co. (Associate) 
MANSON, JOHN N. 
Hardy & Co. 


MARKHAM, EDWIN J. 

Wertheim & Co. 
MARSLAND, ALLISON W. 

Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 
MARTENS, GEORGE 

Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 
MARTIN, RALPH 

Bear, Stearns & Co. 
MARTINELLI, ANGELO 

Jgosephthal & Co 
MATHES, JOSEPH 

Ira Haupt & Co. 
MAYFIELD, N. IRVING 

Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 
MAYER, JOHN M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
McCABE, MATTHEW J. 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
McCALL, FRANK J. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
McCARTHY, DANIEL D. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co 


Fenner & Beane 






Thursday, November 15, 1956 








Monica Summerell, Lus Angeles; Don 


McCLUSKEY, JAMES F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
McDONALD, STEPHEN R. 
W. E. Burnet & Co. 
McDOWELL. HAROLD M. 
Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead 
(Associate) 
McDOWELL, ROBERT B. 
Adams & Peck 
McGIVNEY, FRANK G. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
McGIVNEY, JAMES T. 
Hornblower & Week: 
McGOVERN, WILLIAM J. 
Gregory & Sons 
McGOWAN, ALFRED 
Hayden, Stone & Ca. 
McKEEVER, WILLIAM DONALD 
Reynolds & Co. (Associate) 
McKENNA, FRANK V. 
Grimm & Co. 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHN F. 
McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHN S&S. 
White, Weld & Co. 
McLEOD, DONALD 
Eastern Securities, Inc. 
McMANUS. JOSEPH V. 
McManus & Walker 
McVEY, GEORGE M. 
Lehman Brothers 
MEISENBERG, SHELDON 
Ira Haupt & Co 
MEISLOHN, WALTER E. 
Bache & Co. (Associate) 
MELLIN, WILLIAM T. 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
MENDEL, EDWIN JEFFERSON 
Peter P. MeDermott & Co. 
MERCOVICH, ANTHONY 5S. 

Laidlaw & Co. 
MEWING, H. WALTER 
D’Assern & Co. 
MEYER, HERMAN D. 
Joseph Faroll & Co. 
MEYER, MILTON 5S. 
Shufro, Rose & Co. 
MEYER, PHILIP RANDOLPH 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
(Associate) 
MEYERS, Jr., JOHN J. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Inc. 
MEYERS, WILLIAM T. 
Wertheim & Co. 
MICHELS, HARRY A. 
Allen & Company 


MILLER, HARRY D. 
Nugent & Igoe, East Orange, N. J. 





New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


WoOrth 4-5000 





npesiatiaing iv G HTS 


“WHEN ISSUED” and 
REORGANIZATION SECURITIES 


Josephthal & Co 


MEMBERS 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





19 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
LAfayette 3-4620 

Direct Telephone to Boston and Private Wire System 

To Correspondents in Principal Cities 





American Stock Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 







Bell System Teletype NY 1-319 



















Convention Number 





F. D. Lace, Matthews & Company, 


MILLER, JOHN 

Amott, Baker & Co. Incorporated 
MILLER, RICHARD V. 
MILT, SAMUEL B, 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
MITCHELL, DAVID R. 

Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
MITCHELL, JOSEPH A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MONAHAN, GERALD F. 

Edward A. Purcell & Co. 
MONTANYE, GILES 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
MONTANYE, RICHARD B. 

Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
MONTE, EDWARD 

Newborg & Co. 
MOORE, JOSEPH F. 

Clark, Dodge & Co. (Associate) 
MOORE, MELVILLE L. 

Laidlaw & Co. 
MORAN, FRANCIS X. 

Vilas & Hickey 
MORRISSEY, JOSEPH P. 

Richard J. Buck & Co. 
MORTON, PAUL §S. 

Peter P. McDermott & Co. 
MORTON, ROALD A. 

The Blue List Publishing Company 

(Honorary ) 
MOTTINO, HERCULES JOHN 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
MUELLER, Jr., WILLIAM C. 

Wood, Struthers & Co. 
MULHOLLAND, WILLIAM R., 

McLaughlin, Cryan & Ca. 
MULLIGAN, FRANK E., 

Goodbody & Co. 
MULLIN, DANIEL G. 

Tucker, Anthony & R. L 
MULLINS, THOMAS J. 

White, Weld & Co. 
MURPHY, III, CHARLES O’BRIEN 

Pearson, Murphy & Co., Inc. 
MURPHY, CYRIL M. 

John C. Legg & Company 
MURPHY, HAROLD IL. 

Gregory & Sons 
MURPHY, KENNETH P. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
MURPHY, RICHARD J. 

Wm. L. Burton & Co. 
MURPHY, Jr... WALTER 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. 


MURPHY, WALTER A. 
Murphy & Durieu 


MURPHY, WALTER J. 
Merrill Lvnch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Day 


Toronto; 
Walker, New York City; Jean Jones, New Y 


Barbara Lace, Toronto; 








MUSSON, JAMES F. 

Byrne and Phelps, Inc. 
MYERS, ELMER E. 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 
NELSON, GEORGE 

Lepow Securities Corp. 
NELSON, GEORGE E. 

Gregory & Sons 
NESTER, WALTER C. 

M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc. 
NETBURN, AARON 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 

( Associate ) 

NIELSEN, SOREN D. 

Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 
NIEMAN, BARNEY 

Carl Marks & Co. Inc. 
NOKE, G. HAROLD 

Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
NYE, JOSEPH S. 

Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead 
O’CONNELL, EDWARD J. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc. 
O’CONNELL, HOMER J. 

Homer O’Connell & Co., Inc. 
O’CONNOR, WILLIAM D. 

Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 
O’DONNELL, JAMES 
GETJEN, HENRY 


(Associate) 


Norfolk & Southern Railway (Honorary) 


OGDEN, CHARLES D. 
Ogden, Wechsler & Co. 
O’HARA, WALTER T. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
OHLANDT, Jr., JOHN D. 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 
O’KANE, Jr., JOHN J. 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. 
O’MARA, JOHN J. 
Goodbody & Co. 
OPITZ, FRED W. 
Cady, Roberts & Co. 
ORLANDO, FRANK J. 
Goodbody & Co. 
ORLOFF, HARRY 
Troster, Singer & Co. 
O’ROURKE, EDWARD JOSEPH 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
OSBORNE, C. MILTON 
C. M. Osborne & Co. 
OWEN, FREDERICK B. 8. 
The First Boston Corporation 
PARSONS, HOWARD C. 
White, Weld & Co. 


PATTERSON, HOWARD G. 
Freeman & Company 


PAULEY, MILTON 
Troster, Singer & Co. 


James Jones, 
ork; Gina Walker, New York; Graham Walker, 
McManus & Walker, New York 








HIRSC 





Telephone: HAnover 2-0600 


1636 Eye St.. N. W. 


Keyser Building 


Direct Wire Service — New York, Washington, Baltimore and Miami Beach 


Underwriters, Distributors and Dealers 


in 


Corporate and Municipal Securities 


H & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Exrchanges 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Teletype: N.Y. 1-210 


1610 Washington Ave. 


Washington 6 Baltimore 2 Miami Beach 39 
| Tel: NAtional 8-2545 Tel: LExington 9-7861 Tel: JEfferson 1-6761 
} LONDON, ENGLAND — Representatives’ Offices: GENEVA e« AMSTERDAM 
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McManus & 


PAVIS, FRANK A, 

Chas. E. Quincey & Co. 
PAYNE, ROBERT W. 

Bache & Co. 
PEENE, EDWARD HOWARD 

Dean Witter & Co. (Associate) 
PEET, EDWIN F. 

Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 
PEISER, HARRY J. 

Ira Haupt & Co. 
PETKE, RUDOLPH J. 

Garvin, Bantel & Co. 
PFLUGFELDER, WILLIAM H. 

Pflugfelder & Rust 
PHELPS, ROGER S. 

Byrne and Phelps, Inc. 
PICON, ANTHONY J. 

John C. Legg & Company 
PIKE, BERTRAND F. 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
PIZZINI, B. WINTHROP 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Ine. 
PLOTKIN, EDWARD A. 

Stern, Lauer & Co. 
PLUMRIDGE, THEODORE E. 

Eastern Securities, Inc. 
POLLACK, HAROLD J. 

Leone & Pollack 
POOLE, HORACE I. 

Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. 
PORTER, WILLIAM K. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


POWELL, ALFRED L. 
Alfred L. Powell Company 


POWELL, VINCENT A. 
Gersten & Frenkel 


POWER, RALPH 
Montgomery, Scott & Co. 


PRELLER, CHARLES F. 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


( Associate) 





James B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc., Boston; Margaret Maguire, Boston; 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Los Angeles; Helen D. Burke, Boston; William J. Burke, Jr., 





Robert D. Diehl, 


May & Gannon, Inc., Boston 





PRELLER, FRED W. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


PRINCE, MILTON A. 

Stanley Heller & Co. 
PULIS, CHARLES D. 

C. D. Pulis & Co. (Associate) 
PROSNITZ, WILLIAM D. 

Halle & Stieglitz (Associate) 
PURDY, EARL 

Hardy & Co. (Associate) 
PYLE, RAYMOND WILLIAM 

Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
QUINN, KEVIN 

Bache & Co. 
RAPPA, SALVATORE J. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 
KRASCHKIND, SOLOMON 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
REARDON, WARREN V. 

H. Hentz & Co. 
REDMOND, HERBERT T. 

Frederick S. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
REILLY, JOHN A. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
REILLY, JOHN F. 

J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. 
REILLY, THOMAS J. 

Eastern Securities, Inc. 
REISMAN, IRVING 

Newborg & Co. 
RETALLICK, ARTHUR B. 

Vilas & Hickey 
REUTER, WILLIAM C. 

Mabon & Co. (Associate) 
RICHARDSON, GEORGE A. 

Carl Marks & Co., Inc. (Associate) 


RIGGIO, ANDREW F. 
Walston & Co., Inc. 


(Associate) 


ROBB, ERNEST N. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 





ROBERTS, RICHARD C. 
R. C. Roberts & Co. 
ROBINSON, S. CHARLES 
Blair & Co., Incorporated (Associate) 
ROBSON, FREMONT W. 
F. B. Ashplant & Co. 
@OBSON, HENRY E. 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
ROGERS, CASPAR A, 
Casper Rogers Co. 
ROGGENBURG, HARRY F. 
Roggenburg & Co. 
ROGGENBURG, STANLEY L. 
Roggenburg & Co. 
RONAN, FRANK J. 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 
( Associate) 
ROOME, KENNETH A. 
Hardy & Co. 
ROOS, J. WILLIAM 
W. A. Gardner & Company, 
Newark, N. J. 
ROSENBAUM, HARRY 
A. L. Stamm & Co. 


ROSENZWEIG, EDWARD A, 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (Associate) 


ROTH, MILTON 
G. C. Haas & Co. 


RUBIEN, EVERETT R. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


RUSKIN, EDWARD 
Singer, Beane & Mackie, Inc. 


RUSSELL, EDWARD WILLIAM 
Henry Edelmann & Co. 


RUSSELL, Jr., PARIS SCOTT 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


RUTBERG, SAM J. 
Rutberg & Co., Inc. (Associate) 


(Continued on page 30) 
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1 Exchange Place, Jersey City 


MINING — 
INDUSTRIALS 


As traders, we maintain markets, 


in over 200 such issues. 


J. F. REILLY & Co., INC. 


Digby 4-4970 


DIRECT WIRES 
Washington, D. C. 


HEnderson 4-3634 


Denver 


Teletype: NY 1-4643 








Salt Lake City 



























































Sanders, Seattle; Sidney J. 


SABAH, WILLIAM J. 


SAN FILIPPO, FRANK 

Gersten & Frenkel 
SASSA, FRANK H. 

Gersten & Frenkel 
SAUNDERS, WALTER F. 

The Dominion Securities Corporation 
SAXE, SIGMUND 

Russell & Saxe (Associate) 
SCHAEFER, EDWARD W. 

H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 
SCHLOSS, IRWIN 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
SCHMIDT, WILLIAM T. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
SCHWADRON, J. JAY 

Burke & Co. 
SCHWARTZ, ARTHUR E. 

,ache & Co. 


John Latshaw, E. F. Hutton & Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Claire 
Sanders, 


Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 
SACHTLEBEN, ARTHUR B. 

American Securities Corporation 

(Associate ) 
SAFFERSON, RUSSELL 

Russell & Saxe 
SALISBURY. WILLIAM H 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
SALMAN, BERNARD 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
SALTZMAN, DAVID I. 

Torpie & Saltzman 
SAMMON, JOHN F. 

John J. O’Kane, Jr., & Co 
SANDBACH. JAMES A. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co 


Foster & Marshall, Seattle 


Security Traders Association of New York 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Continued from page 29) 


SCRIMGEOUR, JOHN 
J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


SEARIGHT, GEORGE A. 


SEAVER, CHARLES H. 
De Haven & Townsend, Crouters 
& Bodine 

SEIBERT, HERBERT D. 


“The Commercial & Financial Chronicle” 


(Honorary) 
SEIJAS, HERBERT L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SELIGMAN, BERTRAM 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
SERLEN, LEWIS H. 
Josephthal & Co. 
SHANLEY, RICHARD T. 
Gc. BH. Walker & Co. 
SHARP, ELIOT H. 
“The Investment Dealers’ Digest’’ 
(Honorary) 
SHAW, STANLEY R. 
Josephthal & Co. 
SHERGER, JOHN W. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


SHERIDAN, CORNELIUS B. 
Mitchell & Company 


SHERMAN, LEE D. 
L. D. Sherman & Co. 


SHIELDS, GARVIN K. 
G. K. Shields & Co. 


SHIPMAN, C. E., 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


SHIPMAN. RICHARD 
Leslie Securities Corp. 


(Associate) 


SIEGEL, SIDNEY A. 
Siegel & Co. 

SIEPSER, JAMES 
Shaskan & Co. 

SILLS, LOUIS 
Gartman, Rose & Co. 

SILVERHERZ, IRVING J. 
Hay, Fales & Co. 

SILVERMAN, WALTER 


P. F. Fox & Co., Inc. (Associate ) 
SIMMONS, HARRY 
Harry Simmons & Co. (Associate) 


SINGER, HERBERT 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
SMITH, CLIFTON B., 

Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
SMITH, EDWARD E. 

E. E. Smith Co. (Associate) 
SMITH, ELBRIDGE H. 

Stryker & Brown 
SMITH, HAROLD B. 

Pershing & Co. 
SMITH, SIDNEY H. 

Oscar Gruss & Son (Associate) 
SMITH, WILLIAM HART 

Hart Smith & Co. 
SMYTH, JOSEPH E. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
SORENSON, WILLIAM F. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SPRINGER, WILLIAM P. 
Carl Marks & Co., Inc. 


STANFORD, KENNETH C. 
F. S. Smithers & Co. 
STARK, EUGENE 
Bruns, Nordeman & Co. 


STATTER, EUGENE G. 
Hoit, Rose & Company 


STEIN, IRVING S. 
Capper & Co 


(Associate) 



















WHitehall 3-3960 
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Dealers In 


Unlisted Securities 


| Public Utilities — Industrials 


x * &k * 


WV. FRANKEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Teletype NY 1-4040-4041 


| Private Wires to: PHILADELPHIA, DENVER and SALT LAKE CITY 
| 








NEW YORK 6 
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Malinda Jolley, Atlanta; Lex Jelley, The Robinson-Humphrey Com- 
pany, Inc., Atlanta; LeoDelle Jolley, Atlanta 


STEIN, JOHN R. 
Wm. V. Frankel & Co., 
STERN, FREDERICK M. 
Gruntal & Co. 
STEVEN, Jr., ANDREW R. 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
STEVENSON, JOHN H. 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. (Associate) 
STILLMAN, HARRY A. 
Greene and Company 
STILLMAN, MURRY W. 
Abraham & Co. (Associate) 
STOLLE, CARL 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
STOLTZ, CHARLES E. 
C. E. Stoltz Co. 
STONEBRIDGE, CHARLES L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
STRATTON, GEORGE F. 
Cowen & Co. 
STRAUSS, ABRAHAM 
Strauss, Ginberg & Co., 
STROTHMANN, NELSON A. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 
STRYKER, EDWARD V. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
STUART, MARK J. 
Cowen & Co. 
SULLIVAN, WALTER E. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
SWENSON, CARL 
G. H. Walker & Co. 
SWORDS, WILLIAM 4. 
Zuckerman, Smith & Co 
TATRO, EDWIN L. 
Edwin L. Tatro Company 
TENENBAUM, L. JAY 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
TERRY, FREDERICK A. 
Hamlin & Lunt (Associate) 
TETMEYER, WILLIAM J. 
Dominick & Dominick 


THISTLETON, JOHN F. 
Newburger, Loeb & Co. (Associate? 


THOMPSON, EDWARD I. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM F. 
Greene and Company 


TINI, HENRY R. 
Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 


TISCH, ALFRED F. 
Fitzgerald & Company, Ine. 


TITOLO, JOAQUIN 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


TITUS, Jr., WILLIAM A. 
Wertheim & Co. 


TOMPKINS, BERNARD 
(Honorary) 


Incorporated 


Inc. 





TELEPHONE 
BARCLAY 7-6440 
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George A. Dockham, Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Virginia Dockham; Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago 


NEY 


GARVIN, BANTEL & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


COLLATERAL LOANS 
SERVICING BANKS, BROKERS & DEALERS 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 5 


Thursday, November 15, 1956 





TOPOL, ROBERT M. 

Greene and Company 
TORPIE, JAMES V. 

Torpie & Saltzmann 
TORPIE, ROBERT A. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
TOWBIN, BELMONT 

C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co 
TRAGER, THOMAS J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
TRAPANI, RALPH T. 
TREFCER, GEORGE D. 

Cutter & Dixon 
TRIGGER. RAYMOND 

‘“‘The Investment Dealers’ Digest’ 

(Honorary) 

TROSTER, OLIVER J. 

Troster, Singer & Co. 
TUZO, LAMAR K. 

Union Service Corporation 
TYSON, Jr., ALBERT 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
UNTERBERG, CLARENCE FE. 

C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. 
VALENTINE, JOHN H. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
VANDER NOOT, HARRY 

Pell & Co. 

VAN RIPER, MILTON 

Cruttenden & Co. 

VAN TUYL, E. EVERETT 

Van Tuyl & George 
VARE, ARTHUR 

Kalb, Voorhis & Co. 
VERIAN, FRANK R. 

Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
VERMILYE, G. LATHROP 

Vermilye Brothers 


VOCCOLI, Jr.. MICHAEL A. 
Savard & Hart 

VOGRIN, JOHN J. 
Benjamin, Hill & Co. 


VOLK, WILLIAM 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


VOLKOMER, LOUIS 
Stone & Webster Securities 
(Associate) 


VON SCHAUMBERG, GERALD 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WALDRON, D. KINGSLEY 
DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 


WALDRON, STANLEY M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WALKER, GRAHAM 
McManus & Walker 


WALKER, LOUIS 
National Quotation Bureau 
(Honorary ) 


Corporation 


TELETYPE 
NY 1-17 
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Convention Number 


Edward J. Caughlin, 


4 4% 


Edward J. Caughlin & Co., 
Carolyn Caughlin, Philadelphia 


THE COMMERCIAL 


BEERS ae Re AE 


Philadelphia; 
California 


Ken Russcll and Boo, Daniel D. Weston & Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 


and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 








SO 





WALTERS, JR., FRANK J. 

Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead 
WARNER, FRANK W. 

G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
WASHER, HERBERT R. 

Dean Witter & Co. 
WASSERMAN. IRVING 

Bond, Richman & Co. 
WASSERMAN, JOHN 

Asiel & Co. (Associate) 
WEBSTER, W. FOSTER 

Hardy & Co. 
WECHSLER, ARNOLD J. 

Ogden, Wechsler & Co. 
WECHSLER, THEODORE 

G. C. Haas & Co. 
WECK, ALBERT H. 

Weck & Carey 
WEHMANN, GILBERT IHU. 

White, Weld & Co 
WEIGEL, CHARLES A. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. (Associate) 
VEIGNER, ARTHUR 

Lehman Brothers 
WEILAND, WILLIAM ANTHONY 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. (Associate) 
WEINBERG, SAMUEL 

S. Weinberg & Co. 
WEINGARTEN, LOUIS 

Herzog & Co. 
WEISS, MALCOLM H. 

A. W. Benkert & Co., Inc. (Associate) 
WEISS, MORTON N. 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
WEISSMAN, BERNARD 

A. Trent & Co. 
WELCH, FRANK H. 

R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc. 
WELLS, HORACE W. 

John C. Legg & Company 
WELSH, JOHN JOSEPH 

J. & W. Seligman & Co. (Associate) 
WENDLER, EVERETT F. 

Mitchell & Company 
WERKMEISTER, JR., JOHN O. 

Vilas & Hickey 
WESEMAN, RALPH H. 

Frank & Company 
WHITING, EDMUND A. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
WHITLEY, J. B. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc 
WIELAR, JACK B. 

Starkweather & Co. 
WIEN, MELVILLE S. 

M. S. Wien & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
WIEN, PERCY J. 

M. S. Wien & Co., Jersey 

(Associate ) 

WILLIAMS, CARROLL W. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
WINSTON, LOUIS 

Frank & Company 


WIRTH, HOMER 
Mabon & Co. 


WITKOWSKI, JOHN 
John Witkowski & Co. 


WITTICH, WILBUR R. 
Grimm & Co. 


City, N. J 


WITTMAN, DAVID 
Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc. 


WORTHINGTON, THOMAS F. 

C. Herbert Onderdonk Co. 
WREN, LAWRENCE 

Allen & Company 
YAGER, LEON M. 

Stern, Lauer & Co. (Associate) 
YOUNG, THEODORE k 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
YUNKER, ROSWELL J. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 


ZACK, ALBERT 
Carl Marks & Co., Inc. (Associate) 
ZEBERTOVICH, ALEXANDER C. 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 
ZEEMAN, Jr., HARRY L. 
Carl Marks & Co., Inc. 


ZINGRAF, CHARLES M., 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


ZINNA, EDWARD 
Smith. Barney & Co. 


(Associate ) 


Seattle Security Traders Association 





eRe 


David Paden 


Clinton E. Foulds 


Edgar B. MacLeod Robert F. Henshaw 


President: David Paden, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Vice-President: Edgar B. MacLeod, MacLeod & Co. 

Treasurer: Robert F. Henshaw, Bank of California, N. A. 

Secretary: Clinton E. Foulds, Foster & Marshall, Seattle. 

National Committeeman: Sidney J. Sanders, Foster & Marshall. 

Alternates: Homer J. Bateman, Pacific Northwest Company; Hugh 
R. Schlicting, Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co.; William T. Patten, 
Jr., Blyth & Co., Inc.; Josef C. Phillips, Pacific Northwest Com- 
pany; Frank Granat, Jr., Blanchett, Hinton & Jones, Inc. 

Elected: January, 1956; Took Office: January, 1956; Term 
pires: January, 1957. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


EASTER, EDWARD K. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


EASTER, F. KENNETH 
Dean Witter & Co 
FOULDS, CLINTON 
Foster & Marshall 
GRANAT, FRANK 
Blanchett, Hinton & Jones, Inc. 


HARTLEY, TALBOT 
Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co 
HEMPHILL, WALDO 
Waldo Hemphill & Co 
HENSHAW, ROBERT F. 
3ank of California, N. A 
HOFFMAN, FERGUS 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Ex- 








ABEITA, ARTHUR 
Pacific Northwest Company 


ATKINSON, Jr., REILLY 

H. P. Pratt & Co. 
BAIRD, WILLIAM 

Blanchett, Hinton & Jones, Inc 
BATEMAN, HOMER J. 

Pacific Northwest Company 
BERRYMAN, H, CLYDE 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BOHRER, LESLIE J. 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
DANIEL, ROBERT E. 

Pacific Northwest Company 
DOUGLAS, DONALD C. 


Donald C. Douglas & Co (Honorary ) 








PRIVATE WIRES TO 





Schneider, Bernet 
& Hickman, Inc. 
Dallas 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 








Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc. 


Hy McAndrew & Co., Inc. 


G. A. SAXTON & Co., INC. 


| | Teletype NY 1-609 - NY 1-610 


70 Pine St., New York 5,N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-4970 





| Trading Markets in Public Utility, Natural Gas and Industrial Securities 





JOHNSON, PAUL G. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


JOHNSON, WALTER C. 

Cayias, Larson, Glaser, Emery, Inc. 
JONES, Jr., HOWARD W. 

National Securities Corp. 
JONES, JACK E., 

Blanchett, Hinton & Jones, Inc. 
KROENUNG, PAUL C. 

Cayias, Larson, Glaser, Emery, Inc. 
LEWIS, JOHN R&R. 

John R, Lewis, Inc. 
MACLEOD, EDGAR B. 

MacLeod & Co. 
MacRAE, ROBERT M. 


MOREHEAD, ERWIN 

The Pacific National Bank of Seattle 
MORFORD, H. JAMES 

Hughbanks, Incorporated 
NATHANE, ROBERT A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


ELSON, MARTIN 
Nelson, Scoville & Co., Inc. 
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Edwin L. Beck, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York City; 
Emma Kirk Beck 





OPER. WILLIAM 
Walston & Co., Inc. 
PADEN, DAVID 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


PATTEN, Jr., WILLIAM T. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
PERRY, LEONARD 

Grande & Co., Inc. 
PHILLIPS, JOSEF C. 

Pacific Northwest Company 
ROHDE, JOHN I. 

John R. Lewis, Inc. 
SANDERS, SIDNEY J. 

Foster & Marshall 
SCHLICTING, HUGH R. 

Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co 
SOHA, Jr., ANDREW M. 

Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 
STEIN, WALDEMAR lL. 

Bramhall & Stein 
TAYLOR, C. ARNOLD 

Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co 
YEADON, GORDON 

Bank of California 








30 Broad Street 








Telephone: WHitehall 3-2050 





KUGEL, STONE & Co. | 


Incorporated | 


New York 4, N. Y. | 
Teletype: N.Y. 1-1822 




















UNDERWRITERS 


CHARLOTTE 


Atlanta Greenville 











DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK 
Asheville 


Direct Wire to all Offices 








DEALERS 


Corporate and Municipal 
Securities 


Established 1919 


R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


CHICAGO 


Raleigh Richmond 
































ALEXANDER, JACK H. 
ARONSON, MILTON 
ASCHKAR, PAUL H. 


BAKER, HENRY 





Security Traders Association of Los Angeles 





N. B. Van Arsdale James L. Beebe 


Clemens T. Lueker 


John R. Nevins 


President: Nieland B. Van Arsdale, Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Vice-President: John R. Nevins, Lester, Ryons & Co. 

Secretary: Clemens T. Lueker, Hill Richards & Co. 

Treasurer: James L. Beebe, William R. Staats & Co. 

Governors: William A. Johnson, Sutro & Co.; Richard R, O’Neil, 
Fairman & Co.; Donald E. Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, 
Inc. 

National Committeemen: Nieland B. Van Arsdale, Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Donald E. Summerell, Wagenseller & Durst, Inc.; William 
J. Zimmerman, Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc. 

Alternates: Sam Green, Pledger & Company, Inc.; John C. Hecht, 
Jr., Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; Richard R. O’Neil, Fairman & Co. 

Elected: November 7, 1955; Took Office: January 1, 1956; Term 
Expires: December 31, 1956. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


BAKERINK, DEL 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
BARSAMIAN, KENNETH O. 
J. Barth & Co. 
BATES, ROBERT 
First California Company 
BEEBE, JAMES L. 
William R. Staats & Co. 
BERRY, EARL 
The First California Company 


(Members in Los Angeles unless 
otherwise indicated) 


Kerr & Bell 
Aronson & Co 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


Gross, Rogers & Co. 








Specialists in 








Foreign Securities 








I oreign Investments 








oa 
hinholdand +.kteichroeder 
Sune. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Associate Members American Stock Exchange 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone 
WHitehall 3-9200 


Teletype 


NY 1-515 
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ADLER, COLEMAN & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 


* 


15 Broad Street, New York 5 
HAnover 2-9780 
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BETZ, HERMAN C. 

California Bank 
BOURBEAU, EDWARD J. 

Daniel Reeves & Co., Beverly Hills 
BRASSINGTON, ALAN D. 


METZA, PAUL 
William R. Staats & Co 


MILLER, WILLIAM A. 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 


Farmers & Merchants National Bank of wODRELL, PAU! 


Los Angeles 
BROWN, MAXFIELD E. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co 
BROWN, WILLIAM E. 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 
BRUM, JAMES 
Shearson, Hammill & Coa 
CALIN, EDWAKD 
Calin-Seley & Co. 
CALL, J. RICHARD 
Revel Miller & Co 
CAMERON, DONALD M., 
Lester, Ryons & Co 
CARLSEN, THEODORE D. 
Harbison & Henderson 
CASS, ROBERT G. 
Fewel & Co. 
CLAUDE, ARTHUR 
Crowell, Weedon & Co 
COCKBURN, JAMES D. 
Mitchum, Jones & Templeton 
DAHL, RALPH M. 
Fewel & Co. 
DAVIES, JR., WILLIAM H. 
Dempsey-Tegeier & Co. 
DIEHL, ROBERT D. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
DORMAN, JOHN 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
DORROH, WILLIAM W. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
DOUGLAS, GORDON 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 
EARNEST, GEORGE H. 
Fewel & Co. 
EBNER, Jr., CHARLES L. 
Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
ENGLE, EDWARD P. 
Fewel & Co. 
EUPER, THOMAS J. 
Akin-Lambert Co., Inc. 
FETTERS, JOHN J. 
Jones, Cosgrove & Miller, Pasadena 
FRANKEL, HAROLD C. 
Fairman & Co. 
FRANKLIN, SAMUEL B. 
Samuel B. Franklin & Company 
FRASER, JAMES G. 
Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox 
FREEMAN, ALVIN R. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
GARROWAY, DAVID 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
GENTLE, ANTHONY 
Los Angeles Herald Express (Honorary) 
GINN, WILLIAM E. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
GOODFELLOW, RICHARD 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 
GREEN, NORMAN 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
GREEN, ROBERT M. 
Pledger & Co.. Inc. 


GREEN, SAM 
Pledger & Company, Inc. 


HADEN, THOMAS 

First California Company 
HALL, MAX 

Dean Witter & Co. 


HANAUER, JACK B. 
J. B. Hanauer & Co., Beverly Hills 


HECHT, JOHN C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


HECHT, JR., JOHN C, 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


HENDERSON, ROBERT J. 
Holton, Hull & Co, 


HUDSON, NORMAN 

R. L. Colburn & Co. 
HUNTER, GLEN D. 

Lester, Ryons & Co. 
IMBLER, A. O. 

William R. Staats & Co. 


IRISH, HERBERT C. 
Fairman & Co. 
JAMESON, CLAUDE 
J. Logan & Co. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM A, 
Sutro & Co. 


KEENAN, JOHN J. 
John J. Keenan & Co., 


KIRWAN, NICHOLAS P. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


KNOBLOCK, SIDNEY 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 

KRAFT, OSCAR F. 
Oscar F. Kraft & Co. 


KRAFT, OSCAR F., JR. 
Oscar F. Kraft & Co. 


KRAFT, VERNER HARRIS 
Oscar F, Kraft & Co. 


LESTER, Jr., B. P. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 
LINK, FRANK 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


LIVINGSTONE, CHARLES R. 
Marache, Dofflemyre & Co. 


LUEKER, CLEMENS T. 
Hill Richards & Co. 


MACINTYRE, PATRICK 
J. Logan & Co. 


MANWARING, JOSEPH R. 
First California Company 


McCREADY, A. WILLIAM 
Revel Miller & Co. 


McOMBER, A. SHANE 
Revel Miller & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc 


NEVINS, JOHN R. 
Lester, Ryons & Co 


NICHOLSON, DAVID B. 
Wagenseller & Durst, In 


NOBLE, CHESTER L. 
Noble, Tulk & Co. 


O’NEIL, RICHARD R. 
Fairman & Co. 


OWEN, RICHARD E. 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 


PEIRSOL, THOMAS R. 
T. R. Peirsol & Co., Beverly Hills 


PLATT, ED. 
Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox 


POINDEXTER, CLIFFORD E. 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 


RAMPLEY, CHARLES 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


REDMOND, ROY 
William R. Staats & Co 
REEVES, JAMES A. 
Akin-Lambert Co., Inc. 


REYNOLDS, ED. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


RICHARDS, JOHN S. 
Harker & Co. 
RUSSELL, KENNETH 
Daniel D. Weston & Co., Inc 


RYONS, JOSEPH L. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 


SANDIFER, ROBERT 
Los Angeles ‘‘Times’’ (Honorary) 


SERINA, JACK 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 


SHEEDY, CHARLES A. 
Fairman & Co. 


SHEEDY. PATRICK H, 
Fairman & Co. 


SHERWOOD, ALLAN F. 
Walston & Co. 
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SHIPLEY, CLIFFORD D. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


SHIPLEY, FOREST W. 
Morgan & Co. 
SILLICK, JACK J. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
SUMMERELL, DONALD E. 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 
TIGHE, WILLIAM 
Daniel Reeves & Co., Beverly Hills 
TOBOCO, MILTON 
Daniel D. Weston & Co., Inc 
TURNER, STEPHEN C. 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 
TUTTLE, GORDON B. 
Gross, Rogers & Co 
VALHOFF, VAL 
Lester, Ryons & Co 
VAN ARSDALE, NIELAND ©. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


VICARY, WILLIAM 
First California Company 


WACK, ROLAND 
First California Company 


WALSH, JOHN 
H. Hentz & Co., Beverly Hillis 


WARD FRANK J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WARNES, ROY C. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


WEBSTER, WILLIAM 
Bateman, Eichler & Co. 


WELLER, JOHN S&S. 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 


WESSENDORF, JR., HOMER 
Mitchum, Jones & Templeton 


WHEELER, JOHN E. 
Hill Richards & Co. 


WRIGHT, WILLIAM L. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 


WRITER, JOSEPH 
Walston & Co. 


YOUNG, GRAHAM 
Weeden & Co. 


ZIMMERMAN, WILLIAM J. 
Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Ine. 


ZINK, JAMES 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 





Active Trading Markets 


FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 





DE PONTET & COQO., INC. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


“Your Broker al Home and -blrcad”™ 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


Telephone: DIgby 4-1640 


7, Avenue George V, Paris, France 


1, rue de la Cité, Geneva, Switzerland 


Teletype: NY 1-326 


Palais St. James, Monte Carlo, Monaco 


Hotel Carlton, Cannes, France 











50 CHURCH STREET 
New York 7, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-2170 





Over a Half Century of Efficient and Economical Service | 


AS TRANSFER AGENT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. AND JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


We afford economies and other advantages to 
underwriters, distributors, corporations 
and their stockholders. 


Write for our free booklet setting forth the Current Federal 
and State Stock Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established 
1899 


15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 


HEnderson 4-8525 




























Convention Number 





Investment Traders Association 
Of Philadelphia 








Samuel M. Kennedy 


James G. Mundy J. B. McFarland, Ill 






# 


Rubin Hardy 


Willard F. Rice 


President: Samuel M. Kennedy, Yarnall, Biddle & Co. 

First Vice-President: James G. Mundy, Stroud & Company, In- 
corporated. 

Second Vice-President: James B. McFarland, III, Hecker & Co. 

Secretary: Rubin Hardy, First Boston Corporation. 








Specialists in 


| BANK and INSURANCE | 
STOCKS 


EDWIN L. TATRO COMPANY 


50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: DIgby 4-2420 Teletype: NY 1-3430 


| 
j 
| 
Direct Telephone 
| 
| 
} 





BALTIMORE—BOSTON—HARTFORD: Enterprise 7846 

















ORIGINATORS — UNDERWRITERS — DISTRIBUTORS 
OF 
| NEW JERSEY MUNICIPAL 
| AND 


AUTHORITY REVENUE OBLIGATIONS — 


wc | 


| 





Boland, Saffin « Co. 


| Established 1920 


35 WALL ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y.. WHITEHALL 3-3414 
Bell System Teletype—NY 1-535 























Co. 


Governors: Herbert E. Beatties, Jr., H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc.; Ed- 
gar A. Christian, Stroud & Company, Incorporated; Jack Chris- 
tian, Janney, Dulles & Co., Inc.; Spencer L. Corson, Elkins, 
Morris, Stokes & Co.; L. Craig Dick, Jr., Lewis C. Dick & Co.; 
William Doerr, American Securities Corporation; Robert F. 
Donovan, Blyth & Co., Inc.: Albert H. Fenstermacher, M. M. 
Freeman & Co., Inc.; Frank Gorman, H. G. Kuch and Company; 
Harry F. Green, Jr., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co.; J. Edward Knob, Drexel 
& Co.; Thomas J. Love, Geo. E. Snyder & Co.; William R. Ra- 
ditzky, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Clifford G. Reming- 
ton, Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc.; Rudolph C. Sander, Butcher, 
Sherrerd & Co.; Joseph E. Smith, Newburger & Co.; John F. 
Weller, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Wallace H. Runyan, Hemphill, 


Noyes & Co. 


National Committmen: Samuel M. Kennedy, Yarnall, Biddle & 
Co.; Joseph E. Smith, Newburger & Co.; William J. McCullen, 
Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc.; Edgar A. Christian, Stroud & Com- 
pany, Incorporated; Wallace H. Runyan, Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

Alternates: J. Edward Knob, Drexel & Co.; Willard F. Rice, East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Clifford G. Remington, 
Woodcock, Hess & Co.; John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co.; 
Charles Wallingford, H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incorpo- 


rated. 


Elected: September 25, 1956; Took Office: October 1, 1956; Term 


Expires: September 30, 1957. 
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Treasurer: Willard F. Rice, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 


— — ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


ALFGREN, LEE J. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
ANDERSON, TOWNSEND C. 
Bioren & Co. 
ARMSTRONG, J. LEWIS 
J. Lewis Armstrong & Co. 
ARNOLD, EUGENE T. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 
AYRES, PERCY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BAILEY, JR., GEORGE A. 
George A. Bailey & Co. 
BAILEY, LEONARD 
White, Weld & Co. 
BARBER, B. NEWTON 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 
BARNES, JOSEPH O. 
Battles & Company, 
BARTON, JOHN G. 

F. P. Ristine & Co. 
BEATTIE, Jr., HERBERT E. 
H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. 

BELL, WILLIAM 
Montgomery, Scott & Co. 

BLIZZARD, HERBERT H. 
Armed Service 

BODINE, PAUL W. 
Drexel & Co. 

BOOTHBY, Jr., WILLARD S8. 


Inc. 


Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


BORTNER, SAMUEL H. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
BOWERS, THOMAS A, 

Yarnall, Biddle & Co. 
BRACHER, JR., ALFRED F. 

Jones, Miller & Company 
BRADBURY, JOHN L. 

Dolphin & Co. 
BRADLY, CHARLES C. 

E. W. Clark & Co. 
BRENNAN, CHARLES J. 

Blyth & Co., Ine. 
BRITTON, WILLIAM N. 

Drexel & Co. 
BROCK, ALEXANDER B. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
BROOKS, G. ROBERT 

Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke 
BROWN, J. DORSEY 

J. Dorsey Brown & Co., Baltimore 
BROWN, LLOYD B. 

Arthur L. Wright & Co., 
CALL, THOMAS D. 

Lilley & Co. 
CAMPBELL, A. GRANT 

Janney, Dulles & Co. 
CAMPBELL, CHARLES J. 

Dawkins, Waters & Co., 
CAMPBELL, ROBERT J. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
CAMPION, RICHARD R. 

Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc. 
CANTWELL. JOHN 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
CAPLAN, ALBERT J. 

A. J. Caplan & Co. 
CAROTHERS, Jr., JOHN C. 

H. M. Byllesby and Company, 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Incorporated 
CARROLL, THOMAS J. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


CARSON, JOSEPH R. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
CARTER, Jr., FREDERIC P. 

DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 
CAUGHLIN, EDWARD J. 

Edward J. Caughlin & Co. 
CHRISTIAN, EDGAR A. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
CHRISTIAN, JACK 

Janney, Dulles & Co. 
COLFER, LAWRENCE J. 

Rufus Waples & Co. 
COLLINS, JOHN PATRICK 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
COLWELL, CHAUNCEY P. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
COMPTON, GEORGE S8. 

Winslow. Cohu & Stetson 
CORSON, SPENCER L. 

Elkins, Morris, Stokes & Co 
CRAM, JAMES 

Janney, Dulles & Co. 
CUMMINGS, JOSEPH 
Brooke & Co. 


CUNNINGHAM, HAROLD B. 


H. N. Nash & Co. 
DACKERMAN, HARRY C. 


Harry C. Dackerman & Co. 
DAFFRON, JR. ROBERT E. 


Harrison & Co. 
DARBY, DONALD W. 


Hallowell, 


DAVIS, ALBERT J. 
H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. 


DAVIS, EDMUND J. 


Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 


DEMPSEY, JOHN P. 


Kidder, Peabody 


& Co. 


DENNEY, WILLIAM B. 


Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


DERRICKSON, Jr., 
Blair & Co., Incorporated 


JOHN 


Sulzberger & Co. 





DICK, JR., L. CRAIG 
Lewis C. Dick Co. 


DOERR. WILLIAM 
American Securities Corp. 
DOLPHIN, LEO M, 
Dolphin & Co. 
DONOVAN, ROBERT F. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
DORSEY, C. A. 
The First Boston Corp 
DOTTS, RUSSELL M. 
Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. 
DOWNS, CHARLES E. 
Swain & Company, Inc. 
DUBLE, FORREST H. 
Parrish & Co. 
DUDICHUM, CHARLES H. 
Delaware Distributors, Inc., 
Camden, N. J. 
ERGOOD, Jr., RUSSELL M. 


Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


EULER, CHARLES J. 
Euler & Hart 
FAHRIG, Jr... HAKRY It. 
Reynolds & Co 
FANT, JOHN FITZSIMONS 
Penington, Colket & Co 
FENSTERMACHER, A’ BERT 
M. M. Freeman & Co., 
FISCHER, FREDFRICK S. 
H. N. Nash & Co. 
FIXTER, WALTER D. 
J. W. Sparks & Co. 
FLYNN, 2nd, JOHN M. 
E. W. Clark & Co 
FOARD, ALLAN B. 
Stroud & Company, 
FOGARTY. FRANK J. 
Frank J. Fogarty & Co. 
FOX, HOLSTEIN DeHAVEN 
A. C. Wood Jr. & Co. 
FRENCH, JAMES C. 


Wellington Fund, Inc., Claymont, Del. 


GABLE, ALBERT G. 
Burton, Dana & Co. 


GALLAGHER, JOSEPH F. 


Elkins, Morris, Stokes & Co. 


GAUGHAN, PHILIP P. 


Bodine 


GEMENDEN, WALTER E. 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


GESSING, CHARLES 
Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 


GOODMAN, M. WM. 
Harper & Turrer, Inc. 


DEVOLL, Jr., FREDERICK V. 
Bache & Co. 


(Continued on page 34) 




















GRACE NATIONAL BANK 


Inc. 


Incorporated 


DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & 





OF NEW YORK 


COMPLETE CLEARANCE FACILITIES 


FOR 


LOCAL AND OUT-OF-TOWN 


Brokers and Dealers 


Clearance Department 


HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Established 1928 








We Offer a 


COMPREHENSIVE INVESTMENT 


ALL CLASSES OF BONDS AND STOCKS 


PUBLIC UTILITY—RAILROAD—INDUSTRIAL 


AND 
DEALER SERVICE 


in 


including 


FOREIGN ISSUES 


We Are Particularly Adapted to Service Firms 


With Retail Distribution 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


P. F. FOX & CO., INC. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone 
REctor 2-7760 


Teletypes 


NY 1-944 & NY 1-945 















































































H. 


W. 


ms Pee 
Fisher 


GORMAN, FRANK J. 


GREEN, 
Merrill 
GREENE, ROBERT N. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
GRIFFITHS, W. LAWRENCE 
DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 
HAGER, 
Montgomery, Scott & Co. 
HAINES, FRANCIS J. 


HAMMETT, 
Boenning 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


i 


Chicago; Evelyn Hermet, Chicago; 
Marion Fisher; Martin J. Long, 


tiarmet, A. A. Harmet & Co., 
Company, Detroit; 


Investment Traders Aasectsiion 
Of Philadelphia 


— — ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 
(Continued from page 33) 
HARDY, RUBIN 


The First Boston Corp. 
HARRIS, RUSSELL A. 

Eastman, Dillon, Union 
HARRISON, GEORGE R. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
HART, ROBERT F. 

Euler & Hart 
HEFFELFINGER, HARRY L. 

Samuel K, Phillips & Co. 
HENSHAW, WILLIAM 

First Securities Corporation 


HEPPE, JOHN E. 
Phila.-Baltimore 


G. Kuch and Company 
JR., HARRY F.,. 
Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner & Beane Securities 


MALVIN R. 


H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 


Jr., WILLIAM H. 


& Co. Stock Exchange 


Decnald B. Fisher, 
First Cleveland Corporation, 


& Co 




















































































1923 1956 


Brokers for Brokers in Securities 
listed on the 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


We are also Dealers in Unlisted Securities 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Established 1923 
Members American Stock Exchange 
64 WALL STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9470 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-1140 



































AFFILIATED AMERICAN 


FUND 


A Common Stock Investment Fund 


Investment objectives of this 


Fund possible long-term 


capital and income growth for 


are 


its shareholders. 


BUSINESS SHARES 


A Balanced Investment Fund 


Company supervises a portfolio 
balanced between bonds and 
preferred stocks selected for 
stability, and common stocks 
selected for growth possibilities. 


Prospectuses on request 


LORD, ABBETT & CO. 




















63 Wall Street, New York 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


LOS ANGELES 











D. B. 
Cleveland 


HESS, WILLIAM M. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., 
HEWARD, JAMES 
Butcher & Sherrerd 
HEWARD, RICHARD 
Janney, Dulles & Co. 
HISCOX, ARTHUR G. 
First Securities Corporation 
HOERGER, CHARLES E. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
HOLDSWORTH, ROBERT M. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
HOLMAN, ROBERT O. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
HUDSON, JOHN M. 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
HUTCHINSON, ALMON L. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
JACOBY, Jr., LEWIS P. 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
JEFFRIES, STANLEY W. 
Newburger & Co. 
JENNINGS, JOHN E. 
Reynolds & Co. 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM R. 
F. P. Ristine & Co. 
JONES, GEORGE E. 
De Haven & Townsend, Crouter & . 
Bodine 
JOYCE, THOMAS J. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 
JUSTICE, FLOYD E. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
KEARTON, JOHN B. 
National Quotation Bureau (Honorary) 
KENNEDY, SAMUEL M, 
Yarnall, Biddle & Co. 
KENNEY, ROBERT G. 
Janney, Dulles & Co. 
KERSLAKE, FREDERICK W. 
Sheridan Bogan Paul & Co., 
KETCHAM, WILLIAM S. 
Wright, Wood & Co. 
KIELY, Jr., JERRY J. 
Baker, Weeks & Co. 
KINSELLA, MICHAEL D. 
Montgomery, Scott & Co. 
KLINGLER, JOHN F. 
The First Boston Corporation 
KNAPP, ALFRED S. 
Janney, Dulles & Co. 
KNAUPP, WILLIAM C. 
Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 
KNOB, JOHN E., 
Drexel & Co. 
KRUG, THOMAS B. 
» Bioren & Co. 
LACHMAN, Jr., CARL 
Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
LAIRD, FRANK J. 
Stroud & Company, 
LAMB, JOHN M. 
Penington, Colket & Co. 
LAND, C. EDWARD 
F. P. Ristine & Co. 
LA RASH, ALLYN R. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
LAUT, JOSEPH ST. C. 
Jenks, Kirkland Grubbs & Keir 
LAWRIE, WILLIAM N. 
First Securities Corporation 
LESCURE, JAMES H. 
W. H. Newbold’s Sons & Co. 
LOVE, THOMAS J. 
Geo. E. Snyder & Co. 
MAGUIRE, FELIX E. 
Stroud & Company, 
MANEELY, HARRY S. 
Montgomery, Scott & Co. 
MANN, NEVIN 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
MARKMAN, JOSEPH 
Newburger & Co. 
McATEE, JAMES J. 
Butcher & Sherrerd 
McBRIDE, ALFRED R. 
Wright, Wood & Co. 
McCANN, THOMAS J. 
Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 


McCAULLY, ARMOUR W. 
Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. 


McCOY, JOHN P. 
A. J. Sailer & Co. 


McCOOK, ROBERT 
Hecker & Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 





Byron J. Sayre, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago; 
Smith, Leo V. Smith & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 


Alice Farr, 


First Securities 


McCULLEN, WILLIAM J. 
Hendricks & Eastwood 
McCULLOUGH, JOHN J. 
Wellington Fund, Inc. 
McDONALD, WILLIAM M. 
Paul & Lynch 
McFADDEN, JOHN P. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
McFARLAND, 3rd, JAMES B. 
Hecker & Co. 
McGARVEY, Jr., JOHN N. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
McLEAN, DONALD M. 
The First Boston Corporation 
McLEAR, WALTER B. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., 
McNAMEE, JOSEPH A. 
Hopper, Soliday & Co. 


MEANEY, THOMAS J. 
Wellingtgon Fund, 


MILBURN, JOHN A. 
Hecker & Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Vi Hammell, Chicago; 
Company of Chicago, Chicago 





Thursday, 


te 
| ALAS 


Hornblower & Weeks, Detroit; 
Elmer W. Hammell, 


RS. RR 


BRSS 


MORLEY, JOSEPH E. 

Bache & Co. 

MORRIS, RAYMOND A. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
MORRISSEY, FRANK J. 

FP. J. Morrissey & Co. 
MORRISSEY, ROBERT P. 

Jones, Miller & Company 
MOSLEY, R, VICTOR 
MUNDY, JAMES G. 

Stroud & Company, 
MURPHY, JOHN A. 

Reynolds & Co. 


MURPHY, JOHN W. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


NASH, HAROLD N. 
H. N. Nash & Co. 


NAYLOR, ROBERT 
H. N. Nash & Co. 


NECKER, CARL 
Schaffer, Necker & 


Incorporated 


Co. 


November 15, 1956 


Leo V. 





National Association of 


29 BROADWAY .- 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-3840 














ROGGENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Security 


Dealers Association 
Securities Dealers, Inc. 


Brokers and Dealers 


CORPORATE SECURITIES 





Specializing in 
All Foreign Bonds & Stocks 


Foreign Bond Coupons 
Foreign Bond Scrip 


German Dollar Bonds 


NEW YORK 6 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-1928 











Underwriters, Brokers and Dealers 
in 


INDUSTRIAL, RAILROAD 





PUBLIC UTILITY 
AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 


ee ee) 


BURNHAM AND COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGES 


CABLE: COBURNHAM 





15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. °* 


Di 4-1400 
TELETYPE NY 1-2262 


























Convention Number 


Harry L. Arnold, Goldman, Sachs 
Zimmerman, Los Angeles; William J. Zimmerman, Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc., Los Angeles 


NELSON, WALTER G. 

Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 
NOWLAN, LAWRENCE J. 

C. C. Collings & Co., Inc. 
O’BRIEN, JOSEPH F. 

Harry C. Dackerman & Co. 
O’SHEA, HENRY M. 

Drexel & Co. 
PAIRMAN, JOHN T. 

Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke 
PARKER, JOHN E. 

H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. 
PARKES, Jr., NEWTON 

Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 


PARSLY, L. FULLER 
Parsly Bros. & Co., Inc. 


PFAU, GORDON W. 
Bache & Co. 


PHILLIPS, EDWARD J. 
Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


PHILLIPS, Jr., SAMUEL K. 
Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


& Co., New Yerk; Margaret Arnold, New York; Lauretta 


PHILLIS, FRED C. 
Fahnestock & Co. 


PIMLEY, ANDREW F. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co. 
PRIGGEMEIER, CHARLES G. 
Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 
PYLE, JOSEPH L. 
Elkins, Morris, Stokes & Co. 


QUINTARD, ROMEYN B. 


Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 


RADITZKY, WILLIAM R. 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
RAFFEL, WILLIAM 

Raffel & Co. 


RANDOLPH, L. WISTER 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


REBAR, WALLACE A. 
Schmidt, Pooie, Roberts & Parke 


REILLEY, JOSEPH S. 
Jones, Miller & Co. 


REMINGTON, CLIFFORD G. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc. 


THE COMMERCIAL and 











| 115 Broadway 


Telephone 
BArclay 171-1631 


Cashier: BArclay 17-7630 


| A securities firm serving dealers 
and individual investors based 


on research and trading markets 


* 


STrrRauss, GINBERG & Co., INc. 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletype 
N Y 1-3636 

















PRIMARY MARKETS 





39 BROADWAY 
Digby 42370 











Complete Trading Facilities and Experience 


For Brokerage Service in all 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


for BANKS — BROKERS and DEALERS 


SIEGEL & CQ. 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype N.Y, 1-1942 














RICE, WILLARD F. 


Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


RICHTER, JOHN B. 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


ROBINSON, ELLWOOD 5S. 
Penington, Colket & Co. 


RODGERS, J. LESLIE 
Blair & Co., Incorporated 


ROSS, LOUIS J. 
Delaware Distributors, Inc. 


RUDOLPH, MICHAEL J. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


RUNYAN, WALLACE H. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


SANDER, RUDOLPH 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


SANFORD, ROBERT L. 
New York Hanseatic Corp. 


SCATTERGOOD, HAROLD F. 
Boenning & Co. 


SCHAFFER, RUSSELL W. 
Schaffer, Necker & Co. 


SCHAUFLER, CHARLES A. 
Schaffer, Necker & Co. 


SCHREINER, WILLIAM McE. 
F. J. Morrissey & Co. 


SCHULER, RUSSELL C. 
The First Boston Corp. 


SELHEIMER, PERRY N. 
First Securities Corporation 


SERVICE, E. ARNOLD 
Battles & Company, Inc. 


SHAW, CHARLES P. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SMITH, JOSEPH E. 
Newburger & Co. 


SNYDER, HARRY B. 
Yarnall, Biddle & Co. 


SPEYER, HUGO F. 
Baker, Weeks & Co. 


STADTLER, GEORGE 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


STREET, PHILLIPS B. 
The First Boston Corporation 


SULZBERGER, GEORGE W. 
Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co. 


SUNSTEIN, JE., LEON 
Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 


SUPLEE, WILLIAM Z. 


Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 


SUSKI, THOMAS 
Eastern Securities, Inc. 


TAGGART, CHARLES A. 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc 


TALCOTT, RAYMOND L. 
Drexel & Co. 


TERRELL, CLAYTON H. 
Reynolds & Co. 


THOMAS, BOY C. 
F. P. Ristine & Co. 


TILGE, LEWIS H. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


TITTERMARY, EDWARD 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


TOBIAS, BERNARD H. 
Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 


TODD, HAROLD 
Brown Brotherg Harriman & Co. 


TORRENS, ROBERT A. 


Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 


TREVINE, ROY 


Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 


UNDERWOOD, J. FREDERICK 
Boenning & Co. 


VEITH, FRANK H. 
C. J. Devine & Co. 


WALLACE, DAVID W. 
E. W. Smith Co. 


WALLINGFORD, CHARLES L. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
porated 


WARNER, ALFRED 8. 
Swain & Company, Inc. 


WARNER, HENRY B. 
Arthur L. Wright & Co., Ino. 


Incor- 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


John F. Egan, First California Company, San Francisco; 
Pulliam, Los Angeles; William E. Brown, E. F. Hutton & Company, Los Angeles 





Velda Egan, San Francisco; Mrs. Sue F. 





WELLER, JOHN F. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

WELLS, ALFRED D. 
Lilley & Co. 


WELSH, Jr., HENRY C. 
Lilley & Co. 


WHITCRAFT, FRANK 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM 
Camden, N. J. 


WHITLEY, FRANK L. 
Bioren & Co. 


WILLIAMS, GEO. H. 
H. N. Nash & Co. 


WILLIAMSON, E. COIT 
Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke 


WILLIS, ALFRED J. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 


WILLIS, GEORGE C. 
C. C. Collings & Co., Inc. 
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WITTENWILER, JOHN J. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


WOOD, 2nd, RICHARD D. 
Wright, Wood & Co. 


WRIGHT, Jr., WILLARD M. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


WURTS, JOHN W. 
White, Weld & Co. 


YEATMAN, Jr., POPE 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 


YEATTS, Jr., ALBERT 
Euler & Hart 


YOUNG, C. HOWLE 
The Wellington Company 


ZELLER, JOSEPH A. 
Bankers Securities Corn. 


ZERRINGER, WALTER K. 


ZUBER, ETHAN G. 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company. Ine 











































| 37 Wall St., 


Over A Quarter Century 
1930 ~ 1956 


Specialists in 
OVER THE COUNTER SECURITIES 


—— 


Sreenea Company 


ESTABLISHED 1930 


New York 5 
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GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


Members American Stock Exchange 


Underwriters 


and 


Distributors 


EIGHTY WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-1600 


Teletype: NY 1-3390 


s 

Our proven ability, seasoned 
experience and national 
contacts are at your service. 
Our specialty is the devel- 
opment of dealer and inves- 
tor interest in sound stocks 
suffering from thin markets 
and lack of sponsorship. 


WE CAN BROADEN 
MARKETS OF 
INACTIVE SECURITIES 
OF MERIT 


YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED 
























































































Boston Securities Traders Association 





Gilbert M. Lothrop 


Carl V. Wells 


President: Gilbert M. Lothrop, W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Vice-President: Alexander W. Moore, New York Hanseatic Corp. 
Treasurer: Frederick V. McVey, Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. 
Recording Secretary: Carl V. Wells, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 


Curtis. 


Correspondina Secretary: John A. McCue, May & Gannon, Inc. 


We are 


John A, McCue 


bee a ADD DA ADA DADAADAAADDAAAAAADDDDAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAADAAAAAS 


BUYERS OF BUSINESSES 


and of 


BLOCKS OF STOCKS 


Inquiries Invited from Brokers and Dealers 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Governors: Wilfred G. Conary, G. H. Walker & Co., Providence; 
Francis R. Cogghill, White, Weld & Co.; Raymond V. Coppens, 
Blair & Co. Incorporated; Walter F. Eagan, Harris, Upham & 
Co.; James E. Moynihan, J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc.; Leo F. New- 
man, American Securities Corporation. 

National Committeemen: William J. Burke, Jr... May & Gannon, 
Inc.; Wilfred G. Conary, G. H. Walker & Co., Providence; Gil- 
bert M. Lothrop, W. E. Hutton & Co.; James B. Maguire, J. B. 
Maguire & Co., Inc.: William £&. Thompson, Carr & Thompson, 
Inc. 


Alternates: William E. Creamer, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; James 


HILL, THOMPSON & Co., INC. 


70 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone W Hitehall 4-4540 
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AETNA SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Industrial Securities 


111 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 























R. Duffy, Reynolds & Co.; Anton E. Homsey, du Pont, Homsey 
& Conpany; Alexander Moore, New York Hanseatic Corpora- 
tion; Leo F. Newman, American Securities Corporation. 





all members are located i:. Boston unless 
otherwise indicuieu 

ADAMS, FREDERICK C. 

Frederick C. Auams & 
ADAMS, ROBERT H. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co 
ALBEE, ARTHUR L. 

A. L. Albee & Co 
ALEXANDER, ARTHUR C. 

W. E. Hutton & Co 
ALTMEYER, JOHN \W. 

Hayden, Stone & Cv. 
ATHERTON, H. HALE 

Schirmer, Atherton & C» 
ATKINSON, Sr., JAMES V. 

Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
BAILEY, WALTER R. 

Josephthal & Co. 
BAKER, ALBERT W. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 
BARRETT, JOSEPH 

Long & Nash 
BARRUS, Jr., CLIFFORD BL. 

3arrett & Company, Providence, R lI 
BATCHELDER, JOSEPH M. 

Joseph M. Batchelder & Co., Inc. 
BATES, CURTIS S. 

Draper, Sears & Co. 
BERNARD, Jr., HUBERT N. 

Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
BLAIR, ROBERT 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
BOSS, CHARLES A. B. 

Broad Street Sales Corp. 
BRADLEY, WILLIAM C. 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
BRAGDON, J. ROGER 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
BREEN, FRANK S8. 

Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
BROWNE, JAMES D. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
BRUGGEMANN, LESTER G. 

Baldwin, White & Co. 
BUONOMO, JOSEPH A. 

F. L. Putnam & Company, Inc 
BURKE, Jr., WILLIAM J. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
BURNETT, PETER 

Second Bank-State Street Trust Company 
BURNS, WALTER T. 

Burns, Barron & Co., Portland, Me. 
CANFIELD, LLOYD 

New England Trust Co. 
CANNELL, JOHN 

John Cannell & Co. 
CANTELLA, VINCENT M. 
CAREW, JOSEPH E. 

Hanrahan & Co., Worcester 
CARR, FREDERICK R. 

Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 
CARR, JOHN F. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
CARR, RALPH F., 

Carr & Thompson, Inc. 
CARTER, HERBERT F. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
CASEY, FRANCIS E. 

Mixter & Company 
CASEY, WALTER J. 

Laidlaw & Co. 
CHAMBERLAIN, RAYMOND E. 

F. S. Emery & Co., Inc. 
CHAMBERLAIN, RICHARD F. 

Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Inc. 
CHAPMAN, JOHN V. 

Chapman & Co., Inc. 
CLARK, ASA F. 

Wise, Hobbs & Seaver, Inc. 
CLAYTON, CALVIN W. 

Clayton Securities Corp. 
CLEARIHUE, LLOYD 

A. E. Adams & Co., Inc 
COGGHILL, FRANCIS R. 

White, Weld & Co. 
CONARY, WILFRED G. 

G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I. 
CONNELL, LAWRENCE 

Wellington Fund 
CONWAY, JAMES J. 

Moors & Cabot 
COPELAND, RICHARD 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
COPPENS, RAYMOND V. 

Blair & Co., Incorporated 
CORBIN, RICHARD J. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
COWARD, RICHARD 

Weeden & Co. 
CRAMPTON, ALFRED R. 

Weeden & Co. 
CREAMER, WILLIAM E. 

Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
CROCKETT, HARRY W. 

Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
CROSBY, ALBERT 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 
CURRIER, RICARD D. 

Jackson & Co., Inc. 


DALEY, JOHN L. 
J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc, 


— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


D’ARCY, JOHN J. 

F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 
DARLING, RODNEY M. 

du Pont, Homsey & Compan) 
DAVIS, DONALD 

Donald Davis & Co. 
DAY, Jr., LEON E. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
DAY, WILFRED N. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
DENTON, GEORGE RS. 

Denton & Co. 
DEXTER, Jr., WALLACE D. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
DIAMOND, CLEMENT G. 

Tcwnsend, Dabney & Tyson 
DONNELLY, JOHN P. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
DONOHUE, JOHN J. 

Donohue & Sullivan 


DONOVAN, WARREN 
Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 


DOUCET, T. LESTER 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


DUDLEY, Jr., EARL 8. 
E. S. Dudley Co., Inc., Manchester, N. H. 


DUFFY, JAMES R. 
Reynolds & Co. 


DUNCKLEE, WILLIAM §. 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. 


DYKES, ALVIN A. 
duPont, Homsey & Company 


EAGAN, WALTER F. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


ELDRACHER, THEODORE 
R, W. Pressprich & Co. 
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ELWELL, REGINALD B. 

Richard J. Buck & Co. 
EMERY, FORREST 8. 

P. 8. Emery & Co., Inc. 
ENGDAHL, ARTHUR E. 

Goldman, Sachg & Co. 
FAY, NATHAN C. 

Nathan C, Pay & Co., Portland, Me. 
FAZIOLI, CLIVE B. 

White, Weld & Co. 
FERGUSON, WILLIAM 

Moors & Cabot 
FERRARI, HERBERT L. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
FOSTER, FREDERICK Hi. 

Lee Higginson Corporztion 
FOSTER, Jr., MATIERLY 

Vance, Sanders & Comvanv 
FRANK, WALTER 

Cc. J. Devine & Co 
FRENCH, KENNETH G. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
GANNON, JOSEPH 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
GLEASON, SHERMAN 

Sherman Gleason & Cu, Lis. 
GODDARD, JAMES Il. 

J. H. Goddard & Co., Inc. 
GRIFFIN, HENRY F. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 
GUNN, IRVING E. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
GUTHRIE, ELWIN A. 

Hornblower & Weeks, Worcester 
HAIGNEY, DAYTON P. 

Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 
IIALEY, DAVID A. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


HALLETT, LEAMAN F. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


HALLIWILL, BIRNEY 8. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


HANRAHAN, PAUL B. 
Hanrahan & Co., Worcester 


HARKNESS, ROBERT B. 
Dwinnell, Harkness & Hill, Incorporated 


HARRINGTON, FRANK T. 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 


HARRIS, HOWARD 5S. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 


HARSON, FREDERICK L. 
F. L. Harson & Co., Providence, R. I. 


HART, HENRY G. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


HASTINGS, FRANCIS 








S. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


We render a brokerage serv- 
ice in all Unlisted Securities 
for Banks and Dealers 


60 Wall Street, New York 5 


Phone: WHitehall 3-7830 
Teletype No NY 1-2762 











INACTIVE SECURITIES 


Our numerous contacts and excellent facilities 
enable us to secure top bids on inactive and 
closely held securities. For our mutual benefit 
may we respectfully solicit your inquiry. 


























GOLKIN & CO. 





UNDERWRITERS — DEALERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (6) 


Tel. WHitehall 4-4567 Teletype NY 1-1658 
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Convention Number 


é 


Ilieland B. Van Arsdale, Blyth & Co., Inc., Los Angeles; 
MacDonald, Pemberton Securities, Ltd., Vancouver, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


HAVEY, JOSEPH 

30ston Herald Traveler (Honorary) 
HERLIHY, EDWARD 

Draper, Sears & Co. 
HINES, EDWARD F. 


Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 


HIIXON, REGINALD T. 
Hooper-Kimball, Inc. 
HOHMANN, LAWRENCE F. 
Goodbody & Co. 
HIOMSEY, ANTON E. 
du Pont, Homsey & Company 
HORMEL, EDWARD F. 
Day Trust Company 
HOUGHTON, CHARLES G. 
A. L. Albee & Co., Inc. 
HIIUGHES, FRANCIS J. 
Clayton Securities Corp. 
HUNT, WILLIAM P. 
W. E. Sibley & Co. 


HURLEY, EDMUND J. 
Wise, Hobbs & Seaver, Inc. 


HURLEY, HERBERT E. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


MIUSSEY, EUGENE R. 
The First Boston Corp 


THE COMMERCIAL and 





Rebel Van Arsdale, 
C., Canada; 


HUTCHINSON, Jr., JAMES A. 
Hutchinson & Company 
INGALLS, JEROME M. 
Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
INGALLS, ROBERT U. 
Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 
INGHAM Jr., JOHN L. 
Blyth & Co., Ine. 
JACKSON, STANLEY 
Estabrook & Co. 
JACOBS, BERT L. 
Halsey. Stuart & Co. Inc. 
JONES, WILLIAM E. 
Boston Globe (Honorary ) 
JORDAN, Jr., G. C. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


JULIAN, JAMES 
National Shawmut Bank 


KEALEY, GEORGE C. 
Second Bank-State Street Trust 


KEANE, J. FRANK 
Elmer H. Bright & Co. 


KELLER, HARVEY L. 
Keller Brothers Securities Co. 


KELLER, HERMAN J. 


Keller Brothers Securities Co. 


Los Angeles; 
Daisy MacDonald, 











111 Broadway 





Underwriters and Distributors 


Over-the-Counter 
Securities 


M. S. GERBER, Inc. 


New York 6, N. Y. 























Report 


Tel. DIgby 4-9755 








METALLURGICAL RESOURGES, ING. 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED | 


upon request 





G. K. Shields & Co. 


15 William St. 


, New York 5, N. Y. 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-1632 | 
| 











we 


J. E 


KELLER, NORTON N. 

Keller Brothers Securities Co. 
KENNEDY, F. BRITTAIN 

F. Brittain Kennedy & Co. 
KENNEY, DONALD J. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
KENNEY, PHILIP F. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
KENT, RODNEY P. 

R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
KILNER, GEORGE M. 

Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Providence, R. I 
KIRWAN, THOMAS A. 

Thomas A. Kirwan & Co. 
KUMIN, EMIL 

Estabrook & Co. 
LAHTI, W. HENRY 

Matthew Lahti & Co., Inc. 
LAMONT, NICHOLAS 

Lamont & Co. 
LANG, HAROLD F. 

Lang & Dadmun, Inc. 
LARSON, N. HENRY 

The First Boston Corp. 
LAWRENCE, EDWARD W. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
LEAHY, CRANDON 

National Quotation Bureau (Honorary) 
LeBEAU, IRVING C. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
LELAND, ALAN C. 

Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
LERNER, LOUIS C. 

Lerner & Co. 
LEVINE, CARL A. 

Richard J. Buck & Co. 
LEWIS, Jr., FREDERICK T. 

Trusteed Funds, Inc. 
LEWIS, WARREN A. 

Weeden & Co. 
LOCKE, WILLARD R. 

Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
LOMBARD, JOSEPH P. 

Salomon Bros, & Hutzler 
LOTHROP, GILBERT M. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
LYNCH JAMES E. 

Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated 
LYNCH, JAMES J. 

Paul D. Sheeline & Co. 
MacDONALD, J. RENWICK 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
MacDONALD, WILLIAM G. 

Chapman & Co., Inc. 
MADARY, HAROLD 

Robert W. Baird & Co. Incorporated, 

Milwaukee, Wis. (Honorary) 
MAGUIRE, JAMES B. 

J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
MAGUIRE, JOHN E. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
MANN, Jr., GEO. P. 

Mann & Gould, Salem, Mass. 
MARTENS, GERALD D. 

F. L. Putnam & Company, 
MATHIS, Jr., JOHN C. 

Estabrook & Co. 
MAX, RICHARD L. 

H. C, Wainwright & Co. 
MAY, DAVID H. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
MAY, WILLIAM F. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
McALLISTER, Jr., HENRY P. 

J. Clayton Flax & Co. 
McCORMICK, Jr., JAMES F. 

A. C. Allyn & Co. 
McCUE, GERARD 

Walker (G. H.) & Co., Providence, R. I. 
McCUE, JOHN A. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
McDONOUGH, JOHN L, 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
McDOWELL, LEWIS D. 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc. 
McVEY, FREDERICK V. 

Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. 
MERRIGAN, THOMAS F. 

Boston News Bureau (Honorary) 
MIRAGEAS, GEORGE G. 

J. H. Goodard & Co., 
MITCHELL, Jr., EMLYN 

Goodbody & Co. 


MONROE, PAUL B. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


O’Connor & Co., Chicago; 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Katie Doyle, Chicago; 





MOORE, ALEXANDER W. 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
MOORE, FREDERICK S8. 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
MOORE, GEORGE E. 

Mixter & Company 
MOREY, GEORGE P. 

R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
MORRISON, JAMES A. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
MOSSOP, WALLACE L. 

Barrett & Company, Providence, R. I. 
MOYNIHAN, JAMES E. 

J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
MUNN, P. JUDSON 

Jackson & Co., Inc. 
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SOROS 


Edwin J. Markham, Wertheim & Co., New York; Faith Markham, New York; J. Robert Doyle, Doyle, 
Abraham Strauss, Strauss, Ginberg & Co., Inc., 
New York; Ethel Strauss, New York 


MURPHY, ARTHUR C. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, 


MURPHY, TIMOTHY D. 

Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 
MURRAY, RAYMOND M. 

Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 
MURRAY, RICHARD E. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 


MYERS, GEORGE M, 
Josephthal & Co. 


NEEDHAM, CARLETON 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


NEWMAN, LEO F. 
American Securities Corporation 


(Continued on page 38) 


Inc. 








PFLUGFELDER & RUST 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-4900 

















Tel.: REctor 2-6800 





A. L. STAMM & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Mercantile Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


Cables “STAMAL” 









































Bacon, Stevenson & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 





MUNICIPAL BONDS 





39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-4100 























Wins 


























Dorsey, Bache & Co., New York; Stanley M. Waldron, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Boston Securities Traders Association 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 
(Continued from page 37) 
NEWTON, DEXTER 
H. P. Nichols, Inc. 
NOONAN, THOMAS H. 
O’LEARY, PAUL J. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co 
OPPER, EDWARD J. 


PARENT, FREDERICK W. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


PARSLOE, GEORGE 58. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporatiou 


PATNODE, WESLEY P. 
J. B. Maguire & Co.. Inc. Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 


PARDEE, MILTON I. PATTEN, TOM 
Tripp & Taber, New Bedford, Mass. Boston Post 











BROKERS AND DEALERS ARE INVITED TO OFFER Us 
BLocKs OF INVESTMENT QUALITY SECURITIES 
SUITABLE FOR RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 











AMOTT, BAKER & CoO. 


Incorporated 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.} 
150 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-4880 Teletype NY 1-588 





PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 1420 WALNUT STREET 
DETROIT OFFICE: 1463 PENOBSCOT BLDG. 























Maurice Hart, New York Hanseatic Corporation, New York; Alice Dvorsey, New York; Joseph R. 
Fenner & Beane, 
New York; Sophie Green, Los Angeles; Sam Green, Pledger & Company, Inc., Los Angeles 
















Southern States Oil Company 


Common Stock 


Bought Sold Quoted 





Prospectus on request 


Gordon Graves & Co., Inc. 


30 Broad Street, New York 4 
Phone WH 3-2840 
























Our identity with the following stocks for 
many years qualifies us as specialists in: 
Black Sivalls and Bryson 
Delta Airlines, Inc. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Disney (Walt) Productions 
Giannini (G. M.) & Co., Ine. 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. Com. & 5% Conv. Pfd. 
Warren Bros. Company 


ERNST @ CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange 
and other leading Security and Commodity Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, III. 
Private Wires to Los Angeles and Chicago 




















sneieelimati 








PERHAM, WILFRED 8B, 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
PIERCE, RALPH W. 
Richard J. Buck & Co. 
PILLSBURY, E. PARKER 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


POLLEYS, ROBERT L. 
Josephthal & Co. 
POTTER, J. RUSSELL 
Arthur W. Wood Company 
POWEKS, EDWARD F. 
Hodgdon & Co. 
PRESCOTT, WILLIAM 5S. 
William S. Prescott & Co. 
PUTNAM, JOHN A. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
QUINN, DANIEL L. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
REED, LESTER F. 
Preston, Moss & Co. 
REILLY, ARTHUR H. 
Josephthal & Co. 
RICHARDSON, JOSEPH A. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
RICE, FRED 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
RINALDI, JOSEPH M. 
Lerner & Co. 
ROBBINS, JOSEPH F. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
ROSEN, AL 
Jay W. Kaufmann & Co 
ROSS, CARL K. 
Carl K. Ross & Co., Inc., 
Portland, Maine 
RYALL, EUGENE J. 
C. J. Devine & Co. 
RYAN, VINCENT P. 
New York Hanseatic Corp. 
SANBORN, ROBERT B. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
SCHUERHOFF, ROLAND H. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
SCRIBNER, PAUL A. 
Scribner & Meredith, Inc. 
SHEELINE, PAUL D. 
Paul D. Sheeline & Co. 
SIDES, W. RANDOLPH 
Sides, Morse & Co., Inc. 
SLIFER, ERNEST W. 
American Securities Corp. 
SMITH, CHARLES H. 
Moors & Cabot 
SMITH, HERBERT C. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
SOFORENKO, MYER M. 


Michael Investment Co., Inc., 


Providence, R 
SORTERUP, ROBERT B. 
Brown, Lisle & Marshall, 
Providence, R. I. 
SPENCE, W. FREDERICK 
Townsend. Dabney & Tyson 
SPORRONG, STANLEY 
Burgess & Leith 
STAFF, WERNER W. 
Jackson & Company, Inc. 
STANLEY, Jr., GEORGE A. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
STEMBRIDGE, ALFRED R. 
Distributors Group, Inc. 
STUMPP, DAVID W. 
W. E. Hutton & Co 
SULLIVAN, JAMES E. 
Baldwin, White & Co. 
SULLIVAN, Jr., JOHN E. 
F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc 
SULLIVAN, JOHN J. 
W. E. Hutton & Co 
SULLIVAN, JOHN P. 
Smith, Barney & Co 
SULLIVAN, ROBERT W. 
Donohue & Sullivan 


SWENSON, CARL J. 
Cummings & Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


SWIFT, WALTER T. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


SWIFT, WILLIAM PF. 
Draper, Sears & Co. 

TABB, Jr., HENRY E. 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 


TABER, ELLIOT C. 


Tripp & Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 





Nathan A. Krumheolz, Siegel & Co., New York; 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; Liilian A. Elder, Detroit; Walter G. Mason, 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


TABER, RICHARD D. 


Tripp & Taber, Fall River, Mass. 


TARANTINO, JAMES W. 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
TAYLOR, JOHN R. 

Taylor & Co., Inc. 


TAYLOR, Jr.. JOHN R. 
Taylor & Co., Inc. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM S. 
Carr & Thompson, Inc. 


TIRRELL, JOHN H. 
Star Printing Co. 


TOOHEY, CARROLL W. 


Coburn & Middlebrook, Inc 


Thursday, 


TOWNSEND, CURTICE N. 
Weeden & Co. 
TUCKER, LESLIE A, 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
VAUGHAN, HAROLD F. 
Doremus & Co. 
WADSWORTH, ARTHUR G. 
Arthur G. Wadsworth & Co. 
Dartmouth, Mass. 


WALKER, HARRY R. 
White, Weld & Co. 


WALSH, FRANCIS P. 
A. G, Walsh & Son 


WARD, FRANCIS V. 
H. C. Wainwright & Co 





100 BROADWAY 























Dealers and Brokers in 


Railroad, Public Utility & Industrial 
Bonds & Stocks 


Over-the-Counter Trading Dept. 
D. Howard Brown 
Frank MacKain 


INGALLS & SNYDER 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


COrtlandt 7-6800 — Bell System Teletype NY 1-1459 
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Pernadetie M. Kelly, New York; Edward J. Keily, 





























| T. L. WATSON 


MEMBERS 





We maintain a continuing interest in 


Struthers Wells Corp. 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp. 


Inquiries invited 


& CO. 


New York Stock Exchange * American Stock Exchange 


25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6500 


Teletype NY 1-1843 






























135 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 64N.Y. 
Oldest House in America 
ODD LOT MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-2272 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
SPECIALIZING IN ODD LOTS 


(Amounts up to $10,000) 


eae] LEBENTHAL & CO. 


REctor 2-1737 
in 























V 


V 








Convention Number 


WARING, LLOYD B. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


WARREN, Jr., LOWELL A. 
Dominion Securities Corporation 


WEEKS, Jr., ROBERT S. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


WELLS, CARL V. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


WELLS, RAYMOND E. 
Bishop-Wells Co. 
WERTZ, F. DENTON 
Waddell & Reed, Inc 
WHITCOMB, BURTON F. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc 
WHITCOMB, REGINALD M. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
WHITE, BENJAMIN F. 
Baldwin, White & Co 
WHITE, EDWIN B. 
William H. Coburn & Co. 
WHITTEMORE, DONALD H 
D. H. Whittemore & Co. 
WILLIAMS, T. EDMUND 
Hooper-Kimball, Inc. 
WINN, PHILIP D. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


WINSLOW, SJr., A. N. 


Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc. 


WOGLOM, ALBERT G. 

Clayton Securities Corporation 
WOLL, ALBERT J. T. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
WOLLEY, SUMNER R. 

Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
WOOLLARD, HAROLD 

Coburn & Middlebrook, Inc. 
YOUNG, HERBERT W. 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
ZUCCARO, ALFRED G. 

First Boston Corporation 
ZUCCHELLI, LOUIS V. 

J. B. Maguire & Co. 


Securities Dealers of the 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Carolinas 





McDaniel Lewis 


H. J. Biackford, Jr. 


Joseph H. Sanders James E. Holmes, Jr. 


President: McDaniel Lewis, McDaniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro, 


ms ©. 


Vice-President: Henry J. Blackford, Jr., A. M. Law & Company, 


Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Treasurer: Joseph H. Sanders, The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 


Inc., Columbia, S. C. 


Salem, N. C. 


Secretary: James E. Holmes, Jr., Alex. Brown & Sons, Winston- 


National Committeemen: McDaniel Lewis, McDaniel Lewis & Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; James E. Holmes, Jr., Alex. Brown & Sons, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Elected: October, 1955; Took Office: October, 1955; Term Expires: 


October 25, 1956. 


— ROSTER OF 


*ABERNETHY, Jr., R. S. 
Interstate Securities Corporation 
Charlotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


*BARNES, JAMES G. 
Carolina Securities Corporation 
Raleigh, N. C. 


GEORGE W. CUNNINGHAM & CO. 


225 EAST BROAD STREET 


WESTFIELD, 


NEW JERSEY 


* 


Telephone Westfield 2-6322 
TWX WSFD NJ 126 








UNLISTED 








j 

| 

| | ONE WALL STREET 
| | Tel. BOwling Green 9-9250 


Active Trading Markets in 


SECURITIES 


| GERALD F. X. KANE & CO. 


NEW YORK 5 
Bell System Tele. NY 1-4050 

















| BENJAMIN GOLD 








ANNE TRENT 
BERNARD WEISSMAN 


| _ 
A. TRENT @&© CO. 
Investment Securities 
| 39 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
} WHitehall 4-1800 NY 1-3751 
































MEMBERS ——— 


*BARNWELL, JR., WLLLIAM H. 
Huger, Barnwell & Company 
Charleston, S. C. 

*BATTS, WALTER E. 


Branch Banking & Trust Co. 
Wilson, N. C. 


*BEMAN, C. E. 
Laurinburg, N. C. 
*BLACKFORD, Jr., HENRY J. 
A. M. Law & Company, Inc. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
*BOYLES, RICHARD F. 
United Securities Co., 
*BREZGER, HOWARD 
United Securities Co., Statesville, N. ¢ 
CALHOUN & COMPANY 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
*CANADY, LLOYD EE, 
Lloyd E. Canady & Company 
Raleigh, N. C. 
CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 
Greenwood, S. C. 
*CLANTON, MELVIN 


Smith, Clanton & Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


*CONNER, JAMES 


Greensboro, N. C. 


James Conner ana Company, Inc. 
Charleston, S. C. 

*DARGAN, ROBERT L. 
Dargan & Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


DARST (THOMAS) AND COMPANY 
Southern Pines, N. C. 

*DICKSON, R. STUART 
R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


*DICKSON, W. D. 


Inc. 


United Securities Co., Greensboro, N. C 
DIETENHOFER, HERBERT J. 
Dietenhofer & Hartsfield, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 
*DIXON, ROBERT B. 
United Securities Co., Greensboro, N. C 


ERWIN & CO. 
Durham, N. C. 
EVERETT, Jr... LAWRENCE S. 
Selected Investments, Wilmington, N. C. 
FIRST SECURITIES CORPORATION 
Durham, N. C. 
*GRIFFIN, GEORGE I. 
Reynolds & Co., Raleigh, N. C 
HARDIN (E. L.) & CO., INC. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


*HAYS, ROBERT S. 
R. S. Hays & Company, Inc. 
Durham, N. C. 


HOLMES, Jr., JAMES E. 
Alex. Brown & Sons, Winston-Salem, N.C 


*HUNT, Jr., ROY F. 
Alester G. Furman Co., Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 
*JOHNSON, MARSHALL H. 
McDaniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


*LAWRENCE, SIMON S. 
Branch Banking & Trust Co. 
Wilson, N. C. 


*LEE, N. CLAYTON 

United Securities Co., Greensboro, N. C 
*LEWIS, McDANIEL 

McDaniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro, N.C. 


*LEWIS, RICHARDS C. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc., 
Charleston, S. C. 
*LUCAS, D. JENNINGS 
G. H. Crawford Co., Inc., 
*LYON, W. E. B. 
R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Columbia, s. © 


Inc., 


MANNING, VIVIAN M. 
Greenville, S. C. 


*MATTHEWS, DAVID A. 
Southern Investment Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C 


*McALISTER, JOSEPH F. 

Joe McAlister Co., Greenville, 

*McALLISTER, HARRY L. 

R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

*McCARLEY, JR., J. NATHAN 
McCarley & Company, Inc. 
Asheville, N. C. 

*MENAFEE, CHARLES E. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc., 
Charleston, S. C 
MERRILL LYNCH. PIERCE, FENNER 
& BEANE 
Columbia, S. C. 
MILLS, HENRY T. 
Greenville, S. C. 

*NISBET, JR., W. OLIN 
Interstate Securities Corporation 
Charlotte, N. C. 

*NORRIS, EDGAR M. 
Greenville, S. C. 

*O’SHIELDS, A. L. 
Southern Investment Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

*PEARCE, PHIL E. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc., 
Columbia, S. C. 

*PEELER, J. LEE 
J. Lee Peeler & Company, Inc. 
Durham, N. C. 

*POWELL, Jr., ROBERT J. 

Powell & Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 

*PRATT, LOGAN V. 

R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PRINGLE (E. H.) & C. 
Charleston S. C. 

*READ, I. MAYO 


Frost, Read & Simons, 
Charleston, S. C. 


6. ©. 


inc., 


Incorporated 


*SANDERS, Jr., JOSEPH H. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc., 
Columbia, S. C. 


*SHRAGO, WILLIAM S. 
United Securities Co., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


SIMONS, KEATING L. 
Huger, Barnwell & Company 
Charleston, S. C. 


*SMITH, ALLEN H. 

Jackson & Smith, Gastonia, N. C. 

*SMITH, DAVID W. 

Jackson & Smith, Gastonia, N. C. 

SMITH, FRANK S. 

Frank S. Smith & Company, Inc. 
Columbia, S. C. 

*SMITH, JOHN CLAYTON 
Smith, Clanton & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

*THOMAS, GRADY G. 

Southern Investment Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

*TOWNSEND, JOHN C. 
Townsend, Weston & Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 

*VANCE, CHARLES R, 

Vance Securities Corporation 
Greensboro, N. C 

*VANCE, Jr., CHARLES R. 
Vance Securities Corporation 
Greensboro, N. C. 

*WALLER, Jr., JOHN E, 
McCarley & Company, Inc., 
Asheville, N. C. 

*WARD, CHESTER D. 

Ward & Covington, Spartanburg, 

*WARMATH, JOHN T. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
Greensboro, N. C 

*WILLIS, BEN S. 

Alex. Brown & Sons 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
*WITHERS, Jr., P. T. 


R. S. Dickson & Co. Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


s. c, 


*Also members of the National Security 
Traders Association. 
































OVER - THE - COUNTER 
SECURITIES 


* 


FRANK C. MOORE & CO. 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone WHITEHALL 3-9784-5-6 







Teletype NY 1-2628 























120 BROADWAY ° 
Tel. WOrth 4-3113 





Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


INACTIVES 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








We are pleased to announce 
that we have now started our 35th year 
at the same address with the same firm name 


and the same business 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


Digby 4-6320 


SPECIALISTS IN UNLISTED SECURITIES 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1922 


42 Broadway, N. Y. 













































Alabama Security Dealers Association 


































Robert B. Fore 


Arthur Stansel John B. Cox, Jr. 


C. J. Allison, Jr. 


President: Arthur Stansel, Courts & Co., Birmingham. 


First Vice-President: Charles J. Allison, Jr., Equitable Securities 
Corporation, Birmingham. 


Second Vice-President: John B. Cox, Jr., Birmingham Trust 


National Bank. 


Secretary: Tunstall B. Perry, III, Berney Perry & Company, Inc., 
Birmingham. 


Treasurer: Robert B. Fore, First National Bank of Birmingham. 


Executive Committee: C. Blythe Brown, Cumberland Securities 
Corporation, Birmingham; Robert H. Carlson, Jr., Carlson & 
Co., Inc., Birmingham; James S. Crow, First National Bank of 
Birmingham; Nolan C. Darby, Jr., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, Birmingham; Joseph P. Lombardo, Stubbs, Smith, 
& Lombardo, Inc., Birmingham; Sidney J. Mohr, Jr., Thornton, 
Mohr and Farish, Montgomery; Lewis J. Odess, Odess, Martin 
& Herzberg, Incorporated, Birmingham; Ogden Shropshire, 
Shropshire & Company, Mobile. 


National Committeemen: Harold B. Mayes, Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., 
Birmingham; Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham. 












































Better Opportunity 
And Security 
For Salesmen 


Based on top commissions 
and profit sharing 





Build an estate for yourself — through 
profit sharing — while you are building 
estates for satisfied clients with 

© Mutual Funds. 


You will receive top commissions. 
You will participate in our profit-sharing plan. 


You will get help from our Area Manager in building a 
profitable business in your own community, plus continuous 
support with tested sales-getting ideas and material. 


You can devote all your time to productive selling, as we 
handle all routine, non-productive paper work. 


If you are qualified to organize and direct other salesmen, 
you can net more with our organization than if you operated 
as an independent dealer. 


We deal in Mutual Funds exclusively under policies that have built a 
progressive organization now represented in 41 states, two territories 
and four foreign countries. Some of our representatives are among the 
very top producers—and earners—in the business. Most are earning 
more than they ever did before. All are building up personal estates 


through monthly profit-sharing bonuses. 


Find out how you can have this same opportunity to earn more and 
have more. Call or write King Merritt, President. 


ry ~-2 KING MERRITT & CO., INC. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
SPECIALIZING IN MUTUAL FUNDS 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
391 Grand Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey 


New Jersey: LOwell 7-0100 New York: MUrray Hill 8-8840 
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Elected: January 1, 1956; Took Office: January, 1956; Term Ex- 


pires: January, 1957. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


ADAMS, RALPH E. 
3Zerney Perry & Company, 
Birmingham 
AGEE, RUCKER 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 
ALEXANDER, GEORGE B. 
Conville & Company, Birmingham 
ALLISON, CHARLES J. 
Equitable Securities Corporation, 
3irmingham 
ANDRESS, JAMES C. 
First National Bank of Mobile, Mobile 
ANDREWS, J. WARREN 
First National Bank, Montgomery 
ANDREWS, O. L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
ARMSTRONG, ERNEST E. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 
AVERYT, A. B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Birmingham 
BAXLEY, MARION E. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane, 
Montgomery 
BLAIR, DWIGHT 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc. 
Birmingham 
BONHAM, JOHN A. 
Sellers, Doe & Bonham, Montgomery 
BOSWELL, GRADY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Montgomery 
BOYCE, MILTON 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Birmingham 
BRODNAX, MARION J. 
Brodnax & Knight, Inc., Birmingham 
BROWN, C. BLYTHE 
Cumberland Securities Corporation, 
Birmingham 
BRYANT, HOMER 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Incorporated, 
Tuscaloosa 
CANBY, YARDLEY P. 
Courts & Co., Birmingham 
CARLISLE, C. JUDSON 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 
CARLSON, Jr., Robert H. 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 
CLAYTON, ROGER 
Hugo Marx & Co., Birmingham 
COHEN, MORTIMER A. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 
COX, JOHN B., Jr. 
Birmingham Trust National Bank, 
Birmingham 
CROW, JAMES S&S. 
First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Birmingham 
CRUMPTON, TOM U. 
T. U. Crumpton & Co., Inc. Birmingham 
DARBY, Jr., NOLAN C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
DENSON, HARRY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
DOE, JR., WELDON W. 
Sellers, Doe & Bonham, 
EDDINS, JOHN O. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
ELIASBERG, JULIEN 
Selma 
FLETCHER, J. G. B. 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg Incorporated 
Birmingham 
FORE, ROBERT B. 
First National 
Birmingham 
FRAZER, FRANK B. 
Shropshire & Company, Mobile 
GAUNTT, WILLIAM L. 
Thornton, Mohr and Farish, Montgomery 
GENTRY, EDWIN A. 
First National Bank of Birmingham 
Birmingham 
HAWORTH, HOWARD H. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
HAYLEY, FRED A. 
Merchants National Bank, Mobile 
HECHT, GEORGE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
HENDRIX, JAMES RB. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Birmingham 
HERZBERG, BERNARD F. 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., 
Birmingham 
HODGES, Jr., C. O. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
HOLLEMAN, S. BROOKS 
Hugo Marx & Co., Montgomery 
HUBBARD, CHARLES C, 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Montgomery 
HYDINGER, EB 8. 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 
INMAN, W. E. 
Courts & Co., Birmingham 
JEMISON, Jr., JOHN S. 
Jemison Securities Company 
Birmingham 
JETER, Jr., MARK 
Courts & Co., Birmingham 


JOHNSON, LYNWOOD S. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Montgomery 


KNOWLES, BEN B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Montgomery 


LEACH, EDMUND C. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 


LEE, ALONZO H. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 


Inc.., 


Fenner & Beane, 


Fenner & Beane, 


Montgomery 


Bank of Birmingham, 


LESLIE, R. E. 
Merrill Lynch, 
Birmingham 


LOMBARDO, JOSEPH P. 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 
Birmingham 
LONG, KENNETH 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 
LYNN, HENRY S&S. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 
LYONS, ARTHUR 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 


MARTIN, ELBERT H. 


Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., 

Birmingham 
MARX, V. HUGO 

Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham 
MARX, Jr., V. HUGO 

Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham 
MARX, WILLIAM 

Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham 


MAYES, HAROLD B. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Birmingham 


McDONALD, JOHN G. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Montgomery 

McHENRY, Jr., WILLIAM K. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 


McREE, 8S. A, 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 


MOHR, Jr., SIDNEY J. 
Thornton, Mohr & Farish, Montgomery 


MORROW, Jr., HUGH 


Watkins, Morrow & Company, 
Birmingham 
MOBROW, HUGH, III 


atkins, Morrow & Co., Birmingham 


NABERS, DRAYTON 
First National Bank, Birmingham 
NOLTING, CARL W. 
Carl W. Nolting Investments, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


ODESS, LEWIS J. 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, 
Birmingham 

PERRY, MARVIN G. 
Berney Perry & Company, 
Birmingham 

PERRY III, TUNSTALL B. 


Berney Perry & Company, 
Birmingham 


PERRY, W. BERNEY 


Berney Perry & Company, 
Birmingham 


PILL, HOWARD E. 
Montgomery 


SCHULHAFER, LOUIS 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, 
Birmingham 


Inc., 


Inc. 


Inc., 


Inc., 


Inc. 


Thursday, November 15, 1956 


SCOTT, JOHN B. 
Scott and Company, Eirmingham 


SELLERS, PHILLIP A. 
Sellers, Doe & Bonham, 


SHRIVER, JR., JOHN R. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Birmingham 

SHROPSHIRE, OGDEN 
Shropshire & Company, Mobile 


SMITH, HENRY M. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 
Eirmingham 

SMITH, MURRAY L. 

Carlson & Co., Birmingh 

STANSEL, ARTHUR 
Courts & Company, Birmingham 

STERNE, MERVYN H. 

Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 

STRAUGHAN, Jr., HOWARD R. 
Birmingham Trust 
Birmingham 

STUBBS, Jr., GEORGE H. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo 
Birmingham 

THORNTON, J. MILLS 
Thornton, Mohr & Farish, Montgomery 

THORNTON, Jr., J. MILLS 
Thornton, Mohr & Farish, Montgomery 

ULMER, T. CLYDE 
Courts & Company, Birmingham 

VINCENTELLI, JOHN 
Merrill] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Montgomery 

VINES, F. W. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 

WALKER, Jr., JOSEPH P. 

Equitable Securities Corporation, 
Birmingham 

WALKER, JAMES W. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Bean’ 
Birmingham 

WASSON, RICHARD B. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 

WATKINS, Jr., MILES A. 

Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 
Birmingham 

WATKINS, Jr., WARNER 5S. 

Watkins, Morrow & Co., Birmingham 

WOOD, GEORGE M. 

George M. Wood & Company, 
Montgomery 

WOOD, JR., GEORGE M. 

George M. Wood & Company, 
Montgomery 

YARDLEY, THOMAS K. 

Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., 


Montgon 


Fenner & LEeane 


Maticnal Banx 


Inc e 


Birmingham 





* 


UNDERWRITERS AND DEALERS 


Municipal and Corporate Securities 


RIPPEL €# Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


x * 














* 


N. Y. Phones BA 7-0044-0050 





URANIUM, MINING & OIL STOCKS 
PHILIPPINE SECURITIES 
FOREIGN SECURITIES 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


* * 


M. S. WIEN & Co. 


EST. 1919 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


1 EXCHANGE PLACE 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


Teletype JCY 783 


Jersey City Phones HE 5-9400-9402 














Convention Number 


Security Traders Association of Detroit 
And Michigan, Inc. 


~, 


Robert J. Moons 


President: Robert J. Moons, Manley, Bennett & Co. 

Vice-President: Charles A. Parcells, Jr., Charles A. Parcells & Co. 

Treasurer: Harold J. Burrows, Watling, Lerchen & Co. 

Secretary: George A. McDowell, Jr., Straus, Blosser & McDowell. 

Governors: The officers and Victor A. Williams, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis; Anthony Calice, R. C. O’Donnell & Company; 
Roy F. Delaney, Smith, Hague, Noble & Co. 

National Committeemen: George J. Elder, Straus, Blosser & Mc- 
Dowell; Charles E. Exley, Charles A. Parcells & Co.; Paul J. 
Moreland, Moreland & Co.; William B. Denney, Manley, Ben- 
nett & Co.; Clarence Horn, First of Michigan Corporation. 

Alternates: William P. Brown, Baker, Simonds & Co.; Harry A. 
McDonald, Jr., McDonald, Moore & Co.; H. Russell Hastings, 
Baxter, Williams & Co.; Don W. Miller, Don W. Miller & Co.; 
Frank P. Meyer, First of Michigan Corporation. 


Elected: October 1, 1956; Took Cffice: October 1, 1956; Term 
Expires; September 30, 1957. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


ADAMS, WILLIAM M. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co. Incorporated 
ALBERS, E. P. 

Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 


C. A. Parcells, Jr. 


Harold J. Burrows George McDowell, Jr. 


(All members located in Detroit unless 
otherwise indicated) 
ACKERMAN, JOHN C. 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 






























MATTHEWS & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Established 1909 


* 





Members: 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


* 


Toronto, Ontario 


220 Bay Street EMpire 4-5191 


Direct Private Wire Connections with thirty principal cities in the 
United States of America 





























Midland Securities CORPN. LIMITED 


| MEMBER: 
The Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada 


Canadian Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Securities 








The Midland Company wm | 


MEMBER: 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Stock orders executed on 
all Exchanges 





Toronto, Ontario: 50 King Street West 
London, Ontario: Huron & Erie Building 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario: 116 March Street 
Montreal, Que.: 215 St. James Street West 
St. Thomas, Ont.: 354 Talbot Street 


Private Wires to Branches and 
Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities Co., New York City 
MacDougall & MacDougall, Montreal 











ALDINGER, ALBERT H. 

Fordon, Aldinger & Co. 
ALLARDYCE, GEORGE s. 

H. Hentz & Co. 
ALLEN, ALONZO C., 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
ALLMAN, N. J. 

Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
ARMSTRONG, THEODORE fF. 

Carr & Company 
AUCH, WALTER E. 

Bache & Co. 
AXTELL, WILLIAM J. 
BAIRD, MACKENZIE C. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowe'!! 
BALLENTINE, R. K. 

Goodbody & Co. 
BAUBIE, WILLIAM E. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
BAYER, WALTER A. 

F. J. Winckler Co. 
BECHTEL, CHARLES C. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
BENJAMIN, WM. A. 

Baker. Simonds & Co. 
BERNARDI, RAY P. 

Nauman, McFawn & Company 
BILLMEYER, H. DUANE 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
BINKLEY, KENNETH B. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson 
BOLGER, G. L. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
BOLTON, FREDERICK J. 

Muir Investment Corp., 

Texas (Associate) 
BOWYER, MERLE J. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co., 
BRABSON, JOHN 

Goodbody & Co. 

BROWN, WILLIAM P. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
BRUEGGEMAN, RALPH J. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
BURROWS, HAROLD J. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
CALICE, ANTHONY 

R. C. O’Donnell & Company 


CAMPBELL, DOUGLAS H. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


CARR, HOWARD F. 

Carr & Company 
CAVAN, F. L. 

Don W. Miller & Co. 
CHADDOCK, J. VOSPER 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
CHAPEL, HAROLD R. 

McDonald-Moore & Co. 
CLARK, WILLIAM E. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
CLUTE, MINTON M. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
COEN, JOSEPH T. 

Bache & Co. 
COLE, ROBERT A. 

Goodbody & Co., Royal Oak 
CORDEN, PETER S§. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
CRANE, C. L. 

McDonnell & Co. 
CREECH, DONALD I. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
CROOKSTON, RALF A. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
de KUBINYI, VICTOR G. 

Carr & Company 
DELANEY, ROY F. 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co. 
DENNEY, WILLIAM B. 

Manley, Bennett & Co 
DE YOUNG, NEIL 

De Young-Tornga Co., Grand Rapids 
DILLMAN, GEO. C, 

Harriman, Ripley & Co., Incorporated 
DILWORTH, LAWRENCE H. 

R. C. O’Donnell & Company 
DISTLER, ARTHUR P., 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
DOHERTY, Jr., JOHN E. 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co. 
DOKE, H. RICHARD 

First of Michigan 
DRUKER, MAURICE 

Baker, Simonds & Co 
EARLE, HENRY 

First of Michigan Corporation 
EIS, VALLETTE R. 

Moreland & Co. 
ELDER, GEORGE J. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
ELLWOOD, AARON A. 

Charles A. Parcells & Co. 
EVERHAM, EDWIN M. 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co. 
EXLEY, CHARLES E., 

Charies A. Parcells & Co. 
FALLON, JOHN J. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
FISHER, DONALD B. 

D. B. Fisher Company 
FLOYD, Jr., C. A. 

Wm, C. Roney & Co. 
GATZ, JOSEPH F. 

McDonald-Moore & Co. 
GENDRON, DON G. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
GILBERT, NELSON R. 

Dunovan, Gilbert & Co., Lansing 


GILBREATH, Jr., W. 8. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


GIRARDOT, ALFRED J. 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 

GOODRICH, RUSSELL H. 
Smith, Hague, Noble & Co 
Jackson 


GORDON, WILLIAM H. 
F. J. Winckler Co. 


GREENAWALT, H, SAMUEL 
MacNaughton-Greenawalt & Co. 
Grand Rapids 


& Curtis 


San Antonio, 


Incorporated 


Corporation 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Willard F. Rice, 


HAGUE, SAMUEL 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co. 
HARTNER, JOSEPH 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
HASTINGS, H. RUSSELL 

Baxter, 
HASTINGS, PIERCE A. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
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Union Securities & Co., Philadelphia; 
Carolyn K. Rice, Philadelphia 


Eastman Dillon, 


HINDES, HOWARD 
Goodbody & Co. 


HINSHAW, JOSEPH 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


HITCHMAN, T. NORRIS 
Kenower, MacArthur & Company 


HOLLISTER, GEORGE R. 
Hudson White & Co., Grand Rapids 


Williams & Co. 


HEBERT, L. C. 


A. M. Kidder & Co. 


HIBBARD, 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


HORN, CLARENCE A. 
Pirst of Michigan Corporation 


. FRED W. 
Andrew C. Reid & Company 


WM. B. 


HIGBIE, PETER B. 


Andrew C. Reid 


HILL, J. GORDON 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


HUBER, JACK C. 
Andrew C. Reid & Company 


(Continued on page 42) 


& Company 








———— 





—— 














J. BRADLEY STREIT & Co. 


LIMITED 
¢ 


Members: 

The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
Calgary Stock Exchange 
Edmonton Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


¢ 






80 RICHMOND ST., W. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


EMpire 8-4831 




















—- 
—— 
—— 











A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY EARNED 


You Save 
THE N. Y. STATE TAX 


When You Trade With 


WELLINGTON HUNTER ASSOCIATES 


15 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


Direct N. Y. Private Wire — Dial WOrth 2-4578 
Jersey City Phone — HEnderson 5-6005 




















DOOLITTLE & CO. 


Established 1919 
Members New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange (Assoc. ) 


UNDERWRITERS — DISTRIBUTORS — DEALERS 


—_——se 





Primary markets in all securities 
of Buffalo and Western New York 


MANAGER TRADING DEPARTMENT 
JOHN A. BRADT 


LIBERTY BANK BUILDING * BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Telephone Washington 4970 Bell Teletype BU 46 
MAIN & PINE STS., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

70 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 

Direct Private Wires to 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO., NEW YORK CITY 
TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO., NEW YORK CITY 














































Security Traders Association of Detroit 
And Michigan, Inc. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 
(Continued from page 41) 
KING, CYRUS H., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
KING, LEO W. 
Goodbuay & Co. 
KING, RICHARD B. 


IIUGHES, VICTOR M. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


HUME, JR., JOHN 
Fordon, Aldinger & Co. 
HURLEY, WILLIAM L. 
Baker, Simonds & Co Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
HYDE, R. HAROLD KINGSBURY, ROBERT S8S. 
Smith, Hague, Noble & Co C. J. Nephler & Co., Pontiac 
KISCH, JOSEPH J. 
National Bank of Detroit 


KISSEL, ROBERT G. 
r C Goodbody & Co. 


KREIDLER, CHARLES A, 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


KRISTENSEN, EDMUND F. 


INCH, KEITH 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
INMAN, G. PARKER 


JARVIS, LEROY O. ; 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


JOHNSON, RAYMOND A. 
A. H. Vogel & Co. Moreland & Co. 


EY, CHARLES J. KUHNLEIN, RUSSELL A. 
r, Simonds & Co Goodbody & Co. 


KUPFER, RAYMOND A. 
Smith, Hague, Noble & Co. 


LANTERMAN, LESTER C. 
Nayne Management Company 


LARSON, ELMER 


KANN 
Baker, Simon 

KAUHL, HERMAN A. 
Goodbody & Co. 


KEANE, JOSEPH P. 
Baker, Simond & Co. 
KEIER, RUSS E. 
Collin, Norton & Co., Toledo (Associate ) 
LAUDE, RAYMOND J. 
Goodbody & Co. 


LEPPEL, BERTRAND 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 


KEMP, FRANK H. 
Campbell, McCarty & Co. 


KERSTEN, R. W. 
Nauman, McFawn & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 





























WISENER ano COMPANY 


LIMITED 
73 King Street West Toronto 1, Canada 


Vembers of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


® Affiliated with 
MACKELLAR, WISENER LTD. 


25 Melinda St., Toronto 


Trading Department 
Direct Telephones 


Me ‘rs of the 
EMpire 3-7218 fembers of the 


Toronto Stock Exchange 









“/raus Cauadal 


Reach the Dominion’s key 
financial centers faster via 
Pitfield’s coast-to-coast 





















private wire system. 





Traders know that we specialize 
in speed, service and prompt 
execution. 


W.C. Pitfield & Co., Inc. 


30 Broad Street, New York 
HAnover 2-9250 


Canadian Affiliate 

W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ltd. 
Members of the 
Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


4 C1 
Hugh Mackay & Company 


4 J ¢ Poy 
Members of all Canadian Stock Exchanges 
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LERCHEN, WM. G. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
LICHTENSTEIN, H. F. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
LIEBER, GEORGE H. 

Fordon, Aldinger & Co 
LIVINGSTONE, SEABOURN R. 

S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co 
LOGAN, PETERS 
Company 
LUCHTMAN, LOUIS J. 

F. J. Winckler Co. 
LUDINGTON, BERT F. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
MacARTHUR, REGINALD 

Kenower, MacArthur & Company 
MACE, ROBIN G., 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
MacFARLANE, JOHN O. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
MacKENZIE, DON E. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
MacPHERSON, PETER 

Charles A. Parcells & Co. 
MANLEY, Jr., MILTON A. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
MANLEY, Sr., MILTON A. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
MARTIN, JAMES 

R. C. O’Donnell & Company 
MATESA, LAWRENCE G. 

F. J. Winckler Co. 
McCLARY, DAVID C. 

Goodbody & Co. 
McDONALD, Jr. HARRY 4A., 

McDonald-Moore & Co. 
McDOWELL, Jr., GEORGE A. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
McDOWELL, Sr., GEORGE A. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
MERCIER, EDWIN C. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
MEYER, FRANK P., 

First of Michigan Corporation 
MILL, R. B. 

Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc. 
MILLER, ARNOLD G. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
MILLER, DON W. 

Don W. Miller & Co. 
MILLER, EDWARD J. 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co. 
MILLER, GEORGE A. 

Ferris, Wagner & Miller 


MIOTTEL, RAYMOND W. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


MONTGOMERY, HAROLD G., 
McDonnell & Co. 


MOONS, ROBERT J. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


MOORE, WILLIAM 
McDonald-Moore & Co. 


MORELAND, PAUL I. 
Moreland & Co. 


MORRIS, HAROLD E. 
F. J. Winckler Co. 
MOYE, GORDON 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 


MUSCHETTE, LESLIE C. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


NAUMAN, ARTHUR P. 
Nauman, McFawn & Company 


NAUMES, JOHN R. 
R. C. O’Donnell & Co 


NELL, ROY W. 
Andrew C. Reid & Company 


NEPHLER, Jr., CLARENCE J. 
C. J. Nephler Co., Pontiac 


Carr & 


CHRONICLE 


NEWMAN, PERCY P. 
Hornblower & Weeks 

NOVIKOFF, WALTER N. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 

OBUCHOWSKI, THADDEUS W. 
McDonald-Moore & Co. 

ODDY, BR. K. 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co., Ann Arbor 

O’DONNELL, RAYMOND C. 

R. C. O’Donnell & Company 

OSBORN, MILO O. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

PARCELLS, Jr., CHARLZS A. 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 

PARCELLS, EARLE W. 

Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 

PARKER, HOWARD L. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 

PORTER, CLAUDE G. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 

POWELL, BYRON L. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 

RAUCH, MONTGOMERY kK. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Grand Rapids 

REID, ANDREW C, 

Andrew C. Reid & Company) 

REILLY, RAYMOND W. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 

REUTER, GEORGE A. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 

RICHARDSON, DONALD L. 
Nauman, McFawn & Co. 

RODECKER, ARTHUR DU. 
Goodbody & Co. 

RONEY, JOHN K. 

Wm. C, Roney & Co. 

ROSASCO, Jr., VICTOR P. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 

ROTSTED, WILLIAM 
8S. R. Livingstone-Crouse & Co. 

ROWADY, LOUIS P. 

Hudson White & Co. 

RUCAREAN, NICHOLAS 
F. J. Winckler Co. 


SANCRANT, MUREL J. 
H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc. 


SATTLEY, HALE V. 
H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc. 
SAWYER, ROBERT N. 
Smith, Hague, Noble & Co. 


SCHAFER, HARRY L. 
F. J. Winckler Co. 


SCHNEIDER, ELWOOD H. 
E. H. Schneider & Co., Kalamazou 


SCHNEIDER, OTHMER 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 


SCHOLLENBERGER, HERBERT 
Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc. 


SEELBACH, Jr., WILLIAM O. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


SHAPIRO, IRWIN 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


SHOEMAKER, WILLIAM E. 
Andrew C. Reid & Company 

SIMMONDS, CHARLES M. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


SIMONDS, RALPH W. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
SLOANE, WADE 

Carr & Company 
SMITH, Jr., HAL H. 

Smith, Hague, Noble & Co. 


SMITH, PHIL H. 
Manley, Bennett & Co 


SMITH, RICHARD D. 
Carr & Company 


Thursday, November 15, 1956 


SNOWDAY, H. TERRY 
Blair & Co., Incorporated 


SPADE, WAYNE M. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
SPAULDING, RICHARD C. 

H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc. 
SPLANE, GEORGE W. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
STANKO, MARION J. 

Hudson White & Co. 
STEIN, MYRON D. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 
STOETZER, Jr., ROBERT H 

Hornblower & Weeks 
STRINGER, MAX J. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
STUIT, MELVIN R. 

Kenower, MacArthur & Co 
SUTHERLAND, ROSS W. 

Nauman, McFawn & Co. 
SUTTON, GORDON O. 
TIEDECK, GEORGE M. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
TORNGA, HERMAN 

De Young-Tornga Co., Grand Rapids 
VANDERVOORT, HENRY 

Nauman, McFawn & Co. 
VERNIER, JOHN E. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
VERRAL, CLIFFORD E. 

S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 
VETTRAINO, JOSEPH D. 

Manley, Bennett & Co. 
VIVIANO, PETER S. 

Straus, Blossser & McDowell 
VOGEL, ARMIN H. 

A. H. Vogel & Co. 
VOORHIES, FRANK E. 

Goodbody & Co. 
WAKEMAN, WYNN F. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
WALLACE, RICHARD J. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co., Incorporated 
WALLACE, ROBERT 

Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
WASS, CLARENCE J. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


WATLING, PALMER 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


WEAVER, STANLEY M. 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 


WEED, WILLIAM F. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


WELCH, EDWARD L. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


WHITE, CHARLES P. 
Carr & Company 


WILLIAMS, JOHN M. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


WILLIAMS, VICTOR A. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtir 


WILLMORE, THOMAS F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WOCHHOLZ, ROBERT A. 
Smith, Hague, Noble & Co., Jackson 


WOOD, WARREN A. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


WRIGHT, JOHN C. 


YOUNGS, LEO N. 

Carr & Company 
ZIELKE, HAROLD W. 

Baker, Simonds & Co. 
ZINN, JACK 

Goodbody & Co. 


ZOELLIN, FRED J. 
Manley, Bennett & Coa. 








Boston 

Philadelphia 
London, Eng. 
| Calgary 
Ottawa 





Marxets maintained in all classes of Canadian external 
and internal bond issues. 


| Stock orders executed on the Montreal and Toronto Stock 
| Exchanges, or net New York markets quoted on request. 


Telephone WHitehall 4-8161 


Canadian Affiliate — Member Toronto, Montreal 


and Canadian Stock Exchanges 


STOCKS 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER, AND VICTORIA 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE NY 1-702-3 


~ Dominion SEcurRITIES GRPORATION 


Associate Member American Stock Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5 


Toronto 

Montreal 
Winnipeg 

Vancouver 


Halifax 






























Cenvention Number 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
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H. Wayne Stead, H. Wayne Stead Co., Salt Lake City; Jenone Stead, Salt Lake City; A. Shane Mc- 
Omber, Revel Miller & Co., Los Angeles; Louise Mulcock, Syracuse; Ernest Mulcock, E. R. Mulcock 
& Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Ariel McGuire, E. R. Mulcock & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sco Me Lec ba S 


Wagenseller & Durst, 


ce 


Clemens T. Lucker, Hill Richards & Co., Los Angeles; Richard E. Owen, Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los 
Angeles; James L. Beebe, William R. Staats & rev ee sens David B. Nicholson, 
os Angeles 





BICKELHAUP, Jr., ALBERT C. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
BILLINGS, PEARNE W. 
Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 
BISHOP, WESLEY M. 
Smith, Bishop & Co. 
BULLOCK, EDWARD J. 
Reid-Bullock Co. 
BULLOCK, JR., EDWARD 
Reid-Bullock Co. 
CANDEE, HORACE F. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
CARLSON, RUSSELL C. 
Onondaga County Savings Bank 
CARY, DANIEL W, 
Reynolds & Co. 


COPELAND, HARRY C. 
Reynolds & Co. 


COULTER, FRANCIS Q. eRe os a 
Marine Midland Trust Company of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Central New York MILES, JOHN P. 
CUMMINGS, ERNEST M. L. D. Sherman & Co. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 


GOODELLE, CLARENCE A. 
GRABAU, ALVIN J. 
Grabau-Buchman 
GRAY, DONALD A. 
William N. Pope, Inc. 
GRIMES, WILLIAM H. C. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
HAYDEN, LUKE 
Syracuse Savings Bank 
HEATON, CHARLES T. 
William N. Pope, Inc. 
JOHNSON, ORLIE D. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
LAPHAM, BEVERLEY H. 
B. H. Lapham & Company 
LeVEILLIE, G. NORBERT 
Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 


MARSH, WILLIAM L, 


Bond Club of Syracuse, N. Y. 





















John P. Miles A. C. Bickelhaup, Jr. 


Harry C.Copeland Francis Q. Coulter 


MONTGOMERY, JAMES D. 


MORE. DON S. 
Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 


MULCOCK, ERNEST R. 
E. R. Mulcock & Co. 


NEWER, BERNARD 
Post-Standard 


OLIVER, MORTON 
Reynolds & Co. 


POPE, WILLIAM N. 
William N. Pope, Inc. 


POZZI, FRANK 
Smith, Bishop & Co. 


ROBERTS, JAMES 


ROLLINS, KARL B. 
K. B. Rollins & Co. 


SCHELLENBERG, LeROY H. 
William N. Pope, Inc. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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DAY, MARSHALL W. 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
DIETZER, DONALD D. 
W. C. Langley & Co. 
EARLY, FRANK J. 
Syracuse Herald 
EASTMAN, DREW G. 
Eastman & Co. 
ENGREN, GEORGE 
FELDMAN, RICHARD 
Granbery, Marache & Co. 
GEHM, GEORGE W. 
First Trust & Deposit Co. 
GLEAZEN, WILLIAM H. 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Central New York 
GLUSHKO, JOHN R. 
Winslow, Cohu & Stetson 


President: John P. Miles, L. D. Sherman & Co. 

Vice-President: Harry C. Copeland, Reynolds & Co. 

Treasurer: Francis Q. Coulter, Marine Midland Company of Cen- 
tral New York. 

Secretary: Albert C. Bickelhaup, Jr., Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

National Committeemen: Everett W. Snyder, E. W. Snyder and 
Co.; Ernest M. Mulcock, E. R. Mulcock & Co. 

Alternates: Wes!ey M. Bishop, Smith, Bishop & Co.; Leo V. Smith, 
Leo V. Smith & Co. 

Elected: January, 1956; Took Office: January, 1956; Term Expires: 
January, 1957. 
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Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 


37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. New York 








Underwriters — Distributors — Dealers 


Canadian 
Investment Securities 





A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Members Toronto and Montreal Stock Exchanges 
OFFICES IN 14 CITIES IN CANADA AND ENGLAND 





A. E. Ames & Co. 


Incorporated 


Boston 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1889 




































Canadian Securities 
—BONDS a 


Provincial, 
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Government Municipal 
b] 


Corporation — External and Internal 


STOCKS — eaiallCSeauliasinle 


Orders Executed on Canadian Exchanges 








POTEET 


at regular commission rates 
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wie 


Affiliated with: 


Burns Bros. & Denton, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


Burns Bros. & Company, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Toronto Stock Exchange 


Members Canadian Stock Exchange 


TORONTO 
QUEBEC 


MONTREAL 


SAINT JOHN 


TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG HAMILTON 
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SUA eee 
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MI 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 


WINNIPEG 
OTTAWA 


HALIFAX KITCHENER REGINA EDMONTON CALGARY VICTORIA 


W ood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 


Direct wire connections between New York, Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa 
and through our Canadian affiliate to other principal Canadian cities. 
Stock orders executed on all Exchanges in Canada. 


affiliated with 
Wood, Gundy & Company 


LIMITED 
and 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Members of 


Montreal Stock Exchange 


Canadian Stock Exchange 


VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON 


LONDON, ENG. 
LONDON, ONT. 








SCHMIDT, NORMAN C. 


SMITH, EDWARD J. 


SMITH, LEO V. 


SNYDER, EVERETT W 


STOKES, ROY HU 





Bond Club of Syracuse, N. Y. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Continued from page 43) 
TICKNER, RULAND L. 
Foster & Adams 


rIFFANY, DONALD L. 
Donald L. Tiffany, Inc 


TORMEY, Jr., JAMES C. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co 

TURCOT, CHARLES J. 
Reynolds & Co. 

WALLACE, WARREN R. 
Fayettevilie, N. y 


WILLOUGHBY, DON 5S. 
Bache & Co 


Clarence A Goodell 
Smith, Bishop & Co 
Leo V. Smith & Co. 


E. W. Snyder and Co 


Merchants National Bank 


THORNE, WILLIAM J. 


Marine Midland Trust Company of WILSON, J. HOLDEN 
Central New York Hemphill, Neves & Cn 


Bond Traders Club of Chicago, Inc. 





John J. Colnitis 


Norman B. Baum 


Edward A.Roob Jerome F. Marquardt 


President: Edward A. Roob, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
Vice-President: Jerome F. Marquardt, William A. Fuller & Co. 
Secretary: Norman B. Baum, Cruttenden & Co. 

Treasurer: John J. Colnitis, A. A. Harmet & Co. 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 





Directors: Fred T. Rahn, The Illinois Company, Incorporated; 
Fred E. Ungeher, Rogers & Tracy, Inc.; Robert C. Williams, 
Weeden & Co.; William J. Sennott, H. M. Byllesby and Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

National Committeemen: Edward A. Roob, Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler; Fred T. Rahn, The Illinois Company, Incorporated; Lester 
J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co.: Edward H. Welch, Sincere 
and Company; Elmer W. Hamn.cll, First Securities Company of 
Chicago. 

Alternates: Milton J. Isaacs, Straus, Blosser & McDowell; Alfred 
A. Harmet, A. A. Harmet & Co.; J. Robert Doyle, Doyle, O’Con- 
nor & Co.; Morey D. Sachnoff, Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc.; 
Frank H. Buller, Hickey & Co., Inc. 

Elected: December 12, 1955; Too« Office: March 1, 1956; Term 














NESBITT, THOMSON AND COMPANY, INC. 


25 Broad Street, New York City 4 140 Federal Street, Boston 10 
Telephone HAnover 2-8875 Telephone HAncock 6-3355 
Teletype NY 1-4358 


Dealers in 
Canadian Government, Municipal 
Public Utility & Industrial Issues 





Orders executed on all Canadian 
Stock Exchanges or at net New York prices 





Affiliated with 


NESBITT, THOMSON AND COMPANY, 


Limited 
AND 


NESBITT, THOMSON & CO. 


MEMBERS 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


MONTREAL QUEBEC TORONTO OTTAWA HAMILTON LONDON, ONT. 
KITCHENER WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON 
LETHBRIDGE VANCOUVER VICTORIA SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


FREDERICTON MONCTON 






































McLeop, YounG, Weir & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canedg 


DEALERS IN ALL 
CANADIAN SECURITIES 





Direct private wires to Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
London, Kitchener, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, 
and The First Boston Corporation, New York 
Stock orders executed on all Exchanges 
Head Office 
50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG LONDON HAMILTON 
VANCOUVER CALGARY KITCHENER QUEBEC SHERBROOKE 
NEW YORK 

















Expires: February 28, i957. 





(Members located in Chicago unl-s 
otherwise indicated) 

\LE, WILLIAM J. 

tiallgarten & Co. 
ALDWORTH, RICHARD D. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
ALLYN, JOHN W. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated 
ALM, WALTER C. 

David A. Noyes & Co. 
ANDERSON, ALFRED E. 

crancis I. du Pont & Co. 


ANDERSON, JOHN A. 

Anderson, Plotz & Company, Inc. 
ANDERSON, WILLIAM A. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
ARNOLD, Jr., HAZEN S. 

The First Boston Corporation 
ARTHUR, JOHN 

David A. Noyes & Co. 


BACHAR, STEPHAN A. 
Betts, Borland & Co. 


| BALLISCH, JOSEPH G. 


A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc. 


4 LARCLAY, HAROLD 


Barclay Investment Co. 
BARNHART, WILLIAM 58. 
Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co 
BARROWCLOUGH, GEORGE L. 
First of Michigan Corporation 
DARTH, EDWARD N. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
BARTHELL, J. GARY 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
BAUM, NORMAN B. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
BAX, PAUL J. 
First Boston Corporation 
BECKER, WILLIAM J. 
Fahnestock & Co. 
BENSON, GEORGE B. 
Swift, Henke & Co. 
BERG, RODNEY M. 
Betts, Borland & Co. 
BINZ, A. A. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
BLANEY, JAMES P. 
J. P. Blaney & Co. 
BLECHSCHMIDT, EDWARD A. 
Stein, Roe & Farnham 
BLOHM, MILTON R. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
BLOMBERG, CARL X. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
BLUMENTHAL, HAROLD 
Swift, Henke & Co. 
BOBLETER, HENRY T. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
BODEN. JOHN L. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
BOEDEKER, ROBERT F. 
Central Republic Company 
BOWKER, HERBERT H. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
BOYD, JOHN H. 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co, 
BOYLE, WALLACE J. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
BRADY, EDMUND G. 
First Securities Company of Chicago 
BREWER, G. FABIAN 
William Blair & Company 
BROWN, CARMAN S§. 
C. S. Brown & Co. 
BROWN, HARRY M. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
BUHLE, Jr., PHILIP C. 
Bache & Co. 
BULLER, FRANK H. 
Hickey & Co., Inc. 
BURCH, FRANK G. 
Kneeland & Co. 
BURKE, DAVID J. 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
BURKE, HERBERT J. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
CAMPBELL, EDWARD J. 
Continental Illinois National] 
Trust Co. 


CANN, JULES F. 
Lehman Brothers 


CANN, MAURICE J. 

A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 
CARLTON, FRANK A, 

F. A. Carlton & Co. 
CASEY, FRED J. 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 


CAVANAUGH, AUDRAN J. 
William A. Fuller & Co. 


CERF, Jr., FLOYD D. 
Floyd D. Cerf, Jr. Company, 
Incorporated 


CHAPIN, RALPH 
Reynolds & Co. 


CHERRY, MICHAEL P. 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


CLARKE, JOHN W. 
John W. Clarke & Co. 
Incorporated 


Bank & 


- ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


CLEAVER, GEORGE E. 
Lehman Brothers 


CLINE, THOMAS J. 

Kneeland & Co. 
COCHRAN, LOREN A. 

William Blair & Company 
COLLINS, PHILLIP T. 

Cruttenden & Co 
COLNITIS, JOHN J. 

A. A. Harmet & Co. 
COMBITHS, WALLACE T. 

William A. Fuller & Co. 
CONDIT. CECIL O. 

Link, Gorman, Peck & Co. 
CONDON, RAYMOND V. 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc. 


CONLAN, PETER J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


COOK, FREDERICK J. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Incorporated 


COOLEY, RICHARD R. 
Thomson & McKinnon 


COOLEY, WM. H. 


Television Shares Management Co. 


COONEY, WALTER E. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


COOPER, PETER 
Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
(Associate) 


CORBUS, JOSEPH R. 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co 


CORNELIUS, HARVEY W. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 


CRUTTENDEN, WALTER W. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
CRUTTENDEN, Jr., WALTER W. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
CULLEN, CHARLES J. 
Langill & Co. 
CUMMINGS, FRANK X. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
CUMMINGS, PATRICK J. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
CUNNINGOIAM, BERNARD J. 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons 


CUNNINGHAM, JAMES W. 
Reynolds & Co. 


DAHLIN, GEORGE E. 
Goodbody & Co. 


DARFLER, GLEN A. 

Kneeland & Co. 
DAVIDSON, HOWARD L. 

McDougal & Condon, inc. 
dePERSIO. ANTHONY °' 

Stein, Roe & Farnham 
DETMER. JOHN F. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
De YOUNG, NEIL 

De Young-Tornga Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich (Associate) 
DIXON, WILLIAM R. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
DONOVAN, JOHN P. 

Boettcher and Company 
DOYLE, JOHN ROBERT 

Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 
DOYLE, LEO J. 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 
DUNNE, FINLEY P. 
Shillinglaw. Bolger & Co. 
EGNER, ADOLPH C. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


ELWELL, WILLIAM C. 
Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Associate) 


ENYART, CHARLES E. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


ERZBERGER, ELMER W. 
Smith, Burris & Co. 


ETSHORIN, JAMES 
A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated 


EUSTICE, JOHN W. 
Walston & Co., Inc. 


FARRELL, ARTHUR E. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 


FAUST, JOHN N. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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Vembers: 


SAVARD & HART 


Vontreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


Toronto Stock Exchange 


Head Office: 230 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal 





Branch Offices: 
65 West 44th St., New York City 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4545 


11 King Street West, Toronto 


QUEBEC — TROIS-RIVIERES — SHERBROOKE — CHICOUTIMI 
ST. JOHNS, P. Q. — DRUMMONDVILLE 
THETFORD MINES — MIAMI BEACH 








| Montreal Toronto 
| 


Quebec 








| Greenshields & Co (N.Y.) Ine 


Specializing in Canadian Government, 
Provincial, Municipal and Corporate Securities 


64 Wall Street 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9525 


Teletype: NY 1-3708 


| Canadian Affiliate 


Greenshields & Co Ine 
Business established 1910 


Sherbrooke 


Ottawa 


























Convention Number 





ee N. Mitchell, 
W. D. Kingston '& Co., 





Company, 

















FEIL, PETER V. 
Langill & Co. 


FELLEGI, JULES 
Farwell, Chapman & Co. 
FENTON, ARTHUR W. 
Rodman & Renshaw 


FITZGERALD, GERALD E. 


abianiiaanianse irsesaietiabenci ; 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


FITZSIMONS, GEORGE A. 
H. Hentz & Co. 


FLETCHER, DONALD T. 

William Blair & Company 
FLYNN, CORNELIUS E. 

The Northern Trust Company 
FLYNN. ROBERT M. 

John Nuveen & Co. 
FOLLMER, FRED J. 


FREEMAN, SIDNEY 
Irving Weis & Co. 


FRIEDMAN, LEONARD 
Boettcher and Company 


Caldwell, Marshall, Trimble & Mitchell, New York City; Walter D. Kingston, Jr., 
New Orleans; Emma Kingston, New Orleans; Russell M. Ergood, Stroud & 
The Blue List, 


Rollie Morton, 


FULLER, JOSEPH T. 
William A. Puller & Co. 


FULLER, WILLIAM A. 
William A. Puller & Co. 


GALE, FRED O. 
Hatsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


GALLAGHER, JAMES P. 
Reynolds & Co. 


GIESSEN, ELMER J. 
David A. Noyes & Ce. 


GLOSSER, EARL C. 
Thomson & McKinnon 

GOLDEN, GEORGE T. 
American Securities Corp. 


GOODMAN, EDWARD 
Bache & Co. 


GOODMAN, WILLIAM D. 
Freehling, Meyerhoff & Co. 


GOODWIN, JAMES E. 
Bache & Co. 





IMPERIAL 


Telephone: 47276 


Private wire system—New York, 


Canadian and Foreign 
Investments 


Stahl, Mites & Co. Lid. 


BANK BUILDING, EDMONTON °* 


ALBERTA, CANADA 
Cable: STAMILCO 


foronto, Calgary 











/ 






cH. rang oc 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0443 


Cf 
DOMPANY 
A 





NY 1-4722 


providing a service in Canadian Securities 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


New York 


GORDER, HENRY A 
Stone & Weeese Securities Corporation 
GOTT, EARLE C. 
Goodbody & Co. 
GRAHAM, DAVID E. 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company 
GRAHAM, THOMAS 
The Bankers Bond Co., Louisville, Ky. 
(Associate) 
GRATZA, WILLIAM J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
GREEN, ARTHUR A. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
GREEN, LEONARD 
Bache & Co. 
GREGORY, GORDON D. 
Swift, Henke & Co. 
GRIGSBY, WILLIAM A. 
John Nuveen & Co. 
—,, DONALD J. 
. Allyn and Company, Inc. 
M..-f ROBERT W. 
Robert W. Baird & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (Associate) 
HACK, Jr., JOHN J. 
F. 8. Moseley & Co 
HALLFORD, J. L. 
Parwell, Chapman & Co. 
HAMMELL, ELMER W. 
First Securities Company of Chicago 
HARMET. ALFRED A. 
A. A. Harmet & Co. 
HARRELL, WILLIAM R. 
Reynolds & Co. 
HART, JOSEPH E. 
Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co. 
HARTWIG, CARL A. 
Link, Gorman, Peck (¢” Co. 
HAWXHURST, JR., RALPH R. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 


Jack B. Hanauer, J. B. Hanauer & Co., Beverly Hills, Calif; 
Newark, N. J.; 


Bert Friedman, J. B. Hanauer 


& Co., 


Li GRO 





J. B. Hanauer & Co., 
Bill Fieldman, 


Irving Stern, 
Newark, N. J.; 


J. B. Hanauer & Co., Beverly Hills, N. J. 


HAYS, EDDE K. 
Central Republic Co. 


HEALY. WILLIAM B. 
Webber-Simpson & Company 


HERMAN, FRANK 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
HICKEY, Jr., MATTHEW J. 

Hickey & Co., Inc. 
HICKEY, Ill, MATTHEW J. 

Hickey & Co. Inc. 


HICKEY, RICHARD J. 
Kneeland & Co. 

HIRSCHBERG, EDWARD A. 
Greenebaum Investment Co. 

HITCHCOCK, JAMES E. 
Cruttenden & Co. 

HOBBS, WILLIAM G. 
Russ & Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
(Associate) 

HOELCK, THEODORE M. 
McCormick & Co. 


—- oy ~ es 
& Co. 


oa RAYMOND 
Ernst & Co. 


HOLT, LESTER H. 


Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


HORACEK, JEAN A. 

First Securities Company of Chicago 
HORDER, EARL R. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
HORMAN, BERNARD J. 

Barclay Investment Co. 
HUMMEL, GEORGE F. 

First Securities Company of Chicago 
HUNTER, WILLIAM §&. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
HUTCHINSON, HERBERT A 

McMaster Hutchinson se. 


ISAACS, MILTON J 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


JACOBSON, FRANK E. 
Mercantile National Bank 


JACOBSON, BR. DONALD 

Smith, Burris & Co. 
JAMES, WILLIAM E., 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
JANSHOFF, ROBERT W. 

Dean Witter & Co. 
JOHNSON, FREDERICK F. 

Barcus, Kindred & Co. 
JOHNSON, JOHN B. 

C. F. Childs & Co. 
JOHNSON, TOGE V. 

The ool Corp. 
JONES, WILLARD 

Aubrey G. Eaaabon & Co., 
KANE, VENCENT T. 

Smith. Burris & Co. 
KANT, HERBERT H. 

Greenebaum Investment Co. 
KAPPA, HARVEY H. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, 
KEARNS, HUGH T. 

American Securities Corporation 
KEATING, JOHN JAY 

C. F. Childs and Company 
KEGLEY. WILLIAM C. 

Scott & Kegley, Inc. 
KEHOE, JOHN F. 

Stern Brothers & Co. 


KEITH, CLYDE H. 
Taylor & Co. 


KERR, WILLIAM D. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 


KING. GEORGE F. 
White, Weld & Co. 


KING, THOMAS E. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


(Continued on page 46) 


Inc. 


Incorporated 














—— 
— 
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United States Funds 








CANADIAN STOCKS & BONDS 


| Orders Executed on all Canadian Exchanges at Regular 


| Commission Rates or Traded in New York in 


to Brokers and Dealers only. 


CHARLES KING & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Toronto Stock Exchange Montreal Stock Exchange 















Members: The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


change Calgary Stock Exchange Vontreal Stock Exchange 


Toronto Stock Exe 


Canadian Stock Exchange Winnipeg Grain Exchange Vancouver Stock Exchange : 
ian Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange 
BRANCHES AND CORRESPONDENTS Canadian Stoc g 8 
Vontreal, Que. Ottawa, Ont. Hamilton, Ont. 
Kitchener, Ont. Oshawa, Ont. Welland, Ont. 
Woodstock, Ont. Oakville, Ont. Toronto, St. Clair Ave. 455 Craig St. W. 61 Broadway Royal Bank Bldg. 
Peterborough, Ont. Niagara Falls, Ont. St. Louis, Mo. 
Kingston, Ont Stratford, Ont rufa, N.Y. MONTREAL NEW YORK TORONTO 
Hanover, Ont. St. Catharines, Ont. New York, N.Y. 
Trenton, Ont. Brockville, Ont. London, England UNiversity 1-5886 WHitehall 4-8974 EMpire 4-6407 


und, Ont 


Affiliated Company 


Owen So 


Grace Canadian Securities. Inc Direct Wire Connections - TORONTO, NEW YORK, MONTREAL 


Members National Association of Security Dealers 
































Bond Traders Club of Chicago, Inc. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Ccntinued from page 45) 


KIPP, JOHN D 
A. Becker & Co., 
KOCH, OTTO §J., Jr. 
The Marshall Coinpany, 
(Associate) 
KOENIG, PHILIP F. 
C. F. Childs and Company 
KOERNER, STAR C. 
F. S. Moseley « Ci 
KOMAR, JR., JOSEPH 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
KRELL, ROBERT B. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
KRENSKY, Jr... ARTHUR M. 
Arthur M. Krensky. Jr. & Co., Inc. 
LANE, ROBERT W. 
A. C. Allyn and 
LANE. WILLIAM Hf 
Hurris Trust & Savings Bank 
LANGILL. BANFORD B. 
Langill & Co. 
LANNAN, J. PATRICK 
Kneeland & Co. 
LaPAK, RAYMOND F. 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons 


LA ROCCO, LAWRENCE C. 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 


LAWLOR, Jr., WILLIAM J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


LEASON, HARVEY G. 
Leason & Co., Inc. 


LEASON, JR., HARVEY GLEN 
Leason & Co., Inc. 


LEE. JOSEPH M. 
Doniel F. Rice and 


Incorporated 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Company, Incorporated 


Company 


LIENING, EDWARD HU. 
Miller, Spink & Co [1 
LILLIG, EDWARD A. 
Carter H. Harrison & Co 
LINDER, EVAR L. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
LOCKHART, LEONARD V. 
The Illinois Company 
LONGSTAFF, RALPH S. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc 
LORING, FRANK E. 
Avbrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc. 
LYNCH, PHILIP A. 
Francis 1. du Pont 
MacLEAN, JAMES H. 
The Northern Trust Company 
MADARY, HARRY 
Robert W. Baird & Co., Incorporated, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Associate) 
MADDEN, ROBERT T. 
H. Hentz & Co 
MAGEE, MARTIN L. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 
MAHER, RAYMOND A. 

A. C. Allyn & Company, 
MARQUARDT, JEROME F. 
William A. Fuller & Co. 

MARR, LAWRENCE N. 
Blair & Co., Incorporated 

MATHEWS, HENRY T. 
Kneeland & Co. 


MATZ. CHARLES T. 
L. F, Rothschild & Co. 


MAYER, ERNEST A. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


& Co 


Incorp: ated 











Underwriters 








New York Stock Exchange 


ALMOST A CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE 


on the expanding Pacific Coast in securities distribution 


and service to industry and investors, 


Since 1858 


SUTRO © Co. 


Investment Dealers and Brokers 


Industrial Brokers 


MEMBERS 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


460 Montgomery St.* SAN FRANCISCO 4 + EXbrook 2-0900 


OTHER OFFICES 


New York 5 
40 Wall Street 
WHitehall 2-4000 


Los Angeles 14 
Van Nuys Bldg. 
Michigan 7711 


San Jose, Cal. 
55 N. First Street 
CYpress 2-2442 


Beverly Hills 
275 N. Canon Dr. 
CRestview 4-5121 


Hayward Cal. 
1079 B. Street 
JEfferson 7-6811 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


Honolulu, T. H. 


DIREC 


Manila, P.I. 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















New York Stock Exchange 


American Stock Exchange 
(Associate) 


New York Cotton Exchange 


Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


100 Montgomery St. 


New York lresno 


Salt Lake City San Jose 











Specialists in Western Securities 


T °° ° 
Underwriting and corporate financing 
Private placements... mergers and reorganizations 
Municipal underwritings 


Advisory service to municipalities 


SCHWABACHER & Co. 


Members 


San Francisco Stock Exchange 


Salt Lake City Stock Exchange 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Bell System Teletype SF-349 « Private wires to principal offices 


Monterey 
Santa Barbara 


Chicago Board of Trade 


New York Produce Exchange 


Fresno Cotton Exchange 
(Associate) 


Tel. SUtter 1-5600 


Oakland 


Sacramento 
Santa Rosa 
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McCOTTER, DONALD C. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


McFARLANE, LAURENCE B. 
F. S. Moseley & Co 
McGIiIE. Jr., GEORGE W. 
F. S. Yantis & Cuo., Incorpuruicd 
McGREGOR, WILLIAM J. 
Taylor & Co 
McHUGH, JOHN D. 
James J. McNulty & Company 
MEEHAN, WILLIS JOS™?'Ti 
Cruttenden & CC») 
MELL, ELRMAN G. 
Smith, barney « Co 
MEYER, JULIEN L. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
MEYERS, HENRY P. 
Goldman, Sachs & Coa 
MIEHLS, DON G. 
Willian Blair & Compan 
MILLER, CHARLES M. 
Mullaney, Wells & Company 
MILLER, SAUL Rk, 
Miller, Spink & Co., 
MOFFAT, DONALD L. 
C. F. Childs and Company 


MONTGOMERY, THOMAS k. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


MOON, RUSSELL F. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co 
MORRIS, ORION 
The First Boston Corporation 
MORTON, HOWARD C. 
McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 
MOSHER, THOMAS lL. 
The Milwaukee Company, 
Wis. (Associate ) 
MULLER, DONALD R. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
MURPHY, JAMES H. 
Dempsey-Tegeler Co. 
MURPHY, ROBERT A. 
Investors Diversified 
Minneapolis, Minn 
NELSON, HARRY L. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


NELSON, WILLIAM A. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
NEWELL, EDWARD F. 
Langill & Co. 
NEWPART, CHRIS J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


NORTON, LAWRENCE H. 
La Salle Securities Co. 


O’BRIEN, EDWIN P. 
Sincere and Company 
O’CONNOR, HUGH J. 
Betts, Borland & Co. 
OLDERSHAW, HALLOCK B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
O'ROURKE, JOHN P. 

J. P. ORourke & Co. 
O’ROURKE, Jr., JOHN P. 
J. P. O'Rourke & Co. 

PAMPEL, HOWARD L. 
Aubrey, G. Lanston & Co 
PARKER. ARTHUR W. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
PEARSON, DONALD C. 
W. C. Gibson & Co. 
PECK, EDGAR A. 
W. C. Gibson & Co. 
PELLER, JEROME D. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
PERRIGO, CHARLES R. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
PETERSON, Jr., GEORGE A. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
PETRIE, GEORGE W. 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co 
PODESTA, ROBERT A. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
POLLICK, JOHN P. 
Swift, Henke & Co. 
PULVER, HENRI P. 
McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 
RAHN, FRED T. 
The Illinois Company 
RAMING, H. PHILIP 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
RANDALL, RALPH G. 
Taylor & Co. 
REED, ROY F. 
Bache & Co., Milwaukee, 
RENIER. EDWARD P. 
La Salle Securities Co. 
REVELL, RAYMOND F. 
White, Weld & Co. 
REYNOLDS, T. LEO 
Reynolds & Co. 
RICE, ROBERT M. 
R. M. Rice & Co. 
RILEY, WILLIAM T. 
Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, 
(Associate ) 

RING, HERBERT A. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
ROBERTSON, CLARKE J. 

Bache & Co. 
ROBINSON, ELDRIDGE 
Bache & Co. 
ROGERS, JOHN C. 
Hickey & Co., Inc. 
ROOB, EDWARD A. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
RUSSELL, MERTON A. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
RYAN, Jr., GERALD M. 
William A. Fuller & Co. 
SACCO, ARTHUR C. 
Webster, Marsh & Co. 
SACHNOFF, MOREY D. 
Arthur M. Krensky & Co 
SACHNOFF, SAMUEL 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
SADLER, FRED D. 
Sadler & Co. 
SANDBERG, LAWRENCE 
Norris & Kenly 


SAWERS, ARTHUR R. : 
Chesley & Co. 


Inc 


Milwakee, 


Services, Inc 


Inc 


Wis. 


Wisc 


Inc. 


SAYRE, BYRON J. 
John Nuveen & Co. 
SCHEUER, CHARLES G. 
Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co 
SCHMITZ, JOHN F. 
Daniel F. Rice and Company 
SCHOETTLER, F. GIRARD 
Wayne Hummer & Co. 
SCHUBERT, DONALD D. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
SCHWANZ, F, DAVID 
Schwanz & Company, 
(Associate) 
SCOTT, JAMES H. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
SCOTT, MORTIMER W. 
Scott & Kegley, Incorporated 
SEARLE, RICHARD M. 
Hallgarten & Co. 
SELLERS, PAUL A. 
The Illinois Company 
SENNOTT, WILLIAM J. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 
SHALES, GLENN S. 
Carter H. Harri‘on & Co 
SHAW, BRADFORD \v. 
Swift, Henke & Co 
SHERWOOD. DONALD B. 
Reynolds & Co. 
SILBERMAN, NATHAN ™M. 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 


SIMMONS, RICHARD W. 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons 


SINCLAIR, RICHARD M. 
White, Weld & Co. 


SJOSTROM, ROBERT A. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


SKEPNEK, Jr., PAUL J. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 


SMITH, LLOYD H. 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


Inc., Aurora. DL 
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SMOLE, JOSEPH A. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
SORENSON, OLAF A. 

Fahnestock & Co. 
SPANIER, WILLIAM A. 

Leason & Co., Inc. 
SPARKS, ALLEN K. 

F. A. Carlton & Co. 
STEFFES, JAMES W. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
STEPHENS, DONALD B. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
STEWART, JOHN W. 

The First Boston Corporation 
STONER, HARLEY fl. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
STRAIT, WALTER L. 

Swift, Henke & Co 
STRAUS, FREDERICK wW. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
STRAUSS, ROBERT 

Daniel F. Rice and Company 
STRONG, ORVILLE H. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
SUNDELL, ROY B. 

Julien Collins & Company 
SWANSON, KNUTE G. 

Carter H. Harrison & Co 
SWIECH, STANLEY I. 

Stanley Swiech and Company, Inc. 
TEGTMEYER, WILLIAM H. 

Vm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co. 
TERO, ROBERT J. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Incorporated 
THOMA, GLEN J. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
THORSEN, LESTER J. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 


TORGERSON, FRANK 8. 
Link, Gorman, Peck & Co. 





Inc. 


TORNGA, HERMAN 
DeYoung-Tornga Co. 
Grand Rapids, 


Mich. (Associate) 





Underwriters and Distributors... 
In the Wesit’s greatest market 


First CALIFCRNIA COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


MEMBERS: 
MIOWEST STOCK EXCHANGE * 


SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery Street 
Teletype SF 885 


SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE - 


LCS “ELES STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 


LOS ANGELES 
647 South Spring Street 
Teletype LA 533 


Private Wires to New York and Al! Division Offices 





ee 





our 70th year of 
contributing 


00 0% : 


Since our early 

days— when 

William R. Staats & Co. 
financed such enterprises as 
Southern California Edison 
and Union Oil Company of 





CALIFORNIA PROGRESS 


. 
. 
. 
. 









Sega” 


California—to some of our recent 


underwritings: Brunswig Drug, The Stuart 

Company, Hoffman Electronics, California Interstate 

Telephone, The Siegler Corporation, Solar Aircraft, Fluor Corpo- 
ration, Norris-Thermador, Northrop Aircraft, etc., etc.—is a span 
of well over half a century. We're proud of California's growth 
over those seven decades. We're proud, too (and we think justly 
so) of our contribution to California's progress... through public 
offerings and private placement of securities. Our experience can 


be helpful to you! 


WILLIAM R. $ 


established 1887 


640 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA © TRINITY 4211 


STAATS & CO. 

















INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
























Convention Number 


TORREY, GEORGE R. 
McCormick & Co. 
TRITSCHLER, ALEXANDER M. 
Reynolds & Co. 
TRUE, CHARLES P. 
First Securities Company of Chicago 
UNGEHER, FRED E. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
VACHA, JAMES C. 
Leason & Co., Inc. 
VALLEAU, HARRY 0O. 
Harry O. Valleau & Co. 
VALLELY, EDWARD V. 
John Nuveen & Co. 
Ver MEULEN, JOHN W. 
Ver Meulen & Co., Racine, Wis. 
(Associate ) 
WAHLQUIST, GEORGE R. 
Weeden & Co. 
WAKELEY, THOMPSON M. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, 
WALKER, FRED M. 
Chesley & Co. 
WALLACE, RICHARD J. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
WALSH, THOMAS vw. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 
WAUCHOP, KAYMOND C. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 
WELCH, EDWARD H. 
Sincere and Company 
WERNECKE, RICIIARD A. 
Burton J. Vincent & Co 
WIERENGA, RICHARD H. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
WILKIN, JOHN N. 
Baker, Walsh & Cc. 
WILLIAMS, GEORGE P. 
Langill & Co. 
WILLIAMS, ROBERT C. 
Weeden & Co. 

WILSON, HARRY J. 
Harry J. Wilson & Co 
WINTERHALTER, LEROY F. 
The First Nationa! Bank of Chicago 

WOLF, Jr., LEONARD J. 
A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 


Inc 


T. B. Walker, Jr. 


W. Perry McPherson 


tion. 


ner & Beane. 


ACKERMAN, EDWARD M. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
ALEXANDER, T. RK. 

Texas Bank & Trust Co. of Dallas 
ALMON, R. A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
ALMON, TAYLOR B. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
ARNSPIGER, S. DAVID 

First National Bank in Dallas 
LUSTIN, Jr., FRANK E. 


WOOLARD, FRANCIS C. olker, Austin & Waggener 
Kneeland & Co. BAILEY, JAMES 

WORTMAN, GLEN R. Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
G. R. Wortman & Co., Aurora. Il. BAKER, KENNETH 
(Associate) Southwestern Securities Company 


BAMEBENEK, J. RIES 

Dallas Union Securities Co. 
LASS. HUGH 

Keith Reed & Company 
BEACH, JAMES K. 

Sanders & Company 


WOUK, THEODORE E. 

The First National Bank of Chicags 
WRIGHT, CHAPIN N. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
YOUNG, RAYMOND WwW. 

La Salle Securities Co. 





VM 





STONE & YOUNGBERG 


MEMBERS 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Investment Securities 





Municipal Financing Consultants 
RUSS BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone SUtter 1-5460 Bell System Teletypes 


SF 492 — SF 1139 


Direct Wire to Fairman & Co., Los Angcles 
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OO a TOF 





DEALERS IN 
OVER THE COUNTER 
| SECURITIES 





UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


' ” 


J. S. STRAUSS & Co. | 


155 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO (4) 
* 


Telephone — EXbrook 2-8515 
Bell Teletypes — SF 61, SF 62 & SF 621 
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Dallas Security Dealers Association 





Robert Sledge 


R. Brud Smith 


President: Thomas B. Walker, Jr., Equitable Securities Corpora- 
Vice-President: W. Perry McPherson, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 


Treasurer: Robert Sledge, Southwestern Securities Company. 
Secretary: R. Brud €mith, Keith Reed & Company. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


BEARD, JAMES 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
BEARD, Jr., SAMUEL J. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 
BEATTIE, MARION A. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc. 
BENNETT, W. D. 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
BERNET, Jr., ALBERT E. 
Schneider, Bernet & Hickman, Inc. 
BILHEIMER, Jr., WILLIAM E. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
BINFORD, JOE 
Goodbody & Co. 
BLACK, A. C, 
Henry, Seay & Black 
BOHIAN, WiLLIAM L. 
Hudson, Stayart & Co., 
BOHNEY, O. P. 
Mutual Funds & Securities 
BOOTHMAN, CLAUD O. 
Dumas, Huguenin & Boothman 
(Associate ) 
BOSTON, TOM B. 
Boston Securities Company 
BRADFORD, HUGH 
Southwestern Securities Company 
BROWN, E. KELLY 
E. Kelly Brown Investment Co. 
BROWN, EDMOND L. 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
BROWN, JACK P. 
Dallas Union Securities Company 
BRUCK, EARLE E. 
FIF Management Corporation 
BRYCE, JOHN C. 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
BUCHANAN, B. F. 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 
BUCHANAN, Jr., J. D. 
M. A, Hagberg & Co. 
BURT, C. NESOM 
Burt, Hamilton & Co., Inc. 
CANAVAN, JOHN L. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
CARLSON, ROBERT E. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., 
CAROTHERS, CHARLES B. 
Carothers & Co. Inc. 
CAROTHERS, Sr., EARLE, T. 
Carothers & Co., Inc. 
CARROLL, JAMES 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
CARTWRIGHT, EDWIN O. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CARTWRIGHT, W. E. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CHANDLER, LEWIS 
Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
CHOATE, ALGIE K. 
Burt, Hamilton & Co., 
CLARK, ARTHUR J. 
Perkins & Co., Inc. 
CLARK, Jr., DICK 
Dallas Union Securities Company 
CLARK, JOHN 
Goodbody & Co. 
CLAYTON, HII, JOHN B, 
First National Bank 
CLIFTON, RAE M. 
Republic National Bank 
COBB, Jr., ROBERT H. 
R. H. Cobb & Company 
COLE, JOHN J. 


Inc. 


Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


(Associate ) 


Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
COOPER, GEORGE 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc 


CORNELL, Jr., JOHN B. 
Distributors Group, Inc. 
COTTER, W. R. 

W. R. Cotter & Company 
COWDREY, J. H. 
Merrill Lynch, 
CRESON, RB. P. 
Southwestern Securities Company 

CROMWELL, W, REX 
Cromwell & Co, 
CROSSLEY, E. LYNN 
City Auditor, City of Dallas 
CROSSON, CHARLES J. 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 
CROW, ARCHIBALD E. 

American Investment Securities, Inc 

Ft. Worth, Texas 


(Associate ) 






CROWE, CLARENCE E. 
MeCall, Parkhurst & Crowe 
CUTTER, FRED C. 
William N. Edwards & Co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
DAVIS, J. EDWARD 
Central Investment Company 
DAVIS, JAMES W. 
Davis & Company, Dallas 
DAVIS, JOHN S. 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
DAVISON, OLIVER E. 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
DEATON, FRED R. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
DEATON, Jr., FRED. R. 
Dallas Union Securities Co. 
DENNARD, R. E. 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
DENNING, STEVE 
Garrett and Company, Inc. 
DeSHONG, HAROLD E. 
Dal'as Rupe & Son, Inc. 
DICKEY, ERNEST E. 
R. J. Edwards, Inc. 
DICKSON, JACK H. 
First National Bank in Dallas 
DUDLEY. MORRIS A. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
DUNLAP, HUGH 
Gocdbody & Co. 
DUPREE, ROBERT P. 
Wm. N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
EDWARDS, SHERRILL E. 
Keith Reed & Company 
EDWARDS, WILLIAM N. 
William N. Edwards & Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
ELLIS, JOE W. 
First Southwest Company 
EPPLER, WILLIAM B. 
Epp-er, Guerin & Turner 
ESTES, B. H. 
R. J. Edwards, Inc. 
FERRIS, JOHN D. 
Ferris & Company 
FEUERBACHER, ALVIN L. 
Eppler, Guerin & Turner, 


FICKES, Jr., RALPH L. 


( Associate ) 


of T:xus 


Inc. 


The Columbian Securities Corp. of Texas 


FOSTER, ROBERT K. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


FRANKLIN, EDGAR W. 
Dittmar & Company 


FREEAR, LANDON A. 


William N. Edwards & Co.. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


GEARNER, GEORGE 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
GEORGEVITCH, D. I. 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
GILBERT, JR., ROBERT R. 
Sanders & Company 
GRAFF, JOSEPH C, 
Salomon Eros. & Hutzler 
GRANOWSKLE. DORIAN 
Dorian & Company 
GULKIN, DEAN 
bkypler, Guerin & Turner 
HAGBERG, MANLEY A. 
M. A. Hagberg & Co., 
HALL, ROBERT F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Inc. 


Inc. 


PAMILTON, JOHN M, 
Burt, Hamilto. & Co., Inc. 
Wise GaNn, WILLIAM 9». 
Burt, Hamilton & Co., Inc. 


LTARTMAN, MERRILL 

Gooidbody & Co. 
HATCHER, M. M. 

First National Bank in Dallas 
HAUSER, MYRON 

Ferkins & Co., Inc. 
HAWKINS, R. M. 

Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
LiLMMINGSON, GEORGE T. 

Centra] Investment Compuny of Texas 
HENDRICKS, CLARENCE R. 

William N. Edwards & Co., 
ILENDRIX, PHILIP L. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 
HENRY, LOUIS B. 

Henry, Seay & Black 
HILGER, A. SCANLAND 

Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 


HILGER, DERRY M. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 


HORTON, PAUL B. 
McCali, Parkhurst & Crowe 


HOUSTON, B. FRANKLIN 
Dallas Union Securities Company 


HUDSON, JOHN K. 
Hudson, Stayart & Co., 


HUDSON, ROBERT S. 
Hudson, Stayart & Co., 


HiUGUENIN, A, B. 
Dumas, Huguenin & Boothman 
(Associate) 
JACKSON, Jr., WILLIAM C. 
First Southwest Company 
JACKSON, WINTON A. 
First Southwest Company 


(Continued on page 48) 


Ft. Worth 


( Associate) 


Inc. 


Inc. 





Underwriters, Distributors and Dealers in Core 
porate, Municipal and Unlisted Securities 


SS. BARTH & Co. 


Established 1883 


Members: 


Los Angeles Stock Exchange e 


New York Stock Exchange e 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


San Francisco Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ NEW YORK 





PRIVATE WIRE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN ALL OFFICES 
Direct Leased Wires to: 
SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO., NEW YORK e SCHERCK, RICHTER CO., ST. LOUIS 





























Complete 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


~ 


} UNDERWRITERS f 


cease PRIVATE LEASED WIRE SYSTEM 


DEAN WITTER 
& Co. 


——— Members ~——_—— 





BROKERS IO 
as DEALERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 





New York Stock Exchange * San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange * Midwest Stock Exchange * American Stork Exchange 


Honolulu Stock Exchange * Chicago Board of Trade 


and other leading commodity exchanges 


—tE— Private leased radiotelegraph circuit to Honolulu 


SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK « CHICAGO « BOSTON « SEATTLE 
PORTLAND * HONOLULU * AND OTHER PACIFIC COAST CITIES 
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Verner H. Kraft, 




































JACQUES, JAMES F. 

First Southwest Company 
JAMES, Jr., JUDSON 8. 

Judson 8. James & Co. 
JILEK, EDWARD J. 

Municipal Securities Company 
JOHNSON, SAMUEL P. 

Southwestern Securities Company 
JONES, HERBERT M. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 
KAUMEYER, DANIEL C. 

Southwest Securities Company 
KEELER, D. ACHESON 

Lord, Abbett & Co. 
KEIL, MORRIS J. 

Schneider, Bernet & Hickman, Inc. 
KELLER, HENRY 

Henry Keller & Son, Fort Worth 
KELLY, ROSS 

R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
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Christopher, R. W. Pressprich & Co., New Y 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


€¢ : 


Dallas Security Dealers Association 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 
(Continued from page 47) 





KENT, GEORGE A. 


Perkins & Co., Inc. 
KIRK, PAUL 
First National Bank 


KLECKA, JOE E. 

First Southwest Company 
KLINE, WALTER 8. 

Garrett and Company, Inc. 


LASSETER, H. DAVID 
Lasseter & Company 

LESLEY, Jr., STUARD C. 
Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 


LEVENSON, ERVIN 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


LOBDELL, DAVID 
First National Bank in Dallas 


LOCKE, EUGENE M. 
Locke, Locke & Purnell (Associate) 


UNAUUAYQQYOU00GN00000000000 NESE 


Oscar F. Kraft & Co., Los Angeles; Jennie Lou Kraft, Los Angeles; 
ork; James G. Fraser, Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox, 
Los Angeles; Zora H. Fraser, Los Angeles 





| Wholesale and Retail Distributor 








YUkon 6-2332 







ANULAAULAOLLULULLT 


INSURANCE STOCKS + BANK STOCKS 
WEST COAST SECURITIES 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 


Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


+ 





© Teletype SF 1011 
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| 1900 RUSS BUILDING 
| Telephone EXbrook 2-7900 

















McANDREW & Co. 


| Incorporated 


| UNDERWRITERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


* SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
Bell Teletype SF 370 


TRADING MARKETS 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
| SECURITIES 


| Direct Private Wires to: 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Ine. 

Akin-Lambert Co., Ine. — Los Angeles 
Cruttenden & Co. 


- New York 


Chicago 



































William H. 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Robert D. Alexander, Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Company, New Orleans, La. 
X. Fazio, Joseph X. Fazio & Co., Beckley, W 





Thursday, 








LUCAS, B. W. 

Fort Worth National Bank, 

Fort Worth 
LYNE, III, LEWIS F. 

Mercantile National Bank of Dallas 
MADDEN, WM. L. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
MALONEY, THOMAS E. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
MANLEY, VINCENT J. 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 
MANNEY, IRVING 

Manney & Co. 
MANNING, W. K. 

Wood, Struthers & Co. 
MARGRAF, JOE 

Southwestern Securities Company 
MARTIN, J. T. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
MASON, A. J. 

Republic National 
MAYES, HARLAND 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
McADAMS, V. C. 

Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
McCALL, HOBBY H. 

McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe 
McCALL, JOHN D. 

McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe (Associate) 
McCLANE, JOHN S. 

Barron McCulloch & Company, 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
McCLURE, Jr., FRED L. 

Penick & McClure, Incorporated 
McCONNELL, HARRY N. 

Central Investment Company of Texas 
McCORMICK, JAMES C. 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Inc. 
McCULLEY, CLAYTON R. 

First Southwest Company 
McCULLOCH, BARRON 

Barron McCulloch & Company 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
McEWEN, HAROLD D. 

E. FPF. Hutton & Company 
McFARLAND, WILLIAM E., 

Central Investment Company of Texas 
McGINNIS, J. H. 

Republic National Bank 
McMAHON, FRANK B. 

Henry, Seay & Black 
McPHAIL, W. H. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
McPHERSON, W. PERRY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MEER, JULIAN M. 

Turner, White, Atwood, McLane & 

Francis (Associate) 
MILLER, FRANK 

Frank Miller & Co. 
MOORE, ADDISON P. 

Southern Brokerage Co. 
MOORE, MURRAY W. 

Murray W. Moore & Company 
MOORE, WILMER L. 

Garrett and Company 
MORRIS, JACK 

R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
MOSS, JACK G. 

The Columbian Securities Corp. of Texas 
MOUNTS, JACK 

Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
MUNGER, JACK R. 

Keith Reed & Company 
MURDOCH, B. R. 

Perkins & Co., Inc. 
MURPHY, R. P. 

First Nationa] Bank in Dallas 
NATHAN H. GERALD 

Salomon Bros & Hutzler 
NAZRO, ARTHUR P. 

The Parker Corporation 
NEIL, WILLIAM H. 

North American Securities Co. 
NICOUD, ROBERT 

Dallas Union Securities Company 
OBENCHAIN, THOMAS H. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 
OLIVAS, ALBERT 

Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
OLIVER, ALLEN L. 

Sanders & Company 
OLSMITH, EDWIN S8. 

Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 

OTTO, ED §S. 

Dallas Rupe & Son. Inc. 
OWENS, JAMES C. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 
PARKHURST, MILLARD 
McCall, Parkhurst & Crowe~ {Associate 


Bank (Associate) 


(Associate) 


(Associate) 





PAYNE, J. HOWARD 

Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
PAYNE, JACK 

Dallas Union Securities Compary 
PERKINS, Jr., JACK F. 

Perkins & Co., Inc. 
PIERCE, CHARLES C. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
RAUSCHER, JOHN H. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 


RAUSCHER, Jr., JOHN H. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 


REED, HARRY F. 
Perkins & Co., 


REED, KEITH B. 
Keith Reed & Company 


RELYEA, P. F. 
P. F. Relyea & Co. 


RIPPEY, T. A. 
Perkins & Co., Inc. 


ROBERTS, NICHOLAS F. 
Republic National Bank 


Inc. 


RODGERS, LEWIS F. 


Central Investment Company of Texas 


ROOKER, GEORGE S. 
Keith Reed & Company 
ROUNSAVILLE, GUS 
Carlson & Company 
RUPE, Jr., D. GORDON 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
SANBERG, GEORGE W. 
Garrett and Company 
SANDERS, Jr., JESSE A. 
Sanders & Co. 
SCHNEIDER, JULES E. 
Schneider, Bernet & Hickman, 
SCOTT, CHARLES 
Hugh Long & Co., Inc. 
SCOTT, RALPH E. 
First National Bank in Dallas 
SCOTT, WALTER R. 
Garrett and Company 
SEAY, WILLIAM H. 
Henry, Seay & Black 
SHARP, LUTHER 
R. A. Underwood & Co., 


Inc. 


Inc. 








“SHIP” 





PACIFIC COAST 
SECURITIES 


MORGAN @& CO. 


Members: Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


beverly hills °* 


us for TRADING MARKETS 
and 1NFORMATION 07 


634 SO. SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES 14° MA. 5-1611 
TELETYPE LA 146 


fullerton * corona del mar 








brokers 








trading markets 
underwriters 
distributors 


BRUSH, SLOCUMB & CO. INC. 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 


member BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SF70 

S F; ° oO wire systems 
an STanetse GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
Stock DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 


Exchange 








November 15, 1956 


; Joseph 
. Va.; Ethel Thompson, Boston; Bill Thompson, Carr & 
Thompson, Inc., Boston; John M. Bayne, Rotan, Mosle & Co., Houston. 












Convention Number 


SHEA, JOSEPH 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
SHELTON, LOCKETT 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 
SHIELDS, Jr., E. A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SHIELDS, J. J. 

SvuuusneSveraa Securities Company 
SHILG, J. ERVIN 

Garrett and Company 
SHIRKY, WILLIAM D. 

Southwestern Securities Company 
SHUMATE, GASTON A. 

Shumate & Company 
SIEGEL, BERT 

Southwestern Securities Company 
SITZENSTATTER, N. J. 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
SLEDGE, ROBERT 

Southwestern Securities Company 
SMALLWOOD, WILLIAM P. 

First Southwest Company 
SMITH, MARION L. 

Perkins & Co., Inc. 
SMITH, R. RB. 

Keith Reed & Company 
STANLEY, JAMES R. 

Keith Reed & Company 
STAYART, LOUIS \. 

Municipal Securities Co. 
STAYART, Jr., LOUIS W. 

Hudson, Stayart & Co., Inc. 
STEPHENS, JOHN D. 

First National Bank in Dallas 
STEPHENS, JOHN W. 

Perkins & Co., Inc. 
STEVENSON, O. ROY 

Fort Worth National Bank, 

Fort Worth 


STEWART, T. FRITZ 
Southwestern Securities Company 


STORIE, WILLIAM STEWART 
First Southwest Company 


TAYLOR, W. ALLEN 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


TEMPLE, ROBERT F. 
Southwestern Securities Company 


TEMPLE, T. D. 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 


“THOMAS, J. E. W. 
Keith Reed & Company 


THOMAS, RODERICK B. 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 


THOMAS, Jr., R. BRUCE 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 


THWEATT, JEAN E. 

Sanders & Company 
TITMAS, JOHN H. 

Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
TOMANEK, GERALD 

Mid-Texas Investment Company, I: 
TRIGGS, Jr., A. J. 

Henry, Seay & Black 
TUCKER, R. G. 

R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
TUCKER, W. ROY 

Dittmar & Company 
TURNER, JOHN W. 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
TURRELLA, FRANK 

Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 
TYSON, EARL A. 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner 
UNDERWOOD, Jr., ROBERT A. 

R. A Underwood & Co., Inc. 
UTLEY, PAUL 


VAUGHN, JACK 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
VINYARD, EUGENE D. 

Centra] Investment Company of Texas 
VON GLAHN, WALTER 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
WAGGENER, NELSON 

Walker, Austin & Waggener 
WALKER, Jr., THOMAS B. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
WALKER, WILLARD E. 

Walker, Austin & Waggener 
WARD, R. L. 

Dallas Union Securities Company 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
WASSALL, LEON 

Goodbody & Co. 


WATTS, O’HARA 
Goodbody & Co. 


WELL, I. H. 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 


WIGLEY, Jr., ROBERT 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


WILES, DEWEY 
Wiles and Company 


WILLIAMS, G. E. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
WILSON, JACK W. 

R. J. Edwards, Inc. 


WRIGHT, J. CARL 
Central Investment Company of Texas 


ZWASKA, L. G. 
R. J. Edwards, Inc. 








Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Leane 








BROAD TRADING COVERAGE 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


FEWEL @ CO. 


Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


BrANCH OFFICES: 
BAKERSFIELD * Costa Mesa * HEMET ° 
NortH Hottywoop * San Dieco °* VisTA 


ARCADIA ° Lone BEeAcu 


Direct Private Wire to 


Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc., New York 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Teletype LA 24 and 456 


153 South Spring St. 
TRinity 4191 























WE ARE 
INTERESTED IN 
YOUR SPECIAL 

SITUATIONS 
FOR RETAIL 


TRADING MARKETS 


IN » 
OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES 





Oscar J. Kraft & Co. 


530 WEST SIXTH STREET ~° LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


TELETYPE LA 675 
PHONE TRINITY 2529 





THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Bond Club of Denver 





Howard P. Carroll 





AL | 


Orville C. Neely 


George B. Fisher 


President: Howard P. Carroll, Carroll & Co. 
Vice-President: Orville C. Neely, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Beane, Inc. 


Secretary: Leon A. Lascor, The J. 


K. Mullen Investment Company. 


Treasurer; George B. Fisher, Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc. 
Directors: William W. Argall, Boettcher and Company; Gerald P. 
Peters, Jr., Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc.; Paul W. Gorham, 
Garrett, Bromfield & Co.; Glen B. Clark, Colorado State Bank. 
National Committeemen: John H. Alff, Amos C. Sudler & Co.; 
Roscoe Ayers, The J. K. Mullen Investment Company; Donald 
L. Patterson, Boettcher and Company; Robert L. Mitton, Rob- 
ert L. Mitton Investments; Bernard F. Kennedy, Bosworth, 


Sullivan & Company, Inc. 


Elected: December 8, 1955; Took Office: January 1, 1956; Term 


Expires: December 31, 1956. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Members located in Denver unless 
otherwise indicated) 

ADAMS, EUGENE 

The international Trust Co. 
ADAMS, FREDERIC A. 
ALFF, GEORGE H. 

Denver National Bank 
ALFF, JOHN H, 

Amos C, Sudier & Co. 
ALTMAN, EDWARD F. 

Stone, Moore & Co. 
ARGALL, WILLIAM H., 

Boettcher and Company 
ASHCRAFT, CLARENCE 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
AYERS, ROSCOE 

The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 
BACHAR, GARALD D. 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 
BAKER, DUDLEY F, 

Bosworth, Sullivan é& Co. 
BAKER, ROBERT R. 

Don A. Chapin Co., Fort Collins 
BARKER, FREDERICK F. 

Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 
BARWISE, NORMAN C. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BATCHELDER, HERMAN 

Amos C, Sudler & Co. 
BEASLEY, ANDREW C. 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 
BENWELL, OSWALD F. 

Mountain States Securities Corporation 
BERGER, WILLIAM M. B. 

Colorado National Bank 
BIRKENMAYER, JR., WILSON C, 

Birkenmayer & Co. 
BLICKENSDERFER, J. C. 

Boettcher and Company 
BORLAND, EUGENE W. 

Peters, Writer & Chistensen, Inc. 

Loveland, Colo. 
BOSWORTH, ARTHUR F. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
BOUCHER, ROBERT 

United American Life Co. 
BRERETON, WM. H. 

Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEWATER, ARTHUR 

Central Bank & Trust Company 
BROWN, A. W. 

American National Bank 
BROWN, DONALD F. 

Boettcher and Company 
BUCHENAU, HARRY E. 

Colorado National Bank 
BULKLEY, RALPH 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
BUXTON, WILFORD L, 

Cruttenden & Co. 
CAMP, RICHARD V. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CANNON, JIM 

Carroll & Co. 
CARROLL, EDWIN F., 

Carroll & Co. 


CARROLL, HOWARD 
Carroll & Co. 


CHAPIN, DON A. 

Don A. Chapin Co. 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
CHATLAIN, RUSSELL 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
CHRISTENSEN, E. W. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


CLARK, GLEN B. 
Colorado State Bank 


CLARK, PHILLIP J. 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


CLARKE, GEORGE P. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 








CLAYTON, ROBERT F. 








Harris, Upham & Co. 








CLENNON, ROBERT M. 
Carroll & Co. 

CODY, RAYMOND P. 
Colorado National Bank 


COHIG, JAMES G. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc. 


COLE, C. L. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 


COLLINS, LOWELL O. 
Founders Mutual Depositor Corp. 
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CONKLIN, W. A. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc. 
CONNELL, ROBERT J. 

Robert J. Connell, Inc. 
COPELAND, A. B. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
COUGHENOUR, JR., JOHN F. 

Walter & Company 
COUGHLIN, EDWARD B. 

Coughlin and Company 
COUGHLIN, WALTER J. 

Coughlin and Company 
COWSERT, BERNARD C. 

Boettcher and Company 
COXHEAD, J. WALLACE 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
COXHEAD, Jr., J. WALLACE 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
CRAWFORD, JOHN C. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
CRILEY, LAWRENCE 

Cruttenden & Co. 
CRIST, B. P. 

The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 
CURRIE, TREVOR 
DAVIS, GEORGE 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
DAVIS, JOSEPH 

Columbia Securities Company 

Incorporated 
DAVIS, NORMAN 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
DAWSON, Jr., CLYDE C. 

Dawson, Nagel, Sherman & Howard 
DECKER, MARTIN G. 

The United States National Bank of 

Denver 
DENNISON, FRANK 

Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
DISPENSE, PHILLIP 

Boettcher and Company 
DOLLAR, IVAN 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
DOOLITTLE, CHARLES 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
EDGAR, R. VERN 

Carroll & Co. 
FAIRCHILD, KENNETH kK. 

Boettcher and Company 
FAXON, THOMAS B. 

Dawson, Nagel, Sherman & Howard 
FEINBERG, WILLIAM B. 

Columbia Securities Company 

Incorporated 


FERRELL, DONALD R. 
Denver National Bank 


(Continued on page 50) 











Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
623 S. HOPE ST. + 





Underwriters and Distributors 


COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE OF THE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MARKET 


LESTER, RYONS & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


LOS ANGELES 17 + MADISON 5-7111 
CORNER WILSHIRE AND HOPE 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE LA 1565 and 1566 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT: PERSHING & CO. 


Claremont Corona del Mar Encino Glendale 
Hollywood Long Beach Pasadena Pomona 
Redlands Riverside San Diego Santa Ana Santa Monica 


American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 



































REVEL MILLER & CO. 


Founded 1926 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


Dealers — Distributors — Brokers 


650 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES 14 


Bell System Teletype LA 155 


Direct wires to 
Walter C. Gorey Co., San Francisco 
John C. Legg & Co., of Baltimore, New York 
































Walter J. Vicino, Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco; Lindy Vicino, San Francisco; 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


CM. 


FINANCIAL 


Collins Macrae, 


CHRONICLE 


Thursday, November 15, 1956 


Themas E. King, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Chicago; Dorothy King, Chicago; Anne Mason, Lynchburg, 


Va.; Walier G. Mason, Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va.; Lora Mason; Robert M. Topol, 


i ; k; Williz J. Candee, 
Wulff, Hansen & Co., San Francisco; Grace, Candee, New Yor illiam andee Greene and Company, New York; D’Vera Topol, New York 


Candee, Moser & Co., New York 


HEMENWAY, CHARLES E. LONGWELL, ELMER G. MEYER, C. FRED 


Bond Club of Peaver 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Continued from page 49) 


FISHER, GEORGE 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
FLOYD, CLAYTON O. 

First National Bank 
FLUGSTAD, WILSON P. 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Company 
FORSYTH, ALEXANDER 

Calvin Bullock, Ltd. 
FRALEY, ROGER G. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
FREEMAN, CARL 

Central Republic Company 
GARRISON, WILLIAM J. 

Denver National Bank 
GOODE, J. H. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
GREENBERG, GERALD M. 

Continental Investments, 
GREENE, RICHARD 

a; &. Hogle & Co. 
GREENLEE, LARRY 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
GRIFFIN, LYNNE 

2. Hogle & Co. 
HAAG, HAROLD 

Mountain States Securities Corporation 


Inc. 


HACKSTAFF, RICHARD A. 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


HAGGERTY, JOHN P. 


Mountain States Securities Corporation 


HALL, JOHN L. 

Mountain States Securities Corporation 
HALL, LE ROY O. 

Founders Mutual Depositor Corp. 
HAMMER, LLOYD 

Amos C. Sudler & Co. 
HANIFEN, EDWARD A. 

E. A. Hanifen and Company 
HANNON, HOWARD 

Stone, Moore & Company 
HARDEY, PAUL 

Amos C, Sudler & Co. 


HARRIS, GEORGE R. 
G. R. Harris & Co. 

HARTY, Jr., LLOYD 
Columbia Securities Company 
Incorporated 


HASSELGREN, OSCAR 
Colorado Grain Corporation 


HEISLER, CALVIN G. 
Boettcher and Company 


PACIFIC COAST 
MARKETS 


WULFF, HANSEN & CO. 


EST. 1931 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


COLLINS MACRAE, V.-P. 


COOKE FAULKNER 


JAMES D. HANSEN 
Private Wires to 


W. E. HUTTON & CO., N. Y. C. 
McMANUS & WALKER, N. Y. C. 


Boettcher and Company 
HENRI, JAMES B. 
J. B. Henri Co. 
HERMAN, STEWART L. 
Carroll & Co. 
HERSHNER, JOHN D. 
The United States National Bank 
of Denver 
HICKERSON, JR., ALLAN R. 
Walter & Company 
HILDT, THOMAS 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
HILL, DALE R. 
Dale R. Hill & Company, Pueblo, Colo. 
HILL, JAMES 
Boettcher and Company 
HIRTH, FRANK W. 
Boettcher and Company 
HUBER, HAROLD 
Hamilton Management Corporation 
HUEY, LEE A. 
L. A. Huey Co. 
HUGHES, MRS. ARLEEN W. 
E. W. Hughes & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
HUGHES, ROBERT W. 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 
HUNT, HARRY E, 
Founders Mutual Depositor Corp. 
INMAN, LARRY C, 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 
IRLON, WILBER H. 
The International Trust Co. 
IVEY, MAX 
Carroll & Co. 
JACKSON, Jr., WILLIAM S. 
Hamilton Management Corporation 
JEWELL, WAYNE 
Wayne Jewell, Inc. 
JOHNSON, Jr., HERBERT E. 
The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 
JOHNSON, ROBERT M. 
Dawson, Nagel, Sherman & Howard 
JOHNSTON, FLOY F. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
JONES, J. D. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
KANE, JOHN W. 
Boettcher and Company 
KANE, VERLYN J. 
Carroll & Co. 


KENNEDY, BERNARD F. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


Boettcher and Company 
MACART, LEON 
Macart-Jones & Co., Pueblo, Col. 
MacDONALD, RANALD H., III 
Colorado National Bank 


MANNIX, ROBERT D. 
Earl M. Scanian & Co. 


MARBLE, PRESTON M. 
Colorado Grain Exchange 
MARION, CHARLES 
Carroll & Co. 
MARSH, WILLARD H. 
U. S. National Bank 
MATLOCK, WOODFORD A. 
Broad Street Sales Corporation 
New York City 


MAYER, KARL L. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


McCABE, WILLIAM E. 
E. A. Hanifen & Co. 

McCONNELL, FRANK A. 
Boettcher and Company 


McCONNELL, FRANK T. 
Cruttenden & Co. 

McKINLEY, CARL D. 
Greeley, Col. 

MENK, MERLIN H. 
Allen Investment Company 
Boulder, Colo. 

METZNER, ARCH 
The United States National Bank 
of Denver 


International Trust Co. 
MITTON, ROBERT L. 

Robert L. Mitton Investments 
MOHAR, JOHN F. 

Carroll & Co. 
MOORE, III, HUDSON 

Bosworth, Sullivan and Company Inc. 
MYERS, J. HAROLD 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
NEELY, ORVILLE C. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
NELSON, ROBERT M. 

Carroll & Co. 
NEWMAN, ROBERT 

Newman & Co., Colorado Springs, Col. 
NORPOTH, BERN 

Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


OLIN, WALTER 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 


O’NEIL, T. DONALD 
Columbia Securities Company, 
Incorporated 

O’NEIL, WILLIAM 


Columbia Securities Company, 
Incorporated 


ORMSBEE, JACK 
Kirchner, Ormsbee & Wiesner 


OWENS, JOHN C. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


PARKER, EVERETT 





Telephone 
GArfield 1-8000 


HANNAFORD & TALBOT 


519 California St. 


SPECIALISTS 


Inactive Over-the-Counter 
Pacific Coast Securities 


@ San Francisco 4 


Teletype 
SF 231-234 


OTHER OFFICES 
Modesto Lodi 
Campbell 


KENNEDY, JOHN 

Mountain States Securities Corporatio, 
KIMMES, ARNOLD L. 

Columbia Securities 

Incorporated 
KING, NEIL 

First National Bank 
KIRCHNER, ROBERT M. 

Kirchner, Ormsbee & Wiesner 
KLINE, LEONARD 

Carroll & Co. 
“NIGHT, ROGER D. 

U. S. National Bank 
KONOPKA, BRUNO 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
KUGELER, HENRY A. 

Denver National Bank 
KULLGREN, ELWOOD M. 

Colorado State Bank 
LADET, L. M. 

L. M. Ladet & Co. 
LANGLEY, DONALD E. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
LASCOR, L. A. 

The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 
LAWRENCE, DAVID 

Boettcher and Company 
LAYTON, ROBERT 

The J. K. Mullen Inv. Co. 
LEFFERDINK, ALLEN J. 

Allen Investment Company, Boulder, Colo. 
LEOPOLD, ROBERT 
LINSCOTT, KENNETH E, 

Walston & Co., Inc. 


LINVILLE, LORENZO W. 
Stockton, Linville & Lewis 


LIPSEY, O. E. 
Allen Investment Company, 
| Boulder, Colo. 


‘ LLOYD. Jr... KENNETH 
Walston & Co., Inc 


Members N. Y. S. E. 


With direct and connecting wires 
to other trading centers 


Stockton 


Reno, Nevada 


Santa Rosa 

Ukiah 
Company 
REREAD A AAG MONRO RNR RE Sr aS BS 

















SHOPS SOHSOSOSHSSHSHHSSEOOOTEHHOHRSEHHOHHHHHHOH02H09T0CH00H0886 O88 O86 


Inc. 


PRIVATE WIRES TO: 


Asiel & Co. 
New York City 


mobert (0. 


MEMBE RB. INC. 


LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
Established 1921 


= 
yi: 
& 
McAndrew & Co., Inc., 


Henry F. Swift & Co., 


San Francisco Trading Markets in 


INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 
PACIFIC COAST UTILITIES 
AND INDUSTRIALS 
CALIFORNIA OIL STOCKS 
EASTERN & MIDWESTERN 
UTILITY, WATER AND NATURAL 
GAS SECURITIES 


0 GOH re 
“hed WZ Dlcenin C Cn. 


LOS ANGELES 
Phone Vandike 1071 


“se ee eereereereereeeeeeeeeseereeeeeeeee® 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPE 
LA 23 


SPECIALIZING IN THE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION OF SECURITIES 


639 SOUTH SPRING STREET « SUITE 510 





LOS ANGELES 14. CALIFORNIA 





TRINITY 7761 + TELETYPE LA 1534 


639 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
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Convention Number 


PATTERSON, DONALD L. SCHAEFER, F. W. 


Boettcher and Company American National Bank 
PEARSON, G. HAROLD SCHAUB, LOU ny 

Mountain States Securities Corporation Mountain States Securities Corporatio 
PENNY, R. GERALD SCHLENZIG, E. G. 

Carroll & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenn: & Beane 
PETERS, JR., GERALD P. SCHOLZ, CLARENCE R. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. Carroll & Go. 


PETERS, GERALD P. SCHROEDER, MELVIN F. 


Peters, Writer & Chrictensen, Inc SCOTT, JR., RICHARD M. 
PETTIBONE, Jr., C. ARTHUR FIF Management Cvurporation 
Earl M. Scanlan & Co. SEEMAN, GEORGE 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Ine 


PLEASANTS, AARON W. 
The International Trust Co. 


POWELL, JAMES 


SHELLEY, E. I. 
Shelley, Roberts & Co. 


Boettcher and Company SHIELDS, JOSEPH 
QUINN, ARTHUR Shelley, Roberts & Co. 
Quinn & Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. SHIRLEY, Jr., HENRY J. 
Boettcher and Company 


RAICHLE, JOSEPH L. 
Beetitcher and Comp2n) 
RALSTON, JOHN 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
RAMSEY, Jr., JOHN T. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 
REECE, VERNON T. 
Central Bank & Trust Compuny 
REFSNES, JOSEPH E. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co., Phoenix 
RICE, CHARLES J. 
Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 
ROBERTS, MALCOLM F 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 
ROBERTS, NEIL F. 
The United States 
of Denver 
ROBINSON, J. O. 
Allen Investment Company, Boulder, Colo. 
ROBINSON, RAYMOND L. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 
ROSEWARNE, PAUL D. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
SANDBERG, ROY 
Boettcher and Company 
SARGEANT. RAYMOND E. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
SAYRE, LESLIE L. 
Allen Investment Company, Boulder, Colo. 
SCADDING, FRED C. 
Columbia Securities Company, 
Incorporated 
SCANLAN, EARL M. 
Earl M. Scanlan & Co. 


SIGLER, THOMAS 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 
SIMPSON, BRYAN E. 

B. E. Simpson & Company 
SIPLE, H. W. 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
SLADE, RUSSELL 

Carroll & Co. 
SMITH, C. EATON 
SMITH, CHARLES F. 

FIF Management Corporation 
SMITH, F. TUPPER, JR. 

Carroll & Co. 
SODEN, B. J. 

The J. K. Mullen tnvestment Co. 
STANDISH, ROLAND D. 

Allen Investment Company, Boulder, Colo. 
STANLEY, WILLIAMS 

Bosworth, Sullivan and Company Inc. 
STEELE, E, E. 

Carroll & Co. 
STITT, CARL E. 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 
STONE, ERNEST E. 

Stone, Moore & Company 


SULLIVAN, JOHN J. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


SWAN, HENRY 
The United States National Bank of 
Denver 


SWEENEY, NEIL R. 
Carroll & Co. 


Inc. 


Ariz. 


National Bank 





Underwriters & Distributors of 


MUNICIPAL and CORPORATE 
SECURITIES 


STERNE, AGEE & LEACH 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 








Birmingham Montgomery 


Private Wires Between Offices 
Direct Private Wire to Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York 








Teele 


el 





CrowellWeedon & CO. 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


UNDERWRITERS » DISTRIBUTORS 
PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 


650 S. SPRING ST. » LOS ANGELES 14 * TRinity 0281 
TELETYPE LA 38 
Long Beach °* 


ON eel palo yee ef 


Pasadena °* San Diego * Laguna Beach 


J PAVWUVUePA sues sees sucess 


MMe Meee 











Serving Southern California since 1927 


Wagenseller € Durst, Inc. 


Investment Securities 


626 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 14 
TRinity 5761 - TELETYPE: LA 68—LA 35 


MEMBERS: 
LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE—KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK 
PASADENA REDLANDS CLAREMONT SANTA MONICA SAN DIEGO 
















THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


SWEET, WILLIAM 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc 


TALBOTT, J. L. 
G. R. Harris & Co. 


TALLMADGE, MYLES P. 
Tzullmadge & Tallinadge 


TALLMADGE, ROBERT C. 
Tallmadge & Tallmadge 


TETTEMFR, FRANK lt. 
The J. K. Mullen Investmeni 


THARP, HARRY 
King Merritt & Co. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM H. L. 
Mountain States Securities Corporaticn 


TICE, JACK 
Carroll & Co. 


TOWER, NORMAN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Teane 


TOWNE, ROBERT H. 
L. M. Ladet & Co. 


TRUGLIO, NICHOLAS F. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


TSCHUDI, FRANK 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


ULRICH, FRED C. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


VANDER VEER, Jr., GEORGE C. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


VAN DERVORT, R. G. 
Denver National Bank 


VERNER, OGDEN C. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


VINEY, F. Il. 
Herris, Upham & Co. 


WALSH, JOSEPH M. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


WALTER, FREDERICK D. 
Walter & Company 


WARDMAN, WM. E. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


WARNER, GEORGE A. 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


WARREN, CHARLES L. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WEAKLY, W. HOWARD 
Columbia Securities Company, 
Incorporated 


WELLER, HIRAM D. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


Co. 


WHITAKER, ROBERT C. 


WHITE, DONALD E. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


WHITE, DOUGLAS L. 
Founders Mutual Depositor Corp. 


WHITE, HERBERT P. 
Coughlin and Company 


WHITE, PAUL M. 
L. A. Huey & Co. 


WIESNER, ALFRED A. 
Kirchner, Ormsbee & Wiesner, Inc. 


WILLARD, E. WARREN 
Boettcher and Company 


WILSON, ROBERT W. 


WINTER, DALE H. 


Kirchner, Ormsbee & Wiesner, Inc. 


WOULFE, RICHARD 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


WRITER, GEORGE S. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


WRITER, HAROLD D. 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
YEANOS, CHRIS 

Walston & Co., Inc. 


YOUMANS, PAUL E. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


YOUNG, RALPH §S. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


YOUNG, WILLIAM A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 








Hendricks & 
Eastwood, Inc., Philadelphia 


William J. McCullen, 


Mountain States Securities Corporation 








Nashville Security Traders Association 





John R. Zeitler 


Kenneth B. Schoen iW. Peyton Evans 


President: Kenneth B. Schoen, J. C. Bradford & Co. 

Vice-President: N. Peyton Evans, Cuiberland Securities Corpo- 
ration. 

Seeretary-Treasurer: John R. Zeitler, Third National Bank. 

Governors: Gus G. Halliburton, Equitable Securities Corporation; 
Beverly W. Landstreet III, Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, 
Inc.; David W. Wiley, Jr., Wiley Bros., Inc. 

National Committeemen: C. Evan Davenport, Jack M. Bass & 
Company; William Nelson II, Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, 
Inc. ‘aa, 

Elected: December 16, 1955; Took Office: January 28, 1956; Term 
Expires: December 31, 1956. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


ARNING, ROBERT 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BARNES, MELVILLE M. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 
BASS, JACK M. 
Jack M. Bass & Company 
BASS, JR., JACK M. 
Jack M. Bass & Company 


BELL, WALTER E. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


BENEDICT, E. B. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


BERRY, WILLIAM I. 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


(Continued on page 52) 








R. L. COLBURN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


MEMBER 
SAN FRANCISCO MINING EXCHANGE 





527 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


EXBROOK 2-2580 
DOUGLAS 2-3173 


TELETYPE SF 712 


215 WEST 7TH STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 























DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE TO 


WILLIAM A. FULLER & CO. 


members: Midwest Stock Exchange 


209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


For fast and reliable service we solicit inquiries in unlisted 
Middle Western securities and Midwest Stock Exchange 
securities traded in Southern California. 


securities and 


STERN, FRANK, MEYER & FOX 


members: New York Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 
UNION BANK BUILDING e LOS ANGELES 14 e VANDIKE 2123 
direct private wire to New York—TWX—LA 271 
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SAM GREEN ROBERT M. GREEN 


(Trading Since 1917) 


PLEDGER & COMPANY, INC. 


Direct Wire to N. Y. Hanseatic Corp. 
120 Broadway, New York 


Mu 5231 
LA 382 Teletype 


210 W. 7th ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Nashville Security Traders Association 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 
(Continued from page 51) 


BURKHOLDER, H, FRANK 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


CLARK, HAROLD W. 


Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


CLAYTON, EVERETT M. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
DAVENPORT, C. EVAN 

Jack M. Bass & Company 
DAVIS, FRANK J. 

Wiley Bros., Inc. 
DOUGLAS, N. JAMES 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
EARLY, MORRIS 

Jack M. Bass & Company 
ELKINS, OVERTON C. 

Mid-South Securities Company 
EVANS, JESSE H. 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
EVANS, PEYTON 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
EVE, PAUL F. 

Paul Eve & Co. 


FARRAR, RUDOLPH S8. 
Temple Securities Corporation 





American Hospital Supply 
Big Horn Powder River 
Central Bank & Trust Co. 
Colorado Central Power Co. 
Colorado Interstate Gas 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Colorado Oil & Gas 
Consolidated Freightways 
Denver-Chicago Trucking 
Denver National Bank 
Denver Tramway Corporation 
Federal Uranium 

Frontier Refining Co. 
Golden Cycle Corp. 

Ideal Cement Company 

















Underwriters, Dealers 
Distributors in: 


Our 26th Year 


FINCH, NORMAN D. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
GIBSON, Jr., JO 

Webster & Gibson 
GREENWALT, BUFORD W. 

Wiley Bros., Inc. 
HALE, R. WALTER 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
HALLIBURTON, GUS G. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
HILL, ALBERT S8. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
HUTTON, JOE E, 

Equitable Securities 
KEITH, PORTER 

W. N. Estes & Company, Inc. 
KINGINS, MERVYN J. 

Jack M. Bass & Company 


KIRKPATRICK, Jr., EDWARD L. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
KIRTLAND, FRED K. 

Mid-South Secuirties Co. 
LANDSTREET, III, BEVERLY W. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


Corporation 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


John S. Barker, Lee Higginson Corporation, New York; Jeanne B. Barker; William W. Dorroh, 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., Los Angeles; Helen Dorroh, Los Angeles; 


Lincoln R. Ure, Jr., 
A. P. Kibbe & Co., Salt Lake City; Betty Ure, Salt Lake City 





We are interested in buying or selling the securities of: 


King Oil Co. 

Kinney Coastal Oil Co. 

Kutz Canon 

Lisbon Uranium 

Mid Continent Uranium 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Potash Company of America 
Sioux Oil Co. 

United States Borax & Chem. Co. 
United States National Bank 
Utco Uranium 

White Canyon Mining Corp. 
Wyoming Uranium 


Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg., Denver 2 DN 490 AMbherst 6-2416 





Primary Markets in Securities 
of the Rocky Mountain West 


Specialists Rocky Mountain Region Securities —_l 





Members of: 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
(ASSOCIATE) 


Municipal and corpora- 
tion bonds... Preferred 
and common stocks. 


Direct Private Wire 


+..to New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, 
Houston, and other im- 
portant trading centers. 











AnhiZONna 











660 - 17th ST., DENVER 2, COLORADO ® KEystone 4-6241 





BOSWORTH, SULLIVAN & CO. 


FINANCIAL 


LARKINS, 8S. J. 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
LAUPER, RUDOLPH 

First American National Bank 
LEDYARD, QUITMAN R. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
LUSKY, IRA L. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


MADDEN, BERT 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
MARTIN, RAY G. 

Temple Securities Corporation 
McDANIEL, EVERETT 

Jack M. Bass & Company 
McDANIEL, MATTHEW F. 

Webster & Gibson 
McLAUGHLIN, THOS. E. 

Wiley Bros., Inc. 
MITCHELL, Jr., T. H. 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
MITCHELL, Sr., T. H. 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
NELSON, ED. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick Inc. 
NELSON, FINIS L. 

First American National Bank 
NELSON, II, WILLIAM 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
NIELSEN, EINER 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
OLSEN, PALMER 

Jack M. Bass & Company 
PARKMAN, HENRY Ill 

Vance, Sanders & Company 
PAYNE, CARR 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
PETTEY, HERBERT 

Equitable Securities Corporation 


PILCHER, MATTHEW, B. 
Mid-South Securities Co. 


PORTER, ALEX. J. 
Mid-South Securities Co. 


SCHOEN, KENNTH B. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


SHARP, ALFRED D. 
Alfred D. Sharp & Company 


SHILLINGLAW, RICHARD P. 
Mid-South Securities Co. 


SIMPKINS, OTTO 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SMITH, H. LAIRD 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


SMITH, JR., McDOWELL 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


STEMPFEL, ROBERT S. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 





CHRONICLE 
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J LY j Z Bias tha ie Pe Gees, / 


S. Moseley & Co., Chicago; 


Hugh R. Schlicting, Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co., Seattle; Adrienne Schlicting, Seattle; James N. 
Russell, Gottron, Russell & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Rita Russell, Cleveland; Star Koerner, 
Fs Martha Koerner, 


Chicago 
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AFFILIATES 


4500 
MEMBERS 


Teletype DN 284 ° 





STEPHENSON, ENOCH B. 
Mid-South Securities Co. 


STERN, SOL 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
STEVENSON, ALEC B. 

Vance, Sanders & Company 


STORY, JOHN D. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


TEMPLE, THOMAS H. 
Temple Securities Corporation 


THOMAS, MARION F. 
W. N. Estes & Company, Inc. 


THOMAS, Jr., MARION F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


TUCKER, JAMES W. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


VOSS, Jr., RONALD 
Cumberland Securities Corporation 


WARD, JAMES C., 
Third National Bank 


WARTERFIELD, CHARLES W. 
First American National Bank 


WEBSTER, ROBERT C. 
Webster & Gibson 


WILEY, Jr., DAVID W. 
Wiley Bros., Inc. 


WILEY, Sr., DAVID W. 
Wiley Bros., Inc. 


WILLIAMS, J. L. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


WILSON, BUFORD G. 
Jack M. Bass & Company 


WOOD, Jr., LEWIS F. 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc 


ZEITLER, JOHN R. 
Third National Bank 





































3 Bes Speer pees 


MAIN 3-6156 


ALBUQUERQUE ° 


Caroll & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


DENVER CLUB BUILDING 


Underwriters and Distributors 


OiL AND MINING STOCKS 


_ oe 


Active Trading Markets 
ALL LOCAL SECURITIES of the 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 





DENVER, COLORADO 
TELETYPE DN 27 
BILLINGS 








‘K 
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C O G MINERALS CORPORATION 
KINNEY-COASTAL OIL COMPANY 
EMPIRE PETROLEUM COMPANY 
GREAT BASINS PETROLEUM CO. 


For Speculative Funds 

























We are interested in Oil and Mining 
Securities in the Denver Market Area. 
e 


TREVOR CURRIE 


Securities 


Guaranty Trust Bldg. KEystone 4-4870 
Denver 2, Colorado 
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Convention Number 


Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club 





Harold Robarts Chas. H. Steffens, Jr. 


Paui W. Gienn 





* 


C. L. Harrison Ill Arthur H. Richards Il 


President: Harold Roberts, John E. Joseph & Co. 


First Vice-President: Charles H. Steffens, Jr., Cincinnati Stock 
Exchange. 


Second Vice-President: Paul W. Glenn, W. D. Gradison & Co. 
Secretary: Charles L. Harrison III, Harrison & Company. 
Treasurer: Arthur H. Richards II, Field, Richards & Co. 


Trustees: The officers and Arthur W. Korte, C. H. Reiter & Co.:: 
Robert W. Reis, Seasongood & Mayer; Justin J. Stevenson, Jr., 
W. E. Hutton & Co.; Harry C. Vonderhaar, Westheimer and 
Company; Richard Wellinghoff, C. J. Devine & Co. 


National Committeemen: Harold Roberts, John E. Joseph & Co.; 
Charles L. Harrison III, Harrison & Company; Robert W. Reis, 
Seasongood & Mayer; James F. Moriarty, W. E. Hutton & Co.; 
John G. Heimerdinger, Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger. 


Alternates: Henry J. Arnold, Geo. Eustis & Co.; Lee R. Staib, 
Geo. Eustis & Co.; Clair S. Hall, Jr., Clair S. Hall & Company; 
Harry J. Hudepohl, Westheimer and Company. 


Elected: December, 1955; Took Office: January, 1956; Term Ex- 
pires: December, 1956. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


CONNERS, CHARLES F. 
Pohl & Co., Inc. 
CONNERS, Jr., CHARLES W. 
Pohl & Company, Inc. 
COOPER, STANLEY 
Stanley Cooper Co., Inc. 
COULSON, CHARLES G. 
L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., Inc. 
CRUM, JAMES F. 
The Samuel & Engler Company 
Columbus 
DAVIS, GILBERT A, 
Harrison & Company 
DEHNER, WALTER J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
DIETZ, RICHARD 
Lepper & Co. 
DiTTUS, HERBERT R. 
Fox, Reusch & Co. 
DOHRMANN, WILLIAM F. 
Harrison & Company 
DRYDEN, J. ALLISON 
Harrison & Company 
EBERHART, A. DRYDEN 
Eaton & Howard, Incorporated, Chicago 


(Members located in Cincinnati unless 
otherwise indicated) 

ALTER, T. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
ARMBRUST, JOHN J. 

Poh] & Company, 
ARNOLD, HENRY J. 

Geo. Eustis & Co. 
AUB, A. EDGAR 

A, E. Aub & Co. 
BARNARD, REGINALD 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
BARTH, WILLIAM L. 

The J. L. Barth Co. 
BECKER, FRED H. 

Field, Richards & Co. 
BENNETT, JEAN E, 

J. E. Bennett & Co., Inc. 
BERLAGE, WILLIAM T. 

Westheimer and Company 
BRINK, ROBERT 

The W. C. Thornburgh Co. 
BROWN, ROBERT J. 

Greene & Ladd, Middletown, O. 
BUSE, ROBERT O. 

Westheimer and Company 


Inc. 


Fenner & Beane 


EINHORN, WILLIAM 

BUTZ, CHARLES A. Einhorn & Co. 
Harrison & Company ELLIS, Jr., DAVID W. 

CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM A. Ellis & Co. 


Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 


CLANCEY, W. POWER 
W. P. Clancey & Co. 


ENGLER, HERMAN J. 
The Samuel & Engler Company, 
lumbus, O. 


Co- 
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| STONE, MOORE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ) 


817 17th STREET 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 


Teletype DN 580 














Telephone KEystone 4-2395 


Active Retail Outlets 


ERNEST E. STONE EDWARD F. ALTMAN 
HOWARD J. HANNON 
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EUSTIS, GEORGE 

Geo. Eustis & Co. 
FILDER, Jr., HARRY A. 

Einhorn & Co. 
FINNEY, H. ROSS 

Putnam Fund Distributors, 

Chicago 
FITZGERALD, LAWRENCE 5S. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
FOGEL, ROBERT 

Chas. A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 
FRIEDLANDER, ALFRED 

Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 
FROEHLICH, JOHN E. 

Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
FUERbBACHER, JOHN 

Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
GARRARD, W. PATRICK 

Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
GEIGER, RUSSELL 

Waddell & Reed, Inc. 
GERHARDT, FRANK E. 

J. E. Madigan & Co., Inc. 
GERTZMAN, SAM H. 

Westheimer and Company 
GESSING, LAWRENCE G. 

A. Lepper & Co. 
GLENN, PAUL W. 

W. D. Gradison & Co. 
GRADY, GEORGE T. 

Richard G. Howes & Co 
GRAHAM, GORDON M. 

Middendorf & Co. 
GREENE, HARRY T. 

Greene & Ladd, Dayton 
GREENE, JOHN B. _» 

Greene & Ladd, Dayton 
GRISCHY, CLIFFORD H. 

Field, Richards & Co. 
GUCKENBERGER. EDGAR F. 

L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., Inc. 
HALL, Jr., CLAIR S. 

Clair S. Hall & Company 
HAPPLEY, GEORGE R. 

C. H. Reiter & Co. 
HARRISON, III, CHARLES L, 

Harrison & Company 
HARRISON, E. WEBSTER 

Harrison & Company 
HEAD, Jr., HUGH 

Harrison & Company 
HEIMERDINGER, JOHN G. 

Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
HEIMERDINGER, JOHN M. 

Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
HICKEY, Jr., J. RAYMOND 

Fahey, Clark & Co. 
HIGBEE, DON M. 
HINSCH, CHAS. A. 

Chas. A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 
HIRSCHFELD, OSCAR W. 

Stranahan, Harris & Company 
HITZLER, JOHN G. 

Westheimer and Company 
HOEFINGHOFF, L. W. 

L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., 
HOEFINGHOFF, LEE W. 

L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., Inc. 
HOOD, PAUL 

Seasongood & Mayer 
HOWES, RICHARD 

Richard G. Howes & Co. 
HUDEPOHL, HARRY J. 

Westheimer and Company 
HUGHES, THOMAS J. 

Thomas J. Hughes & Co. 
HUTTON, Jr., JAMES M. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
HUTTON, Ill, JAMES M. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
ISPHORDING, ROBERT B. 

Doll & Isphording, Inc. 
JAMESON, ROBERT A. 

Pohl & Company, Inc. 
JOHNSON, MARK T. 

Breed & Harrison, Inc. 
JOHNSON, Jr., T. B. 

Breed & Harrison. Inc. 


JOHNSTON, CAMPBELL 8. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


JOSEPH, JOHN E, 
John E. Joseph & Co. 


KALER, GEORGE 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 


KATZ, ARTHUR V. 


Inc., 


Inc. 


Cincinnati Municipal Bond Corporation 


KEYS, RICHARD H. 
The Reserve Investment Company 


KORROS, FRED 
Westheimer and Company 


KORTE, ARTHUR W. 
C. H. Reiter & Co. 


LAUFERSWEILER, MAURICE H. 
Greene & Ladd, Dayton 


LENHOFF, MATTHEW 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


LEPPER, MILTON 
A. Lepper & Co. 


LOVELAND, FRANKLIN O. 
Harrison & Company 


LYNCH, FRANCIS J. 
Cincinnati Municipal Bond Corporation 


MADIGAN, JAMES E. 
Jd. E. Madigan & Co., Inc. 


MAHON, Jr., HOYT B. 
The First Cleveland Corp., Columpus 


McCLOY, C. JAMES 
Fahey, Clark & Co. 


McCUNE, CHARLES C. 


Cc. C. McCune & Company, Dayton, O. 


McKIE, STANLEY G. 
The Weil, Roth & Irving Co. 


MEYER, ROBERT R. 
Charles A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 


MIDDENDORF, WM. A. 
Middendorf & Co 


Fenner & Beane 
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MILLER, LLOYD 
A. Lepper é& Co. 


MORGAN, GEORGE C. V. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 


MORIARTY, JAMES F. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


MORLIDGE, III, JOHN B. 
‘Harrison & Company 


MUETHING, CARL A. 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinccr 


MURPHY, RUFUS W. 
The W. C. Thornburgh Co. 


NEUMARK, J. H. 
Middendorf & Co. 


O'BRIEN, HARRY C. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


O’BRIEN, Jr., HARRY 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


O’HARA, JOHN J. 
Seasongood & Mayer 


OLLIER, CLETUS H. 
narrison & Company 


OSWALD, GEORGE 
Smart, Clowes & Oswald, Inc. 


PEALE, CLIFFORD M. 
Wellington Fund 


PHILLIPS, GEORGE 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 


POOR, HENRY E. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


RANSICK, NEIL 
Chas. A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. 


REED, ROBERT L. 
Hill & Co. 


REIS, Jr. GORDON 
Seasongood & Mayer 


REIS, ROBERT W. 
Seasongood & Mayer 


REIS, THOMAS 
Seasongood & Mayer 


REITER, JACK L. 
Cc. H. Reiter & Co. 


REUSCH, CARL H. 
Fox, Reusch & Co. 


REYNOLDS, JOS, B. 
Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 


RICHARDS II, ARTHUR H. 
Field, Richards & Co. 


RICHARDS, CHARLES A. 
Field, Richards & Co. 


RIFE, ROY E, 
Bache & Co. 


RILEY, GEORGE C. 

Harrison & Company 
ROBERTS, HAROLD 

John E. Joseph & Co. 
ROSSBACH, KURT 

J. A. White & Company 
RUXTON, WILLIAM W. 

Bache & Co. 
SCHNEIDER, PHILIP 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
SCHIRMER, CARL 

Geo. Eustis & Co. 
SCHWARM, VIRGIL 

Schwarm and Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
SCHWARTZ, DANIEL D. 

W. D. Gradison & Co. 
SCHWINDT, PETER 

Seasongood & Mayer 
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PUGET SOUND PULP 
AND TIMBER CO. 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


High Grade Bleached 
Sulphite Pulp—Paperboard 
Industrial Alcohol 
Lignosite 




































































SHAFFER, EARL R. 
Charles A. Hinsch & Co., 


SHEPLER, LLOYD W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SIEGMAN, JACK C. 
Westheimer and Company 


SMALLEY, ROBERT 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SNYDER, CHAS. H. 
J. E. Bernett & Co., Inc. 


STAIB, LEE R. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 


STEFFENS, Jr., CHAS. H. 
The Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


STEVENSON, JR., JUSTIN J. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


TERRELL, CHESTER T. 
Bache & Co. 


THAYER, RICHARD 
Thayer, Woodward & Co. 
THORNBURGH, ROBERT W. 
The W. C. Thornburgh Co. 
THORNBURGH, WESLEY C. 
The W. C. Thornburgh Co. 
TOBIAS, CHARLES H. 
Westheimer and Company 
TOBIAS, JOHN E., 
Westheimer and Company, Cincinnat: 
TRITTON, THOMAS 
Harrison & Company 
VASEY, JOSEPH H. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 
VONDERHAAR, HARRY C. 
Westheimer and Company 
WALTON, Jr., ROBERT S. 
Greene & Ladd, Middletown, Ohio 
WANNER, LOUIS C. 
Seasongood & Mayer 
WEIL, JOSEPH B. 
Westheimer and Company 
WEINIG, DAVID 
Field, Richards & Co. 
WEISS, ROBERT 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 
WELLINGHOFF, RICHARD F. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
WESTHEIMER, ROBERT 
Westheimer and Company 
WHEELWRIGHT, RICHARD P. 
Ellis & Co. 
WHITE, J. AUSTIN 
J. A. White & Company 
WIDMANN, ALBERT C. 
Widmann & Company 
WILSON, JOHN D. 
Vance, Sanders & Co. 
WOODWARD, WARREN 
Thayer, Woodward & Co. 
WOODY, MARION H. 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
WORK, JOSEPH BR. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 
WORTH, WILLIAM P. 
Westheimer and Company 
ZIEGLER, ALLEN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Inc. 
















Security Traders Club of St. Louis 





E.R. Oldendorph 





Eugene T. Burns 


W. Jack Wickmann 


Kenneth J. Jansen 


tle 


Leo R. Clooney 


Elmer Jarrett 


President: Edward R. Oldendorph, Smith, Moore & Co. 


First Vice-President: W. Jack Wickmann, Stifel, Nicolaus & Com- 


pany, Incorporated. 


Second Vice-President: Leo R. Clooney, Reinholdt & Gardner. 


Third Vice-President: Eugene T. Burns, Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., 


Inc. 


Secretary: Kenneth J. Jansen, Edward D. Jones & Co. 


Treasurer: Elmer Jarrett, Newhard, Cook & Co. 
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; Primary Markets in. 
CONNECTICUT 
SECURITIES 





Inquiries Invited 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CoO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW HAVEN 
Telephone: MAin 4-0171 


New York: REctor 2-9377 


Hartford: JAckson 7-2669 


Teletype NH 194 








































Primary CONNECTICUT 


MARKETS for Dealers everywhere 


Industrial- Utility 
Insurance - Bank 
State & Municipal 
Securities 
v 


COBURN & MIDDLEBROOK, inc 





We particularly invite 
your inquiries in: 

ASSOCIATED SPRING 
CONN. LT. & POWER 
CONNECTICUT POWER 
EMHART MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD ELECT. LIGHT 
HARTFORD NAT’L BANK 
LANDERS F. & C. 
NEW BRITAIN MACHINE 
SOUTH’N NEW ENG. TEL. 
STANLEY WORKS 
TORRINGTON CoO. 
VEEDER-ROOT 











100 Trumbull Street, Hartford 1, Conn. 


Hartford Tel. JAckson 7-3261 


Bell Teletype HF 464 


N. Y. Tel. Digby 4-6713* 
Bosten Tel. HUbbard 2-3780* 


*Direct Hartford-New York-Boston *Phones 


NEW YORK 


New London, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Manchester, N. H. 


NEW HAVEN 





Norwich, Conn. 

Springfield, Mass. 
W. Wardsboro, Vt. 

Direct Wire to Troster, Singer & Co., New York 


PROVIDENCE 


Manchester, Conn. 


BOSTON 
Bristol, Conn. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Yarmouth, Me. 
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National Committeemen: Ralph C. Deppe, Edward D. Jones & Co.; 
Kenneth Kerr, A. G. Edwards & Sons; Richard H. Walsh, New- 
hard, Cook & Co.: Vincent C. Weber, Weber-Mitchell & Co. 


Alternates: Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner; Firmin D. 
Fusz, Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc.: John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nico- 


laus & Company, Incorporated; Herman J. 


Tegeler & Co. 


Elected: September 16, 1956: Took Office: October 17, 


Expires: October, 1957. 


Zinzer, Dempsey- 


1956; Term 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


ARNSTEIN, Jr., FREDEKIC A. 

Stix & Co. 
ASHER, SIDNEY IL. 

A. G. Edwards & Sons 
AYERS, C. T. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
BAKER, WILLIAM H. 

Boatmen’s National Bank ot! St 
BAKEWFLL, EDWARD 

Stix & Co. 
BARKLAGE, LOUIS 

I. M. Simon & Co. 
BARKAU, ELMER 

Taussig, Day & Co. Inc 
BAYER, JACK 

A. G. Edwards & Sons 
BEATTY, FLOYD 

A. G. Edwards & Sons 
BECKERS, WALTER A. 

Yates, Heitner & Woods 
BLAKE, WILLIAM J. 

A. G. Edwards & Sons 
BLEWER, CLARENCE F. 

Blewer, Glynn & Co. 
BOND, RAYMOND C. 

Bankers Bond & Securities Co. 
BOOGHER, LELAND 

Albert Theis & Sons Inc. 
BOSCHERT, DANIEL C. 

Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett. 


BRAMMAN, EDWARD 0. 
Bramman-Schmidt-Busch, Inc. 


BRECKENRIDGE, HUNTER 
McCourtney-Breckenridge & Co. 
BRENNAN, EMMET J. 
Brennan & Company 
BROCKMEYER, E. H. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
BROCKSMITH, H. L. 
Scherck, Richter Company 
BRONEMEIER, JOSEPH 
Scherck, Richter Company 
BUNN, JOHN W. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporatea 
BURNS, EUGENE T. 
Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., 
BURTCH, BURDICK V. 
Henry, Franc & Co. 
BYRNE, R. EMMET 
Scherck, Richter Company 
CADLE, CHESTEK J, 
Cruttenden & Co. 


CARLTON, JAMES J. 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


CLOONEY, LEO R. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 


CREELY, WALTER J. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


CUMMINGS, JOHN P. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


DARMSTATTER, E, W. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 


DAVIS, CHARLES P. 
Slayton & Company, Inc 


Fenner & Beane 


Louis 


Inc. 


DEMPSEY, DUMONT G. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


DEPPE, RALPH 

Edward D. Jones & Co. 
DOWDALL, WM. F. 

Wm. F. Dowdall & Co 
DRUMMOND, KENNETH 

Calvin Bullock 
ESSERT, EARL H. 

Midwest Stock Exchange 
FARROW, FRED F. 

Albert Theis & Sons, Inc. 
FELSTEIN, SAM 

A. G. Edwards & Sons 
FISCHER, JOSEPH 8. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
FITES, VERNON 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
IFRANEY, FRANK V. 

Newhard, Cook & Co. 


FUSZ, Jr.. FIRMIN D. 
Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc. 


GARDNER, FRED W. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 


GERSTUNG, WILLIAM B. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


GIGER, HAROLD 
Cruttenden & Co. 


GLASER, EDWIN 
Glaser, Vogel & Co. 
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GODBOLD, EARL 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 
GOODWIN, CHARLES 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 
GRAF, RUDOLPH 
G. H. Walker & Co. 
GUION, ROBERT Hl. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
GUMMERSBACH, ALBERT E. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
HAEUSSLER, WALTER C. 
Yates, Heitner & Woods ’ 
HAGENSIEKER, EARL 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
JIARRIS, IRWIN R. 
Scherck, Richter Company 
HARTNETT, WM. H 
Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 
HARVEY, JOSHUA A. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
HEITNER, NORMAN E. 
Yates. Heitner & Woods 
HiILLE, WILLIAM M. 
Metropolitan St. Louis Co. 
HIPPENMEYER, JERRY 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
HOCH, HAWORTH F. 
McCourtney-Breckenridge & Co. 
HONIG, THEODORE C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
HOPP, JOHN K. 
Taussig, Day & Co., Inc. 
HORNING, BERT H. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporited 
HUEBNER, CHARLES 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


JANSEN, KENNETH J. 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 


JARRETT, ELMER 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


JONES, EDWARD D. 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 


JORDAN, ROY W. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 





Telephone: STerling 3-3130 











FIF MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 


950 Broadway 


Denver 3, Colorado 
Principal Underwriter for 


Financial 
Industrial Fund 
Capital 
Accumulation Plan 





FIF Systematic (Monthly) 
Investment Plans 


(Opticnal with group life insurance) 


FULLY-PAID 
CUMULATIVE PLAN 


(Automatic Dividend Reinvestment) 


I would like to receive a 
Booklet-Prospectus about 
FIF Investment Plans. 


Name 


City 


State_ 


l | 
| ! 
l | 
l | 
| sects l 
| Address | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 








Firm Markets In | 
WASHINGTON SECURITIES | 


Direct Private Wire to 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 


our New York Correspondent 


ESTABLISHED 1920 


JOHNSTON, LEMON & Co. 


| MEMBERS 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


UNDERWRITERS - DISTRIBUTORS - DEALERS | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. | 


Bell Teletype: WA 28, WA 95 & WA 509 | | 
Branch Office: Alexandria, Va. ] 























Connecticut 
Securities .. 


872 MAIN STREET ® 


Telephone 
BRIDGEPORT EDison 5-5141 


are the basis of our long and pleasant relationship with brokers | 
and dealers throughout the country. We solicit your inquiries 


with confidence that our specialized experience will be helpful. 


GEORGE A. DOCKHAM, Vice President and Treasurer 
in charge of Trading and Sales. 


HINcKS Bros. & Co., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


FROM NEW YORK, CALL WHitehall 4-8221 





° | | 


BRIDGEPORT 3, CONN. 


Members 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


Teletype BPT 489 


























Convention Number 


Rex Merrick & Co., 


KAUFFMAN, JOHN R. 
KEANEY, FRANK X. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
KELLY, FRED S. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
KERR, KENNETH 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
KLEIN, ELMER B. 
Harvey, Klein & Co., Inc. 
LAMSON, GUY C. 
Scherck, Richter 
LAYTON, VINCENT 
Newhard, Cook & C2. 


LOTTMAN, CHAS. S. 
Kerwin, Fotheringham & Co., Inc. 


MAENDER, CLARENCE J. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


MATTHEW, DAVID 5S. 
White & Company 


MATTHEWS, ROBERT H. 
Scherck, Richter Company 


Company 


Frank Granat, Jr., Blanchett, Hinton & Jones, Inc., Seattle; June Grant; Everett W. Snyder, 
E. W. Snyder & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Elena Snyder, Syracuse, N. Y.; 


San Mateo, Calif.; Josephine Merrick 


MATYE, JOHN F. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
MAYFIELD, HARRY 
Scherck, Richter Company 
McKEE, LOGAN 
McLAUGHLIN, WILLIAM 
Scherck, Richter Company 
MEYER, EUGENE J. 
Municipal Bond Corp. 
MILLS, R. G. 
R. G. Mills & Company 
MITCHELL, THOMAS 
Weber-Mitchell & Co. 


MOBERLY, RALPH 
I. M. Simon & Co. 


MOREY, Jr., RICHARD 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


MORFELD, EDWARD B. 
Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 


MOSS, MORRIS 
Morfeld. Moss & Hartnett 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


Rex Merrick, 





San 





JOHNSON, LANE, 
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UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 


SPACE AND Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Georgia and South Carolina 


Municipal Bonds 


CORPORATE BONDS & STOCKS 
& LOCAL SECURITIES 


DPB PB DBP PPP LP PD PD LP 











ATLANTA SAVANNAH AUGUSTA 
BELL TELETYPES 
AT 182 SV 4016 AU 68 
UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


CORPORATE 
BONDS 


STOCKS 





COCA COLA COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK 


BOUGHT 


- SOLD 





CLEMENT A. EvANs & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


BELL TELETYPE AT 596 
AUGUSTA MACON 


Te... MU 88-1921 & L. D. 384 
SAVANNAH ORLANDO 


PRIVATE WIRE TO KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.. NEW YORK 
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NELSON, CLARENCE 

The Boatmen’s National Bank 

of St. Louis 

NEUWOEHNER, HIRAM 

White & Company 
NEWCOMB, LOWELL 

St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
NIEMOELLER, JOHN J. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporatea 
NORDMAN, JOHN 

Scherck, Richter Company 
O’BRIEN, JAMES 

Mercantile Trust Company 
O'CONNELL, HARRY 

Reinholdt & Gardner 
OLDENDORPH, EDWARD 

Smith, Moore & Co. 
PATKE, JAMES B. 

Smith, Moore & Co. 
PAULI, ROBERT A. 

Scherck, Richter Company 
PELTASON, CHARLES M. 

Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 
PELTASON, PAUL E. 

Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 
PETERSON, Jr., JOSEPH 

Hill Brothers 
PITT, Jr., ROY 

Scherck, Richter Company 
POPPER, ELVIN K. 

I. M. Simon & Co. 
REDDEN, TARLETON 

Yates, Heitner & Woods 
REDMAN, W. G. 

A. G. Edwards & Sons 
REESE, EUGENE 

Newhard, Cook & Co. 
REIMAN, WM. L. 

Edward D. Jones & Co. 
REIMER, IRVIN E. 

G. H. Walker & Co. 
RICHTER, HENRY J. 

Scherck, Richter Company 
ROACH, HERBERT M. 

Yates, Heitner & Woods 
ROBINSON, SPENCER H. 

Hill Brothers 
RUEDIGER, WARREN 

Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
SANDERS. DONALD H. 

Edwin C. Sanders & Co. 
SCHERCK, GORDON 

Scherck, Richter Company 
SCHERCK, Jr., GORDON 

Scherck, Richter Company 
SCHIRP, GREGORY J. 

Taussig, Day & Co., Inc. 
SCHLUETER. B. L. 

Newhard, Cook & Co. 
SCHMELZLE, ALBERT M. 

Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc. 
SCHMELZLE, RICHARD A. 

Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc. 
SEGASTURE, JAMES 

Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc 
SENTURIA, EDWARD 

Newhard, Cook & Co. 
SHAPIRO, SUMNER 

Yates, Heitner & Woods 
SLAYTON, HOVEY E. 

Slayton & Company, Inc. 
SMITH, ELMER C. 

U. S. Savings Bond Division 

Federal Reserve Bank 
SORY, GEORGE 

Moody’s Investors 
STAY, WALTER A. 

R. G. Mills & Company 
STEELE, DON 

Semple, Jacobs & Co., 
STEIN, ELLIOT 8, 

Scherck, Richter Company 
STUEBE, EDWARD 

Newhard, Cook & Co. 
TAUSSIG, WILLIAM H. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
TAYLOR, MEL M. 

Semple, Jacobs & Co., Inc 


TEGELER, JEROME F. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 


TENENBAUM, HARRY 
Peltason, Tenenbaum Co 


rHELS, II, ALBERT 
Albert Theis & Sons, Inc 


Louis 


Service 


Inc 


Fenner & Beane 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 





Firmin D. Fusz, Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc., St. Louis; 
Troster, Singer & Co., New York; Ruth Filkins, 


Company, Ohio; 


Cincinnati, 


THOMAS, JOHN R. 
Blair & Co., Incorporated 


VOGEL, LEONARD 
Glaser, Vogel & Co. 


WALSH, RICHARD H. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


WALSH, ROBERT A. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
WEBB, FRANK X. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
WEBER, VINCENT C. 
Weber-Mitchell & Co. 
WEINRICH, JOSEPH 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
WHITE, EDWARD A. 
White & Company 


WHITE, F. HOWARD 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


New York; Harry J. Hudepchl, 


% ER fe 
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ee 
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Kate Fusz, St. Louis; 


Betty Hudepohl, Cincinnati 


WHITE, Jr., JULIAN 
White & Company 


WHITEHEAD, KENNETH 
I. A. Simon & Co. 


WICKMANN, W. JACK 





Walter L. Filkins, 
Westheimer and 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 


WILLER, ERNEST D. 
The Boatmen’s National 
Louis 
WUEST, HARRY J. 
Blewer, Glynn & Co. 
YATES, Jr., JAMES A. 
Yates, Heitner & Woods 
ZAEGEL, JOHN F. 
Yates. Hceitner & Woods 
ZAMEN, ROBERT 
Sempte, Jacobs & Co. Inc. 
ZINZER, HERMAN J. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


Bank of S?* 














ATLANTA, GA. 
LD-159 AT-187 











We Cover The Southeast! 


Check with us on 
Southern and General Market 


Securities 


bowls & Co 


Members New York Stock Exchange and 
Other National Exchanges 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BO 9-9227 NY 1-2370 















































UNDERWRITERS 


Barnett Nat. Bank Bidg. 

Jacksonville 1, Florida 

L. D. 47; Elgin 3-8621 
Bell Teletype JK 181 





DISTRIBUTORS 


OUR TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Southern & Genera! Market 
Municipal Securities 


Specializing in Florida Issues 


UNLISTED CORPORATE ISSUES 
ALL LOCAL SECURITIES 











PIERCE, CARRISON, 




















WULBERN, INC. 





























































James B, Dean 


President: 
Vice-President: 


Secretary-Treasurer: 


(Members located in Atlanta unless 


ADAMS, EDWARD R. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
ALBRIGHT Jr., 

Interstate Securities Corporation 
ALLEN, G,. LEONARD 

French & Crawford, Inc. 
ALLEN, ROSS G. 

Southern Securities Corp. 
ARMSBY, JOHN W. 

Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
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Georgia Security Dealers Association 








Edward R. Adams 


Justus C. Martin, Jr. 


B. Dean, J. W. Tindall & Company. 
Justus C. Martin, Jr., 


James 
Company, Inc. 


Company, Inc. 


Executive Committee: Robert E. Lee, Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner; 
W. Hugh Blackwood, Citizens & Southern National Bank; Frank 
E. Taylor, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta; Frank A. Chisholm, 


Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc., Savannah. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


AUSTIN, J. HOLLIS 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 
BAGGERLY, EARL W., Jr. 
French & Crawford, Inc. 


—" 
The i Company 


BANKS, CARROLL E. 
French & Crawford, Inc. 


BANKS, Jr., DONALD 
Courts & Co, 


BARRETT, JULIAN N. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


otherwise indicated) 


EDWARD A. 


Robert E. Lee 


The Robinson-Humphrey 


Edward R. Adams, Clement A. Evans & 






















BAUMGARTNER, DOWNING & CO. 


Members 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


* * * * 


Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Telephones: Baltimore—PLaza 2-4911 New York—HAnover 2-0310 
Teletype—BA-599 



























TRADING MARKETS 
IN SECURITIES OF 


FLORIDA 


Direct and Connecting Wires to 
John C. Legg & Co., Baltimore and New York 
French & Crawford, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Clisby & Co., Macon, Ga. 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Birmingham Louis C. McClure & Co., Tampa 
Revel Miller & Co., Los Angeles Walter C. Gorey Co., San Francisco 
Sellers, Doe & Bonham, Montgomery 


Beil & Hough, Inc. 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


350 First Avenue North, St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 
Telephone 5-4601 Teletype ST PBG 82094 




























BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1924 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 





LEEDY, WHEELER & ALLEMAN 


Incorporated 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


BELL TELETYPE OR 84010 TELEPHONE 2-5161 


























BARROW, Jr.. CRAIG 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc 
Savannah 
BASTIN, ALFRED 
Trust Company of Georgia 
BEAVERS, J. KARY 
Trust Company of Georgia 
BEESON, JAMES T. 
Clement A. Evans 
Augusta 
BLACK, Jr., H. GRADY 
The Robinson-Humphrey Co. 
BLACKSTOCK, JERRY G. 
Interstate Securities Corporation 
BLACKSTONE, LESTER J. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
BLACKWOOD, Jr., W. HUGH 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank 
BLANCHARD, SCOTT D. 
Goodbody & Co. 
BOOTH, Jr., HENRY O. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 
BOUNDS, JAMES W. 
Courts & Co. 
BOYD, Jr., D. HUDSON 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Augusta 
3RADLEY, THOMAS J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Savannah 
LRANNAN, SAM T. 
Interstate Securities Corporation 
BRAY, ROBERT M. 
Trust Company of Georgia 
3RAYSHAW, DONALD B. 
Lord, Abbett & Co. 
BROADWELL, WILLIAM F. 
Courts & Co. 
BROCK, HENRY F. 
Goodbody & Co. 
BROOKE, BYRON 
Byron Erooke & Co. 
BROOME, Jr., STOCKTON 
Stockton Broome & Co. 
BROWN, ARRY L. 
Pruett and Company, Inc. 
BROWN, JOSEPH E. 
Courts & Co. 
BROYLES, NOBRIS ARNOLD 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
BROYLES, Jr., NORRIS ARNOLD 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
BRUCKNER, JACK L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Augusta 
BRUMBACH, WILLIAM H. 
Pruett and Company, Inc. 
BRYANT, EVERETT C. 
Courts & Co., Newnan 
BRYANT, FRED M. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 
BUDD, Jr,, JAMES 8. 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank 
BUDD, TOWNSHEND 
R. 8S. Dickson & Co. 
BURT, FRANK 
Byron Brooke & Company 
CALLAWAY, THOS. 
Interstate Securities ‘Corporation 
CANDLER, C. HOWARD, III 
Courts & Co. 
CARTER, Jr., HUGH D. 
Courts’ & Co. 
CHESNOUT, J. D. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 
CHISHOLM, FRANK 4A. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
CLARKE, HAGOOD 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
CLARKE, HARRISON 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
CLARY, KENNETH 
Blair & Co., Incorporated 
CLAY, Jr., RYBURN G. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
CLISBY, JOSEPH Rk. 
Clisby & Co., Macon 
COLLINS, CHARLES THOMAS 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 
COOLEDGE, NORMAN A. 
Courts & Co. 
COOPER, HOMER G. 
Courts & Co., Athens 
COOPER, WILLIAM F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


COURTS, MALON C. 
Courts’ & Co. 


COURTS, RICHARD W. 

Courts’ & Co. 
CRAWFORD, ALLEN 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 

Savannah 
CRAWFORD, Jr., ALLEN C. 

French & Crawford, Inc. 
CRAWFORD, Jr., CHAS. 

Courts & Co., Athens 
CRAWFORD, WILLIAM C. -: 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CROFT. Jr., EDWARD 5S. 

The Ropinson-Humphrey Company 
CROWLEY, CARL A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DAVIS, LLOYD 

Courts & Co. 
DEAN, JAMES B. 

J. W. Tindall & Co. 


DENNY, RICHARD A. 
Courts & Co. 


DICK, Jr.. JACKSON P. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


DREW, J. OLIN 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


DULANEY, LANDON C. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


DURRETT, J. FRAZER 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 


EISENBERG, MILTON F. 
Clement A, Evans & Company, Inc., 
Savannah 


& Company, Inc. 


Fenner & Beanc, 





Thursday 


, November 15, 1956 


HARRIS, LEONARD T. 
French & Crawford, Inc. 

HARRIS, RICHARD 
Courts & Co. 


ELLIS, J. B. 
Courts & Co. 


EVANS, CLEMENT A. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, lic 


FARGASON, STEVE W. HAY, Jr., WALTER S. 
Norris & Hirschberg, Inc. Goodbody & Co. 
FELKER, RICHARD BR. HAYS, Jr., WM. G. 


Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
HEAD, DIXON R. 
HIENRY, FRANK J. 
Courts & Co. 
HILL, CARL 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
HINDSMAN, Jr., D. W. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
HIRSHBERG, JULIAN RB. 
Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
HOFFMAN. CULLEN J. 
Hoffman-Walker Company, 
HOPKINS, W. CABELL 
Cabell Hopkins & Co., 
HOWELL, Jr., CLARK 
Trust Company of Georgia 
HUGER, WM. E. 
Courts & Co. 
= JI.G 


The Robinson, Humphrey Company, In 
FLEMING, Jr., STROTHER C. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
FLEMING, WILLIAM 5S. 

Courts & Co., Albany, Ga 
FONVILLE, PERCY G. 

Goodbody & Co 
FORD, ADRIAN C. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
FRENCH, J. McCREA 

French & Crawford, Inc. 
FROST, JAY D. 

. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 

FULWILER, WM. H. 

Courts & Co. 
FUNSTEN, JAS. C. 

Johnson, Lane, Space 
GASTON, ERSKINE 

French & Crawford, Inc. 
GAY, Jr., EDWARD 

Courts & Co. 
GLENN, JACK 

Citizens and Southern National Bank 
GODSHALL, R. ELLIS 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
GOULD, WM. H. R. 


Columbus 


Columbus 


& Co., Inc 


rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
sal ¥i STOCKTON 

Courts & Co. 
HUNERKOPF, CLOVIS 

Trust Company of Georgia 


JACOBS, BOGER M. 
Interstate Securities Corporation 


Courts & Co. JELKS, FREEMAN N. 
GOW, WM. F. Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Courts & Co. Savannah 
GRADY, HENRY W. JELKS, Jr., FREEMAN N. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., 
Savannah 
GRIFFIN, RANDOLPH P. 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner JOHNSON, DAVID T. 
Johnson, Lane, Space *& Co., Inc., 
GRIGGS, Jr., JAMES R. 


Savannah 
Thomson & McKinnon, La Grange JOHNSON, GARNER 0. 
GROVES, RICHARD 


French & Crawford, Inc. 
Hugh W. Long and Company, Inc. 


JOHNSON, HARRY Hi. 
HAINES, C. WALDO Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
French & Crawford, Inc., 


JOHNSON, THOMAS M. 
HANNER, RICHARD E. Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 


Savannah 
HARRIS, J. RALPH JOHNSTONE, RAY W. 
Goodbody & Co. 


J. W. Tindall & Co. 





ALEX. BROWN & SONS 


Established 1800 


Members New York and Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchanges 
Members American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE 
Washington 
Winston-Salem 


New York 


BROKERS AND DEALERS 


Municipal and General Market Bonds 
Baltimore Bank Stocks and Local Securities 








BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


Government - Municipal - Corporate 
Securities 


Dealers — Underwriters — Brokers 


JOHN C. LEGG & CON MPANY 


Established 1899 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


Direct Wires to 2 
F. S. Moseley & Co., New York Gregory & Sons, New York 
Revel Miller & Co., Los Angeles Walter C. Gorey Co., San Francisco 
French & Crawford, Inc., lame. Ga. Louis C. McClure & Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Beil & Hough, St. Petersburg, Fla. Sellers, Doe & Bonham, Montgomery, Ala. 

Odess, Martin & Sere, Inc., Birmingham and Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Clisby & Company, Macon, Ga 
Jones, Kreeger & Hewitt, Washington, D. C. and Lake Wales, Fla. 
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MEAD, MILLER & Co. 


—Members— 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 





* 
Active Markets in Local Issues 


* 


Direct Private Wire to New York Correspondent 
CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 


Charles & Chase Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Telephones: Baltimore — LExington 9-0210 New York — WHitehall 3-4000 
Bell Teletype — BA 270 
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Convention Number 


Wayne R. Benzing, Granbery, Marache & Co., New York; Caryl Feldman, New York; Albert W. 
Feldman, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York; Eda Saltzman, New York; David Saltzman, 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


tins & } Saltzman, New York City 


JOLLEY, LEX 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 
JONES, GUY R. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
KABLE, JOHN R. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
KEY, R. C. 

La Grange, Ga. 
KILPATRICK, Jr., ANDREW J. 

Augusta 
KISER, MARION 

Courts & Co. 
KLINE, Jr., A. CYLER 

French & Crawford, Inc. 
KNELLER, GEORGE C. 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Savannah 
KNOX, WILLIAM S. 

Wellington Fund, Inc. 
KONTZ, JOHN T. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
KUHLMAN, ALFRED D. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 
LAMB, RICHARD M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
LANDER, COY R. 

Pruett and Company, Inc. 
LATTIMORE, HARRY W. 

Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co. Inc,, 
LAY, JOSEPH E. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 


LeCLAIR, WM. F. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


Inc. 


Savannah 


Inc. 


LEE E. 
Wratt, Neal & Waggoner 


LESSER, NORMAN 
Trust Company of Georgia 


LEWIS soe ae Ww. 
Courts & Co. 


LINDSEY, EDWARD H. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, 
LUTTRELL, W. B. 

Columbus 
LUTTRELL, Jr., W. R. 

W. R. Luttrell, Columbus 
MADDOX, JOSEPH J. 

Lord, Abbett & Co. 
MADEIRA, A. F. 

Waddell & Reed, Inc. 
MALLORY, JR., WALDO W. 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co. 


MANNERS, PAUL E. 
First National Bank 


MARTIN, Jr., JUSTUS C. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 


MARTIN, ROBERT I. 
Norris & Hirschberg, Inc. 


MASON, JAMES 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., 
Augusta 


MATHEWS, Jr., ROBERT C. 
Trust Company of Georgia 


MATTHEWS, (Mrs.) JIMMIE NELL §S., 
Clisby & Co., Macon 


*., 


Inc. 


Inc. 








FIDELITY BUILDING 
Telephone: 





C. T. WILLIAMS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


United States Government and Municipal Bonds 
Railroad, Public Utility and Industrial Issues 


PLaza 2-2484 — Bell Teletype: BA 499 
Private Telephones to New York and Philadelphia 


Branch Office — Grymes Bldg., Easton, Md. 
Bell Teletype—ESTN 


BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


MD 264 

















Redwood & South Sts. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
MU 5-7600 





ROBERT GARRETT & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


“Build for the Future by Investing in America” 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1919 


Private Wire Between Baltimore and New York Offices 








Pie 


MATTHEWS, ROBERT L. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
McCLELLAND, JOHN E. 

J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
McCLELLAN, Jr., ROWLAND 

Trust Company of Georgia 
McCORD, Jr., JOSEPH A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
McDUFFIE, Jr., PHIL C. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
McGAUGHY, PAUL W. 

Equitable Securities Corp. 
McNAIR, a 8. 

Courts & Co. 
McNEEL, JR., EUGENE E. 

J. W. Tindall & Co. 


McRAE, D. FINLAY 
Blair & Co., Incorporated 


McWHORTER, FONVILLE 

Courts & Co. 
MEADOWS, CARL L. 

Varnedoe Chisholm & Co., 
MEANS, JAMES W. 

Courts & Co. 
MENDE, GEORGE 

First National Bank 
MEWBORN, JOHN PAUL 

Byron Brooke & Company 
MILHOUS, JAMES F. 

First National Bank 
MILLER, PHILIP L. 

Miller Securities Corporation 
MILSTEAD, ANDREW J. 

Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MONK, GEORGE W 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
MOORE, III, MAURICE J. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
MORRIS, JACK C. 

Norris & Hirshberg Inc. 
MORRIS, JOSEPH L. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
MURPHY, KING 

King Murphy & Co., 
MURPHY, Jr.. N. BARNARD 

Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
MYERS, FRANK J. 

J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
NEAL, J. ROBERT 

Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
NEWTON, ILI, CHARLES E. 

Courts & Co., Macon 
NICHOLS, JR., ROBERT E. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, 
i a SON, Jr., GEORGE A. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
NORVELL, J. FLEMING 

Clement A. Evans & Company, 

Augusta 
NUNNALLY, McKEE 

Courts & Co. 
OBERRY, GEORGE G. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


OGLESBY, LAMAR 


Savannah 


Decatur 


Inc. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


PAULSEN, GROVER C. 


Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 

PEEPLES. FRANK 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., Macon 


PENDERGRAST, T. J. 
Courts & Co. 


PERKINSON, TOM G. 

French & Crawford, Inc. 
PHILYAW, CARLTON 

Courts & Co. 
POUND, JERE M. 

Spencer, Zimmerman, Pound & Co., 
POWELL, WILLIAM E. 

Miller Securities Corporation 
PRESTON, Jr., SAMUEL W. 

Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
PRUETT, CARL A. 

Pruett and Company, Inc. 
PRUETT, GERTRUDE M. (Mrs.) 

Pruett and Company, Inc. 


RAGSDALE, IRVIN T. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


RANKIN, Ill, J. ROBERT 
J. W. Tindall & Company 


REES, Ill, ARTHUR F. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


RFEVES, H. GRADY 
Courts & Co 


Inc 


Kay Brown, Fresno, Calif.; 


Inc., 


Peter W. Brochu, Allen & Company, New York City; Alex Brown, Bailey & Company, Fresno, Calif.; 
John J. Keenan, John J. Keenan & Co., Inc., Los Angeles; 


Josephine Keenan, Los Angeles 





REVSON, Jr., ALFRED F. 
Courts & Co. 
REYNOLDS, A. ZAHNER 
Courts & Co. 
REYNOLDS, JOHN C. 
Goodbody & Co. 
ROBERTS, BEN E. 
Courts & Co. 
ROBERTSON, Jr., A. WILLIS 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


ROBINSON, ROBY 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 


ROESEL, JOHN C. 
Pruett and Company, Inc. 


ROPER, CHARLES 
Pruett and Company, Inc. 


SAUNDERS, JACK H. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., 
Savannah 


SCHAINKER, CHAS. 
Courts & Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


SETTLE, J. FLEMING 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., 
oe & % ROYSTON R. 
. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
oni. DON F. 
Varnedoe Chisholm & Co., 
SHERWOOD, ROBERT E. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
SHOUN, MURRAY C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SIMKINS, ARTHUR B. 
Clement A, Evans & Company, 
Savannah 
SITES, CRAWFORD N. 
Courts & Co. 


SITES, FRANK B. 
Courts & Co. 


SLATTERY, JOSEPH 
Johnson, "Lane, Space & Co., 
Augusta 


Inc. 


Savannah 


Inc., 


Inc. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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W. Guvitts Your Inquiries 








Telephone: SAratoga 7-8400 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 











STEIN BROS.& BOYCE 


A Baltimore Institution since 1853 


6 South Calvert Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Teletype: BA 393 


| ____. OTHER OFFICES 
TOWSON, MD. 
PADUCAH. KY. 
| MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


and other leading exchanges 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
EASTON, MD. 




























Listed 


Representative: 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


Active Trading Markets 


Telephones: New York—CAnal 6-7162 
Bell System Teletype—BA 395 














BAKER, WATTS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Associate Members American Stock Exchange 


U. S. Government Bonds 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Public Authority and Revenue Bonds 
and Unlisted Stocks 


and Bonds 


in Local Securities 


CALVERT & REDWOOD STREETS 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Baltimore—MUlberry 5-2600 



































































Georgia Security Dealers Association 


—-— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Continued from page 57) 


SMITH, Jr., HERSHEL F. 

Johnson. Lane. Spuce & Co. Inc 
SMITH, SIDNEY M. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc 


SMITH, WALTER 
Courts & Co 

SMITH, WILEY J. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Cu., Iric 
Augusta 

SPACE, Jr., JULIAN A. 


Johnson, Lane, Space 
Savannah 


SPEAS, J. W. 
Norris & Hirshberg 


SPENCER, J. KYLE 


& Co., Inc 


Inc 


Spencer 
SPENCER, JOHN C. 

R. S. Dickson & Co., In 
STAFFORD, THOMAS H. 

J. C. Bradfora & C 
STAFFORD, W. A. 

Tillman-Whitaker C» Athen 


STANBURY, THOMAS IK. 


First National Lank 
STEADMAN, Jr., C. ELLIOTT 
Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 


STEINHAUER, R. EUGENE 

Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
STEWART, T. W. 

J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
STOCKS, FRANK 

Trust Company of Georgia 
SUMMERS, J. CHAPPELL 


Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 


American - 


Zimmerme2n, Pound & Co., Ine 


SWIFT, JOHN H. 
Cabell Hopkins & Co., Columbu 
TAYLOR, JR., FRANK E. 


Fulton National Bank 


THOMAS, RICHARD E. 
J. W. Tindall & Compan 
TILLMAN, THOMAS M. 
Tillman-Whitaker Co., 


TINDALL, JULIAN W. 
J. W. ‘lindall & Co 
TOMPKINS, HENRY B. 
The Robinson-Humpnrey 


TRAYWICK, HOWARD C. 
Interstate Securities Corporation 


UNDERWOOD, L. DEAN 
Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
VARDAMAN, O. C. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 
VARNEDOE, SAMUEL L. 
Varnedoe, Chishulm & Co., 
Savannah 
WAGGONER, T. REUBEN 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 


WALKER, A. CURTIS 
Hoffman-Walker Company, 


WALKER, HAROLD 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., 


WALKER, SAMUEL G. 

J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
WALL, Jr., JOHN H. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WALLACE, Jr., ROY W. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WALLS, JAMES WALLACE 


Athens 


Inc. 


Columbus 


mmc, 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


WATSON, THOMAS C. 
Pructt and Company, Inc. 


Marietta 


Company, Inc 
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WELCH, JACK 
Miller Securities Corporation 
WELLBORN, MARSHALL J. 
Courts & Co 
WEYMAN, GEORGE F. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
WHELCHEL, WILLIAM P. 
Courts & Co., Albany 
WHITAKER, JAMES L. 
Tilman-Whitaker Co., 
WHITE, MRS. MARIE O. 

J. W. Tindall & Company 
VWHITTINGTON, HENRY O. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc., Savann-h 
WHITTLESEY, GEORGE 58. 
Courts & Co., Albany 
WIEGAND, Jr., A. FRANK 
Courts & Co., Athens 
WIGHT, WENDELL B. 
Hoffman-Walker Wright Company, 
Albany 
WILKINSON, II, W. C. 
Courts & Co. 
WILLIAMS, JR., JOSEPH! fl. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
WILLIAMS, Jr., RALPH W. 
Courts & Co. 
WILLIAMSON, IL, JAMES J. 
Merriil Lynch, Pierce, i vines 
WILLIS, EUGENE F. 
J. W. Tindal) & Cn 
WILLIS EPRANCIS D 
Merrit] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WISE, Jr., LAMAR M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WOOD, ALLEN W. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WOOLFOLK, JOHN C. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


WRAY, CHARLES 
Fulton National Bank 


YEARLEY, IV, ALEXANDER 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 
ZIMMERMAN, WILLIAM H. 


Spencer, Zimmerman, Pound & Co., Inc. 
Columbus 


Athens 


& beane 


Continues Upward Climb... 








19,237 Shareowners 


are benefiting from a record breaking 9 months 


American-Marietta joined the nation’s top ten group of 


cement producers through its recent acquisition of Dragon 
Cement Company. The Nine Months Report contains in- 
formation about A-M’s diversified product lines and its 


participation in the national road building program. 


FREE Copy of Report 
Sent on Request. 
Write Dept. 11 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


101 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








Revelations in Progress Through Modern Research 


PAINTS + RESINS +» CHEMICALS + METAL POWDERS » HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS ; BUILDING MATERIALS 








Thursday, November 15, 


Cieveiand Security Traders Association 





Frederick M. Asbec« Daniel M. Hawkins Edmund J. Rung Joha P. McGinty 


President: Frederick M. Asbeck, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 

Vice-President: Daniel M. Hawkins, Hawkins & Co. 

Secretary: Edmund J. Rung, C. J. Devine & Co. 

Treasurer: John P. McGinty, McDonald & Company. 

Governors: Robert L. Erb, Green, Erb & Co., Inc.; Lawrence Cook, 
Lawrence Cook & Co.: John R. Donahue, Joseph, Mellen & 
Miller, Inc.; Stanley M. Eilers, Hornblower & Weeks: Ernest 
Lazin, Blyth & Co., Inc. 

National Committeemen: Daniel M. Hawkins, Hawkins & Co.:; 
Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co. 

Alternates: Michael C. Hardony, Ball, Burge & Kraus; Harry J. 
Gawne, Merrill, Turben & Co. 

Elected: November 25, 1955: Took Office: January 1, 1956; Term 
Expires: December 31, 1956. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


DOERGE, JACK O. 
Saunders, Stiver & Co 

DONAHUE, JOHN R. 
Joseph, Mellen & Miller, Li 

DOTTORE, RAYMOND C. 
Gottron, Russell & Co., 


(Members located in Cleveland unless 
otherwise indicated) 


ASBECK, FREDERICK M. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., 


BAKER, DAVID 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Merrill, Turben & Co. 
, DRNEK, JAMES J. 
BAXTER, JR.. CHARLES McGHEE Prescott & Co. 
Baxter, Williams & Co. DUDAS, JOHN P. 
BEADLING, WILLIAM E., Curtiss, House & Co. 
Beadling & Co., Youngstown EBLE, HOWARD J. 
BELLE, CLAUDE W. Gottron, Russell & Co., Inc. 


McDonald & Company 


BOCK, ROY E. 
Dodge Securities Corp. 


BUCHANAN. DONALD A. 


EHRHARDT, EDWIN F. 
The FPirst Cleveland Corp. 


EILERS, STANLEY M. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Curtiss, House & Co. ERB, ROBERT L. 
BURK, RICHARD M. Green, Erb & Co., Inc. 
Bache & Co. 


FLEEGLE, CHARLES 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 

FOSTER, L. WARREN 
Gottron, Russell & Co., 


GAITHER, PAUL H. 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 


GAWNE, HARRY J. 
Merrill, Turben & Co. 


GRACE, ARTHUR V. 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 


GRAY, WILLIAM 8. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


GREEN, WILLIAM 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc. 


GRIFFITH, JAMES L. 
B. Schwinn & Co 


CAREY, WALTER J. 

Cunningham, Gunn & Carey, Inc. 
CARMEL, WILLARD E. 

Field, Richards & Co 
CAUNTER, LEE 

L. A. Caunter & Co. 


CAYNE, MORTON A. 
Gottron, Russell & Co., Inc. 


COOK, LAWRENCE 
Lawrence Cook & Co. 


COVINGTON, HERBERT C. 
Harriman Ripley & Co.. Incorporated 


DAVIS, CLARENCE F. 
The First Cleveland Corp. 


DE GARMO, A. W. 
Hayden, Miller & Co. L. 


Inc. 
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FOR A RICHER, FULLER, 
HEALTHIER LIFE 


LL Ss 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


NOW BEING TRADED ON 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Convention Number 





HANSON, DAVID G. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 
HARDONY, MICHAEL C. 
Ball, Burge & Kraus 
HAWKINS, DANIEL M. 
Hawkins & Co. 
HAYS, GEORGE H. 
Wil] S. Halle & Co. 
HLIVAK, STEPHEN E. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 
HOTALING, A. STEPHEN 
The First Boston Corporation 
HUBERTY, GEORGE 
Goodbody & Co. 
HUDSON, CEYLON E. 
Wooster, Ohio 
IRWIN, LeROY C. 
Curtiss, House & Co. 
JAFFE. GEORGE E. 
Jaffe, Lewis & Co. 
KEIER, RUSSEL E. 
Collin, Norton & Co., Toledo 
KING, EVERETT A. 
Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead 
KOESER, ORIN E. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
LAFFERTY, ALAN E. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
LAUB, HENRY G. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
LAZIN, ERNEST 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
LEWIS, MILTON B. 
Jaffe, Lewis & Co. 
LISTON, CORWIN L. 
Prescott & Co. 


LONG, MARTIN J. 

The First Cleveland Corp. 
LUCAS, WILLIAM 

Baxter, Williams & Co. 
MARSHALL, FRANK lL. 

The First Boston Corporation 
MASTERS, OLAN B. 

Butler, Wick & Co., Youngstown 
McGINTY, JOHN 

McDonald & Company 
McPOLIN, BENJAMIN J. 

McDonald & Company 
McVAY, SCOTT 

Ball, Burge & Kraus 
MILLER, GEORGE D. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co.. Inc. 
MOLNAR, ALEXANDER E. 

Curtiss, House & Co. 
MORROW, FRANK W. 

Morrow & Co. 
MUNDZAK, EDWARD 

First Cleveland Corporation 
NADEAU, CHARLES 

Gottron, Russell & Co., Inc. 


NASH, CHARLES J. 
Ceylon E. Hudson, Wooster 


OPDYKE, GEORGE F. 
Ledogar-Horner Company 
PARSONS, Jr., EDWARD E. 
Parsons & Co., Inc. 
PATRICK, FRANCIS J. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
PERKO, JOHN F. 
J. F. Perko & Company 
PLACKY, GEORGE 
L. J. Schultz & Co. 
PLASTERER, DON W. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
PROSSER, GUY W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
QUIGLEY, JAY L. 
Quigley & Co., Inc. 


ROSS, LEONARD O. 
Ross, Borton & Co., Inc. 


RUFFING, JAMES R. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 


RUNG, EDMUND J. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co. 


RUSSELL, JAMES N. 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 


SCHULTE, Jr., FRANK J. 
Ledogar-Horner Company 

SHORSHER, FRED A. 
Akron, Ohio 


SIEGLER, EDWARD N. 
Edward N. Siegler & Co. 


Beane 
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SMITH, JOHN F. 

P. R. Smith & Co., 
SMITH, PIERRE R. 

P. R. Smith & Co., 
STRING, RALPH &. 

Bache & Co. 
SUMMERGRADE, IRVING 

Gottron, Russell & Co. 
SWANSON, RICHARD T. 

Hayden, Miller & Co. 
TAYLOR, JAMES N. 

Ceylon E. Hudson, Wooster 


Elyria, Ohio 


Elyria, Ohio 


Florida Security 


ULLMAN, RUFUS M. 
Uliman & Co., Ine. 
WALTON, JAMES 
Bache & Co. 
WARDLEY, RUSSELL G. 
Fulton, Reid & Co. 
WEAVER, ROBERT 
Hornblower & Weeks 
WITT, JOHN P. 
John P. Witt & Co. 
WOEHRMANN, HAROLD 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Dealers Association 





H. George Carrison 


W. H. Cates 


Loomis C. Leedy, Jr. 


President: H. George Carrison, Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., 


Jacksonville. 


Vice-President: W. H. Cates, Tallahassee. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Loomis C. 


Alleman, Inc., Orlando. 


Leedy, Jr., Leedy, Wheeler & 


Governors: The officers and Louis C. McClure, Louis C. McClure 
& Co., Tampa; Clifford U. Sadler, Davidson-Vink-Sadler, Inc., 
St. Petersburg; Alfred M. Seaber, Goodbody & Co., Miami; 
Henry M. Ufford, Calvin Bullock, Ltd., Clearwater. 


Elected: October, 1956; Took Office: October, 1956; Term Expires: 


October, 1957. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


ADAMS, WELLES 

T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
AHBE, JOHN L. 

Distributors Group, Incorporated 
ALLEMAN, F. MONROE 

Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., 

Orlando 
ALLEN, GEORGE D. 

Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando 
ANDERSON, W. T. 

Anderson Cook Company, Inc., 

Palm Beach 
ANTHONY, BENJAMIN R. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Coral Gables 
ARRIES, DON E. 

D. E. Arries & Co., Tampa 
ASHLEY, EDWIN F. 

Paul A. Davis & Co., 
ATWILL, JR., WILLIAM 

Atwill and Company, Miami Beach 
AYERS, IRA 

Frank B. Bateman, 
BARR, TRACY B. 

T. Nelson O’Rourke, 

Daytona Beach 


BATEMAN, FRANK B. 
Palm Beach 


BEIL, Jr., FREDERIC C. 
Beil & Hough, Inc., St. Petersburg 


BENZING. WAYNE R. 
Granbery, Marache & Co., N. Y. C. 
BIEDER, GANSON L. 


Miami 


Palm Beach 


Inc., 


Bieder and Company, St. Petersburg 
BLACK, Jr., JAMES I. 
Allen & Company, Lakeland 


BOYD, WALLACE A. 


Thomson & McKinnon, St. Petersburg 












New York Stock ExcHANGE 





Mipwest Stock ExcHANGE 






120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-6100 
Teletype: CG 1089 













A.G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1893 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Corporate and Municipal Issues 


Brokers of Listed and Unlisted Securities 
Commercial Paper 


Members | 


And Other 





AMERICAN Stock ExcHANGE 
San Francisco Stock ExcHANGE 


60 Broadway 
New York 4 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-2800 
Teletype: NY 1-3433 


Cities 








BRADY, EUGENE P. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Little River 
BRAYSHAW, DONALD B. 

Lord, Abbett & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
BRUNDAGE, CHARLES F. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Sarasota 
BUCHANAN, FRANCIS C. 

Jones, Kreeger & Hewitt, Lake Wales 
BUCHER, BRUCE S. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

Orlando 
BUDD, TOWNSHEND 

R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., Atlanta 


CALDER, HUGH C. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Tallahassee 


CARDEGNA, JOHN 
Merrill] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 


CARRERE, HENRY M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Jacksonville 


CARRISON, H. GEORGE 
Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., 
Jacksonville 
CARSON, Jr., ROBERT B. 
Thomson & McKinnon, West Palm Beach 
CATES, W. H. 
Tallahassee 
CERF, FLOYD D. 
Floyd D. Cerf. Jr., Company 
Incorporated, Miami 
CHILDRESS, FRANCIS B. 
Childress and Company, Jacksonville 
CHRYST, CLAYTON J. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Orlando 
CHRYST, JOHN M, 
Thomson & McKinnon, Daytona Beach 
CLARK, FRED B. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., 
CLARKE, JR., HAGOOD 
Atwill and Company, Inc., Miami Beach 
COLEY, MARION H. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
COMSTOCK, STAN E. 
Allen & Co., Orlando 
COMSTOCK (Mrs.), VINA B. 
Allen & Co., Orlando 
COOK, ROBERT H. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami 
COOK, THOMAS M. 
Thomas M. Cook & Company, 
W. Palm Beach 
COURTNEY, WILLIAM M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Jacksonville 
COX, HOUSTON 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Palm Beach 
CRANE, MYRON J. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Inc., Miami 
CRANFORD, JAMES A. 
The Atlantic National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville 
CROSSETT, JUNE (Mrs.) 
Paul A. Davis & Co., Miami 
CROUCH, LEO P. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Jacksonville 
CURRAN, RALPH A. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
West Palm Beach 
DAVIS, Jr., JOE W. 
J. Herbert Evans & Co., St. Petersburg 
DAVIS, PAUL A. 
Paul A. Davis & Co., Miami 
DeLANO, OSCAR L., 
Goodbody & Co., Sarasota 
De LOCA, CHARLES H. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Ft. Lauderdale 
DICKSON, WILLIAM R. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Clearwater 
DUELL, CLAUDE J. 
Thomson & McKinnon, St. Petersburg 
DUSKIN, JOSEPH H. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Palm Beach 
DYER, J. B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Orlando 


EDENFIELD, FRANK L. 
Frank L. Edenfield & Co., Miami 


ELLIOTT, RAYMOND J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 


EMERSON, W. A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
St. Petersburg 


ENGLISH, EDWARD L. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Inc., Miami 


Miami 
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ENTWISTLE, DWIGHT F. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., 
ERICKSEN, ARTHUR C. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., 
ERICKSEN, CARLTON 0O. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., 
EUSTIS, JOHN E. 
Beil & Hough, Inc., St. 
EVANS, CLEMENT A. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
EVANS, J. HERBERT 
J. Herbert Evans & Co., St. Petersburg 
EWING, ALLEN C. 
Allen C. Ewing & Co., Jacksonville 
FERRIS, DAKIN B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Pensacola 
FISHER, MARION J. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
West Palm Beach 
FOISY, M. L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
St. Petersburg 


FREEMAN, HOWARD W. 
H. W. Freeman & Co., Ft. Myers 


FREEMAN, ROBERT T. 
A. M, Kidder & Co., Sarasota 
GADE, HERMAN 
Security Associates, Inc., Winter Park 
GAISER, FREDERIC R. 
Axe Securities Corp., New York City 
GAITHER, T. RAY 
Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 
GARNER, J. FRANKLIN 
Mullaney, Wells & Co., Lakeland 
GAUNTT, WILLIAM L. 
Thornton, Mohr & Farish, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
GIVENS, JOSEPH J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Miami 
GLEASON, THOMAS W. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
West Palm Beach 
GOGGIN, ROBERT W. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 
GRADY, HENRY W. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc., 
Atlanta 
GRIGSBY, WILLIAM A. 
John Nuveen & Co., Chicago 
GUNBY, D. KIRK 
A. M. Kidder & Co., DeLand 
HARRISON, JOHN H. 
John H. Harrison & Co., Orlando 


HAYDEN, HOWARD R. 
Granbery, Marache & Co., N. Y. City 


HIGLEY, JOHN P. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., 
Miami 


HILLBOM (Mrs.), LILA LEE 
Gordon Graves & Co., Inc., Miami 


HODGE, EDWARD C. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc., Miami 
HOLDER, O. J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
St. Petersburg 
HOLLIS, C. ROY 
J. Herbert Evans & Co., St. Petereburg 


HOLLOWELL, RALPH D. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Miami Beach 
HOLT, WILSON C. 
Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 
(Continued on page 60) 


Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 


Petersburg 











44 Wall Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Aurora, Ill. 





New York Stock Exchange 


American 


Concord, N. H. 
Decatur, III. 
Flint, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 


A CA lyre and Company 


Incorporated 


Investment Bankers Since 1912 


Municipal ¢ Public Utility + Industrial Securities 


Underwriter: Concord Fund 


AC Alyn a Co 


Member 


* 

122 S. LaSalle St. 

CHICAGO 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Ll. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


Stock Exchange (Associate) 


Portland, Me. 
Rockford, Ll. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Waterloo, la. 
Wausau, Wis. 


30 Federal St. 
BOSTON 
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Virginia Bodie, Baltimore, Md.; Charles A. Bodie, Jr., Stein Bros. George 
Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 
e * o - 
Florida Security Dealers Association 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 
(Continued from page 59) 
HOPPER, HARRISON JACKSON, EDGAR W. 
Goodbody & Co., Clearwater Thomas M. Cook & Company 
HOUGH, WILLIAM R. W. Palm Beach 
Beil & Hough, Inc., St. Petersburg JESTER, DeWITT T. 
HOUSTON, HUBERT. T. Thomson & McKinnon, Tampa 
Goodbody & Co., Tampa JOHNSON, GORDON A. 
HUEY, GRANT 5S. Roman & Johnson, Ft. Lauderdale 


Paul A. Davis & Co., Miami 


HUKLE, JOSEPH F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Miami Beach 


HULETT, WILLIAM B. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Ft. Lauderdale 


ISAACSON, OSCAR 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Miami Beach 


JOLLEY, LEX 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

JONES, RICHARD K. 


Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, 
Jacksonville 


KABLE, JOHN R. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, 
Atlanta 


Inc. 


Inc., 


(Incorporated) 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY | 





BONDS STOCKS | 





Public Utility — Industrial — Railroad 
Municipal Bonds 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 

135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Telephone FInancial 6-4600 Teletype CG 273-2860 





New York — Philadelphia — Minneapolis 

















THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange Midwest Stock Exchange 


Underwriters - Distributors - Dealers - Brokers 


Preferred and Common Stocks Corporate and Municipal Bonds 


Equipment Trust Certificates Chicago Bank Stocks 





231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Teletype 
CG 883 


Telephone 
Financial 6-3400 





Withee 


M. McVey, Lehman Brothers, New 
Dorothy McVey, New York 


EDWARD F. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Winter Park 
KENNEDY, RICHARD E. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., 
KLAUSE, KARL 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Fort Lauderdale 
KUHN, OLIVER W. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Tampa 
LARKIN, JR., JOHN F. 
Goodbody & Co., Coral Gables 


KAUL, 


Miami 


LAY, JAMES A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Pensacola 

LEEDY, Jr., LOOMIS C. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., 
Orlando, Fla. 


LINK, JR., HARRY W. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Miami 
LOMBARDO, JOSEPH P. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 
Birmingham 
MADSEN, KARL S8S. 
Roman & Johnson, Ft. 
MATHEWS, MURRAY C. 
Goodbody & Co., Sarasota 
MATHEWS, Jr., R. C. 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 


Lauderdale 


MATTSON, ARTHUR U. 
Bieder & Co., St. Petersburg 
MAY, J. DENNY 
The Parker Corporation, Boston, Mass. 


McCLURE, LOUIS C. 
Louis C. McClure & Co., Tampa 


McCREEDY, CLINTON T. 
McCreedy & Company, Inc., Miami 


McGAUGHY, PAUL W. 
Equitable Securities Corporation, Atlanta 


McINNES, RAYMOND 
McInnes & Co., Inc., Miami 


McNICHOL, HERBERT T. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Miami Beach 


York City; 
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MEANS, JAMES W. 

Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
MIDKIFF, JAMES E. 
Bieder & Co., St. 
MILLER, F. BOICE 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami 

MISCHUCK, T. E. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Orlando 
MOHR, Jr., SIDNEY J. 
Thornton, Mohr & Farish, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
MOORE, BUDD G. 
Paul A. Davis & Co., Miamij 
MORGAN, KNEAL 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Miami 
MORLEY, JOHN J. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Jacksonville 
MORRISON, ARCHIBALD R. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 


MYLES, HARRY 5S. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 


NEAL, JR., HARRY J. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 


NELSON, CARL L. 
Sullivan, Nelson & Goss, Inc. 
W. Palm Beach 


NEWEY, JOHN W. 
Bache & Co., St. Petersburg 


NEWMAN, FRANK D. 
Frank D. Newman & Co., Miam! 


NEWMAN, ROBERT E. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Coral Gables 


NOEL, W. J. 
The Crummer Company, Inc., Orlando 


NOWELL, ROBERT E. 
Goodbody & Co., Orlando 


Petersburg 


3radenton 


OLDAG, CARL K. 
Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville 
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Lewis R. Bulkley, First Boston Corporation, New York; Cliiffcerd K. 
Channell, First Boston Corporation, New York 





O’REILLY, JAMES H. 
Jacksonville 
O’ROURKE, T. NELSON 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
PAUL, MARY (Mrs.) 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 
PEARSON, JAMES 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Palm Beach 
PEPPER, CECIL B. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 
PETERSEN, HARRY E. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
West Palm Beach 
PIERCE, CLYDE C. 
Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., 
Jacksonville 
PIERCE, PAUL L, 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando 
PIERCE, ROBERT J. 
Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., 
Jacksonville 
POWELSON, RALPH J. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, 
Orlando 


PRELLER, FREDERICK A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Orlando 


PRESCOTT, BARNARD 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Tampa 


RAGATZ, CARL H. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Fort Lauderdale 


READ, EDMUND D. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 


REDFIELD, STORY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 


REMILLARD, R. E. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Ft. Lauderdale 


Inc., 











Distributors 


Grand 
El Paso, Texas 
Odessa, Texas 





ARTHUR M. KRENSKY & CO. 





Members 


New York Stock Exchange and other Principal Exchanges 





141 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


HArrison 7-7727 


39 Broadway — New York City, N. Y. 


Rapids, Michigan 
Washington, D. C. 
Midland, Texas 


Complete Unlisted Trading Facilities 
Municipal Bonds 


Underwriters 


Quincy, Illinois 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Monahans, Texas 


Commodities 









































Convention Number 


ROBERTS, Jr., ALBERT 
Goodbody & Co., St. Petersburg 
ROBINSON, ALEX 
Grimm & Co., Orlando 
ROBINSON, HUGH B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Orlando 
ROMAN, U. GRANT 
Roman & Johnson, Ft. 
SADLER, CLIFFORD U. 
Davidson-Vink-Sadler, 
St. Petersburg 
SALKAY, ZOLTAN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Jacksonville 
SAXTON, LOUIS M. 
Louis C. McClure & Co., Tampa 
SCHUNCK, LOUISE M. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., 
SEABER, ALFRED M. 
Goodbody & Co., Miami 


SHARP, NATHAN S. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Delray Beach 


SHAW, HERBERT I. 
Vance, Sanders & Company, 


SMITH, C. OREN 
H. W. Freeman & Co., Fort Myers 


SMITH, F. BURTON 
Orlando 


SMITH, Jr., F. BURTON 
F. Burton Smith, Orlando 


SMITH, HENRY M. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc. 
Birmingham 


SMITH, R. L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Ft. Lauderdale 


SPENCER, JOHN C. 
R. S. Dickson & Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


STEARNS, PHILIP M. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Miami 
STEVENS, ERNEST S. 

Stevens & White, Ft. Myers 
STUBBS, JR., GEORGE H. 


Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


SULLIVAN, WILLIAM P. 

F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., N. Y. City 
TERRY, LINTON H. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., Lakeland 
THORNTON, Jr., J. MILLS 


Thornton, Mohr & Farish, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Lauderdale 


mc. 


Fenner & Beane, 


Daytona Beach 


New York 


Tic., 
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THROM, HAROLD J. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami Beach 
TRIPP, JEROME C. L. 
Tripp & Co., Inc., New York City 
UFFORD, HENRY M. 
Calvin Bullock, Ltd., Clearwater 
UNDERHILL, ARTHUR J. C. 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 
VALENTINE, KIMBALL 
Vance, Sanders & Co., Washington, D. C. 
VALLELY, EDWARD V. 
John Nuveen & Co., Chicago 
VAN BRYN, JOHN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 
WAGNER, ROBERT L. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, 
Orlando 
WARNKE, WILLIAM P. 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York City 
WATKINS, JR., MILES A. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
WATSON, GAVIN H. 
Value Line Fund Distributors, 
New York City 
WHEELER, H. JAMES 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
Orlando 


WHEELER, 
Orlando 


WHITE, A. BURDETT 
Stevens & White, Ft. 
WHITEHEAD, CLINTON S§. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Miami 


WHITNEY, Jr., WHEELOCK 
Allen C. Ewing & Co., Jacksonville 


WILLIAMS, ERNEST 
The Parker Corporation 
Lynchburg, Va. 


WILLIAMS, FREDERICK 
Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 
Jacksonville 


WILLIAMSON, GEORGE L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Ft. Lauderdale 


WINTERS, JONATHAN H. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Inc., 


WOOD, KENNETH A. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Naples 
WRIGHT, GARLAND P. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 


WULBERN, E. B. 
Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., 
Jacksonville 


mm x. ©. 


mce., 


Inc., 


HOWARD 5S. 


Myers 


Miami 


Ft. Lauderdale 











Underwriters—Brokers 


DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE ° 


Retail 





| | Straus, BLOSSER & McDOWELL 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE * 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORE TELEPHONE MILWAUKEE 

DETROIT ANdover 3-5700 GRAND RAPIDS 

KANSAS CITY TELETYPE MT. CLEMENS 
CG 650 


Listed & Unlisted Securities 


MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Trading 























CHICAGO 3 
105 W. ADAMS STREET 





SINCE 1890 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 


66 Years of Investment 
Banking 


Underwriters & Distributors 
Municipal Obligations 
Toll Road Facilities 
Bridge Revenue Bonds 
Water & Sewer Revenue Bonds 
Public Utilities 


Industrial & Corporate Securities 





ST. LOUIS 2 
314 No. BROADWAY 

































NSTA Members Not 
Affiliated With Any 
Regional Group 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS — 


AYRES, JOHN W. 
Willis, Kenny & Ayres, 
Richmond, Va. 


BOLES, EWING T. 
The Ohio Company, Columbus, Ohio 


BRADT, JOHN A. 
Doolittle & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BREWER, Jr., J. NEWTON 
Rouse, Brewer & Becker 
Washington, D. C. 


CASSELL, EUGENE H. 
Cc. FP. Cassell & Co., Inc. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


CHERRY, NORMAN G. 
Crockett & Co., Houston, 


CHRISTIE, BYRON V. 
B. V. Christie & Co., Houston, Texas 


CLAYBAUGH, BLAIR F. 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


CRAIGIE, WALTER W. 
F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va 


CRAWFORD, IRA B. 
Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CROCKETT, A. GORDON 
Crockett & Co., Houston, 


CROCKETT, CLAUDE T. 
Crockett & Co., Houston, Texas 


CUNNINGHAM, GEORGE W. 
George W. Cunningham & Co., 
Westfield, N. J. 


DAVIS, G. POWELL 
Investment Corp. of Norfolk 
Norfolk, Va. 


DENMANZUK, MARVIN 
Crockett & Co., Houston, Tex. 


DOHERTY, THOMAS J. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


DRINKARD, OSCAR B. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


FERTIG, LEONARD J. 
Leonard J. Fertig & Co. 
Fort. Wayne, Ind. 


GOODMAN, KENNETH E. 
Kenneth E. Goodman & Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


GRAEFE, HARRY B. 
First of Iowa Corporation, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


HARRINGTON, FULLER A. 
Harrington & Co., Jackson, Miss. 


HARRISON, GEO. G. 
Harrison & Austin, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 


HENDERSON, THEODORE C. 
T. C. Henderson & Co., Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa 


HEWITT, CHARLES E. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


HOBBS, Jr., WILLIAM G. 
Russ & Company, Inc., San Antonio, Tex 


HONNOLD, PHILIP C. 
Honnold and Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


HUNT, E. M. 
First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 


ISAACS, HENRY G. 
Pan American Securities, Miami, Fla. 





Inc. 


Texas 


Texas 


Inc. 


KARKOWSKI, MAURICE R. 
Kay & Co., Houston, Texas 


KELLEHER, WILLIAM 
Spokane, Wash. 


KENNY, GEORGE P. 
Willis, Kenny & Ayres, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


KNAPP, RUSSELL F. 
Securities Corporation of Iowa, 
Rapids, Iowa 


KOSEK, ERNEST 
Ernest Kosek & Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


KRAMER, ALFRED R. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
Burlington, Iowa 


LANFORD, LOUIS A. 
Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Cedar 


LEE, Jr., GARNETT O. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


LEVY, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Levy & Co., Waco, Texas 


LEWIS, Jr., EDWARD 58. 
Lewis & Company, Jackson, Miss. 


MacDONALD, J. E. 
Pemberton Securities Limited 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


MASON, WALTER G. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


McCLINTICK, Jr., WILLIAM N. 
Strader and Company, Incorporated 


McGANN, ALBERT 
Albert McGann Securities Co., Inc. 
South Bend, Ind. 


MORAGNE, ROBERT D. 
R. D. Moragne & Co., Houston 


MUIR, EDWARD D. 
Muir Investment Corp., San Antonio, 
Texas 


“ESELL, WILLIAM B. 
Estes & Co., Inc., Topeka, Kans. 


PHILIPSON, MAX 
Philipson and Company, Utica, N. Y. 


RADA, RALPH 
Paine, Webber, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jackson & Curtis 


REISSNER, FRANK L. 


Indianapolis Bond & Share Corporation 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHAFFER, HARRISON L. 
H. L. Shaffer & Co., Amarillo, Texas 


SMITH, MARK A, 
F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va. 


STEWART, HAROLD S. 


Harold S. Stewart & Company, El Paso, 


Texas 


STRADER, LUDWELL A. 
Strader and Company, Incorporated 
Lynchburg, Va. 


TAYLOR, CLARENCE E. 


Wyllie and Thornhill 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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THORNHILL, G. ERNEST 
Wyllie and Thornhill, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


VAVRA, JOHN S&S. 
John S. Vavra & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


VIDRICAIRE, HECTOR J. 


James Richardson and Sons 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


WALTON, GUS B. 


Walton & Company, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


WALTON, OTIS B. 


oO. B. Walton and Company 
Jackson, Miss. 


WHEAT, Jr., JAMES C. 
J. C. Wheat & Co., Richmond, Va. 
WILLIAMS, HARRY G. 
Quail & Co., Davenport, Iowa 
WILLIS, CHARLES E, 
Willis, Kenny & Ayers, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 
WOODARD, RONALD B. 


Raffensperger, Hughes & Co., 
Incorporated, Indianapolis, Ind. 


YARROW, PAUL 
Hooker & Fay, 


San Mateo, Cali/. 





Telephone 
Financial 6-1030 








bh 


Underwriters 
Participating Distributors 
Dealers & Brokers 
Listed and Unlisted Issues 


Taylor & Co. 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


105 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 3 





Direct Wires: New York - St. Louis - Kansas City 





‘ 


Teletype 
CG 1429 








f 


San Francisco 
Stone & Youngberg 


Cleveland 
Prescott & Co. 


Los Angeles 
Fairman & Co. 


proc --------- 


— DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO — 


Burlington, lowa 
Schoff & Baxter 


CHICAGO 
UNLISTED TRADING DEPARTMENT 
BOB STRAUSS, Manager 


St. Louis 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


DANIEL F. RICE AND COMPANY 


Members 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other principal stock and commodity exchanges 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
WEbster 9-4200 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


Toronto 
Thomson Kernaghan 


New York 
Daniel F. Rice & Co. 


Cincinnati 
Westheimer & Co. 
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JAMES H. MURPHY 
EDWARD N. BARTH 


209 S. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone 
FInancial 6-2620 





DEMPSEY-TEGELER G CO. 


Established 1933 
Members of Principal Exchanges 


NATIONWIDE WIRE SERVICE 


THOMAS E. KING 
CHAS. P. WINTERS 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Teletypes 
CG 1352 —616 





























Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association 





Robert G. Deakins 


Samuel H. Teresi 


Kenneth Moir Joseph H. Sullivan 


President: Kenneth Moir, Chaplin and Company. 


Vice-President: Joseph H. Sullivan, Cunningham, Schmertz & 
Co., rue. 


Treasurer: Samuel H. Teresi, Thompson and Taylor Co. 
Secretary: Robert G. Deakins, Reed, Lear & Co. 


Governors: Paul A. Day, Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc.; 
Austin S. Umstead, A. E. Masten & Company; Frederick C. 
Leech, Moore, Leonard & Lynch. 


National Committeemen: John R. Klima, Reed, 
George E. Lestrange, Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 


Lear & Co.; 




















—— 
———— 








Trading Markets 
Central Indiana Gas Co. | 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Co. 
Iowa Public Service Co. 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 
Kentucky Utilities Co. | 


SINCERE AnD COMPANY | 


MEMBERS OF 
New York Stock Exchange 
and all Principal Stock and 
Commodity Exchanges 


CHICAGO 


Teletype 
CG 656 & 657 


Telephone 
STate 2-2400 























| 























WEBSTER, MARSH & CO. 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


SPECIALISTS & BROKERS 


MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
ISSUES 


ARTHUR C. SACCO JOSEPH GERDY 


120 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


PHONE | 
STATE 2-8638 | 














PHONE or WRITE 








WM. H. TEGTMEYER & CO. 


39 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


FOR MARKET AND MEMORANDUM ON 


“FANNIE MAE” 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION COMMON 


Phone 
FInancial 6-2363 


Teletype 
CG 625 
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—— ROSTER OF 
ACKERMAN, WM. J. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


ANFANG, JAMES J. 
Cunningham, Schmertz & Co., Inc. 


APPLEGATE, A LOWRIE 
Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc. 
ARTHURS, ADDISON W. 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
AUSTIN, JAMES SHIRLEY 
Parrish & Co. 
BABBITT, WALTER H. 
W. H. Babbitt & Co., 
BARBOUR, DUANE G. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
BARR, THOMAS L. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


Incorporated 


Fenner & Beane 


BEAR, S. LEE 
Kay, Richards & Co. 


BODELL, G. CLIFFORD 
Cunningham, Schmertz & Co., Inc. 


BROWER, W. BRUCE 
BUFFINGTON, Jr., JOSEPH 

Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
BURGWIN, HOWARD J. 

Howard J. Burgwin & Co. 
CARTER, ALBERT R. 

Preston, Watt & Schoyer 
CARTER, SAMUEL C. 

Elmer E. Powell & Co. 
CLAYTON, ROBERT G. 

C. S. McKee & Co. 
CRAIG, JAMES W. 

C. S. McKee & Company 
CREHAN, JAMES E. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
CULLINAN, DANIEL J. 

Chaplin and Company 
CUNNINGHAM, ROBERT J. 

Blair & Co., Incorporated 
DAY, PAUL A. 

Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc. 
DEAKINS, ROBERT G. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
DeCOURSEY, JOHN A. 

Chaplin and Company 


DODWORTH, W. STANLEY 


DONALDSON, JOHN P. 
Kay, Richards & Co. 

DONNER, FREDERICK H. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


DORBRITZ, ERNEST O. 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


DOYLE, ROBERT C. 
C. F. Childs and Company 


EMERY, JOHN L. 

Simpson, Emery & Co., Inc. 
EVERSON, RICHARD 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
FERRERO, ROBERT R. 

C. S. McKee & Company 
FISHER, CHARLES N. 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 
FITZGERALD, JOHN L. 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 
FOLEY, WILLIAM R, 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
GENKINGER, JACK M. 

J. M. Genkinger & Co., New Castle, Pa. 
GLEESON, Jr., GEORGE H. 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
GRAHAM, E, W. STERLING 

Graham & Company 


GURCAK, FRANK J, 
Thomas & Company 


HAMSHER, ROY M. 
Cunningham, Schmertz & Co., Inc. 


HARRISON, JOHN T. 
Thomas & Company 


HEFREN, ARTHUR R. 


HOWLEY, WALTER L. 
Chaplin and Company 


HOY, JOHN W. 
Parrish & Co. 


HULME, MILTON G. 
Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc. 


HUMPHREY, ARTHUR F. 
Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Inc. 


HUNTER, FRANK H. 
McKelvy & Company 
INGRAM, PAUL H. 
Chaplin and Company 
JOHNSON, WILBUR E. 
Johnson & Johnson 
JOHNSON, Jr., WILBUR E. 
Johnson & Johnson 
KEIR, HAROLD M., 
Jenks, Kirkland, Grubbs & Keir 
KIRKPATRICK, T. W. 
KLIMA, JOHN R. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
KOST, EDWARD C. 
A. E, Masten & Company 
LEAR, EUGENE H. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
LEAR, JAMES C. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
LEATHERBURY, GEORGE P. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
LEECH, FREDERICK C, 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
LESTRANGE, GEORGE 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
LONSINGER, EUGENE R. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
LOOS, JOHN C, 
Walston & Co., Inc. 





MEMBERS —— 


MARONEY, FRANKLIN 
Blair & Co., Incorporated 


McCONNELL, W. BRUCE 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


McGUINESS, FRANCIS J. 
Chaplin and Company 


McKEE, CARL S. 
C. S. McKee & Company 


METZMAIER, Jr., ALBERT J. 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co 


MOIR, KENNETH 
Chaplin and Company 


PARKER, H. SHELDON 
Kay, Richards & Co. 


PARRY, HERBERT B. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 


PONICALL, Jr., FRANK M. 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 
POWELL, ELMER E. 

Elmer E. Powell & Co. 
REED, PAUL 

C. S. McKee & Company 
RICHARDS, JR., RALPH S. 

Richards & Company 
SATLER, Jr., FRANK L. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
SCHMERTZ, ROBERT C. 

Cunningham, Schmertz & Co., Inc. 
SCHUGAR, MAX N. 

Walston & Co., Inc. 


SCOTT, JAMES H. 
James H. Scott & Co. 


SCRIBNER, JOSEPH M. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 


SHEPPARD, JOHN S. 
Fauset, Steele & Co. 


SHERIDAN, GEORGE W. 
McKelvy & Company 


SIMPSON, WILLIAM G. 
Simpson, Emery & Co., Inc. 


SMITH, JOHN P. 
Cunningham, Schmertz & Co., Inc. 
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STEELE, HARRY J. 
Fauset, Steele & Co. 


STOLACK, SYDNEY 
McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. 


STUBNER, CHRISTIAN J. 
Stubner & Co. 


STUREK, FRANK T. 
Mellon National Bank 

SULLIVAN, JOSEPH H. 
Cunningham, Schmertz & Co., Inc. 


SWEITZER, EARL E. 
E. E. Sweitzer Co., Inc 


TAYLOR, RAYMOND M. 


TERESI, SAMUEL H. 
Thompson & Taylor Co 

TIERNAN, FRANK M. 
Preston, Watt & Schoyer 


TIERNAN, Jr., FRANK M. 
Preston, Watt & Schoyer 


zenue, 8, 2. 
Cunningham, Schmertz & Co., Inc. 


TOMASIC, ANTHONY E. 
Thomas & Company 


UMSTEAD, S. AUSTIN 
A. E. Masten & Co. 


WARD, NORMAN B. 
Norman Ward & Co. 


WARD, Jr., NORMAN B. 
Norman Ward & Co. 


WETMORE, ROBERT C. 

The First Boston Corporation 
WILLEY, FRED W. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
WOEBER, ROBERT A. 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 
WOLFERS, PHILIP 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
WOODS, JOHN P. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
YOUNG, Jr., FRED W. 

Walston & Co., Inc. 


ZINGERMAN, ROGER J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


& Trust Co. 


Fenner & Beane 











COMPLETE UNLISTED 
SERVICE FOR 
DEALERS 


* 


Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 


135 S. La Salle St. 


* 


° CHICAGO 3 























CHICAGO --—- 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 
1926 


SWIFT, HENKE & CO. 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 



















For 58 Years 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Exclusively 


Sohn haven $e! 


Established 1898 — Incorporated 1953 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Boston Cincinnati St. Paui Los Angeles 
Cleveland Detroit 






























Convention Number 


Southwestern Securities Company, 





Baltimore Security Traders Association 





Joseph G. Strohmer Charles A. Bodie 


Harold De Shong, Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc., Dallas; Sam Johnson 
Dallas; 
Sanders & Company, 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAI, CHRONICLE 





Allen L. Oliver, 
Dallas 


po 


Edward H. Miller John C. Yeager 


President: Joseph G. Strohmer, John C. Legg & Company. 
Vice-President: Charles A. Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce. 
Secretary: Edward H. Miller, George G. Shriver & Co., Inc. 
Treasurer: John C. Yeager, Baker, Watts & Co. 


Board of Governors: William C. Roberts, Jr., C. T. Williams & 
Company, Inc.; E, Clinton Bamberger, Baumgartner, Downing 


& Co. 


National Committeemen: Charles A. Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce; 
Walter L. Burns, Baumgartner, Downing & Co. 


Took Office: January 1, 1956; Term Expires: December 31, 1956. 
——- ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


ARMSTRONG, EDWARD J. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
BAMBERGER, E. CLINTON 
Baumgartner, Downing & Co. 
BANEY, ARTHUR L. 
Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


BARNICKOL, FRANK G. 
Equitable Trust Company 


BERRY, ALLISON M. 
Robert Garrett & Sons 


BLOCHER, THOMAS S§. 
Maryland Trust Company 


BODIE, Jr., CHARLES A. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BORIG, MILLARD 


Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


BOYCE, JR., C. PREVOST 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
BRADLEY, R. EMMET 

John C. Legg & Company 
BRADY, JOHN A. 

White, Weld & Co., Philadelphia 


BROWN, J. DORSEY 
J. Dorsey Brown & Co. 


BRUCK, H. MITCHELL 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BURNS, WALTER L. 
Baumgartner, Downing & Co. 


BUTLER, J. WILMER 
Baker, Watts & Co. 


BUTT, LEONARD J. 
Mead, Miller & Co. 


$ H. J. Zinzer, 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. 
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BUHL BUILDING 


DETROIT 


An Address of Distinction 


FINANCIAL TENANTS 


IN THE BUHL BUILDING 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc. 
Ferriss, Wagner & Miller 
First of Michigan Corporation 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
McDonnell & Co. 
National Bank of Detroit 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
Shannon & Company 
Hudson White & Co. 

D. B. Fisher Co. 

Ryan, Sutherland & Co, 
Blair & Co. 








Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis; 
Louis; Jack Hecht, 
& Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHAMBERS, ROBERT P. 
John C. Legg & Company 
CHENOWETH, JOHN G. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 
COLEMAN, WILLIAM F. 
Mead, Miller & Co. 
CRUNKLETON, JOHN R. 
Mercantile-Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company 
DUGENT, CHARLES A. 
John C. Legg & Company 
EBERWEIN, BERNARD E. 
Alex. Brown & Sons 
ENSOR, LAWRENCE E. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
FRANK, J. CARL 
John C. Legg & Company 
FREEMAN, EDWARD B. 
Lockwood, Peck & Co. 
GAHAN, JOHN G. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 
GRAY, E. GUY 
Mercantile-Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company 
GRESSITT, MORDECAI B. 
George G. Shriver & Co., Inc. 
GROSS, CHARLES 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
GUNDLACH, LOUIS P. 
Brooke & Co. 


HERR, WILLIAM J. 
Alex. Brown & Sons 


KEAGLE, O. JOSEPH 

c/o Phil.-Balt. Stuck Exchange 
KELLERMANN, HOWARD L. 

Alex. Brown & Sons 
KIDD, C. NEWTON 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KLEIN, GUSTAV 

Mead, Miller & Co. 
KOLSCHER, JACK A. 

George G. Shriver & Co., 
KRATZER, DAVID 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KRIEGEL, LEO 

H. Landon Davies 
KRUG, HENRY J. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & 
LANAHAN, Jr., WALLACE W. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 


LIST, ROBERT Q. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


MACE, FRANK 
Baumgartner, 


MARTIN, CHESTER N. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


McCLURE, E. ELWOOD 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


MILLER, EDWARD H. 
George G. Shriver & Co., Inc 
MITCHELL, C. BENJAMIN 
Mitchell Securities, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J 


MORGAN, Jr., C. GERARD 
John C. Legg & Company 


NIEMEYER, HARRY J. 
Robert Garrett & Sons 


PIET, Jr., HARRY R. 
John D. Howard & Co. 


PINDELL, DAVID LEE 
Lockwood, Peck & Co. 


PINKERTON, CHARLES H. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 

PLUMMER, DONALD B. 
Steln Bros. & Boyce 


POE, PHILIP L. 
Philip L. Poe & Co. 


REIN, HOWARD E. 
Equitable Trust Co. 


RIEPE, J. CREIGHTON 
Alex. Brown & Sons 


RING, GEORGE W. 
Mead, Miller & Co 


ROBERTS, Jr., WILLIAM C. 
Cc. T. Williams & Company, 


SADTLER, C. HERBERT 
Union Trust Company 


SENER, JOSEPH W. 
John C. Legg & Company 


Inc. 


Trust 


Co 


Downing & Co 


Inc 


Dempsey-Tegeler 
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Malcolm D. Crawford, Allen Investment Company, Denver; Oscar 
M. Bergman, Allison-Williams Company, Minneapolis; Alonzo H. 
Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala. 


Jerry Tegeler, 
































SHEELY, HARRY M. 
Mead, Miller & Co. 


SNYDER, JACK 
Mead, Miller & Co. 


SOWERS, J. CLAIRE 
Mead, Miller & Co. 


STROHMER, JOSEPH G. 
John C. Legg & Company 


SUNDERLAND, EDWIN P. 
John C. Legg & Company 


TAYLOR, PRESTON A. 
Mead, Miller & Co. 





WALLACE, JOHN J. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 


WATTS, Jr., SEWELL S. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 


WHITE, GEORGE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WILBUR, LeROY A. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


YEAGER, JOHN C. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 


YEAGER, G. THOMAS 
Baker, Watts & Cn. 































































































































HICKEY & CO. 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 


































RAndolph 6-8800 CG 1234 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 




















WE ARE INTERESTED IN: 


GARY RAILWAYS, INC. 
ONE LASALLE COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON LIMESTONE 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. CORP. 
WABASH FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE 
UNION CHEMICAL & MATERIALS 5% $5 PAR PREF. 


A. A. HARMET & COMPANY 
TELETYPE CG 301 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-9744 



























BROKERS and DEALERS 


With Own Private Wires to 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Sheboygan, Wis. . 


William A. Fuller & Co. 


Members of Midwest Stock Exchange 


209 S. LA SALLE ST. ° CHICAGO 4 
Tel. DEarborn 2-5600 Teletype CG 146-147 
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Twin City Security Traders Association, Inc. 





G. A. MacDonald Oscer M. Bergman 


President: George A. MacDonald, First National Bank of 


Minneapolis. 
Vice-President: Oscar M. 
Viinneapolis. 

Robert Mach, Reynolds & Co., 
Secretary: William W. Koop, Jr., 
Minneapolis. 


Bergman, Allison-Williams Company, 


Treasurer: Minneapolis. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


National Committeemen: Oscar M. Bergman, Allison-Williams 
Company, Minneapolis; Fred S. Goth, Irving J. Rice & Company, 
Incorporated, St. Paul. 


Alternates: Grant A. Feldman, Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minne- 


apolis; Emil Klemond, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Minneapolis. 
Elected: October, 1955; Took Office: January, 1956; Term Expires: 
December 31, 1956. 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


located in Minneapolis unless 
otherwise indicated) 


ALDRICH, MALCOM M. 
Central Republic Company 


AUEL, DONALD 
Kalman & Company, Inc. 
BABCOCK, Jr., CARROLL H 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
BECKER, CHARLES 
Johnson-McKendrick Co., Inc. 


(Members 


ANDERSON, DON - BERGLUND, ALBERT J 
-RGLUND, ALBERT J. 
First National Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul First National Bank of Minneapolis 
ARMS, JAMES P. BERGMAN, OSCAR M. 


J. P. Arms, Incorporated Al.ison-Williams Company 











JOHN L. KENOWER REGINALD MacARTHUR 
T. NORRIS HITCHMAN 


JULIUS POCHELON 
MELVIN R. STUIT 


Underwriters, Distributors and Dealers in | 


Municipal and Corporation Securities 


Specializing in 





Michigan Municipals and Revenue Bonds 





|  Kenower, MacArthur & Co. 


| 
FORD BUILDING, DETROIT | 
| 
| 


| WOodward 2-3262 
| Miehigan Trust Building Bearinger Building 
| SAGINAW 


PLeasant 2-7128 


GRAND RAPIDS 
GLendale 1-2231 

















Members Detroit and Midwest Stock Exchanges 














Active Markets Maintained in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Specialists in 


Michigan Bonds and Stocks 


first or MicuicGan GorPORATION 


Member Detroit & Midwest Stock Exchanges 
BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO COLUMBUS 
Grand Rapids Battle Creek Bay City Flint 
Lansing Port Huron Saginaw 























BERRY, RICHARD J. 
Harold E. Wood & Co., St. 


Paul 


BISHOP, MORLAN H. 
M. H. Bishop & Co. 


BORIN, LEIGHTON 

National Securities & Research Corp 
BROWN, W. HARMON 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
CAMPBELL, SAM W. 

Jamieson & Co. 
CAMPBELL, ROBERT T. 

Johnson-McKendrick Co., Inc 
CLAREY, JOHN M. 

Keenan & Clarey, Inc. 
COHEN, MERRILL M. 

J. M. Dain & Company 
COLE, LYMAN 

Kalman & Company, Inc. 
COLLINS, HOMER 

3ardon Higgins & Co., 

(Associate) 
DAYTON, LEONARD V. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 
De MOSS, CHARLES 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
DEVINE, OWEN C. 

Hazeltine, Gilbert & Wilson 
FELDMAN, GRANT A. 

Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
FERGUSON, HUGH 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
FIELD, HAROLD L. 

Jamieson & Co. 
FISK, WALLACE K. 

John Nuveen & Co., 
FLODIN, EMIL 

M. H. Bishop & Co. 
GALLAGHER, JOHN A. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 
GARCIA, RAY B. 

J. M. Dain & Company 
GEARINO, E. R. 

Marquette National Bank 
GIESEN, WILLIS 

M. H. Bishop & Co. 


GOODMAN, DONALD F. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


GOTH, FRED S§. 
Irving J. Rice & Company, 
St. Paul 
GRUN, ALPHONSE J. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
HAMMEROT, HOWARD 
Reynolds & Co. 
HARRIS, ROBERT E. 
J. M. Dain & Company 
HAW, FRED 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
HEIRONIMUS, ROGER L. 
Marquette National Bank 
HENNINGS, HENRY B. 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis 
HUNT, JOHN W. 
Midland National Bank 
JACKISH, GEORGE V. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
JOAS, KENNETH C. 
Smith, ef & Co. 
JOHNSON, 
pe. & Co., Inc. 
JOHNSON, Jr., ROY J. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
KELLAR, HENRY 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
KINNARD, JOHN G. 
John G. Kinnard & Company 
KLEMOND, EMIL J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
KOOP, WILLIAM W. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
LARSON, RONALD W. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
LEJCHER, GEORGE F. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
LEWIS. W. WARDWELL 
Reynolds & Co. 
MacDONALD, GEORGE A. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
MACH, ROBERT F. 
Reynolds & Co. 
MAHONEY, CORNELIUS D. 
C. D. Mahoney & Co. 
MAHONEY, JOSEPH C. 
Cc. D. Mahoney & Co. 
MASEK, JOSEPH E. 
M. H. Bishop & Co. 
MATSCHE, PAUL E 
Paine, Webber, inte & Curtis 
St. Paul 
McCRANEY, ROBERT A. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
McGANN, GLENN 
Reynolds & Co. 
McKENDRICK, EDWARD 
Johnson-McKendrick & Co., 


McNAGHTEN, ROBT. 8. 
Williams-McNaghten Co. 


MILLER, JOSEPH R. 

Kalman & Company, Inc. 
MURPHY, ROBERT A. 

Investors Diversified Services Inc. 
MYERS, THEODORE A. 

Mannheimer-Egan, Inc., 
NELSON, DALE 

Northwestern National Bank 
NEWELL, JOHN D. 

John G. Kinnard & Co. 
O’CONNOR, WILLIAM G. 

Central Republic Company 
OSTROM, GEORGE 

Central Republic Company 
PAPPAS, GEORGE 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
PHILLIPS, GUYBERT M. 

Caldwell, Phillips Co., St. Paul 


PLUMLEY, ALFRED N. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


PREESHL, F. WARREN 


Chicago 


Duluth 


St. Paul 


lnc. 


Inc. 


St. Paul 











Juran & Moody, 8t. Paul 


Thursday, 


November 15, 1956 





STEICHEN, ROMAN J. 

R. J. Steichen & Co., Inc. 
STILLMAN. GEORGE H. 

H. M. Byllesby and Company, 


PRESCOTT, ©. W. 
E. J. Prescott & Co. 


RAND, ARTHUR Hi. 


Woodard-Elwcod =X Co. Incor- 


RICE, IRVING J. porated 
Irving J. Rice & Compny, Inc., St. Paul STONER, PAUL A 
RIEGER, CHARLES J. J. M. Dain & Company 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane TALBOT, O. JACK 


Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 


ROWND, CHESTER M. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis ‘ apolis 
; : ARRAS, ARTHUR C. 
SANDAHL, RICHARD D. : 
Juran & Moody, St. Paul A. C. Tarras & Co., Winona 
. (Associate) 


SEMPF, WALTER J. 


First National Bank of St. Paul WARNER, FRANK A. 
SHUTE, PRESTON B. White, Weld & Co. 

Baxter, Williams & Co. WHENES, KELLY 
SIRIANN, BEN Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

S z ; au Claire, Wis ; : ; 

—— WHITE, LEO J. 

rs Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Bean 
SIVERSON, H. LLOYD 

Kalman & Company, Inc., St. Paul WICHMAN, E, W. 


M. H. Bishop & Co. 
WIGGINS, J. 

Northwestern National 
WIKMAN, DALE R. 

Reynolds & Co. 


WITT, ROBERT M. 
Jamieson & Company 

WITTENBERG, WILBUR W. 
Rlyth & Co., Inc. 


SMITH, JACK P. ; 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 


SORUM. KERMIT B. 
Allison-Williauis Company 

SPACE, WALTER P. 
Woodard-Elwood & Co. 


STARN, HARRY W. 
Kalman & Company, Inc 


STEELE, JOHN F. 
Reynolds & Co 


Bank 




















WRITE FOR 
YOUR CONVENTION PRINTS 
At Only $1.50 


Bob and Paul 


230 NO. PALM CANYON DRIVE 
(ACROSS FROM CHI CHI) 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


— 
——— 
———— 


PHONE 5764 














| 
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S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co. 


Established 1922 


MEMBERS 
DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE ) 


Underwriters — Distributors — Dealers } 


CORPORATE and MUNICIPAL | 
SECURITIES 


Complete Trading Facilities 


DETROIT 26, MICH. , 
Penobscot Building 


WOodward 5-6202 


EPP LII PID Pw 


‘ Teletype DE 336 
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WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


| Members 
New York Stock Exchange | 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Detroit Stock Exchange | 
Midwest Stock Exchange | 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES — 


FORD BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Jackson 


Ann Arbor Kalamazoo Pontiac 














Convention Number 











Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala.; Allie Lee, Birmingham Peggy Bishop, 
Y.; Wesley Bishop, Smith, Bishop & Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


Syracuse, N. 








San Francisco Security Traders Association 





tad Pod Pes 





Richard J. Payne Everett D. Williams 


Rudolph T. Sandell 


President: Rudolph T. Sandell, Shuman, Agnew & Co. 
Vice-President: Richard J. Payne, Walter C. Gorey Co. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Everett D. Williams, Stone & Youngberg. 


Directors: Henry Perenon, Henry F. Swift & Co.; William F. Don- 
dero, J. Barth & Co.; Albert Hewitt, First California Company 
Incorporated; Barry Stone, Blyth & Co., Inc. 

















OVER 20 YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
MICHIGAN INVESTORS 


McDONALD-MOORE & CO. 


Municipal and Corporate Securities 


1566 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 
WO 3-9565 


MEMBERS DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


FLINT 
E. LANSING 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MUSKEGON 




















NAUMAN, McFAWN & CO. 


MEMBER DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We solicit Detroit Stock Exchange orders at regular 
rates less 40% to NASD members. 


Call Us “Collect.” 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Ford Building 


Telephone WOodward 3-6828 
Teletype DE 540 











National Committeemen: Richard J. Payne, Walter C. Gorey Co.; 
Elmer L. Weir, J. Barth & Co.; Collins L. Macrae, Jr., Wulff, 


Hansen & Co. 


Alternates: William F. Belknap, William R. Staats & Co.; Leslie 
J. Howard, Jr., Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc.; Clifton W. Morrill, 


Walston & Co., Inc. 


Elected: December, 1955; Took Office: December, 1955; Term Ex- 


pires: December, 1956. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


GAMBARASI, ARTHUR 
Shaw, Hooker & Co. 


(Members located in San Francisco 


unless otherwise indicated) 

ABRAHAMSON, RICHARD W. 
Weeden & Co. 

ACHARD. ELIZABETH 
Elworthy & Co. 

‘Honorary Member) 

ACKRIDGE, WILLIAM 
Harris, Upham & Co. 

BACIGALUPI, VICTOR 
Schwabacher & Co. 

BAILEY, WILLIAM J. 

Wilson, Johnson & Higgins 

BAKER, Jr., FRED A. 

Dean Witter & Co. 

BARKER, STEWART 8. 
Crocker Anglo National Bank 

BATES, ROBERT F. 

The First California Company 

BAUM, BENJAMIN J. 

Stone & Youngberg 

BEEBE, H. E. 

J. S. Strauss & Co. 

BELKNAP, WILLIAM 
William R. Staats & Co. 

BELLIZZI, JOSEPH 
J. S. Strauss & Co. 

BLUM, ERNEST E. 

Brush, Slocumb & Co. 

BORDEN, THOMAS W. 
Weeden & Co. 

LOURNE, ROBERT K. 
General American & Canadian 
Securities, Inc. 

BOWYER, FRANK 
Schwabacher & Co. 

BRADFORD, SIDNEY 
Irving Lundborg & Co. 

BROWN, RALPH 
Stone & Youngberg 

BUICK, JOHN E, 

American Trust Company 

CARSON, GEORGE F. 
Reynolds & Co. 

CASABONNE, FERNAND 
General American Canadian 
Securities, Inc. 

COSTELLO, JOHN A. 
American Trust Company 

COTTRELL, RICHARD I. 

A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated 

CUNNIE, JOHN 
First California Company 

DAVIDSON, H. HODGE 
Davidson & Co. 

De MARTINI, LEONARD 
Sutro & Co. 

DONDERO, WILLIAM 
J. Barth & Co. 

DOUGLASS, DONN C. 

Carl W. Stern & Co., Inc 

EGAN, JOHN F. 

First California Company 

ENGLISH, GIFFORD M. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 

FARRELL, WILLIAM 
Irving Lundborg & Co. 

FAULKNER, WILLIAM C. 
Wulff, Hansen & Co. 

FAZACKERLEY, KENNETH 
Irving Lundborg & Co. 

FEE, THOMAS PF. 

Shuman, Agnew & Co. 

FERRITER, JOSEPH 
Hooker & Fay 

FINNEGAN, JOHN FRANCIS 
Hannaford & Talbot 

FOLEY, TOM 
Rex Merrick & Co., San Mateo 

FORD, JACK 
Dwyer & Co. 

FRESE, HERMAN G. 
H. G. Frese Co., San Carlos 
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Clifford G. Remington, Woodcock, Hess & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Reginald J. Knapp, 


Ira Haupt & Co., New York; Bert O’Neil 





GOETZE, EDWARD 5S. 
Frank Knowlton & Co. 
GOREY, WALTER C. 
Walter C. Gorey Co. 
GUMBEL, GEORGE G. 
J. Barth & Co. 
HALL, PURCELL 
HARKINS, CHARLES B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
HENNIG, DICK 
First California Company 
HEWITT, ALBERT A. 
First California Company 


HILL, Jr., HOUSTON 
J. 8. Strauss & Co. 


GIANTI, RICHARD 


Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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CHARLES A. PARCELLS & CO. 


Established 1919 
ATTENTION N.A.S.D. MEMBERS 


Orders Executed on the DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE fer 
N.A.S.D. Members at 60% of prescribed commission 





Detroit Stock Exchange Listings on Request 
Inquiries Invited 


Members 
DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26 


Telephone WOodward 2-5625 Bell System Teletype DE 206 





Wo 
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DETROIT AND MICHIGAN BANK STOCKS 


Retail and Trading Interest 


a 
Trading Dept. 
William B. Denney 


MANLEY, BENNETT & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


1100 Buhl Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Ralph J. Brueggeman 


WOodward 5-1122 
Teletype DE-92 

















Don W. MILLER «& Co. 


MEMBERS DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 


BANK STOCKS 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS 
PRIMARY MARKETS IN DETROIT ISSUES 
LISTED AND UNLISTED SECURITIES 
Orders executed on the Detroit Stock Exchange 


at regular rates less 40% to NASD members 
Odd Lots Round Lots 
Detroit Stock Exchange Listings on Request 


Coast to Coast Wire System through 
McMANUS & WALKER 


610 PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Telephone WOodward 1-9804 Bell Teletype DE 559 
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San Francisco Security Traders Association 
——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 
(Continued from page 65) 


HOWARD, LESLIE 

Brush, Slocumb & Co. 
HOWE, AL 

Shuman, Agnew & Co. 
IMHOF, JAMES R. 

Rex Merrick & Co. 
ISAACS, PAUL E., 

Sutro & Co. 
JANK, CHARLES E, 

Frank Knowlton & Co., Oakland 
JENKINS, ROBERT 

Schwabacher & Co. 
KAMMERER, GEORGE G. 

J. 8. Strauss & Co. 


KANE, CHARLES B. 
Walter C. Gorey Co. 


KEHNE, Jr., RICHARD L. 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 

KERINS, PATRICK M. 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 


KESSLER, MAURY J. 
Waldron & Co. 


KOCH, GENE 
First Boston Corporation 


LAMPERTI, ANGELO 
Lawson, Levy & Williams 


LARKIN, EMMETT A. 

Carl W. Stern & Co., Inc. 
LARZELERE, JOSEPH 

William R. Staats & Co. 
LAVERTY, HENRY 

Davis, Skaggs & Co. 
LEH, ANDREW 

The First Boston Corporation 
LIVINGSTON, PAUL J. 

Wulff, Hansen & Co. 
LOBERG, ROBERT 

J. Barth & Co. 

LYNCH, J. KENNETH 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
MACRAE, Jr., COLLINS L. 
Wulff, Hansen & Co. 
MAHLMANN, RUSSELL G. 

Hill Richards & Co. 
MATTHEWS, JACK 
Wells Fargo Bank 


COMMERCIAL and 


Herbert C. Irish, Fairman & Co., Los Angeles; Eva Irish, Los Angeles; H. Hodge Davidson, Davidson & 
Co., San Francisco; Barbara Davidson, San Francisco; Allen L. Oliver, Jr., Sanders & Company, Dallas 

























ANDREW C. REID & COMPANY 


Members of the Detroit Stock Exchange 
BROKERS — DEALERS 
1 MICHIGAN UNLISTED AND 
\| DETROIT LISTED SECURITIES 
We Solicit Split Commission Orders From 
N.A.S.D. Members in Over 235 Stocks 
Listed on the Detroit Stock Exchange 
Odd Lots Round Lots 
| 615 Ford Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. | 


BELL TELETYPE 
DE 119 


|| PHONE 
WOcdward 3-9385 



































1OWA ELECTRI 
LIGHT= POWER 


An lowa Corperotion + Company 


SERVING THE 
EARTLAND 
OF THIS GREAT STATE 











Cedar Rapids, [ 


lowa | 


Agriculture and Industry S 
—a Balanced Economy 





This area has the remark- 
able characteristic of being 
equally balanced between 
agriculture and industry. oe: 

The kilowatt hour sales of this Company exceed one billion 
— of which, 41% is used by industrial and commercial 
customers. Serving 58 Iowa counties, we are working and 
planning years ahead, so that we may be able to meet ALL 
power needs as they develop. 








WY 
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MAY, J. EARLE 

J. Earle May & Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 
MAYO, DONALD 

Mitchum, Jones & Templeton 
McLOUGHLIN, WILLIAM L. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
McMAHON, J. B. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MILLER, LEE 

Wells Fargo Bank 
MOHR, FRANK J. 

Shaw, Hooker & Co. 
MORAN, FRANK 

J. Barth & Co. 
MORGAN, WARNER 5S. 

American Trust Company 
MORRILL, CLIFTON W. 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
MUETZEL, FRANCIS 

Walston & Co., Inc. 


MURDOCK, JAMES 
Sutro & Co. 


MURPHY, WILLIAM 
A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 


O’REILLY, JOHN J. 
Denault & Co. 


PALM, KIMBALL 
Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc. 


PALMER, JACKSON H. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


PARKER, HARRY 
Walston & Co., 


PAYNE, RICHARD 
Walter C. Gorey Co. 


PERENON, HENRY 
Henry F. Swift & Co. 


PIKICH, EMIL 
Carl W. Stern & Co., Inc. 


PRICE, THOMAS W. 
McAndrew & Co., Incorporated 


QUINN, HUBERT J. 
Hooker & Fay 


QUINN, JOHN J. 
New York Hanseatic Corp. 


REINER, MILTON 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


RICH, LOUIS 
Schwabacher & Co. 


RICHMAN, ANTHONY J. 
Hooker & Fay 


ROBERSTON, Jr., BENJAMIN B. 
Schwabacher & Co. 


SANDELL, RUDOLPH T. 
Shuman, Agnew & Co. 


SCHAG, WALTER 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


SHAFFT, CONRAD O. 
Shafft, Snook & Cahn 


SPULLER, Jr., LOUIS J. 
Elworthy & Co. 


STEWART, JAMES M. 
Wilson, Johnson & Higgins 


STONE, BARRY 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


SULLIVAN, JOHN F. 
First California Company 


TARANTO, ANTHONY 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


THOMAS. EARL 
Dean Witter & Co. 


VICINO, WALTER 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


WATTS, WILLIAM F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WERER, BROOKS, PD 
First California Company Incorporated 


WEIR, ELMER L. 
J. Barth & Co. 


WHITAKER, EMMET K, 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


WILLIAMS, EVERETT D. 
Stone & Youngberg 


WwooD, LEWIS J. 
First Boston Corporation 


WOSSER, FRANK 
Lawson, Levy d& Williams 


Inc. 
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Russell M. Ergood, Jr., Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; Morton A. Cayne, 


Gottron, Russell & Inc., Cleveland 


Coe. 


Bond Club of Louisville 


P, M. Conway 


Ernest B. Vogt Clarence L. Jones Hoyt G. Hill 


President: Powhatan M. Conway, The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 

Vice-President: Ernest B. Vogt, J. J. B. Hilliard & Son. 

Treasurer: Clarence L. Jones, Almstedt Brothers. 

Secretary: Hoyt G. Hill, The Kentucky Company. 

National Committeemen: Charles C. King, The Bankers Bond Co., 
Inc.; Hoyt G. Hill, The Kentucky Company. 

Alternates: Thomas Graham, The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 





—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


(Members located in 
otherwise 


Louisville unless 


ALDEN, Jr., WM. O. 
indicated ) 


O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. 


ALLEN, HORACE 


O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. Goodbody & Co. 














Markets In Michigan Securities 
UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Dealers and Brokers 
in 
Listed and Unlisted Issues 


HUDSON WHITE & COMPANY 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange Detroit Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 DETROIT 26 
Michigan Trust Building Buhl Building 
GLendale 94336-Teletype GR 184 WoOodward 2-8992 - Teletype DE 7 
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Corporate and Municipal 


Securities 
Fred S. Goth—Megr. Trading Dept. 


IRVING J. RICE G COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
2ND FLOOR, PIONEER BUILDING 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 

Telephone CApital 4-1881 
Private Wire System 
GREGORY & SONS — DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 
Direct to: 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Detroit, Dallas, Nashville, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Jackson, Kansas City, Houston 


Teletype ST P 30 



















Convention Number 


ALMSTEDT, ARTHUR H. 

Almstedt Brothers 
BABBAGE, ROBERT A. 

Babbage & Kessinger, Lexington 
BADE, WM. G. 

Goodbody & Co. 
BAKER, RUSSELL 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
BOHNERT, HECTOR W. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc 
BOOTH, MOREY 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
EROCAR, Jr., ALBERT C. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
BURGE, JOHN M. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
BURKHOLDER, Jr., JAMES &. 

Almstedt Brothers 
CHRISTMAN, Jr., HENRY 

O’Neal-Alden & Co., lnc. 
CLOWES, JOHN R. 

Smart, Clowes & Oswald, lic. 
CONLI¢FE, WILLIAM J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CONWAY, POWHATAN M. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
CREGOR, BEN 

Goodbody & Co. 
CRUTCHER, CARLILZ 

Blyth & Co., Inc 
CULBERTSON, CRAIG 

W. L. Lyons & Co. 
DABNEY, WATSON B. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
DEAN, WILLIAM A. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co. 
DEARING, ANDERSON C. 

The Kentucky Trust Company SCHULMAN, SOL 
DESMOND, C. G. Courier-Journal (Honorary) 

Stein Bros. & Boyce opto 
DIERSEN, JOSEPH H. 

Eskew, Gresham & Diersen 
DURHAM, JOSEPH H. 

Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company 
DYSART, PAUL 
EBINGER, RUSSELL 

Almstedt Brothers 
FARRA, JOHN B. 

The Kentucky Company 
FEHRIBACH, URBAN 

Lincoln Bank & Trust Company 
FERGUSON, MRS. OKRA M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Be 
FETTER, JAMES M. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
FULLER, ASA W. 

Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
GERARD, VICTOR B. 

Commonwealth Liife Insurance Co. 
GERST, C. A. 

Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company 
GRAFTON, ARTHUR W. 

Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton 
GRAHAM, THOMAS 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
GRATZER, BERNARD W. 

The Louisville ‘“‘Times’” (Honorary) 
GREEN, KENNETH 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 


LONG, EDWIN A. 

Russell, Long & Company, Lexington, Ky. 
LUCAS, CHESTER A, 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
MARTIN, Jr., M. GEORGE 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
McDOWELL, ROBERT B. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
McNAIR, WILLARD P. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
MILLER, BARBARA 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co. Inc. 
MILLER, J. HUGH 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
MOLTER. EDWARD G., Jr. 
MOORE, BERWYN T. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
OESWEIN, HENRY 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
PARKS, JOSEPH W. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
PURYEAR, ROBERT E. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
RASH, DILLMAN A. 

Louisville Title Insurance Co. 
REGISTER, FRANK 

Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. 
REID, JOHN L. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
REIMER, J. BERGES 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
RICHARDSON, ROSWELL H. 

The Kentucky Company 
ROBERTS, GORMAN 

The Louisville Trust Co. 
RUTLEDGE, WESLEY 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 


Memphis Security 


le 





A. L. Whitman 


R. Fred Trexler 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


SEDLEY, MRS, ELINORE 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
SMART, JOHN 
Smart, Clowes & Oswald, Inc. 
SOMMERS, ANTHONY 
Lincoln Bank & Trust Comp:uy 
SPIERS, JOHN H. 
Almstedt Brothers 
STERNBERG, BERT 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
STITES, Jr., JOHN H. 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
- STONE, REID 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
STUCKER, JAMES H. 
Almstedt Brothers 
TEDDER, ELIZABETH 
Goodbody & Co. 
TRINKLE, WALTER 
The Kentucky Company 
TROST, MILTON S. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
VOGT, ERNEST B. 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
WAGNER, WILLIAM 
WARNER, A. J. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
WATKINS, Jr., WILLIAM T. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & EPeane 
WATTS, H. ALLEN 
W. L. Lyons & Co. 
WILSON, HOLMAN R. 
Yhe Kentucky Company 


WOOD, F. E. 
The Kentucky Report 


WRIGHT, OSCAR 
The Bankers Bond Co.. Ina 





Dealers Association 





William R. Grissom 


Albert L. Johnson 


President: A. L. Whitman, Bullington-Schas & Co. 


HAAS, WILLIAM G. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
HAGAN, HART 
W. E. Hutton & Co., Lexington, Ky. 
HAMM, ALBERT V. 
Louisville Trust Company 
HAMPTON, GARRETT 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
HARMON, BERT 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
HASSENMILLER, C. N. 
Lincoln Bank & Trust 
HELCK, CHESTER L. 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
HILL, HOYT G. 
The Kentucky Company 
HILLIARD, HENNING 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
HOPKINS, W. HOWARD 
JOHNSTON, Jr., ROBERT H. 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
JONES, CLARENCE L. 
Almstedt Brothers 
KAMPFMULLER, ERNEST 
Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. 
KAUFMAN, IRVIN 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KESSINGER, THOMAS B. 
Babbage & Kessinger, Lexington, Ky. 
KING, CHARLES C. 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
LEWIS, LINCOLN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
LINCH, DALE F. 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
LINKER, ABE 
Goodbody & Co. 


Fenner & Beane 


Co. 





Vice-President: R. Fred Trexler, J. C. Bradford & Co. 
Secretary: William R. Grissom, Union Planters National Bank. 
Treasurer: Albert L. Johnson, First National Bank. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


LANCASTER, JAMES C. 
Union Planters Nat’] Bank 


LEEKER, JUSTIN F. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


LEFTWICH, WILLIAM GROOM 
Leftwich & Ross 


LIMERICK, AYLETT B. 
Goodbody & Co. 


ALLEN, HARRY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


BENSDORF, HERMAN 
Herman, Bensdorf & Company 


BLAKE, NORMAN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


BURCH, J. C. BROWN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
/ 


CURD, H, PRICE 
Federal Securities Co., Inc 


FLETCHER RICHARD 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


FOSTER, WALTER T. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
FRANK, JULIUS 

Herman Bernsdorf & Company 


FREDERIC, FRANK D. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


GRISSOM, WILLIAM R. 
Union Planters Nationa] Bank 


HARRIS, RICHARD §. 
M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. 


JOHNSON, ALBERT L. 
The First National Bank 


JORDAN, ROBERT H. 
Mid-South Securities Co. 


LINDER, RICHARD N. 
Lucian Bailey & Company 


McPHILLIPS, REED M. 
Bullington-Schas & Co. 


MITCHELL, EARLY F. 
The First National Bank 


PYRON, Jr., IRA W. 
Goodbody & Co. 


RADER, R. BRUCE 
Rader, Wilder & Company 


REDDOCH, JAMES N. 
James N. Reddoch & Company 


ROSS, HOWARD C. 
Leftwich & Ross 


SAUNDERS, Sr., M. A. 
M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. 





SAUNDERS, ROBERT M. 





M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. 





UNLISTED 


BUHL BLDG. e 


Orders executed on Detroit Stock Exchange for 
N.A.S.D. members at regular rates less 40%. 


MICHIGAN 


WM. C. RONEY & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Teletype DE 100-101 


Grand Rapids Battle Creek Benton Harbor Flint Saginaw Kalamazoo 


SCHAS, FRANCIS D. 
Bullington-Schas & Co. 


SPRAGINS, R. WENDELL 
R. W. Spragins & Company 


STERNBERGER, DAVID 
Sternberger & Company 


THOMAS, Jr., J. NICK 
MARKETS Memphis Securities Company 
THOMPSON, EDWARD F. 
Union Planters Nat'l Bank 


TREXLER, R. FRED 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


WARD, B. FRANKLIN 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


WHITMAN, A. L. 
Bullington-Schas & Co. 


WOOTEN, ROGER B. 














: R. B. Wooten & Company 








Utah Securities Dealers Association 


a 


Wendell M. Smoot = Frank M. Whitney 


Richard W. Muir 


Lincoln R. Ure, Jr. 


President: Wendell M. Smoot, J. A. Hogle & Co. 

Vice-President: Frank M. Whitney, Whitney and Company. 

Secretary: Richard W. Muir, Schwabacher & Co. 

Treasurer: Lincoln R. Ure, Jr., A. P. Kibbe & Co. 

Direciors: Robert P. Woolley, Robert P. Woolley & Co.; J. Arthur 
Pett, J. Arthur Pett Co.: Harrison §S. Brothers, Harrison S. 
Brothers & Co.; Darwin L. Peterson, Mountain States Securities 
Corporation; Calvin P. Gaddis, Edward L. Burton & Co. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(Members located in Salt Lake City unless BALLOU, JOHN 
otherwise indicated) Potter Investment Co. 


AITKEN, KENNETH M. BRADFORD, RAY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Van Grant & Co. 
BROTHERS, HARRISON S&S. 
ARCHER, FRANK C. ; * 0 
J. A. Hogle & Co. Harrison S. Brothers & Co. 


BROWN, EDWARD 
ASPDEN, WILLIAM H. 


J. A. Hogle & Co. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. CAINE, Jr., WALTER A. 
BADGER, RALPH A. 


J. A. Hogle & Co. 
Ralph A. Badger & Co. 


CARRASSO, PIERRE 

J. A. Hogl Co. 

BAGLEY, EDWARD N. — = 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 





(Continued on page 68) 





Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood | 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


UNDERWRITERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GREAT FALLS 


ST. PAUL 
BILLINGS 























KALMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


UNDERWRITERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


ENDICOTT ELDG. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
TELETYPES— 
ST P 93 (Corporate Dept.) 
ST P 117 (Municipal Dept.) 
CApital 4-3303 


McKNIGHT BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
TELETYPE— 
MP 120 
FEderal 9-8931 


























STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 





TWIN CITY STOCKS 





KERMIT SORUM — OSCAR BERGMAN 


ALLISON -WILLIAMS COMPANY 


— 


Pewee eee 


fe) 

a MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

{eJ 

5 Phone: FEderal 3-3475 TWX MP 163 il 
IIOP MM Melee eyo cleo 














Garnett O. Lee, Jr., Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Richmond, Va.; 
Vicki K. Lee, Richmond 


Utah Securities Dealers Association 
ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 
(Continued from page 67) 






























CHRISTOPULOS, PLATO G. 
Christopulos & Nichols Brokerage Co 


COCORINIS, WILLIAM D. 
Utah General Securities, Inc 


COOMBS, JR., E. WILLIAM 
Market Securities, Inc 


CROMER, L. L. 
Cromer Brokerage Co. 





LOUISVILLE 


Holman R. Wilson Walter Trinkle 

Esther Kachler Thomas H. Minary 

Hoyt Hill John B. Lessenberry 

Robert Vail Roswell H. Richardson 
Jack A. Moss 


LEXINGTON 
William B. Holton 
John B. Farra 
Harkness Edwards, Jr. 
G. Bruce Miller 
Guy A. Huguelet, Jr. 


KENTUCKY SECURITIES 


Retail Distributors and Underwriters of 
Corporate Securities and 
Kentucky Municipal Bonds 


KENTUCKY COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY. LEXINGTON, KY. 
Fifth at Liberty Exchange Building 
JUniper 5-5011 Phone 2-1858 

Bell Teletype LS 579 


Direct Wire Between Offices and to 
Scherck, Richter Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


— 
EDEEEEEGUEE Ts 














SOUTER DEEL ECC ee 


Pe 


. 








THE 


BANKERS BOND «: 


INCORPORATED 
Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Ist FLOOR KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Bell Teletype LS 186 


Long Distance 238 


Kentucky Municipal Bonds 
Local Securities 





INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 





POWHATAN M. CONWAY 
CHARLES C. KING 
ROBERT H. JOHNSTON, Jr. 
ROBERT E, PURYEAR 
OSCAR C. WRIGHT 


THOMAS GRAHAM 
HECTOR W. BOHNERT 
WILLARD P. McNAIR 
Mrs. E. C. LEWIS 
JAMES M. FETTER 
Mrs. ELINORE SEDLEY 
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Polly Freear, Ft. Worth, Texas; Landon A. Freear, Wm. N. 


Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 


DAVIS, GLEN L. 

A. P. Kibbe & Co. 
DEWITZ, HERBERT 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 
DOELLE, MARTIN 

A. P. Kidde & Co. 
DUMKE, EDMUND W. 

Schwabacher & Co. 
EMERY, HUGO 

Cayias, Larson, Glaser, 
FINLINSON, JOSEPH F. 

Harrison S. Brothers & Co. 
FLANAGAN, J. F. 

J. F. Flanagan Co. 


FORSTER, JOHN J. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


GADDIS, CALVIN P. 
Edward L. Burton & Co. 


GOATES, CLOYD 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
GRANT, BROOKE 

Van Grant & Co. 


GRANT, VAN 
Van Grant & Co. 


GRANT, JR., VAN 
Van Grant & Co. 


GROFF, VERNE E. 
Rocky Mountain Securities 


GUSS, MAX 
Guss Securities Co. 
HAYNIE, LOUIS M. 
Empire Securities Corporation 


HEALY, I. BERNARD 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


HELD, PAUL C. 
Robert P. Woolley & Company 


HENDERSON, LOUISE 
Van Grant & Co. 


Emery, Inc. 





HOGLE, JAMES F. 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 
HOYT, GERALD M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
IVERS, THOMAS H. 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 
JOUFLAS, GEORGE T. 

Empire Securities Corporation 
JOUFLAS, NICK T. 

Empire Securities Corporation 
KIBBE, ALBERT PAYNE 

A. P. Kibbe & Co. 


LARSON, STERLING 
Cayias, Larson, Glaser, Emery, Inc. 


LAYTON, HUBERT H. 
H. Wayne Stead Co. 


LIGHT, JR., GIVEN A. 
Schwabacher & Co. 


LINDQUIST, G. C. 
Lindquist Securities 

LUDWIG, WYLIE 
Van Grant & Co. 


MAWOD, EDWARD J. 
A. P. Kibbe & Co. 


METOS, CHRIS S. 
Utah General Securities, Inc. 


MOENCH, RICHARD 
D. Richard Moench & Co. 


MUIR, RICHARD W. 
Schwabacher & Co. 


MUTH, ERNEST H. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


NICHOLS, LOUIS 
Christopulos & Nichols Brokerage Co. 


OKI, SHE 
Empire Securities Corporation 


PASKETT, KEITH 
Guss Securities Co. 


Lester S. Greenwald, Levien, 
Orchin, Kalb, Voorhis & Co., New York 


Thursday, November 15, 1956 





Greenwald & Co., New York; Louis 


PERRY, JOSEPH 

Potter Investment Co. 
PETERSON, DARWIN lL. 

Mountain States Securities Corporation 
PETT, J. ARTHUR 

J. Arthur Pett Co. 
PETT, F. RUSSELL 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
PETT, STUART B. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
PIKE, MALCOLM E. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
PINCUS, ROBERT 

Van Grant & Co. 
POTTER, DAVID B. 

Potter Investment Co. 
POTTER, GEORGE L. 

Potter Investment Co. 
POULSEN, TED 

Cromer Brokerage Co. 
REED, JAMES E. 

James E. Reed Co. Inc. 
ROCHE, WALTER 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SCHETTLER, HAYDN A. 

J. A. Hogle & Co. 


SMOOT, Jr., WENDELL M. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


STEAD, H. WAYNE 
H. Wayne Stead Co. 


STEAD, ROBERT 
H. Wayne Stead Co. 


STEVENS, HOWARD 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


STEWART, SAMUEL 5S. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


STYLER, ARLYN 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


THOMAS, JOHN C. 
Van Grant & Co. 





Bell Teletype SL 456 


Denver. 


LOCATED IN ST. 
Heart of the Middle 


BUT 


We Make National Markets in 


Unlisted Securities 


Direct Private Wires To 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Nashville. 


Louisville, Lexington, Kansas City, 


Houston. 


Dallas, 


San Antonio and Milwaukee 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


320 N. 4th Street 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


LOUIS 
West 


GArfield 1-0225 











Convention Number 






Mrs. Emily Curriden, Collingswood, N. J.; R. Vicior Mosley, Col- 
a 


lingswood, N. J.; Freda Mosley, Collingswood, N. 


TUNKS, PHILLIP S§. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


URE, Jr., LINCOLN R. 
A. P. Kibbe & Co. 


WARD, PARKER L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


WHITNEY, FRANK M. 
Whitney & Company 


WHITNEY, RICHARD E. 
Whitney & Company 


WOLLEY, EASTON C. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


WOOLLEY, ROBERT P. 

Robert P. Woolley & Company 
YATES, H. C. 

Empire Securities Corporation 


Fenner & Beane 


Kansas City Security Traders Association 





C. Eugene Jones 


William J. Dyer 


President: William J. Dyer, Burke & MacDonald, Inc. 
Vice-President: Landis B. Elliott, Barret, Fitch, North & Co. 
Treasurer: John T. Burton, Bache & Co. 

Secretary: C. Eugene Jones, Stern Brothers & Co. 


National Committeemen: William J. Dyer, Burke & MacDonald, 


Inc.; Earl W. Price, Stern Brothers & Co. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 
(Members located 1n Kansas City unless CARNES, JAMES E, 
otherwise indicated) 


BACKLUND, C. W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BELL, ELDON R. 
E. R. Bell Co. 
BOLIN, FRANK E. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
BURTON, JOHN T. 
Bache & Co. 


CARROLL, LAURENCE B. 
Burke & MacDonald 


CHARMLEY, JOHN A. 

B. C. Christopher & Co. 
CLAYTON, GEORGE L. 

Harvey A. Clayton & Co. 
COBURN, CLAY E. 

Stern Brothers & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


THE COMMERCIAL 


James P. Cleaver, 
Baltimore; Walter L. Burns, Baumgartner, Downing & Co., 











ST. LOUIS SECURITIES 


Inquiries invited in all securities—Listed or 
Over-the-Counter—from Dealers, Institutions or 
Individuals—Nationwide Private Wire System. 


UNDERWRITERS - DEALERS - DISTRIBUTORS 





REINHOLDT & GARDNER 


Members 





Midwest Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
120 Broadway 


Bell Teletype—NY 1-2419 
BEekman 3-5880 


Joplin, Mo. * 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
400 Locust Street 


Bell Teletype—SL 335-336 
Central 1-6640 


Springfield, Ill. . Springfield, Mo. ° 


Direct Private Wires to New York Correspondents: 
Pershing & Co. and Goodbody & Co. 


Clayton, Mo. 

















and FINANCIAL 


Geodbody & Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 


COLE, WALTER I. 
Beecroft, Cole & Co., Topeka, Kans. 


COLEMAN, HARRY L. 
H. O. Peet & Co. 


COMBEST, EARL L. 
Dewey, King & Johnson 

CROWE, JOSEPH M. 
Luce, Thompson & Cv. 


DYER, WILLIAM J. 
Burke & MacDonald, 


EISEN, ERWIN H. 
Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle, 


ELLIOTT, LANDIS 
Barret, Fitch, North & Co. 


EVANS, HAROLD D. 
McDenald, Evans & Company 


FOGARTY, JOHN 
Stern Brothers & Co. 


FOLEY, CHARLES J. 
O. Peet & Co. 


GASAL, JAMES R. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


HALL, EMMA M. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


HANNI, ARTHUR BR. 
Seltsam, Hanni & Co., Inc., 
Topeka, Kans. 


HARRIS, CHARLES M. 
A. C. Allyn and Company Incorporated 


HARRISON, WILLIAM L. 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


HENRY, MARK 
Mark Henry & Co., Atchinson, Kan. 


HILLMOND, A. W. 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


HUNTER, HAYWARD H. 
George K. Baum & Company 


JENNINGS, JOHN P. 
Bonds, Incorporated, Kansas City, Kans. 


JONES, C. EUGENE 
Stern Brothers & Co. 


JONES, HAROLD H. 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. 


JOURDAN, J. WALLACE 
H. O. Peet & Co., Kansas City 


KRAMER, DAVID 
Bache & Co. 


LATSHAW, JOHN 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
LISTROM, LOWELL 

B. C. Christopher & Co. 
MARSHALL, E. D. 

Mark Henry & Co., Atchison, Kans 
McDONALD, CLAUDE M. 

McDonald, Evans & Company 
MESLER, MYRON 

George K. Baum & Company 
MEYER, CARL A. 

Columbian Securities Corp., Topeka 
MOYER, (Mrs.) MARGARET PERKINS 

Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


NORTH, FRANK W. 
Barret, Fitch, North & Co. 


PAULY, ELMER W. 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


PESELL, WILLIAM B. 

Estes & Company, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 
PIEDIMONTE, DAN. 

Barrett, Fitch, North & Co. 


PITLUGA, EDWARD F. 

Dewey, King & Johnson 
PITTMAN, EDWIN P. 

B. C. Christopher & Co. 
PRICE, EARL W. 

Stern Brothers & Co. 
SNYDER, FRANK J. 

Beecroft, Cole & Co., Topeka 
SODEN, JOHN P. 

Soden Investment Company 
SPARKS, RUSSELL K. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
STEPHENS, JASPER F. 

Waddell & Reed, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
STOENNER, ARTHUR W. 

Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. 
SYLVESTER, W. CLYDE 

W. C. Sylvester Investment Co. 
WAGNER, THEODORE F. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


WAHLER, JOHN E. 
McDonald, Evans & Company 


WELSH, MERLE L. 
Harris, Upham & Cc 


New York; Eleanor Burns, 


CHRONICLE 





bit 


Chicago; Houston Hill, Jr., J. Strauss & Co., 





Edward H. Welch, Sincere and Company, Chicago; Josephine Welch, 
San Francisco 





WHITE, LEONARD A. 
McDonald, Evans & Company 


WHITSITT, R. DALE 
A. E. Weltner & Co., Inc. 











SIXTY-SIX YEARS 
OF 
INVESTMENT 
BANKING 


Stifel, Nicolaus @ Company 


INCORPORATED 
MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


314 N. Broadway 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


Chicago, Illinois Moline, Illinois 


Private Wire Between St. Louis and Chicago Offices 

















ST. LOUIS MARKETS 


Our Trading Department Is Active In All 
Local Listed And Unlisted Securities 
And Invites Your Inquiries 


“If there is a Market we can find it” 
We Specialize In Orders For Banks And Dealers 


We want offerings, Odd Lots, Missouri D. O. Municipals 


EDWARD D. JONES & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
MEMBERS 
American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Saint Louis 2, Mo. 
CEntral 1-7600 Bell Teletype SL 593 
Direct Private Wire Connections with 

Josephthal & Co., New York, and Francis I. du Pont & Co., Chicago 

J. H. Crang & Co., Toronto 


New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


300 North 4th St. 






































PELTASON, TENENBAUM Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc., Bridgeport 


Specializing in...GEORGIA, 
Alabama, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and General Market 


MUNICIPALS | LUDMAN 


Trust COMPANY 
BO\D| OF GEORGIA 


DEPARTMENT 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS 











Telephones: LUDMAN Aluminum 
JAckson 1-167land L.D.521 &£ Projected Windows 
15 Broad Street 


AT-283 : 
Telephone: HAnover 2-1561 Bell age at ” : LUDMAN Aluminum 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-2712 The Ban ire : Frame Sliding Glass Doors 


Private wire Atlanta - New York 


New York Representatives 














Tampa, Florida — Indianapolis, Ind. — 


LUDMAN 


LEADS IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 










WINDOWS " 
WOOD OR ALUMINUM Wood Windows 














_——— 


LUDMAN Coypbualibre © NORTH MIAMI © FLORIDA 


Distributed throughout the world 
Branch Warehouse & Sales Office Locations: 


Houston, Texas — Atianta, Ga. — Somerville, N. J. 














Cc 
Eimer Weir, J. Barth & Co., San Francisco; Catherine Weir, San Francisco; Henry J. Richter, Josef C. Phillips, Pacific Northwest Company, Seattle; Ada Phillips, Seattle; James Z. Zink, Eastman 
Scherck, Richter Company, St. Louis; Barbara Crockett, Houston, Tex.; A. Gordon Crockett, Crockett Dillon, Union Securities Co., Los Angeles; Joanne Zink, Los Angeles; Ann White, San Francisco; 
& Co., Houston, Tex.; Thomas W. Price, McAndrew & Co., Incorporated, San Francisco Frank C. ance National Quotation Bureau, San Francisco - 
‘ sats . — — ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— MORGAN, DANIEL J. 
Security Traders Association of Connecticut T. L. Watson & Co., Bridgeport 
(Members located in Hartford unless ENGLISH, JAMES P. MORRIS, ROBERT 5S. 
otherwise indicated) Cooley & mo gn Robt. S. Morris & Co. 
ANGELOS, GEORGE H. FAUST, HAROLD MURRAY, FRANK J. 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven Equitable ieeastiize Corporation Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
AUSTIN, GEO. L. FON EISEN, NICHOLAS E. New Haven 
G. L. Austin & Co. Fahnestock & Co. PETERSON, Jr., JOHN A. 
BAILEY, THOMAS C. GRAHAM, JOHN E. Kennedy-Peterson, Inc. 
White, Weld & Co. G. H. Walker & Co. RYBECK, WILLIAM H. 
BEAKEY, EDWARD J. GRAHAM, REGINALD E. William H. Rybeck & Company, Meriden 
Eddy Brothers & Co. New Haven SAMPSON, HARRY D. _ 
BLIGH, ROBERT A. HEGEMAN, ARTHUR W. Hincks Bros. & Co., New Haven 
Fahnestock & Co., Torrington Hegeman & Co., Stamford SAMUELSON, ARTHUR O. ' 
BOWMAN, ALFRED H. HOGARTH, GUY George C. Lane & Co. Inc., New Haven 
Fahnestock & Co. Edward M. Bradley & Co., New Haven SCHMITT, JOHN L. 
BRADLEY, E. HOLBROOK HOLMAN, WILLIAM D. Income Funds., Inc., New Haven 
Edward M. Bradley & Co., Irc Putnam & Co. SHIEBER, KENNETH F. 
New Haven ILUNGERFORD, DONALD E. Putnam & Co. 
BRESLAV, WALTER Robert C. Buell and Company SHURE, JOSEPH 
| Shige G. H. Walker & Co., Bridgeport HURLBERT, GORDON Cc. “ sie ware Rog porcine Haven 
BURNETT, ROLAND L. E. T. Andrews & Co., West Hartfor STAR » G. 
sans . Fahnestock & Co., Hartford Putnam & Co. 
iam H.R k A.Maurits Johnson Edward J. Beake Guy R. Hogarth JACOBS, DONALD B. 
wanem 0 yhes y y & CALVERT, ROBERT B. Conning & Co. STEINER, 8. JACKSON 
: i: Schirmer, Atherton & Co JOHNSON MAURIT Jackson Steiner & Co., Inc. 
President: William H. Rybeck, William H. Rybeck & Company, CARTER, ROBERT S. G. H he R. 7. oe , SUTTON, FREDERICK T. 
Meriden. Brainard, Judd & Co dean ” White, Weld & Co., New Haven 
° . . : CILENTO, FRANK &£. KEEFE, JR., HARRY V. LIE B. 
First Vice-President: A. Maurits Johnson, G. H. Walker & Co., Shearson, Hammill & Co Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day “a Wr tavetien & Co., New Haven 
Bridgeport. CLARK, MYRON H. KEHOE, HOWARD G. SWEENEY, WILLIAM J. . 
Second Vice-President: Edward J. Beakey, Eddy Brothers & Co., Estabrook & Co. American Securities Corporation Sweeney & Company, New Britain 
Hartford. a ey oe KENNEDY, JOSEPH R. TACKUS, ANDREW L. 
Secretary-Treasurer; Guy R. Hogarth, Edward M. Bradley & Co., New Haven Renmedy-Teleeeen, Ine. vem & Ce. . 
n. b KNABLEIN, RUDOLPH L. THENEBE, CHARLES E. 
Inc., New Have “ae eo a. Hincks Bros. & Co., Inc., Bridgeport Charles E. Thenebe & Associates 
Governors: James P. English, Cooley & Company, Hartford; Frank CONNER, EARL W LIBBY, GORDON #. N. THOMPSON, HOWARD W. 
J. Murray, Laird, Bissell & Meeds, New Haven; Nicholas E. Maples & Goldschmidt. South Norwalk Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated Laird Bissell & Meeds, New Haven 
Fon Eisen, Fahnestock & Co., Hartford; John E. Graham, G. H. COOK. AARON MAIGRET. NORMAN WEISKE RICHAR 
Walker & Co., Hartford; Richard W. Wilde, Conning & Co., Putnam & Co. Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated . M. ‘Kidder & = Bridgeport 
Hartford. MARSH, DAVID R WHEELER, FRANK R 
COX, FREDERIC R. » D: oR, ; 
: . . has. W. J ton ae H Charles E. Thenebe & Associate: 
National Committeemen: George A. Dockham, Hincks Bros. & New Haven — pone &.oe., New Rave soe wt y 
> idge DECKER, E. NORTON MERRILL, ROBERT H. WILDE, HARD ° 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport. R yg es Company, Waterbury Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated Conning & Co. 
Elected: October 28, 1955; Took Office: January 1, 1956; Term 
. ; ?, DOCKHAM E A. 
Expires: December 31, 1956. ° Guongs 4 





LUDMAN Auto-Lok 

Aluminum Awning Windows 
LUDMAN Jalousies 
LUDMAN Single Sash 


LUDMAN Auto-Lok 
Wood Awning Windows 
LUDMAN Shower Door Tub 
Enclosures 
LUDMAN Jalousies in Doors 
LUDMAN Screens and 
Storm Sash 
LUDMAN Housing Windows 
LUDMAN Curtain Wall 
Window Panels 
Fabricators, Erectors, Warehous 
ing and Sale of Structural Stee! 
Custom Aluminum Extrusions 





















Convention Number 








Irene Blizzard, Ocean City, 





Col. Herbert H. Blizzard, Ocean City, N. J.; 


Ryons & Co., Los Angeles 





Arizona Association of Security Dealers 








William E. Gormley 


Benton M. Lee Roland J. Hicks 


President: Benton M. Lee, Dean Witter & Co., Phoenix. 

Vice-President: Roland J. Hicks, Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Tucson. 

Secretary-Treasurer: William E. Gormley, Kenneth Ellis & Co., 
Phoenix. 

Directors: Seth M. Fitchet, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Phoenix; Tom W. Myers, E. F. Hutton & Company, Phoenix; 
Bud Crary, E. F. Hutton & Company, Tucson; Malcolm C. 


Woodward, Woodward & Zuber, Tucson. 


N. J.3 
Inglewood, Calif.; William J. Schlerf, Inglewood, Calif.; William L. Wright, Lester, 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Mabel Schlerf, 


Murphy, John C. Legg & Company, 






Edward A. Roob, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Chicago; Dulcena Dawson-Smith, New York; Cy M. 
New York City; Mrs. Florence Roob, Chicago; 


Stan Dawson-Smith, Cruttenden & Co., New York 





—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(Members located in Phoenix unless 
otherwise indicated) 

ANDLAUER, FRED C. 

Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
ANONDSON, JOHN H. 

Dean Witter & Co. 
BECK, PAUL D. 

Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
CHAPPELL, JOHN W. 

E. F. Hutton & Company, Tucson 
COPP, GEORGE 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
CRARY, C. E. v7 

E. F. Hutton & Company, Tucson 
CUTHBERTSON, FRED A. 

Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


DAHLBERG, HENRY E. 
Henry Dahlberg and Co., Tucson 


DYKEMAN, JACK 
Henry Dahlberg & Company, Tucson 


ELLIS, Jr., DANIEL E. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


ELLIS, KENNETH A. 
Kenneth Ellis & Co. 


ELY, Jr., SIMS 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


FICKS, ALBERT A. 
Dean Witter & Co. 

FITCHET, SETH M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


GALLOWAY, ALVIN W. 
Henry Dahlberg and Co., Tucson 


GORMLEY, WILLIAM E. 
Kenneth Ellis & Co. 


Fenner & Beane 






















































































































A 3, GEORGIA 
Inout 0516 








mphrey Company, Inc. 


-HAVERTY BUILDING 






CAROLINA LIFE BLDG. 
COLUMBIA, S. €. 














HALL, WILLIAM 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


HANCHETT, HAROLD G. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


HAUSER, RICHARD 
Dean Witter & Co. 


HAVER, FORREST E. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


HENSON, JAMES G. 
Refsnes, Sly, Beck & Co. 


HICKS, ROLAND J. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Tucson 


HOLMAN, JOHN G. 
Kenneth Ellis & Co. 


KARLSON, W. C. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


KAUFMAN, HENRY H. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Tucson 


KOLKOSKI, CHESTER M. 
Kenneth A. Ellis & Co. 


LAMBUTH, WILLIAM W. 
Lambuth & Company Investments, Inc. 


LARSEN, DAVID 
First National Bank of Arizona 


LEE, BENTON M. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
LEE, E. S. 
Valley National Bank 
LOPER, A. B. 
Valley National Bank 
MARNELL, THOMAS 
Kenneth A. Ellis & Co. 
McGINNIS, JAMES F. 
Walston & Co., Inc. 
McPHERSON, ORVILLE 8S. 
Henry Dahlberg & Company, Tucson 
MEYERS, TOM W. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
MORONEY, WILLIAM T. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MULLEN, HELEN A. 
Walston & Co., Inc. 
MURRAY, ED E. 
Ed Murray & Co. 
OAKLEY, Jr., BERFORD S. 
Lambuth Company Investments, Inc. 


O’CONNELL, DANEL D. 
Henry Dahlberg & Company, Tucson 


O’NEIL, Jr., MAURICE O. 
Walston & Co., Inc. 


OVENS, JAMES M. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


OWEN, JOHN G., 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


PERRINE, KENNETH I. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


PHILLIPS, BUD 
E. F. Hutton & Company, Tucson 


PICKERT, HAL. C. 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 


REFSNES, JOSEPH E. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


REFSNES, JOSEPH L. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


REIS, Jr., GEORGE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


ROSENCRANS, SHELDON D. 
Walston & Co., Inc. 


ROSS, Jr., SAMUEL S. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


SCHWAB, WILLIAM C, 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Tucson 


SCHWAGER, HERB 
E. F. Hutton & Company, Tucson 


SENA, J. P. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


SORANSON, RANDOLPH E. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


STEINHOFF, CARROLL F. 
Henry Dahlberg & Co., Tucson 


STOEBERL, GEORGE F. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


STRICKLER, PAUL 
E. F. Hutton & Company, Tucson 


TOPF, HENRY O. 
Kenneth Ellis & Co. 


TRUAX, VICK 
Ed Murray & Co. 


VAN BENSCHOTEN, PETER 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


WAMBACH, WILLIAM S. 
First National Bank of Arizona 


WEBSTER, ARTHUR I. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


YOUNG, PHILIP M. 
Walston & Co., Inc. 





Julian W. Tindall 
J. Hollis Austin 





Teletype 
AT °8 


ae 


James B. Dean 


Eugene F. Willis 


Georgia Municipal Bonds 
Water & Sewer Revenue Certificates 


Southern & Local Corporate Issues 


J.W.TINDALL & COMPANY | 


1614 FULTON NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 3,GEORGIA 


James D. Chesnut 
Eugene E. McNeel, Jr. 





Telephone 
JAckson 1-0720 , 































































“lew Orleans Security Traders Association 





R. D. Alexander W. D. Kingston, Jr. 


sident: Robert D. Alexander, Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Fried- 
richs & Company. 

ce-President: Paul M. Desbon, Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
ecretary-Treasurer: Walter D. Kingston, Jr., W. D. Kingston & 
Co. 

tional Committeemen: Robert D. Alexander, Howard, Weil, 
Labouisse, Friedrichs & Company: Walter D. Kingston, Jr., 
W. D. Kingston & Co. 

Elected: December 15, 1955; Took Office: December 15, 1955; Term 

Expires: December 15, 1956. 


— — ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 
(Members in New Orleans unless otherwise ARNOLD, H. WILSON 


indicated ) Arnold & Crane 


ADAMS, LEON BOUCHE, LOUIS J. 
: i i 
Nusloch, Baudean & Smith White, Hattier & Sanford 


ALEXANDER, ROBERT D. ee ie a ee ene 


Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & 
ETA BROWN, WM. PERRY 
ympany Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. 
ALVIS, A. LESTER CRANE, G. PRICE 
Alvis and Company, Jackson, Miss. Arnold & Crane 
a SR 




















Morris W. Newman Wm. Perry Brown John E. Kerrigan 


LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA, GEORGIA, 
TENNESSEE, SOUTH CAROLINA, NORTH CAROLINA 
and OTHER SOUTHERN MUNICIPALS 


NEWMAN, BROWN & CO. 


INC. 
Investment Bankers 


321 Hibernia Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


Teletypes NO 189 & NO 190 








Long Distance 345 & 389 


et 














Harold H. Dane Abner K. Northrop John Dane, Jr. Everett F. Dane 


Louisiana and Mississippi Municipals 
Southern Corporate Issues 


New Orleans Bank Stocks 


JOHN DANE 


Member New Orleans Stock Exchange 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


Teletype — NO 465 Telephone — Canal 9321 
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LOUISIANA MUNICIPALS 


Dealers in 


Municipal and Corporation Securities 


BARROW, LEARY & Co. 


515 Market Street (P. 0. Box 47) 
SHREVEPORT 80, LOUISIANA 


Telephone 3-2573 Bell Teletype SH 82 & 83 
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WEIL, JOS. H. 
Weil Investment Co. 
WEIL, Jr., WALTER H. 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs and 
Company 
WHEELER, MACRERY B. 
Wheeler & Woolfolk, Inc. 


DANE, HAROLD SANFORD, J. B. 
John Dane White, Hattier & Sanford 


DANE, JOHN SCHWEICKHARDT, ERWIN 
yeic it & Co any 
DE LA VERGNE, J. H Schweickhardt 4 ompany} 
Arnold & Crane SCRANTON, JACK 
DERBES, CLAUDE Newman, Brown & Co., Inc 


ae SS We, SHOBER, JOHN B. 
DESBON, PAUL Woolfolk & Shober 


Francis I. du Pont & Co 
DUCOURBNAU., JAC. P SMART, LAWRENCE F. WILLEM. MICHEL A. 
Wucournau ye ROCs E. F. Hutton & Company 


STOUSE, JAMES A. 
The Hibernia National Bank in New WOOD, FRANK B. 


Orleans A. M. Smith-Wood Co. 
FRIEDRICHS, G. SHELBY ; i 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs and THIBODEAUX, PAUL J. WOOLFOLK, ROBERT M. 


Company Whitney National Bank of New Orleans Woolfolk & Shober 


GLAS, R. JEREMY , . -RNES ZC HN J. 
ee & Serer “i oa oe matin 
HARDY, FORD T. ae ee sien si es 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

HATTIER, Jr., GILBERT 
White, Hattier & Sanford 
IIAWLEY, JACKSON A. 
Equitable Securities Corp 
KEENAN, ARTHUR J. 
St. Denis J. Villere & Co. 
KEES, C. HOMER 
Ducournau & Kees 
KERRIGAN, JOHN E. 
Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. 
KINGSBURY, J. W. 
Jackson, Miss. 
KINGSTON, WALTER D. 
\W. D. Kingston & Co 
KINGSTON, Jr., WALTER D. 
W. D. Kingston & Co 
LEARY, Jr., A. M. 
Barrow, Leary & Co., Shreveport 
LOUQUE, WM. N. 
National American Bank of New Orleans 
MANION, CHARLES W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MINETREE, JOS. P. 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. 
MORSE, RICHARD C. 
The National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans 
NEWMAN, LEON 
Kohlmeyer & Co. 


NEWMAN, MORRIS W. 
Newman, Brown & @o., Inc. 


NUSLOCH, GEORGE H. 
Nusloch, Baudean & Smith 


OGDEN, FRED N. 
RAPIER, EDWARD D. 


RODDY, JAMES E. 
Scharff & Jones, Inc. 


FEIBLEMAN, T. JLFF 
T. J. Feibleman & Company 


Security Traders Association of Portland, Ore. 





Robert W. Pitt 


J. Sheldon Jones, Jr. 


Virgil L. Hill 


President: Robert W. Pitt, Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Vice-President: J. Sheldon Jones, Jr., June S. Jones & Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Virgil L. Hill, United States National Bank 
of Portland. 

Elected: November 17, 1955; Took Office: January 1, 1956; Term 
Expires: December 31, 1956. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


KOSTERMAN, PIERRE A. 

Zilka, Smither & Co., Inc. 
LUDLAM, PAUL A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
LUNDBORG, HUGO 

Handel, Lundborg & Co. 
MAY, EARL 

Walston & Co., Inc. 
McFARLAND, JAMES C. 

Bank of California, N. A. 
PATTEN, GEORGE 

George Patten Investment Co. 
PHIPPS, PRESTON 

E. M. Adams & Co. 
PITT, ROBERT 
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well as power from all other ma- 
jor Federal projects in the region, 
is sold and distributed through 
the medium of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

Since the development of the 
first two Federal projects many 
more have been constructed. The 
major Federal developments in 
service as of Dec. 31, 1955, are 
shown in Table I. 

The Federal Government also, 
through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, has constructed’ several 
smaller projects, mostly in Idaho, 
two small irrigation projects con- 
structed through the Department 
of Interior, in the State of Wash- 
ington, which have small hydro- 
electric developments. There is 
also a steam plant at the Bremer- 
ton U. S. Navy Yard. All this 
brings the Federal development 
to 4,121,760 kw name-plate rating 
and 4,796,810 kw peaking ca- 
pacity. 

Local Public Agency Develop- 
ment: In the area there has been 
municipal operation of electric 
systems for many years, in fact, 
for many decades, such as the 
City of Seattle, the City of Ta- 
coma, both in Washington, and the 
cities of Eugene and McMinnville 
in Oregon. Within the last two 
decades public agencies have in- 
creased, particularly in the State 
of Washington, through the use 
of the Public Utility District. The 
municipalities, together with some 
PUD’s, have provided some gener- 
ating capacity. We find that their 
generation as of Dec. 31, 1955, 
comprised 1,274,910 kw name- 


plate rating and 1,413,520 kw 
peaking capacity. A large por- 
tion of this generating capacity is 
to be found in the cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma in Washington, Eu- 
gene in Oregon, and smaller plants 
in other cities, towns and Public 
Utility Districts. 

Private Power: The _ investor- 
owned utilities, including those 
in Utah, which are a part of the 
Northwest Power Pool, herein 
otherwise alluded to, have in- 
stalled and had operating as of 
Dec. 31, 1955, generating facilities 
to the extent of 2,835,730 kw 
name-plate rating and 3,107,190 
kw peaking capacity. 


Northwest Power Pool 


From an analysis of the above 
resources Of power one can readily 
observe that as of this time, the 
Federal development in the area is 
predominant. This Federal system 
is also augmented by a very ex- 
tensive transmission system built 
by the Federal Government and 
locally termed the “Bonneville 
Grid,” which transmits the power 
from the several Federal projects 
to the load centers. Inasmuch as 
all of the distributing agencies, 
whether they be the municipals, 
the PUD’s cooperatives, or the in- 
vestor - owned utilities, purchase 
some portion, and in many in- 
stances a large portion, of their 
power and energy from a Federal 
system. It naturally follows that 
all of these systems are intercon- 
nected in one way or another. 

About 1942, by reason of the ne- 
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cessities of war, all of the several 
agencies, both public and private, 
on a purely voluntary basis pooled 
their resources and through an 
operational arrangement created 
a system and informal organiza- 
tion whereby the operating per- 
sonnel of the several agencies, 
through interconnection with each 
other, could provide the necessary 
service to carry the greatly in- 
creased loads caused by the war 
effort. By using the diversity 
factors the power could be shift- 
ed from one portion of the area 
to another whenever the need 
arose. By this method of com- 
plete cooperation of everyone, in- 
cluding the Federal system, there 
was a tremendous saving in power 
and energy and a greater effi- 
ciency obtained, resulting in a 
saving of approximately 600,000 
kw which would be roughly equal 
to the generating capacity of the 
Bonneville project. Through the 
war years and subsequent to the 
war years, this system has per- 
sisted, and today the saving ap- 
proximates a million kw. Each 
of the agencies, whether public 
or private, fully realize that their 
paramount responsibility is to the 
public whom they serve, and gen- 


erally in the service to customers 
in the area, any differences of 
political and social ideologies are 
in large part removed. 
Continued on page 74 
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Pacific Northwest Power Prospects 


Although the technical aspects 
of electric energy are somewhat 
above my head, it is amazing to 
find in times of emergency, or 
even in periods of long drought 
when full capacity of the hydro 
plants cannot be achieved, that 
the diversity factor, plus drawing 
upon resources from a consider- 
able distance, can provide the ne- 
cessities of the emergency. At 
such times we find power being 
drawn from the east end of the 


pool, such as Utah, sometimes 
from Idaho, sometimes even from 
Montana. In addition to this the 
steam plants in the area are called 
upon to supplement the shortage 
resulting from deficient water, or 
even from a major disruption in 
some portion of the transmission 
grid. If the representatives, exe- 
cutives and operating personnel 
of the Federal system, the public 
agencies and the investor-owned 
utilities had not developed this 
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efficient plan of operation and de- 
veloped a “know-how” of how to 
bring about a proper coordination 
of all the resources of the region, 
including the hydro plants, the 
storage basins and the steam 
plants, there would be many times 
when some particular portion of 
the area would be in considerable 
distress. 
Interstate Compact 

The legislatures of the several 
states, through appropriate in- 
terim committees, are patiently 
working to draft and perfect an 
Interstate Compact, which would 
permit an over-all agency, repre- 
sented by all the states, to make 
recommendations as to use and 
allocation of water and power. It 
is hoped that this will result in a 
just and equitable distribution of 
power derived from downstream 
generation by proper river regu- 
lation emanating from upstream 
storage. It is expected that the 
legislatures of the several states 
will again be considering this pro- 
posed Compact at their next ses- 
sions early in 1957. 


Political and Legal Matters 


Although political differences 
are not predominant in the oper- 
ation of the Northwest Power 
Pool, the political overtones are a 
lively subject in the area. In 
order to get Federal development 
there must be some constitutional 
basis for such development, the 
principal ones of which are navi- 
gation, flood control, reclamation 
and general welfare. From a legal 
standpoint the basis of navigation, 
flood control and reclamation are 
pretty well settled as proper rea- 
sons for Federal development. Ef- 
forts have been made to extend 
the general welfare provisions of 
the Constitution as a reason for 
development of electric energy, 
but this ground has not been en- 
tirely clarified and there is con- 
siderable doubt as to its legality 
as a basic purpose for such de- 
velopment. From time to time 
there arises in the United States 
Congress the matter of Federal 
development of additional steam 
in the area. The same problem 
has been posed in connection with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Thus far, however, there has been 
no development of steam plants 
by the Federal Government in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

It is recognized, however, that 
steam is a most valued compo- 
nent or, or an auxiliary to, the 
hydro resources, not only in 
emergencies, but to take care of 
the annually recurring low water 
periods or to take care of the 
peak loads which usually come in 
the winter and, coincidentally, at 
such a time as the stream flows in 
the main stream of the Columbia 
River are not excessive. The prin- 
cipal stream plants in the area 
are those owned by the City of 
Seattle, the City of Tacoma, a few 
small ones by other public agen- 
cies and those owned by Portland 
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General Electric Company, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
Pacific Power & Light Company 
and Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany. 
Preference Clause and 
Government Dictation 


There has also been consider- 
able political activity in local 
areas, sometimes augmented by 
activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in an effort to develop Pub- 
lic Utility Districts. This has been 
more successful in Washington 
than in Oregon or Idaho. One of 
the major factors in this political 
development is the _ so-called 
“preference clause.” What might 
be called a preference clause was 
first voiced in some of the Recla- 
mation Acts about 50 years ago, 
in fact in 1906. A modified pref- 
erence clause was enacted by 
Congress in 1913 in connection 
with the Hetch Hetchy project 
which was a water supply for the 
City of San Francisco, California, 
in which there was _ incidental 
power. This preference was in 


the nature of a prohibition to pre- 
vent the city from selling or let- 
ting to any corporation or indi- 
vidual, except to a municipality, 
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the right to sell the water for 
electric energy developed in con- 
nection with the project. The Fed- 
eral Power Act of 1920 has a 
modified preference clause under 
which, where other factors are 
equal, and if there is a conflict of 
applications for the development 
of a power project, the prefer- 
ence should be given to states 
and municipalities. All of these 
early clauses provided that where 
all things were “otherwise equal” 
a governmental body was to be 
preferred over a private organ- 
ization, but that the public in- 
terest at all times was to be para- 
mount; and if the public interest 
required, the right to serve, or 
construct or acquire energy re- 
sources, should be given to the 
private organization. 

A stronger preference clause 
was placed in the Hoover Dam- 
Boulder Canyon Act passed by 
Congress in 1928 after many years 
of negotiation and debate. A 
strong preference clause was 
placed in the Bonneville Act and 
all acts creating the major proj- 
ects in the Northwest since that 
time, including the Flood Con- 


trol Act of 1944, provided for 
arbitrary preference to public 
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agencies. In January, 1946, the 
then Secretary of Interior, Harold 
Ickes, set forth in a staff memo- 
randum his basic principle for 
Federal power policy which in- 
cluded that hydroelectric generat- 
ing facilities were to be installed 
in all projects where possible, and 
stand-by steam plants were to be 
provided, and that active assist- 
ance should be given by the Fed- 
eral Government to public agen- 
cies and cooperatives without 
waiting for them to come forward 
and offer to purchase power. In 
addition thereto transmission 
facilities were to be provided for 
delivering power to the _ pre- 
ferred customers and that no con- 
tracts were to be made with 
others, which would foreclose 
public agencies and cooperatives 
from obtaining power from Fed- 
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Cincinnati; 


eral projects. All contracts with 
privately owned companies were 
to be limited as to time and con- 
tain provisions for cancellation 
upon notice, when and as neces- 
sary to insure preference for pub- 
lic agencies and cooperatives. 


Under this program we find 
that the investor-owned utilities 
were not only the first, but were 
the largest purchasers of energy 
from the Bonneville project and 
subsequently Grand Coulee proj- 
ect and other Federal projects in 
the system. They were unable, 
however, to get any long-term 
contracts and for many years they 
were on a day-to-day basis, liv- 
ing under at least a_ potential 
threat that a substantial portion 
of their energy resources might be 
cut off. It was not until 1953 that 
a long-term contract was entered 


TABLE I 


Year of Last 


Total Name-Plate Total Peaking 


Name of Project Installation Rating in Kw Capacity in Kw 
Bonneville ........- 1943 518,400 570,000 
Grand Coulee* _____ 1951 1,944,000 2,319,000 
eo eee 1953 100,000 115,000 
Hungry Horse ...... 1953 285,000 328,000 
TRAIT 1954 18,000 20,700 
Lookout Point ______ 1955 120,000 138,000 
Bipent Fas ......- 1955 42,600 49,000 
ee 1955 15,000 17,250 
Mmenary, ..<--...«.- 1956 700,000 805,000 
Chief Josepht _____- 1858 256,000 294,400 

0 DOD OSE eR eee ee aR eee aeeer ea 3,999,000 4,656,350 


*Includes two house units for peaking only. 
name 


initial stage will be 980,000 kw, 


*Ultimate 
place—1,127,000 


for McNary 
kw, peaking. 


Ultimate for Chief Joseph initial stage will be 1,024,000 kw, name plate— 


1,177,600 kw, peaking. 


TABLE II 


State Private Utilities 
Washington _- 39% 
Oregon _-_---- 85% 
LGGRO .... <= 85% 
Montana ----- 82% 


Co-ops Municipalities PUD’s 
37% 33% 25% 
5% 1% 3% 
7% 8% ioe 

18% - auiaad 
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into between the Bonneville 
Power Authority and the several 
investor-owned utilities in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, but this contract 
was subordinated to the needs of 
the public agencies as well as to 
a good many large industrial cus- 
tomers having direct contracts 
with Bonneville. 

As an interesting sidelight, the 
public agencies were eager to 
purchase and distribute the elec- 
tric energy under the preference 
provisions but through the years 
one could readily sense that the 
Federal Government was taking 
too big a hand in the operational 
affairs of the public agencies, par- 
ticularly the Public Utility Dis- 
tricts. This resulted in some grow- 
ing resentment among those local 
public bodies and their elected 
commissioners, they feeling that 
the Federal Government was be- 
coming somewhat dictatorial. Ul- 
timately the realization came to 
these public agencies that the 
growth of load in the area, the 
lengthy, time-consuming practices 
required to get a project started 
by Congress, and the growing 
reluctance of Congress to appro- 
priate large sums of money for 
a particular area, would _ ulti- 
mately leave the area in a situa- 
tion where there would not be 
enough electric energy produced 
by the Federal plants to satisfy 
the needs and requirements of the 
public agencies, even under the 
preference clause. 


Preference for Private 
Distribution 

The people of the Pacific North- 
west are permitted to select in 
each locality the character of the 
agency which shall be permitted 
to distribute the electric energy. 
The latest tabulations available of 
such serving agencies show the 
following percentages of popula- 
tion served by each. (Table II) 

It is noted that public ownership 
has been looked upon with some 
favor in the State of Washington, 
while the other states prefer the 
investor-owned companies. In 
Oregon the number of _ public 
bodies and cooperatives has been 
diminishing in recent years. 

The urge on the part of some 
politically minded groups to build 
more Federal plants, however, has 
been at least a factor in the de- 


lay in building of hydroelectric 
plants by the _ investor-owned 
utilities. This is manifested by 


appearances at the several hear- 
ings before the regulatory bodies 
such as the Federal Power Com- 
mission or the state agencies, of 
representatives of the public agen- 
cies objecting to the construction 
of hydroelectric projects by the 
investor-owned utilities. Such ob- 
jections have been predominant in 
the hearings on the Pelton proj- 
ect, the Hells Canyon project and 
the Middle Snake projects known 
as Mountain Sheep and Pleasant 
Valley. 
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Opposition from Commercial 
Fishing Interests 


The other opposition to such 
projects is primarily that of the 
fishing interests which may be 
termed either a political or eco- 
nomic objection. Commercial fish- 


ing is a sizable industry in the 
Columbia River, and the anadro- 
mous fish, prior to any obstruc- 
tion in the stream, had provided 
sizable runs of Chinook salmon 
clear to the headwaters of the 


Continued on page 76 
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Columbia and _ its tributaries. 
These fish are caught by various 
devices near the mouth of the 
Columbia River and also on the 
coastal streams, as well as by off- 
shore fishing. Eventually if there 
were no spawning of the salmon, 


there would be no salmon. On 
the other hand, there are many 
sports fisherman and others who 
claims to be conservationists in 
the Pacific Northwest, who would 
like to have the streams left in 
status quo, feeling that their sport 
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fishing would be curtailed by any 
additional obstructions. 

The controversy over fish is not 
too prominent in the Hells Canyon 
project; it is somewhat prominent 
in the Middle Snake projects, par- 
ticularly in connection with the 
alternative development of the 
Nez Perce Dam which would have 
the effect of cutting off the 
spawning grounds of a large num- 
ber of salmon now spawning in 
the river basins of the Clearwater 
and Salmon Rivers. Fish preser- 
vation was a predominant factor 
in the opposition to the Pelton 
project on the Deschutes River, 
which controversy was carried to 
the United States Supreme Court, 
and also on the Cowlitz project, a 
development by the City of Ta- 
coma, Wash., which was.  ulti- 
mately decided by the Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth District, 
and the Supreme Court of the 
United States refused to take 
jurisdiction. 


Project Red Tape Detailed 


To give some idea of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the devel- 
opment of a project, I would 
summarize the various factors as 
follows: It is necessary at least 
to get a license from the Federal 
Power Commission and, in most 
instances, from the State Com- 
missions. This applies to both in- 
vestor-owned utilities, municipali- 
ties and other public agencies. An 
application is made for a prelimi- 
nary permit which permits one 
to go upon the properties and do 
preliminary engineering work, 
tream gauging, preliminary drill- 
ing and geologic exploration. It 
is also necessary to usually have 
the matter submitted to the Army 
Engineers for their review and 
possible approval, the Reclama- 
tion Department, the Department 
of the Interior, to the interested 
agencies of each state including 
the Utilities Commission, the State 
Engineer, the Fish and Game 
Commissions of the _ respective 
states, and any municipalities that 
might be involved. If Government 
lands are involved, the matter 
must be considered and approved 
by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment or possibly the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and possibly by the Indians. 
Preliminary permits now usually 
require a study to be made by 
some local University Science De- 
partment for archaeological arti- 
facts. From one or more of these 
several agencies may come some 
objection which is required to be 
properly handled and disposed of, 
or if not, it becomes a matter for 
decision by the Federal Power 
Commission. 


All of this takes considerable 
time, and time is running out in 
the area for the necessary devel- 
opment of hydroelectric resources. 
If one is sufficiently fortunate to 
procure a license, then financing 
becomes necessary which, for the 
investor-owned utilities, would 
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require approval of the local reg- 
ulatory bodies, together with 
approval of the Federal Power 
Commission and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. For 
the public agencies financing pre- 
sents more difficulties, as bond 
issues are often required to be 
submitted to a vote of the people 
in the district. In some instances, 
as in the Cowlitz project, although 
the Federal Power Commission 
has granted the City of Tacoma 
a license which has been affirmed 
by the courts, they are still in 
the process of litigation in the 
local courts of the State of Wash- 
ington where questions are being 


raised as to the authority of the 


City of Tacoma to proceed with 
the project and properly finance 
the same. They are still waiting 
for a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Washington. 


Who Will Meet Shortages 
Commencing 1960? 


In 1920 the area had a peak 
load of less than 700,000 kw; in 
1940 this had grown to about 
2,000,000kw. As of this time the 
peak load in the area is in excess 
of 7,000,000 kw, and it is estimated 
that by 1965 the peak load will 


reach approximately 15,- 
000,000 kw. The new generation 
which is presently under con- 


struction will give some assurance 
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(barring adverse waiter condi- 
tions) of carrying the area loads 
until the early 1960’s. It takes 
from three to eight years to con- 
struct a hydroelectric project, de- 
pending upon the size, capacity 
and physical characteristics of the 
site. In other words, it is nec- 
essary to commence new dams as 
soon as possible in order to carry 
the anticipated load arising from 
the expanding economy of the 
area. Unless these new dams are 
started immediately and promptly 
completed, there will be a short- 
age of nearly 1,000,000 kw of firm 
power by 1960, and by 1965 the 
shortage will be correspondingly 
greater. 

In order to meet these require- 
ments it is necessary to install an 
average of 500,000 or more kw of 
generating capacity each year. 
The capital requirements for these 
installations will be  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 per year. It 
is rather doubtful that the United 
States Congress, with its many 
divergent opinions within its own 
body, could act with sufficient 
promptness to bring a complete 
solution to the problem. It is 
also very doubtful if Congress 
under any circumstances would 
be agreeable to appropriating ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 per year 
for the next ten years to build 
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nydroelectric projects in one par- 
ticular area ot the country. 

It is therefore necessary to 
assume that these projects will be 
built by the efforts of many dif- 
ferent agencies, including the 
Federal Government, the inves- 
tors-owned companies, and the 
public agencies in the area. As 
previously indicated, the non-Fed- 
eral public groups are feel- 
ing the necessity of building their 
own projects rather than a total 
reliance on the Federal Govern- 
ment. Outstanding examples of 
these are the several projects in 
which the City of Seattle is inter- 
ested, on the coastal streams as 
well as some of the northern tri- 
butaries of the Columbia River. 
Douglas County PUD is interested 
in building the Wells project on 
the Columbia River. The City of 
Tacoma is pushing along as best 
it can on the Cowlitz projects, 
otherwise known as Mayfield and 
Mossy Rock developments. It ap- 
pears that Chelan County PUD, 
with assistance from the Puget 
Sound distributors, will construct 
the 630,000-kw Rocky Reach proj- 
ect on the main stem of the Co- 
lumbia River. Fifty percent of the 
power generated will go to Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company 
as a result of a contract made at 
the time Chelan County PUD 
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bought Puget’s Rock Island plant. 
The most important development 
in this field is that of the Priest 
Rapids project on the main stem 
of the Columbia River in which 
many, if not all, of the members 
of your organization had consid- 
erable part in the _ financing 
thereof. 


The Priest Rapids project in- 
cludes two developments: one 
called the Priest Rapids develop- 
ment, and its companion, the 
Wanapum development. Bonds in 
the total amount of $166,000,000 
were recently sold to finance the 
construction of the Priest Rapids 
development. This was underwrit- 
ten by a group of 228 under- 
writers. This project was among 
those which had been planned 
and generally surveyed by the 
Army Engineers for possible de- 
velopment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and had already been 
authorized by Congress although 
no money had been appropriated 
therefor. By a special act of Con- 
gress the authorization was modi- 
fied to permit the Grant County 
PUD to file an application with 
the Federal Power Commission 
pursuant to which a license was 
granted. 


The headquarters of the Grant 
County PUD is situated at Ephra- 
ta, Washington, a small town near 
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the Columbia River with a popu- 
lation of approximately 8,000 peo- 
ple, although it has more cus- 
tomers by reason of the fact that 


the development emanating from 
the Grand Coulee project has 


brought a considerable rural pop- 
Continued on page 78 
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ulation into the area. Even this 
population could not use the 
1,170,000 kw of power to be gen- 
erated by the Priest Rapids-Wa- 
napum projects, and it became 
obvious that in order to properly 
finance such a project a suitable 
market for the power would have 
to be found. This resulted in ne- 
gotiations extending over a period 
of several months with frequent 
meetings of the potential .buyers, 
including the cities of Seattle and 
Tacoma, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, The Washington 
Water Power Company, several 
small PUD’s in the state of Wash- 
ington, Portland General Electric 
Company, Pacific Power & Light 
Company, and some of the munic- 
ipalities and public agencies in 
the State of Oregon. 


Complex Purchase Agreements 


In these conferences, usually 
attended by 40 or more people 
representing several buyers, the 
seller, and in many of the meet- 
ings, financial advisors, it was in- 
deed a problem to work out the 
many ideas of procedure as well 
as matters of substance which af- 
fected each of the buyers, as well 
as working out the closing proce- 
dure in such a way that it could 
accommodate itself to the require- 
ments of the several buyers in 
getting approvals of their respec- 
tive Boards of Directors, City 
Councils, Commissioners of PUD’s 
and complying with the charter 


and other statutory requirements 
of public bodies. It was also nec- 
essary to satisfy the investment 
bankers, the brokers, and the 
potential buyers of securities. It 
is looked upon as a monumental 
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achievement to find that this re- 
sulted in suitable contracts of pur- 
chase on what is termed a “slice 
of cake” basis under which each 
of the purchasers committed 
themselves irrevocably to pur- 
chase a proportionate part of the 
output of the Priest Rapids de- 
velopment, take an option on a 
proportionate part of the Wana- 
pum development, and agree to 
pay for a period of 50 years for 
the same proportionate output of 
power from the respective devel- 
opments. It is obvious that these 
purchase agreements were the 
substance upon which it was pos- 
sible to sell revenue bonds for 
100% of the cost of the Priest 
Rapids development. However, 
the purchasers did take some risk 
by agreeing to pay monthly, on 
an instalment basis, sufficient 
funds to amortize the cost of the 
project, the interest on the debt 
and the full operating expenses 
of the project, irrespective of 
whether or not the project was 
producing power. 

Another huge development in 
the area is that of the Idaho Pow- 
er Company on the Snake River 
and commonly known as the Hells 
Canyon project. It actually con- 
sists of three dams: the Brownlee 
Dam (with some storage), Oxbow 
Dam and Hells Canyon Dam. The 
matter is in controversy arising 
from differences in ideology. The 
opponents thereof favor the idea 
that one large dam _ should be 
built, owned and operated by the 
Federal Government at the Hells 
Canyon site. The order granting 
the license was appealed, and on 
Oct. 8, 1956, the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia found 
in favor of the Idaho Power Com- 
pany by affirming the issuance of 
the license. During the course of 
litigation, however, the Idaho 
Power Company has seen fit to 
proceed with construction and 
has already expended approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 in the com- 
mencement of this project. 

The Hells Canyon reach of the 
Snake River is the deepest can- 
yon on the North American con- 
tinent. It is not as spectacular as 
the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, but it is deeper. On this 


reach of the river the proposed 
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development would use a head of 
602 feet. The upper dam, or 
Brownlee, would provide a mil- 
lion acre-feet of usable storage 
and an initial installation of 360,- 
400 kw with provision for a pos- 
sible additional installation of 
180,200 kw. Oxbow would have 
an installation of 151,000 kw with 
provision for an additional 75,500 
kw. The low Hells Canyon would 
have an initial installation of 272,- 
000 kw with provision for an 
additional 136,000 kw. These 
three developments would add 
783,400 kw of initial installation 
to the area, and ultimately 1,175,- 
100 kw. 


The Pelton development on the 
Deschutes by Portland General 
Electric Company would add 108,- 
000 kw, part of which is peaking 
capacity. The two Cowlitz proj- 
ects by the City of Tacoma would 
add 460,000 kw. Pacific Power & 
Light Company has completed its 
Yale development which provides 
108,000 kw, and that company is 
now working on the Swift devel- 
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opment on the Lewis River. On 
the Swift development Pacific 
Power and Cowlitz County PUD 
are working under a partnership 
agreement under which the com- 
pany will build and own the dam 
and a 189,000-kw generating in- 
stallation, and the district will 
construct and own a 67,500-kw 
generating installation, and a 
three-and-one-half-mile canal ex- 
tending from the dam to such 


installation. McNary Dam, being 
built by the Federal Government, 
is almost completed, and Chief 
Joseph Dam (also Federal) is par- 
tially completed, and it is expected 
that all 16 generators will be in- 
stalled by December, 1958. 

A schedule of the several proj- 
ects under construction but not 
yet completed is presented in 
Table III. 

These projects will bring the 
total installed hydroelectric ca- 
pacity of the area to approximate- 
ly 11,000,000 kw, which will be 
approximately 2,000,000 kw short 
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of the anticipated loads in the 


area in 1962. 


Major Projects Under 
Consideration 


There are many developments 
being considered but not yet to 
the point of authorization by the 
Federal Government or to the 
point of filing for licenses by any 
of the public agencies or investor- 
owned companies. One could only 
mention the major projects under 
consideration. 


The first of these would be the 
John Day project on the main 
stem of the Columbia River 
which, if built, would bring about 
complete slack-water navigation 
on the Columbia River, as far as 
Pasco, Washington. It is perhaps 
the most justified dam at the pres- 
ent time. It has been authorized by 
Congress. During the last session 
of Congress there was a bill pend- 
ing to deauthorize it to the extent 


of allowing investor-owned util- 
ities and public agencies to par- 
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dam under one of the many pos- 
sible forms of “so-called” part- 
nership. The project would cost 
approximately $310,000,000, would 
develop 1,190,000 kw. Under the 
proposed legislation (the Coon 
bill) in the 84th session of Con- 
gress, the investor-owned utilities 
and other agencies’ interested 
therein, would advance the sum 
of approximately $273,000,000, 
representing the cost of every- 
thing in the project except those 
nonreimbursable facilities which 
would be allocated to fish facili- 
ties, navigation and flood control. 
More recently the Klickitat 
County PUD has filed with the 
Federal Power Commission an 
application for a preliminary per- 
mit on this project. This may not 
be granted of course unless Con- 
gress sees fit to deauthorize or 
modify the present authorization 
to permit a license pursuant to 
such a filing. 


Under the proposal of the Coon 
bill in Congress, the Government 


ticipate in construction of the would construct, own and operate 
TABLE III 
Name-Plate 
Location Ownership Date of Completion Rating 
McNary Federal December 1956 280,000 kw 
Roza Federal August 1958 12,000 kw 
Pelton Portland General December 1958 108,000 kw 


Electric Co. 
Federal 
City of Tacoma 


Chief Joseph 
Mayfield 
Noxon Rapids 


The Washington 


December 1958 
April 1959 
June 1960 


832,000 kw 
160,000 kw 
336,000 kw 


Water Power Co. 


The Dalles Federal 
Cougar Federal 
Hills Creek Federal 
Ice Harbor Federal 


Mossy Rock City of Tacoma 


Priest Rapids and 


November 1960 
November 1960 
November 1961 
December 1961 
July 1962 


1,092,000 kw 
25,000 kw 
30,000 kw 

270,000 kw 
300,000 kw 


Wanapum Grant County PUD Fall of 1962 1,170,000 kw 
Clackamas North Portland General 
Fork Electric Co. December 1958 78,000 kw 


Rocky Reach Chelan County 


PUD 1962 595,000 kw 
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the project. The moneys advanced 
would be prepayments upon con- 
tracts for the purchase of the en- 
tire power output for a period of 
50 years. This project is one of 
the few remaining large projects 
in the area which would result in 
relatively low-cost electric en- 
ergy. 

During the 84th session of Con- 
gress an appropriation for prelim- 
inary engineering and a start on 
construction was provided for Ice 
Harbor project on the Snake 
River which would develop 260,- 
000 kw. Logically following this 
development would come three 
dams immediately upstream there- 
from; to wit, Lower Monumental, 
240,000 kw; Little Goose, 260,000 
kw; and Lower Granite, 220,000 
kw. These dams would permit 
slack-water navigation up the Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers to the 
City of Lewiston, Idaho. 


Between Lewiston, Idaho, and 
the Idaho Power Company’s Hells 
Canyon development, and situated 
in the lower part of the Hells 
Canyon, sometimes termed the 
Middle Snake Region, are two de- 
velopments by Pacific Northwest 
Power Company known as Moun- 
tain Sheep and Pleasant Valley. 
These two projects would have 
an initial installed capacity of 
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1,002,000 kw and an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 1,240,000 kw. 

Pacific Northwest Power Com- 
pany is composed of the Montana 
Power Company, Pacific Power & 
Light Company, Portland General 
Electric Company and The Wash- 
ington Water Power Company. 
Hearings are being held in the 
Federal Power Commission at the 
present time on application for a 
license. The applicant is con- 
fronted with the same objections 
faced by the Idaho Power Com- 
pany on the Hells Canyon devel- 
opment and for substantially the 
same reasons. 


More Storage Needed 


One can also sense in the future 
the necessity for more storage in 
the area. It is recognized that 
electric energy after it is pro- 
duced cannot be stored except in 
small quantities in storage bat- 
teries. The only way electric en- 
ergy can be stored is in the indi- 
rect form of water to be used at 
an appropriate time. In order to 
bring about the greatest efficiency 
in the Columbia Basin, storage is 
not only useful but necessary, to 
minimize the fluctuation of water 
flow and to store the water to be 
used at a time when the load re- 
quires. In the parlance of the 
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electrical engineers, one speaks 
of owning so many kw of stored 
electric energy. This is not actu- 
ally electric energy—it is a piece 
of water behind some storage dam 
which someone has the right to 
use at particular time to a par- 
ticular extent. At the present time 
there is some _ storage behind 
Grand Coulee and at Hungry 
Horse on the Flathead River in 
Montana. There will be additional 
storage in Wanapum development; 
there will be considerable stor- 
age in the Brownlee development 
in the Hells Canyon. 

The Federal Government for 
many years has also been looking 
with considerable interest at the 
Libby project in northeastern 
Montana on the Kootenai River. 
This would not only be a tremen- 
dous storage and of great assist- 
ance in flood control, but would 
develop approximately 600,000 kw 
of electric energy. However, this 
project has resulted in interna- 
tional complications because the 
proposed pool behind the dam 
would extend over the Canadian 
border. This has been a subject 


of controversy in the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission for some 
time. If a proper solution can be 


Continued on page 80 
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found this would be one of the 
most beneficial projects, not only 
for flood control, but for river 
regulation and the more efficient 
operation of the plants all along 
the Columbia River. 

Another storage project called 
Glacier View is located in north- 
eastern Montana in the vicinity 
of Hungry Horse. This, however, 
has another problem. It would 
create a lake extending into Gla- 
cier National Park, and there are 
very vocal groups who discourage 
any encroachment whatsoever on 
any National Park. Some of the 
objectors also point out that this 
proposed project would inundate 
extensive feeding grounds used by 
wild life in the area. 

In the headwaters of the Co- 
lumbia River north of the Ca- 
nadian border there are tremen- 
dous possibilities for both hydro 
generation and storage. If devel- 
oped, these would create differ- 
ences as to the value and use of 


this storage by generating plants 
in the United States. The Inter- 
national Joint Commission are 
wrestling with these problems. 


Power Hungry Economic 
Development 


In the building of all of these 
projects to satisfy the needs of a 
power-hungry area under the 
strain of rapid economic devel- 
opment, it will take not only 
prompt action by many individ- 
uals and agencies whether public, 
private or Federal, but will take 
many millions of dollars of capi- 
tal funds. It means that from 
this total area, licensees will be 
continuously in the money mar- 
kets, either with bonds, deben- 
tures, bank loans or some other 
kind of financing. There will also 
be problems arising under the 
Holding Company Act, as well as 
the Securities Act, as the proposed 
partnership program will un- 
doubtedly develop questions as to 
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whether or not partners in these 
projects become holding com- 
panies in a generating entity. It 
will also be necessary for the 
regulatory agencies to determine 
the appropriate ratio of debt and 
equity in generating projects for 
such companies as the Pacific 
Northwest Power Company where 
it is hoped that the financing can 


be done on a basis of 85% deot 
and 15% equity. 
At this time it appears abso- 


lutely necessary to procure $3,- 
000,000,000 of new capital money, 
or an average of $300,000,000 per 
year, for electric generating fa- 
cilities in the Pacific Northwest 
within the next ten years. Your 
group undoubtedly will be among 
those who will have the task of 
{inding these dollars. 


More Steam Generation Needed 

There are some steam facilities 
in the Pacific Northwest at the 
present time which are strained 
considerably in times of stress. 
It is readily recognized that there 
should be more steam generation 
in the area. The governors of 
Montana, Oregon, Idaho = and 
Washington have formulated what 
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is called a Governor’s Power 
Policy Committee to give consid- 
eration to the power problems in 
the whole area. A recent report 
of this Committee indicates that 
ultimately the Pacific Northwest 
will shift from a base-load hydro- 
electric generation into the field 
of fuel-generated energy. At the 
present time the steam plants are 
fueled by hog fuel and oil. Hog 
fuel is derived from sawmill 
refuse and is the cheapest for 
generation if it is obtainable. 
However, the sawmills are mov- 
ing farther and farther away from 
the load centers and closer to the 
remaining large stands of forests, 
and the cost of long-distance 
transportation of hog fuel is un- 
economical. It is therefore re- 
quired that steam plants consume 
oil which is imported and more 
costly than hog fuel. At the pres- 
ent time it is difficult to get firm 
commitments on large quantities 
of fuel oil for these plants. Those 
owning steam-generating plants 
are also exploring the possibility 
of the use of natural gas for elec- 
tric generation. 

Recently an extensive pipeline 
from the Southwest has been 
completed into Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and it is contemplated that 
in the very near future a similar 
line will be available from the 
natural gas fields in Canada. If 
the cost of natural gas for gen- 
eration of electric energy is found 
to be cheaper than oil, then the 
only difficulty ensuing is the un- 
certainty which arises from the 
fact that the heaviest loads on 
the use of gas come at the same 
time of year as the peak loads in 
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the electric system. This leaves 
a grave question as to the avail- 
ability of sufficient gas at that 
period to generate electric energy. 


Atomic Energy 

One could not complete a sub- 
ject of this kind without some 
mention of the _ possibility of 
atomic energy. In so far as it 
is used or to be used for genera- 
tion of electric energy, it appears 
to have a considerable potential. 
However, the cost in competitive 
markets of such generation is yet 
to be determined. There are some 
plants under construction and a 
few small plants actually in use. 
In the Pacific Northwest it is 
generally recognized that atomic 
energy may be used for steam 
plants at some time in the future. 
However, the experimental phase 
of such projects will be on the 
East Coast where hydroelectric 
energy is not available in abun- 
dance and where fuel costs are 
relatively high and where it 
would be economically feasible to 
preserve oil and coal resources 
by the use of atomic energy. 

In the Pacific Northwest, how- 
ever, it will be a considerable 
period of time before the cost of 
energy generated by nuclear fis- 
sion will economically compete 
with hydroelectric energy, even 
though the future hydroelectric 
projects in the Pacific Northwest 
will result in higher cost electric 
energy than those which are now 
in operation. 

Conclusion 

This is an effort to give you 

a very sketchy over-all analysis 
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of the electric power problems in 
the Pacific Northwest and is given 
with the hope that it is under- 
standable and with the faith that 
the ingenuity of intelligent men 
will be able to solve the many 
problems presented by our rapidly 
growing economy. We trust that 
this will give the members of 
your organization a general idea 
of what may be expected in the 
future as to financial require- 
ments of this one single portion 
of the the Pacific 
Northwest. 


economy of 


You will sense from this dis- 
course that all of the servinz 
agencies, whether Federal, public 
or private, deeply feel their re- 
sponsibility to serve the people 
within the region. Through the 
voluntary joint arrangements 
made and being made, whether 
in the form of joint ventures or 
“so-called” partnerships, the de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric 
resources are progressing in a 
most comprehensive manner and 
for the best interests of all of the 
people of the area. 
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is not peculiar in that respect, 
though we have had major popu- 
lation growth to deal with which 
many other communities have not 
experienced. We also, like other 
parts of the country, deferred cap- 
ital improvements during the 30’s 
and, of course, capital construction 
was not possible during the war. 
So we have had a substantial in- 
crease in bonded debt. Bonded in- 
debtedness of local governments 
in California in 1946-47 was $733,- 
000,000; in 1954-55 it had in- 
creased to $2,395,000,000, about 
314 times. In the meantime as- 
sessed valuation had likewise risen 
sharply, though not so fast as 
bonded debt. In 1946-47 the as- 


sessed valuation, statewide, was 
$9,100,000,000. In 1954-55 it was 
$18,228,000,000, or double the 


amount of 1946-47. The bonded 
indebtedness of all local govern- 
ments in California in 1954-55 was 
less than 14% of the assessed val- 
uation of the taxable property in 
the state. 

II 


What Are Our Problems of 
Growth 


From 1940 to 1950 the total pop- 
ulation growth in the United 
States was about 19,000,000. In 
California it was 4,678,000. Cali- 
fornia alone, in that decade, in- 
creased in population 19.36% or 
almost one-fifth of the _ total 
growth of the United States. In 
that some period of time the 
population of metropolitan Los 
Angeles (Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties) increased almost 50%, 
and in the period from April 1, 
1950 to June 1, 1956, this Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. in- 
creased 1,426,000, a new popula- 
tion almost twice the size of the 
City of San Francisco and over 
10 times as great as the population 
of Albany, N. Y. The increase in 
Los Angeles County alone from 
April 1, 1950 to July 1, 1955 was 
1,123,000. In the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area the present an- 
nual population increase is about 
250,000. 

In 1954 our metropolitan area 
built 104,100 dwelling units, in 
1955, 103,700, and in 1956 is going 
at the rate of about 95,000 a year. 
The dollar volume of building 
permits in Los Angeles County in 
1954 was $1,124,000,000, in 1955, 
$1,248,000,000, and in 1956 is pro- 
ceeding at the rate of about 
$1,331,000,000 for the year. 

While this population growth 
has its good points, it also creates 
serious problems. We have much 
to do and much to learn. This 
new population must be housed, 
supplied with jobs, and the units 


of local government must furnish 
schools, fire and police protection, 
street improvements, storm drains, 
sewers, and all of the other facili- 
ties required for metropolitan 
living. In the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area every year we must 
build a new city almost twice the 
size of Albany, N. Y. At the pres- 


ent time this population growth 
does not seem to be decreasing. 
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Much as we would like to see it 
let up a bit it continues and we 
must furnish the schools and other 
public facilities to meet it. In the 
Los Angeles school districts alone 
we must provide for 30,000 more 
pupils this year. 

Fortunately, our business seems 
to increase at least as fast as our 
population. In 1950 the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area had 
424,200 manufacturing employees; 
in 1956, 704,900 manufacturing 
employees. In the seven years 
since the 1947 census, dollar man- 
ufacturing in the Los Angeles 


metropolitan area has increased 
149%. The amazing growth can 
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best be seen in this: the 10 top Also, our assessed valuation 
metropolitan areas in the United pretty well keeps pace with our 
States (exclusive of Los Angeles) population. In Los Angeles City, 
from 1947 to 1954 had an increase in 1890, the assessed value was 
of only 179,175 manufacturing em- about $1,000 per person; in 1910, 
ployees; the Los Angeles area it was almost the same; in 1930, 
alone had an increase of 277,000, it had increased to approximately 
98,000 more than the total in- $1,500 per person; and in 1956, 
crease in the other top 10 metro- despite this big new population, 
politan areas. it is still about $1,500 per person. 
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Even in Los Angeles County 
where we have a large number of 
rural subdivisions of small homes, 
the assessed valuation exceeds 
$1,500 per person. Some of you, 
of course, are going to make the 
remark that the value of a dollar 
in 1890 was a great deal different 
from the value of a dollar in 1956, 
and I am not going to argue the 
point at all; I am going to agree 
with you. 

Of great importance is the fact 
that our business and industrial 
growth has kept pace with, if not 
exceeded, our population growth. 


III 
What Are the Principal Favorable 
Factors in Our Economy 

Southern California industry has 
grown tremendously. The Los 
Angeles metropolitan area (the 
two counties, Los Angeles and 
Orange) in 1939 was in_ sixth 
place nationally in value added 
by manufacture; in 1947, it was in 
fifth place; and in 1954, it was in 
third place, only New York and 
Chicago exceeding it. In June, 
1956, the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area had 704,000 workers in 
manufacturing, and in July, 1956, 
a total number of 2,367,700 persons 
gainfully employed. In 1947 the 
Los Angeles metropolitan district 
had 9,771 industrial establish- 
ments; by 1954 the number had 
increased to 14,492, second only 
to New York. 


Los Angeles County, notwith- 
standing all of the subdivisions 
for residential, industrial and 
business purposes, in 1954 (the last 
year for which the figures are 
available) was the fourth county 
in the United States in value of 
agricultural production, with prod- 
ucts of over $170,000,000. The Los 
Angeles fishery, of which one sel- 
dom hears except when complaints 
are made about imports of Japa- 
nese tuna, has the greatest dollar 
volume of fishery in the United 
States. According to the 1954 re- 
port (which is the latest avail- 
able), the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area has 13 industries with a 
volume of over $100,000,000 each, 
and eight industries with a vol- 
ume of over $200,000,000 each. 
When you come to Los Angeles 
County you do not see the great 
industrial buildings that you see 
in many parts of the country. 
Our industry is widespread and 
it is well diversified. We have 
electronics, men’s apparel, wom- 
en’s apparel, furniture, home fur- 
nishings, food and food products, 
petroleum refining, automobile as- 


sembly, rubber, aircraft, and 
others. The manufacturing em- 
ployees do not include motion 
pictures, which employ about 
34,000. 

We also have a_ tremendous 


tourist trade, one of the greatest 
in the United States. 

In retail trade, Los Angeles 
County in 1955 passed Cook 
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County, Ill., in store sales. It be- 
came the No. 1 county in the 
nation in retail store sales. 

This great diversification is a 
real source of strength; we are 
not a one-industry community. 

Another favorable factor, so far 
as our bond issues are concerned, 
is the care with which we incur 
indebtedness. Our California Con- 
stitution requires that cities, coun- 
ties and schoo] districts obtain a 
two-thirds vote of the electors in 
incurring a bonded debt. While 
that is a substantial safeguard, in 
our major Los Angeles units care- 
ful shifting of the various projects 
by citizens organizations is an 
even greater safeguard. Through 
citizen committees and official co- 
operation our bond issues have 
been limited to necessary im- 
provements and to the accomplish- 
ment of these on an economical 
basis. For example, The City of 
Los Angeles voted $60,000,000 of 
sewer bonds, but only after the 
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sewage disposal program had been 
checked and rechecked by an ex- 
cellent citizens committee. That 
committee employed competent 
engineers, obtained reports on al- 
ternative methods of disposal, and 
came up with a sewer project 
with changed treatment method, 
saving initially over $1,000,000 a 
year in overhead and with an esti- 
mated saving in overhead alone 
which will more than pay the in- 
terest upon the bonded debt. 

We have voted large sums of 
money for the building of Los 
Angeles schools. The school build- 
ing program, in 1952, was gone 
over thoroughly by a citizens 
committee. That committee worked 
with the school authorities, in- 
spected schools, went over the 
layout of elementary schools and 
of high schools, and with the ac- 


tive cooperation of the _ school 
board and the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of the building 
program came up with revised 
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payer groups met with represen- 
tatives of the Airport Commis- 
sion, went over the project care- 
fully and raised a number of 
questicns which resulted in some 
changes in the final proposed 
project. The airport which we ex- 
pect to build we do not want to 
be the most beautiful airport in 
the world, we want no marble or 
glass monument, we want an air- 


port without elaboration and waste 
space, efficiently laid out, one 
which will not be excelled from 
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ially, which reduced costs about 
0%. The revised program en- 
bled us to build about five new 
lementary schools with the money 


obody builds better schools. The 


xcellent schools 
laygrounds and 


with adequate 
tip-top equip- 


In developing the Los Angeles 
Iunicipal Airport bond issue, just 
voted, interested tax- 
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the standpoint of safety, conven- 
ience and real economy. 


Public officials in city, school 
district and metropolitan water 
district watch the dollars care- 
fully. With citizen cooperation 
they plan well what will be done 
with the public money. 


These bond programs, well 
worked out with cooperation be- 
tween public officials and citizens, 
give us a conservative and solid 
base for expenditure. We have a 
big new population to take care 
of; we must spend our money only 
on those projects which are essen- 
tial and then only on a well 
planned, economical basis. We can- 
not afford extravagance. But we 
can do all we need to do if we 
use care and prudence and if the 
United States economy remains 
stable. 

IV 


What Are Our Weak Spots 


First: We have smog. We don’t 
like it, and in spite of what we 
say about it people still come to 
Los Angeles, but it is a nuisance 
and no effective means has yet 
been found for abating it. It is a 
real source of irritation. Much re- 
search is being done and we ex- 
pect to lick it eventually, but it 
is a long, slow job. I fear we will 
be in smog for a long time to 
come. 

Second: We have no rapid tran- 
sit system. Our community moves 
in automobiles. Our street cars 
are virtually gone. We have no 
commuter train services. We do 
have bus lines, but they are slow 
and expensive. Our freeways are 
clogged with automobiles. We 
have laid concrete over millions 
of dollars of valuable city prop- 
erty but we have not provided 
transportation. We have the most 
expensive transit in the world— 
the private automobile. It pro- 
duces smog and headaches of 
many kinds. We must work out a 
rapid transit plan. Apparently we 
are far from doing it today as we 
were eight years ago. If you have 
some good ideas—let us have them 
—we are in the market. 

Third: Cutting military aviation 
could cause dislocation in our 
industry. About 205,000 of our 
704,000 manufacturing employees 
work in the aircraft or aircraft 
parts industry. That is two in 
seven. If the military aviation is 
cut, we will have some unemploy- 
ment. I hope this cold war will 
end sometime—I hope it will not 
get hot. But any sharp reduction 
in military aircraft production in 
our area will cause some trouble. 

Fourth: Any sudden reduction 
in the big construction program 
would affect us. About 130,000 
are employed in construction in 
the metropolitan area. I told you 
we have been building houses ata 
rate of about 100,000 a year. That’s 
a lot of houses. Some of these 
days we will get caught up, may 
well be overbuilt. A turndown in 
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increased 


have some indigestion in sub- on plans to bring a supply from 
division house sales. The best es- the Feather River in Northern 
timate I am able to get is that California. 


we have an excess supply of new 
houses equal to about one month’s 
building. This has slowed up new 
building to some extent—but is 
expected to work itself out. 
Fifth: Our water supply, if pres- 


ent rate of population 
continues, will be adequate until 


increase 


1980 or a few years later. But we 


? 


problems, as 


Our other local problems prob- 
ably are much the same as yours. 

However, we can 
our local physical problems and 
economic 
them, and while we have some 
concern about the points which I 
have mentioned we have a great 


iake care of 


we see 
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deal more concern about what is 
taking place in Washington. 

We are greatly concerned over 
new or increased Federal aid to 
local governments. We have seen 


enough of state school building 
aid in California to know that 
whenever the local district doesn’t 
have to pay the full bill the proj- 
ect increases substantially in cost. 
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When the state aid program began 
the supposedly poor district which 
had to be aided by the state built 
a school costing over 50% more 
than a similar school built by a 
so-called rich school district which 
paid its own way. While under 
pressure from taxpayers and leg- 
islators this differential has nar- 
rowed, the last example I had 
showed that the impoverished dis- 
trict using state aid spent almost 
25% more for its building than 
the Los Angeles Districts, which 
pay all of their building costs. 
These so-called impoverished dis- 
tricts, during the entire period of 
state aid in California, have spent 
more per school unit than the Los 
Angeles Districts which pay their 
own way. Nor is this peculiar to 
California; I am sure it is a fun- 
damental human trait that if we 
don’t have to pay the bill we are 
likely to use more money than 
otherwise. I am reminded of the 
story of a famous and wealthy 
Senator who one day in the barber 
shop was getting his regular shave. 
As the barber applied the lotion 
and powder he said, ‘‘Senator, why 
is it you have been coming into 
my shop now about ten years and 
you have never given me a tip? 
Your son comes in every day for 
a shave and he always tips me a 
dollar.” The old Senator replied, 
“T don’t have a rich father.” The 
same is true in public affairs. The 
district that doesn’t have a rich 
father is more careful in its ex- 
penditures. 

There is also a Federal program 
for the construction of hospitals. 
That program, also, I believe, re- 
sults in excessive spending. Let 
me just give you one illustration. 
A little hospital district in Cali- 
fornia had voted $190,000 of bonds 
for a hospital and found itself un- 
able to complete the project due 
to cost increases following the 
war. The district needed about 
$50,000 more than its bond funds. 
The Federal hospital aid program 
was then just beginning and Fed- 
eral money was being disbursed 
through the state. The state and 
Federal authorities refused to ap- 
prove a $50,000 allocation to com- 
plete the building — they advised 
the district that it must apply for 
some $165,000, and as soon as its 
application for $165,000 went in it 
was approved. I have no doubt 
that similar cases have occurred 
throughout the United States. 


These Federal aid programs 
which sound humanitarian and 
thereby get widespread support 
from those not familiar with pub- 
lic finance inevitably result in a 
great waste of money, in a loss of 
local responsibility, and in a still 
further increase of already exces- 
sive Federal taxes. They are not 
promises to us; they are threats. 


I am not worried about the So- 
cialist Party in the United States. 
It has never been able to get any- 
where and it never will, apparent- 
ly. The people who worry me are 
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the Republicans and Democrats 
who adopt unsound financial 
schemes and some Socialistic pro- 
grams which, if continued, will 
ultimately destroy freedom and 
living standards in the United 
States. We should look at every 
one of these proposals not on the 


basis of its source but on the basis 
of its nature. 

I am also greatly concerned 
over inflation. A few days ago a 
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public official who appeared be- 
fore my committee on a proposed 
building bond issue stated that 


40% had been added to the esti- 
mated cost of the structure to take 
care of anticipated increases in 
building costs. Increase bond is- 


sues by 40% and fewer needs can 
be taken care of. Group pressures 
increasing salaries and wages and 
heavy spending force up building 


ssues 
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Convention Number 


costs. Inflation is a real and ter- 
rible danger. Unless someone 
starts to hold the line soon we 
may be in for serious trouble. The 
dislocations caused by inflation 
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can create great distress. We can 
afford a good many things but we 
cannot afford further inflation, 
whether from business, labor or 
government. 


The Over-the-Counter Market 


riously estimated that there are 
between 50,000 and 60,000 publicly 
held corporations whose securities 
at least occasionally change hands 
Over-the-Counter. 


Serves Banks and Other 

Institutional Investors 
The Over-the-Counter Market 
helps to serve the largest inves- 
tors: insurance companies, banks, 
financial institutions, pension 
funds, etc. These large buyers and 
sellers of securities apparently 
like to handle many of their 


transactions over the counter for 
several reasons: They have found 
that they keep their costs Cown; 
they get block offerings, thus 
completing their total require- 
ments at one price; and also that 
there is little disturbance to the 
market price of the securities by 
operating in this manner. 

The Over-the-Counter Market 
likewise has the smallest investors. 
This statement probably needs no 
further comment! 

In the Over-the-Counter Mar- 
ket are the securities of many of 
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George H. 


the largest, oldest and most con- 
servative corporations. Weyer- 
haeuser Timber, M. A. Hanna, 
Lever Brothers, Bank of America, 
Bank of New York, Travelers In- 
surance Co. certainly rate in all 
three of those characteristics. 
There are dozens of other exam- 
ples, of course. 


Small Companies on Roster 


The Over-the-Counter Market 
likewise handles the smallest en- 
terprises. Do you want to test that 
statement? Maybe you think your 
local cold storage company is 
making good money and you 
would like to join in with the 
ownership of the company. Or, 
maybe your local banking situa- 
tion looks good; possibly you have 
a locally owned telephone system; 
or a bottled gas distributor. Step 
into the office of your local Over- 
the-Counter securities dealer some 
day and ask him about buying 
some stock in one of them. You 
may be surprised that you can 
buy shares in the company—and 
I hope you are appropriately re- 
warded if you do. But before you 
invest, be sure to investigate! Ask 
appropriate questions about sales, 
cost of sales, overhead expenses, 
net profits, future prospects, and 
all the other intelligent questions 
you can think of. Remember that 
when you buy shares in a com- 
pany you become a part owner of 
the company with all the rights 
and responsibilities which that en- 
tails. You share both the profits 
and the losses. In other words, if 
the company prospers, you should 
receive good dividends on your 
stocks and it will become more 
valuable! If the company goes 
broke, you will probably lose what 
you put in it. It’s just as simple 
as that. 

The “Uranium Rush” 

In the recent “uranium rush” 
millions of shares of penny ura- 
nium stocks were offered and sold 
to the public. A startlingly low 
percentage of these offerings 
“made good.” Some of the of- 
ferings brought discredit to that 
segment of the Over-the-Counter 
securities business retailing low- 
priced shares. Fraudulent culprits 
may be caught and punished—but 
the damage has been done. Ex- 
perience in these instances indi- 
cate that in securities as in other 
merchandise—know the merchant 
from whom you are buying—deal 
with responsible firms! In fact, 
with the merchant as with the 
merchandise—“before you invest, 
investigate.” 

And, speaking of investigating, 
be sure you do just that when you 
are besieged with telephone calls 
and telegrams from either domes- 
tic or foreign security houses of- 
fering you the one great oppor- 
tunity to get rich overnight! Get 
in writing, the propositions that 
are being made. Think them over 
—discuss them with your local 
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dealer—and remember that there 
are very, very few offerings that 
will be made to you that are so 
urgent that immediate decision 
must be made. 


The Over-the-Counter Market 
is the oldest market for securities 
in existence. It began long before 


there were such things as stock 
exchanges. From the very first 
time that one man bought into a 
business being run by others, there 
has been Over-the-Counter trad- 
ing in securities. For, after all, an 
Over-the-Counter trade is merely 
a private bargain struck between 
two individuals. 





—--——— 


Largest Market in World 


The Over-the-Counter Market 
is the largest of all markets. This 
may seem strange but it is a fact 
that most securities today are not 
traded On any exchange, but 
through the bigger, if less publi- 
cized Over-the-Counter Market. 

It has already been mentioned 
that there are over 20,000 different 
corporate stocks in which Over- 
the-Counter dealers expressed ei- 
ther a buying or a selling interest 
last year. Engaged in handling 


these Over-the-Counter securities 
are approximately 4,000 firms. 
These firms have a total of 2,600 
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branch offices and employ ove! 
50,000 registered representatives 
who are authorized to handle 
Over-the-Counter business. 

Who are these firms? What spe- 
cial type of business do they han- 
dle, if any? Well, consider those 
who handle underwritings. Sev- 
eral ot these firms have capital of 
upwards of $25 million each. They 
use this capital to buy corporate 
issues which they resell to inves- 
tors. When the occasion demands 


—as in the recent sale of Ford 
stock by the Ford Foundation— 
several of these firms join together 
and form the huge pool of capita: 
necessary to swing this particular 
$650-million underwriting. 
Other firms underwrite and deal 
in government and municipal 
bonds; school and township bonds; 
toll road obligations. Still others 
underwrite and deal exclusively 
in tax free obligations. A more 
recent development has been the 
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emergence of houses which retail 
mutual funds exclusively. 

The Over-the-Counter Market 
certainly has the cheapest and the 
highest priced issues, The lowly 


“cats and dogs” of the penny a 
share class (which incidentally 
turn into pedigreed blue bloods 


just often enough to make it un- 
wise to say “Never buy a penny 
stock!”) are at one end of the 
scale. On the other end are the 
real high priced issues like Chris- 
tiana Securities, currently selling 
above $13,000 per share or Los 
Angeles Turf Club (Santa Anita 
Race Track) currently $65,000 bid! 
Some Over-the-Counter stocks are 
real long cistance record holders 
for continuous Cividend payments. 
For example, the Pank of New 
York and the First National Bank 
of Boston have each paid divi- 
dends without interruption for 
over 170 years! 


The Security Trading House 

Now what is meant by a secu- 
rity trading house? Well, a typi- 
cal trading house does not deai 
with the general public. They have 
no salesmen. They do not give in- 
vestment advice to individuals. 
They carry no margin accounts. 
They do not solicit investment ac- 
counts, Their customers are banks, 
brokers, financial institutions and 
other dealers. They are profes- 
sionals. They act as dealers rather 
than as brokers in practically all 
of their operations. They buy and 
sell stocks for their own account. 
When they buy them, they own 
them themselves; when they sell, 
they are from inventory. And in- 
ventory can be a big item for even 
a typical medium sized firm. A 
firm making markets in say, 375 
average stocks can easily find it 
necessary to carry a position in 
excess of $1 million. 

And speaking of “making mar- 
kets,” a trader is said to make a 
market when he quotes a price at 
which he will buy (the bid) and 
another price at which he will 
sell (the asked). Together, these 
bid and asked prices are known 
as the market or the quotation on 
a stock. Competition with other 
professional trading houses keeps 
the spread between the bid and 
asked prices to a minimum. There 
is, of course, a difference between 
the professional trader’s quotations 
and the price indications carried 
in the Over-the-Counter sections 
of the newspapers. The former 
are, in effect, the wholesale mar- 
kets, while the latter are retail. 


What Quotations Mean 

Quotations are the basis of the 
securities industry for they rep- 
resent the prices at which stocks 
or bonds can either be bought or 
sold at any specific time. A small, 
closely held issue is, generally, 
relatively inactive and the quota- 
tion for it normally has a much 
wider spread between the bid and 
the asked than does the quotation 
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for a widely held large issue that 
trades frequently even though 
both issues are in the same ap- 
proximate price range. 

Quotations are subject to con- 
stant change and the changes occur 
more frequently on those issues 
that trade most actively. Since 
the bid is the price someone is 
willing to pay for a specific secu- 
rity at a given moment, and the 
asked price is the price at which 
someone is willing to sell, both 
the bid and the asked change as 
buyers and sellers change their 
minds. 

Quotations on the more active 
Over-the-Counter securities that 
have a fairly wide distribution 
and interest are published in our 
financial periodicals under the 
sponsorship of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
The quotations do not represent 
actual transactions, but rather 
minimum and maximum prices at 
which an individual could have 
expected to sell or buy the securi- 
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ties quoted at the time the quota- 
tions were compiled. In all, the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers is responsible for the daily 
publication of quotations on over 
2,500 issues of securities of local, 
regional and national nature. They 
also supply quotations for 800 ad- 
ditional issues on a weekly basis. 


Source of New Capital for 
Industry 

The Over-the-Counter Market 
performs several major essentiai 
functions. One is the securing of 
new money for corporations by 
the underwriting and sale of se- 
curities. The money may be used 
for the original capital in starting 
a new company or for the purpose 
of expansion and growth by es- 
tablished corporations. Practically 
100% of the money raised for 
starting new companies is raised 
through the sale of securities over 
the counter. The same is true of 
new money raised for expansion 
and growth except in those cases 
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where “rights” are issued to stock- 
holders by listed corporations. 
Even in those cases, there is gen- 
erally a standby group of invest- 
ment houses ready to take up and 
distribute over the counter any 
securities not taken through the 
exercise of the rights. 


Another essential function is the 
supplying of funds to governmen- 
tal, municipal, school district and 
the multitude of other tax sup- 
ported agencies—again by under- 
writing and sale to investors. 

The merchandising activities of 
the securities dealer must not be 
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overlooked as another essential 
function of the Over-the-Counter 
Market. The major part of the 
business of hundreds of Over-the- 
Counter dealers is that of retailing 
securities to investors. The secu- 
rities may be of local, sectional or 
national character, but the im- 
portant fact is that the dealers are 
constantly searching out buyers 
of securities by advertising, cir- 
cularizing, and personal calling. 

This Over - the - Counter retail 
merchandising function also comes 
into play rather frequently on 
Exchange issues when blocks of 
stocks too large to be digested by 
the routine of an Exchange are 
distributed over the counter in 
an operation called a secondary 
distribution. 


The Making of Markets 


Another essential function of 
the Over-the-Counter Market is 
the making of markets in securi- 
ties which are not listed. In this 
vast field of trading Over-the- 
Counter securities, the dealer ren- 
ders one of his most valuable 
services. As has already been 
noted, there are literally thou- 
sands of corporate issues held by 
the public which are not listed on 
an Exchange. Were there no mar- 
kets for them, they would become 
“frozen assets.” By maintaining 
markets for these _ stocks - and 
bonds, where buyers may buy and 
sellers may sell, a liquidity is es- 
tablished that fills a social need 
and is beneficial to the economy 
of the whole country. 

There are many firms which 
maintain good trading markets in 
Over - the - Counter issues. Some 
are large firms—others are “one 
man shops.” In the process of 
making markets, the trading 
houses work closely with and de- 
pend greatly on the security re- 
tailing houses previously men- 
tioned. 

There is a place in the Ameri- 
can securities business for both 
the Exchange type and the Over- 
the-Counter type of market. The 
Over-the-Counter Market is es- 
sential unless radical changes are 
to take place in the methods of 
raising new capital and providing 
liquidity for presently outstanding 
security investments, both large 
and small. The Over-the-Counter 
Market is gaining in stature day 
by day as more publicity is given 
to it and to the large number of 
investment grade securities avail- 
able in it. Indeed, probably the 
most important single fact about 
this oldest, largest and most di- 
verse of American security mar- 
kets, is that it is the home of so 
many securities that rate with the 
best of them in quality. 

In support of the Over-the- 
Counter Market, I refer to the re- 
marks of a well-known indus- 
trialist who, when asked a while 
back if he intended to list his 
stock On an exchange, replied in 
effect: A good market is now be- 
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ing maintained in our stock by a 
large number of responsible deal- 
ers in various parts of the country. 
These dealers provide a market 
place where present stockholders 
may sell and where prospective 
stockholders may secure copies of 


our annual report and such other 
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Fred O. Cloyes, Denman Oil & Drilling Corporation, Albuquerque, N. Mexico; Nedra Cloyes, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mexico; Otto J. Koch, Jr., The Marshall Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Nonie Koch, Milwaukee 








information concerning our oper- 
ations as we can conscientiously 
give without endangering our 
competitive position. These deal- 
ers have also provided the inval- 
uable machinery for raising new 
capital for us when and as it was 

Continued on page 88 











We maintain a trading market 


in the stock of 


FANNER MFG. CO. 


and other Ohio corporations 


The First Cleveland Corporation 
Member Midwest Stock Exchange 
National City E. 6th Building 
CLEVELAND 14 


Telephone PR 1-157] Teletype CV 443 - CV 444 
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THE FANNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


“Security Through Diversification” has been re- 
sponsible for the successful growth of FANNER 
since 1894. 





















PRODUCT LINES: 

1. Chaplets 10. Malleable Pipe Fittings 
2. Chills 11. Awning Hardware 
3. Single and Multiple 12. Electrical Hardware 

Spindle Hobbing Machines 13. Marine Hardware 
4. Vertimax Vertical 14. Stove Hardware 

Chucking Machines 15. Plastic Extrusions and Coatings 
5. Hydraulic Profile Lathes teal Casti 
6. Automation Equipment 16. Aluminum 3 astings 
7. Gray Iron Castings 17. Steel Forgings 
&. Radiation Hardware 18. Industrial Hardware 
9. Malleable Iron Castings 19. Thumb Screws and Thumb Nuts 


PLANT LOCATIONS: 


1. The Fanner Manufacturing Company 
Brookside Park, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


. The Cleveland Hobbing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
The Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Canadian Fanner, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


. Poly Cyclo Products Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


. Philadelphia Hardware & Malleable Iron Works, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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required. 
Counter dealers fail to provide double their money in six weeks 
these two services for us, we time without taking any risk, there 


Clifton W. Morrill, Walston & Co., Inc., San Francisco; Marguerite Morr.il, San Francisco; Charles 
B. Harkins, Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco; Evelyn Harkins, San Francisco 
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The Over-the-Counter Market 


Should the Over-the- ways be “investors” hoping 


THE COMMERCIAL 


might be tempted to consider list- 
ing. However, they are now doing 
a good job and our officers and 
stockholders are well satisfied with 
the Over-the-Counter market. 









Thoroughly Regulated Industry 


will probably always be some 
salesmen who will promise them 
the vot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow! And help themselves to 
some of it, should it actually ma- 
terialize! For centuries there have 
been efforts to improve the human 


everybody in the business is above 


Now, far be it for me to pretend race. We haven’t succeeded yet 
that everything in the Over-the- in producing the perfect mani 
Counter Market is gilt-edged With some 3,600 firms employing 
sweetness and light. Or that some 50,000 representatives han- 
dling some 25,000 different Over- 
reproach. Just as there will al- the-Counter securities, there are 








WALTER, WOODY and 
HEIMERDINGER 


403 Dixie Terminal 
Building 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phone—Main 1-5071 


Bell System Teletype CI 188 


Specializing in the purchase and 
sale of municipal tax bonds and 
municipal revenue bonds. 











TRADERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN 


Cleveland and Ohio Securities 


GOTTRON RUSSELL co. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 











UNION COMMERCE BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


TELETYPE —CV 565 
CHERRY 1-5050 

















bound to be transgressors, human 
nature being what it still is! The 
Over-the-Counter securities in- 
dustry has a policing association 
which was chartered by Congress 
in 1939. The National Association 
of Securities Dealers has evolved 
rules of fair practice and codes of 
conduct to prevent fraudulent and 
manipulative acts and practices by 
its members. It has set forth spe- 
cific rules which enlarge upon the 
provision that ‘“‘A member in the 
conduct of his business, shall ob- 
serve high standards of commer- 
cial honor and just and equitable 
principles of trade.’ Disciplinary 
action is taken against members 
and their representatives who vio- 
late the rules or codes of the As- 
sociation. The delegation of au- 
thority for this self-discipline is 
unique and the membership is 
jealous of its powers. A violator 
of a rule or the code, is disciplined 
by fellow members of the associa- 
tion who are fully aware that the 
penalties which they assess may 
be reviewed not only by the Board 
of Governors of the Association 
but also by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and may even 
be appealed to the Supreme Court. 
Penalties meted out are, therefore, 
stiff but fair. One recent case was 
so appealed and the penalty of 
expulsion against a member im- 
posed by the Board of Governors 
was upheld. 


Not only does the Associaticn 
have these rules and codes but it 
has also set up ethical standards 
which go beyond the fraudulent 
practices provisions of the law. It 
has tried hard to meet the chal- 
lenge inherent in the grant of self- 
discipline. The relatively small 
number of complaints indicates a 
gratifying measure of success. The 
Association’s annual budget which 
is approximately $1 million is con- 
tributed entirely by the member- 
ship. The Association maintains 
a large staff of examiners who are 
constantly making surprise inspec- 
tions of the books and records of 
members. 


Just recently, another forward 
step has been taken. All prospec - 
tive registered representatives 
must pass an examination cover- 
ing the securities business and the 
rules and regulations of the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers. 


Importance to Nation’s 
Economy 


Now you may think I have been 
talking with you about something 
you are not directly concerned 
with. Has it ever occurred to you 
how closely your future welfare. 
your security and the security of 
your family are tied in wit> the 
financial health of the nation’s 
economy? And, if you will, how 
much the financial health of the 
country has been related to the 
Over-the-Counter Market because 
the Insurance Companies, the Mu- 
tual Funds and the Pension Funds 
are the largest concentrations of 
security ownership in the country. 


So please don’t think this Over- 
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George Dedrick, McManus & Walker, New York; Helen Dedrick, New York; La Velle Kosterman, 


Oregon; Pete Kosterman, Zilka, Smither & Co., Inc., Portland, Oregon 


the-Counter stock and bond busi- 
ness is over and above you. It 
really has a direct impact on your 
present pocketbook and on you: 
future welfare. 

My personal interest in the 
Over-the-Counter Market stems 
from the fact that my own firm is 


a medium sized factor in Wall 


Room is a noisy place as our trad- 
ers and service men vie with each 
other for attention in the execu- 
tion of orders and the making of 
markets. 

After they have been in our 
trading room oOn a busy day, 
friends have been known to re- 


Street — specializing in making mark “There must be an easier 


markets in some 500 Over-the- way to make a living.” 
Counter stocks. We are profes- 


with individuals. Our Trading [ still love it. 


There may be, but having been 
sionals and do not solicit business in it for just 37 years, last July 10, 





1556 Union Commerce Bidg. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
Telephone PRospect 1-2770 
Teletype — CV 174 


Field, Richards & Go. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


| UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
| OF MUNICIPAL & CORPORATE 
SECURITIES 


1707 Union Central Bldg. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Telephone MAin 1-3776 
Teletype — CI 197 & CI 150 


























BAXTER, WILLIAMS & Co. 




















THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 





REG US PAT OFF 


Ohio’s 





SECURITY DEALERS 


Largest 


SPECIALIZED — PROMPT 
CLEARINGS 


We clear for dealers in New York 


- Pittsburgh - Chicago - Cleveland. 


Address Loans and Securities 
Department. Teletype: CV 240 


Bank 
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Convention Number 
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At the Convention 


GOLDSTEIN, M. E. 
Kerngood & Co. 
New York City 


GOREY, WALTER C.* 
Walter C. Gorey Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


GOTH, FRED S.* 
Irving J. Rice & Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GRANAT, FRANK, Jr.* 
Blanchett, Hinton & Jones, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash. 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


Mrs. Jean Spivey, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Irwin Spivey, H. Hentz & Co., Beverly Hills, Calif.; Fannie 
Isaacs, Chicago; James F. Moriarty, W. E. Hutton & Co., Cincinnati; Charlotte Moriarty, Cincinnati 








26 years of experience in trading 
and distributing corporate and 
municipal issues in Ohio 


Wh. J. MERICKA & Co., INC. 


1101 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


Direct N. Y. Wire to 
McManus G Walker 


Teletype 
CV 594-595 


Telephone 
MAin 11-8500 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CINCINNATI BANK STOCKS 
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POHL & COQ., INC. 


414 Dixie Terminal Bidg. 
CINCINNATI (2), OHIO 
Phone—MaAin 1-6515 Teletype Ci 381 
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JOHN E. JOSEPH & Co. 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


FIFTH THIRD BANK BLDG. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Telephone MAin 1-4640 Bell Teletype CI 567 




















GRANTON, J. J. 
Matthews & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
GREEN, ROBERT* 
Pledger & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
GREEN, SAM* 
Pledger & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
GREENBERG, THOMAS* 
C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. 
New York City 
GREENWALD, LESTER S. 
Levien, Greenwald & Co. 
New York City 
GREGORY, WM. H., Jr. 
Gregory & Sons 
New York City 
GREGORY, WILLIAM H., III 
Gregory & Sons 
New York City 
HAACK, ROBERT W.* 
Robert W. Baird & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
HAGENSIEKER, EARL L. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
St. Louis, Mo. 
HAGGERTY, JOHN P.* 
Mountain States Securities 
Corp., Denver, Colo. 
HALL, FRANK L.* 
Sutro Bros. & Co. 
New York City 
HAMMELL, ELMER W.* 
First Securities Co. of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
HANAUER, JACK B. 
J. B. Hanauer & Co. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
HANRAHAN, PAUL B.* 
Hanrahan & Company 
Worcester, Mass. 
HARKINS, CHARLES B.* 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
HARMET, ALFRED A.* 
A. A. Harmet & Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
HARRIS, S. RICHARD* 
Courts & Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HART, MAURICE 
New York Hanseatic Corp. 
New York City 
HASTINGS, EARL F. 
Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 
HAWKINS, D. M.* 
Hawkins & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
HECHT, JOHN C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
HECHT, JOHN C., Jr.* 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
HEIMERDINGER, JOHN G.* 


Walter Woody & Heimerdinger 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
HENDERSON, ROBERT J. 

Holton, Hull & Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
HILL, HOUSTON, Jr.* 

J. S. Strauss & Co. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
HOMSEY, ANTON E. 

duPont, Homsey & Co. 

Boston, Mass. 
HORN, CLARENCE A. 

First of Michigan Corporation 
Detroit, Mich. 
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George W. Cunningham, George W. Cunningham & Co., Westfield, N. J.; 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co., New York; Samuel F. Colwell, W. E. Hutton & Co., New York 
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John J. O’Kane, Jr., 





HOWARD, LESLIE J., Jr.* 
Brush, Slocum & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

HUDSON, JOHN M.* 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HUDSON, MARY LOU 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HUDSON, ROBERT 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











HUDEPOHL, HARRY J.* 
Westheimer & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

HUEY, LEE A.* 

L. A. Huey Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

HUNTER, WELLINGTON* 

Wellington Hunter Associates 

Jersey City, N. J. 


* Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 


Continued on page 90 








Saunders, 


ONE TERMINAL TOWER 


Stiver & Co. | 
















CLEVELAND, OHIO | 











IN CLEVELAND 


Telephone: PRospect 1-6300 





IT’S CORB LISTON 


OVER THE COUNTER SPECIALIST 
FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


PRESCOTT & CoO. 


Members New York, Midwest and Other Principal 
Stock Exchanges 


900 National City Bank Building 
CLEVELAND 14 









Beli Teletype—CV 97 








PARSONS & CO., INC. 


SPECIAL 


CORPORATE FINANCING 


1425 N. B.C. BLDG. ° 


Phone: 
TOwer 1-6550 













CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Teletype: 
CV 652 
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& Co., Inc., Dallas; Kathryn Canavan, Dallas 





We generally have buying and selling orders in the 
following list of over the counter securities: 


Aetna Standard Engineering 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Cold Metal Products 

Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Federal Machine & Welder 
Industrial Silica 


Atlantic Register 
Ohio Leather 

Ohio Water Service 
Peerless Cement 
Valley Mould & Iron 
Youngstown Steel Car 


BUTLER, WICK & CO. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Telephone Riverside 4-4351 
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Harry J. Peiser, Ira Haupt & Co., New York; Essie B. Peiser; John L. Canavan, Rauscher, Pierce 
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and Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


315 4TH AVE., 
TELETYPE NV 353 
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Continued from page 89 


At the Convention 


KINGSTON, WALTER D., Jr.* 
W. D. Kingston & Co. 
New Orleans, La. 

KIPP, JOHN D. 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. 
Chicago, II]. 

KLIMA, JOHN R. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KNAPP, REGINALD J.* 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
New York City 

KNOB, J. EDWARD* 
Drexel & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

KOCH, OTTO J., Jr.* 
The Marshall Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

KOERNER, STAR C.* 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


IRISH, HERBERT C.* 
Fairman & Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

ISAACS, MILTON J.* 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
Chicago, Ill. 

JACKSON, WINTON A.* 
First Southwest Company 
Dallas, Texas 

JACOBS, SIDNEY 
Sidney Jacobs Co. 

New York City 

JOHNSON, SAM 
Southwestern Securities Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM A.* 
Sutro & Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

JOLLEY, LEX* 


The Robinson-Humphrey Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


JOLLEY, MALINDA 








Robert W. Pitt, Blyth & Co., Inc., Portland, Oregon; 
Patten, Blyth & Co., Inc., Seattle; Elizabeth Patten, Seattle 


Helen Pi:t, Portland, Oregon; 
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William T. 














KOETH, WM. A.* 
Ohio Brokers Service 
Cleveland, Ohio 
KOLKOSKI, C. M.* 
Kenneth Ellis & Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
KOSTERMAN, P. A.* 
Zilka, Smither & Co., Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 
KRAFT, VERNER H.* 
Oscar F. Kraft & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
KRASOWICH, JOSEPH* 
Gregory & Sons 
New York City 
KRUMHOLZ, NATHAN A.* 
Siegel & Co. 
New York City 
LACE, F. D.* 
Matthews & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
LADET, L. M.* 
L. M. Ladet Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
LATSHAW, JOHN 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 























The Robinson-Humphrey Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

JONES, JAMES* 
McManus & Walker 
New York City 

KEENAN, JOHN J.* 
John J. Keenan & Co., Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

KEITH, NORVAL A. 
Schneider Bernet & Hickman 
Dallas, Texas 

KELLY, EDWARD J.* 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
New York City 

KENNEDY, B. F.* 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

KENNEDY, SAMUEL M.* 
Yarnall, Biddle & Co. 

KESSLER, MAURY J.* 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

KING, THOMAS E.* 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


* Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 


Underwriters 


Distributors 


Dealers 





TELEPHONE JACKSON 5-8521 


SPECIALIZING IN 





Firm Bids 


Firm Offerings 


Quotations 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


United States Government Securities @ General Market Municipals 


Mila CZ 
THe FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF MEMPHIS 
MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 


TELETYPES ME-283 + ME-284 


WIRE SYSTEM — THE BANK WIRE 




















NASHVILLE 
BPpattae 
HOUSTON 

BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 
MEMPHIS 


NEW YOR K 
ATLANTA 
HARTFORD 
GREENSBORO 
PHILADELPHIA 
JACKSON, MISS. 







EQUITABLE 


Securities Corporation 


H. Frank Burkuowper, Vice President and Manager Municipal Department 
Hersert Perrey, Vice President and Manager Municipal Trading Department 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3, TENN, TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





COLLIN. NORTON & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

Members Midwest Stock Exchange 

Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate Members American Stock Exchange 


+ 
RUSS KEIER, Manager 
Unlisted Trading Department | 


a 


GARDNER BLDG., 506 MADISON AVE. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Telephone CHerry 8-5571 Bell System Teletype TO 190 
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Ted D. Carisen, Harbison & Henderson, Los Angeles; 
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Mary Helen Carlsen; 


C. E. Unterberg Towbin Co., New York; Edith Greenberg 


Thomas Greenberg, 
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LESTRANGE, GEORGE E.* 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LEARY, A. M.* 

Barrow, Leary & Co. 
Shreveport, La. 

LEE, ALONZO H.* 

Sterne, Agee & Leach 
Birmingham, Ala. 

LEE, GARNET O., Jr.* 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 

LISTON, CORWIN L.* 
Prescott & Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

LONG, MARTIN J. 

The First Cleveland Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

LOTHROP, GILBERT M.* 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

LUEKER, CLEMENS T. 

Hill Richards & Co. 

MacDONALD, J. E.* 
Pemberton Securities, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

MACRAE, COLLINS 
Wulff, Hansen & Co. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


MAGID, SAMUEL E. 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 
New York City 


* Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 
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MAGUIRE, JAMES B.* 
J. B. Maguire & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

MANWARING, RICHARD* 
First California Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

MARCUSSON, P. A. 
Investment Dealers’ Digest 
New York City 

MARKHAM, EDWIN J.* 
Wertheim & Co. 

New York City 

MARTIN, JUSTUS C., Jr. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

MASON, MISS ANNE E. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

MASON, WALTER G.* 

Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg Va. 

MAYES, HAROLD B. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


McCREADY, ALBERT W.., Jr. 
Revel Miller & Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


McCULLEN, WM. J. 
Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


McCULLEY, C. RADER* 
First Southwest Company 
Dallas, Texas 


McGUIRE, ARIEL (Mrs.) 
E. R. Mulcock & Co. 
Syracuse, New York 

McKENNAN, BRUCE* 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
San Francisco, Calif. 


McLAUGHLIN, JOHN F.* 
McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. 
New York City 

McOMBER, A. SHANE 
Revel Miller & Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

McVEY, GEO. M.* 
Lehman Bros. 
New York City 

MERRICK, REX 
Rex Merrick & Co. 

San Mateo, Calif. 

MITCHELL, JOHN N. 
Caldwell, Marshall, Trimble 
& Mitchell, New York City 


MOHR, FRANK J. 
Shaw, Hooker & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MOONS, ROBERT J. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


MORELAND, PAUL I.* 
Moreland & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


MORIARTY, JAMES F.* 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


















Walter C. Gorey, Walter C. Gorey Co., San Francisco; Frances Gorey, San Francisco; Loretta Payne, 
San Francisco; Richard J. Payne, Walter C. Gorey Co., San Francisco 





MULCOCK, ERNEST R.* 
E. R. Mulcock & Company 
Syracuse, New York 


MURPHY, CYRIL M. 
John C. Legg & Company 
New York City 


NELSON, HARRY L.* 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Continued on page 92 


MORRILL, CLIFTON W.* 
Walston & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
MORTON, ROALD A. 
The Blue List Publishing Co. 
New York City 


MOSLEY, R. VICTOR* 
Collingswood, N. J. 

MUIR, EDWARD D.* 
Muir Investment Corp. 
San Antonio, Texas 









Wien you're hunting it’s a nice 


feeling to have your game tucked 
away “in the bag” — and in the Oil 
business it’s an even greater satisfac- 
tion to know that those oil reserves 
are there — “in the ground” — like a 
vast bank account to be drawn upon. 

And that is what General Ameri- 
can Oil Company is banking on — 
oil reserves totalling 106 million bar- 
rels that stand ready and waiting to 
be pumped into General American 
storage tanks. 

To build onto this solid founda- 
tion of proven reserves General 


American is now operating in thir- 
WZ" states and several areas of Can- 
2ada and Europe. In the 1956 fiscal 

year, General American produced 
over 8,200,000 barrels of oil from its 


N\A WB NGZz 3.500 wells. 
\ General American’s growth — 


hased on reserves — has been a dra- 
matic testimonial to the conservative 
ingenuity of the men who guide its 
destiny as well as a clear portent 
that the future is “in the bag.” 


GENERAL AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
OF TEXAS 
Meadows Building + Dallas, Texas 
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Frank L. Hall, Sutro Bros. 
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New Horizons in Chemical Industry 


And when we do we see three 
major facts: Our population is 
growing at the rate of about 24 
million people per year; 95% of 
our tillable land is already cul- 
tivated; and industry is taking an 
increasingly large proportion of 
farm products each year. 

These facts convince us that the 
revolution we have fired must 
continue. 

The progress we already have 
made is dramatically illustrated 
in these statistics. Back in 1920 
one farmer raised enough food 
for himself and seven others. By 
1940 he could produce for himself 
and 10 others; today he produces 
enough for 18 others. Only 11% 
of the total working force of the 
nation works on farms yet we are 
enjoying today a greater abun- 
dance and higher quality of farm 
products than ever before. 


Less Land for More Food 

In 1850 there were 74 produc- 
ing acres of cropland per person 
in the United States while today 
there are only 11. The 350 million 
acres producing crops now are 
about the same number as in 1917 
and with industrial plants occu- 


pying many acres once used for 
farming, hardly more than 5% 
remain to be put into production. 


Fertilizers alone have jumped 
crop yields about 20%. But it is 
obvious that farmers will have 
to consume far more than the 
present 22 million tons of fer- 
tilizer a year to produce enough 
food to feed a growing popula- 
tion. The Paley Report puts it 
strongly: ‘Fertilizer ... is a cor- 
nerstone of the welfare of the 
nation. It is the one single method 
above all others that will permit 
our farmers to meet our bigger 
future needs; without more of if, 
the job cannot be done.” To meet 
these vast needs, the industry has 
invested millions in plants and in 
research to improve fertilizers 
and production processes, to re- 
duce the farmers production costs, 
and to develop new methods of 
application and use. 


We at W. R. Grace & Co. have 
been connected with the fertilizer 
business for more than a century 


in this country and abroad. We 
are first hand witnesses to the 
tremendous impact this product 
has made on agriculture; we know 
that this impact will continue as 
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the same land, now frequently 
well worn is called upon to pro- 
duce more and more food. 


Today the chemical industry 
furnishes about 50 basic insecti- 
cidal chemicals in thousands of 
formulations for use against pests 
and insects which destroy annu- 
ally the equivalent of 100 million 
acres of farm products. Present 
production of formulated insecti- 
cides approaches a billion pounds 
annually. 


While the United States has 
made greater progress in the con- 
trol of insects than any other na- 
tion, annual losses are still about 
$4 billion. 


Cotton losses suffered from in- 
sects have been reduced from $1 
billion a year to $250 million, as 
a result of new pesticides, but a 
major job must still be done. 
Today entomologists and chemists 
are vigorously applying scientific 
research to the end of ridding 
our crops of more than 7,000 in- 
sects and warding off more than 
6,000 kinds of plant diseases. 


The chemical industry also will 
play an important role in satis- 
fying a growing consumption of 
meat and poultry products in the 
United States. Chemical feed 


additives, which are converting 
cheap feed into high protein 
supplements and vitamins for 


livestock and poultry, will enable 
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the farmer to produce more meat 
at a lower cost to him as well 
as to the consumer. While the 
hen and cow are fortified with a 
better diet, the commercial feed 
industry will enjoy a spectacular 
expansion with a steadily increas- 
ing demand for our food additives 
such as urea. 


Promising Plastics Future 


Moving on from agricultural 
chemicals, I believe everyone is 
conscious of the spectacular birth 
and growth of the plastics indus- 
try. Consumption of plastics and 
synthetic resins grew from 1.4 
billion pounds in 1949 to almost 
3.5 billion pounds in 1955. No one 
in his right mind dares make a 
long-range prediction about the 
performance of this phenomenal 
industry, except to say the sur- 
face has only been scratched. If 
the same rate of increase is main- 
tained over the next few years, 
consumption of plastics would be 
between five and_ six billion 
pounds by 1960. 


A look at a recent study pre- 
pared by Modern Plastics sheds 
some light on the very promising 
future for the plastics industry. 
Analyzing some of the _ better 


known plastics, the editors esti- 
mate that the values of styrene 
resins, vinyls, urea, and melamine 
and polyethylene will continue to 
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show substantial 
the next few years. 

The explosive population in- 
crease and the continuing health 
of the American economy are the 
generating forces behind this 
amazing growth rate. Greater 
spending power has opened up 
new expanding markets in build- 
ing, transportation, packaging, 
communications, furniture and 
appliances — to mention just a 
few. The higher standard of liv- 
ing also has created a relatively 
new leisure market. For example, 
it is estimated that “by 1960, some 
250,000 swimming pools will be 
in use, of which over 100,000 will 
be based on vinyl sheeting or re- 
inforced plastics.” The chemical 
industry is making luxuries com- 
monplace. 

To meet the demands of these 
expanding markets, the plastics 
industry energetically set about 
broadening the bases of plastic 
applications to the end of becom- 
ing thoroughly integrated with 
the whole economy. Millions of 
dollars are spent annually on re- 
seach to improve established ma- 
terials and to create new ones. 

With your permission I will go 
close to home for just a moment. 
I think a good illustration of this 
point is the irradiation process 


increases over 


recently acquired by W. R. Grace - 


& Co. which greatly improves the 
already versatile plastic, poly- 
ethylene. Chemists of Stanford Re- 
search Institute and the Sequoia 
Process Corporation of Redwood 
City, Calif., have developed a 
process which gives polyethylene 
remarkable resistance to heat, re- 
duces cold flow and stress crack- 
ing, and increases tensile strength. 
Our Polymer Chemicals Division 
is confident that this revolution- 
ary new process will open many 
new fields of application for 
polyethylene and other polymers. 


Dip a standard plastic-coated 
wire in molten solder and in 
just a few seconds the solder wil! 
melt and degrade the plastic so 
that the raw wire is left exposed. 
Now dip the irradiated plastic 
in the same molten solder. It can 
al ait for hours in this “hot 
a iad 


Petrochemical Boom 


Now moving along in this very 
fast survey of our future let’s 
talk about petrochemicals for just 
a moment. As you know, petro- 
chemicals are manufactured from 
crude oil and natural gas. They 
include such increasingly impor- 
tant materials as methane, ethane, 
butane, ethylene, acetylene, and 
many others, which in turn are 
used to make synthetic fibers and 
rubbers, plastic resins, and auto- 
mobile chemicals, The whole 
petrochemicals industry is cur- 
rently undergoing a boom of al- 
most fantastic proportions. Nine- 
teen fifty-six has seen a billion 
dollar expansion program in this 
industry. There are now 197 com- 
panies and 362 _ petrochemical 
plants in the United States and 
Canada alone. Five hundred and 
thirty-nine million dollars will be 
invested in new plants currently 
planned or under construction. 
Additionally, expansion programs 
are underway or planned at 59 
existing plants, representing an 
estimated investment of $509 mil- 
lion. Petroleum and chemistry, 
so recently wed, have become a 
prolific example of matrimonial 
bliss. 

And I need not tell you the sig- 
nificance of the chemical indus- 
try’s future role in the processing 
and purification of uranium ores 
and rare earths for nuclear en- 
ergy. In addition to our own af- 
filiate, Rare Earths, Inc., several 
firms are major operating con- 
tractors for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Spearheading the 
U. S. nuclear weapon race with 
Soviet Russia as well at atomic 
energy’s new potentialities for 
man’s better living, will be a pro- 
gram of chemical research to im- 
prove ore treatment and extrac- 
tive processes. 


Another comparatively new 


field which shows great promise 
is that of chemical metallurgy in 
which our scientists and engineers 
are working to produce metallic 
alloys such as titanium and zirco- 
nium, capable of withstanding the 
tremendous pressures and great 
heat to which jet planes and 
guided missiles are subjected. 


Perhaps one of the most fasci- 
nating and most promising new 
fields of chemical research and 
engineering is that which we have 
labeled “cryogenices.” Stated in 
its simplest terms cryogenics in- 
volves the study and manufacture 
of materials under extremely low 
temperatures. One phase of these 
technological studies is pointed 
toward the successful utilization 
of liquefied hydrogen and other 
gases for aircraft and missile pro- 
pulsion, These developments will 
go hand in hand with research 
currently underway to produce 
materials which withstand excep- 
tionaily high temperatures called 
for in rockets, missiles and nu- 
clear devices. 


Synthetics 


In the last 25 years chemical 
research and development has 
furnished every industry with a 
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wide variety of synthetics. Syn- 
thetic rubbers, paints, dyes, de- 
tergents, emulsifiers and a long 
list of others are coming so close 
to the natural product that it is 
difficult to distinguish between 
them. One of the major contribu- 
tions of synthesis is seen most 
clearly in the clothing industry. 
Here, the demands of an increas- 
ing population and a rising stand- 
ard of living will necessitate 
major advances. 

People of tomorrow will want 
more attractive, better fitting and 
longer lasting apparel than ever 
before. Chemically improved 
natural fibers, the new man-made 
fibers and blends of natural and 
synthetic fibers should emphati- 
cally answer this challenge. 

Consumption of the new fibers 
has grown steadily and will con- 
tinue to expand. In 1949, for ex- 
ample, synthetic fibers amounted 
to 18.5% of wool consumption. 
By 1952, they had already 
achieved about 89% of the wool 
consumption. The greatest strides 
during this period were made by 
non-cellulosic synthetics—such as 
Nylon, Dacron and Orlon. Cellu- 
losics—rayon and acetate yarn— 
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New Horizons in Chemical Industry 


currently consumed to the extent 
of about seven pounds each year 
per person for a variety of con- 
sumer and industrial articles, 
should continue to find expanding 
markets. 

Synthetic fibers are expected 
to constitute about 47% of all 
fibers used in 1975, as compared 
with 23% at the present time. 


Thomas Malthus Is Challenged 
I have discussed the problem 
of feeding and clothing growing 


U. S. population. How much 
greater is the challenge of taking 
care of the world’s millions. When 
Thomas Malthus made his famous 
and gloomy prediction that man 
sooner or later faced starvation, 
his reasoning was not altogether 
unsound. But he could not, and 
did not consider chemistry and 
the use that man would make of 
it. According to United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion, more than half of the 2% 
billion people in the world do n+ 
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have adequate diets. With full 
employment of chemical and in- 
dustrial resources, however, there 
is reasonable hope that the world 
will be much better fed. The in- 
dustrial and economic solution is 
here; the problem only awaits 
political solution. 


There are many areas of great 
promise for the chemical industry 
which I have not even been able 
to touch on. Look, if you will, at 
the fields of packaging, sealing 
compound, food _ preservation, 
construction material additives, 
paints, wood preservatives, the 
synthesis of compounds like corti- 
sones and other hormones, and 
so many others, into which we in 
the chemical industry have moved 
because we can make the product 
which does the job. As I said 
earlier, almost every industry and 
practically every end _ product 
bears and will continue to bear 
the stamp of our efforts. 

Permit me, if you will, to cite 
just a few more facts and figures. 


Facts and Figures 


This year the chemical industry 
plans to spend $1.4 billion in ex- 
pansion. It ranks third in indus- 
try, behind automobiles and steel. 
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For the period 1956-1959 the 
chemical industry is planning a 
greater expansion than any other 
industry. 

By 1959 the chemical industry 
anticipates that 15% of its sales 
will be in products it wasn’t even 
making last year. 


Over the next three years re- 
search expenditures are expected 
to increase by 16%. 


These facts and figures, I am 
convinced, bear out the optimism 
with which we in the chemical 
industry anticipate the future. 


There is, however, one fly in 
the ointment. The problem is one 
which you have read about and 
no doubt discussed. At the risk 
of boring you—but in the hope 
of goading you to some action— 
I want to discuss it for just a 
minute. That problem is trained 
manpower. 


Trained Manpower Shortage 


Technological ingenuity is our 
bread and butter. It takes men 
to supply that ingenuity, trained 
scientists and technicians. Today 
there aren’t enough available and 
unless this problem is solved the 
industry’s expansion may be 
slowed. 


Of course, this manpower short- 
age has a national security aspect, 
but our need for men is by no 
means confined to military sur- 
vival. We have, as I suggested 
earlier, virtually no room to ex- 
pand the farmlands of this coun- 
try. Our raw materials are not in- 
exhaustible. Research in such 
fields as soil improvement through 
chemicals, irrigation by desalted 
sea water,and greater utilization of 
waste materials is of crucial im- 
portance. Man, in short, must 
look to new resources to replace 
those which will soon be inade- 
quate to his needs. 


It is clear, then, that all indus- 
try —and the chemical industry 
in particular—is facing the seri- 
ous problem of finding the trained 
personnel to carry out this search 
for the means of our survival— 
military and economic. The 
methods of doing so would almost 
seem to suggest themselves: 


We must increase the interest 
of high school students in science. 
One-quarter of all American high 
schools offer no chemistry or 
physics. This situation may be- 
come worse because there is a 
steady decline in the number of 
science teachers available each 








tion facilities. 





a Report of Progress 


Sas Fuel Supply Company, now in its 27th 
year of natural gas service to communities in the Salt 
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two million in transmission and about five million in distribu- 
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year. Salary and other incentives 
would seem to be the first and 
most effective way to turning the 
tide. 

We should take steps, _ too, 
toward avoiding misuse of trained 
personnel in industry and by the 
armed services. We must, without 
infringing upon individual free- 
dom, discover a method of chan- 
neling our talent in the direc- 
tions where it is most vitally 
needed. The Russians do this with 
dictatorial efficiency. We'll do it 
through appeal to the uninhibited 
incentive of free men. 


Super Scientist 


I have said much of the need 
for specialists, but I cannot close 
without mentioning a new type 
that must of necessity develop— 
a new sort of super scientist. Spe- 
cialization has become so_uni- 


versal in our time that we now 
feel urgently the need for men 
whose capacities can cross the 
narrow lines of concentrated in- 
terest. More than any specialist, 
we must find men whose capaci- 
ties can encompass all of the 
areas of specialization. Today one 
science overlaps another. The 
men we need must coordinate the 
efforts of specialists and be able 
to follow courses of development 
wherever they may lead. 

And so our discussion of to- 
morrow and its unprecedented 
innovations concludes, curiously, 
with an appeal for a sort of fellow 
—this superman to guide the fu- 
ture—who bears remarkable re- 


sembance to the ideal of the 
Renaissance Man—the universally 
talented gentleman of 500 years 
ago. 
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Outlook for T V Receiver Industry 


1957 is a firming up of the ultra 
high frequency market segment 
and a higher industry volume in 
sales to existing stations. 

It is not anticipated that the 
FCC-proposed rule making will 
affect very high frequency broad- 
cast equipment purchases in 1957. 
There will probably be a higher 
volume of sales to existing UHF 
stations as well as sales to some 
new UHF stations which will be- 
gin operating in 1957. 

We expect that in the next year 
many of the successful UHF sta- 
tions will modernize their trans- 
mitters and studio facilities. The 
foreign market potential contin- 
ues to increase and many new 
countries will actually begin their 


first television broadcasting in 
1957. 
In the industrial television 


field, new applications are being 
found every week. In this new 
area, current industry-wide sales 
are about $6 million annually but 
are expected to grow to about $24 
million annually (by 1960). 
Closed circuit industrial instal- 
lations are relatively inexpensive 
and are becoming less costly all 
the time. A quality industrial 
monochrome chain consisting of a 
camera, a contro] unit and a mon- 
itor cost about $4,000 and a simi- 
lar color installation sells for 


around $28,000. These systems can 
pay for themselves in a few years 
because of reduced manpower and 
greater efficiency of operation. 


Generally speaking, industrial 
television can go where people 
can’t go or wouldn’t want to go, 
from the interior of a huge boring 
machine to the inside of an indus- 
trial furnace. 


Tasks Done by Closed Circuits 


Let us take a glance at some of 
the many tasks now being done 


by industrial television — tasks 
that are being done § faster, 
cheaper. safer, and more accu- 


rately than if human beings were 
on the spot. 


It is a solution in many situa- 
tions where heat, cold, rain, dust. 
radiation, distance, hazards, and 
other similar conditions make the 
accurate and instantaneous trans- 
mission of required visual infor- 
mation inconvenient or impossible 
by human means. 


Industrial television finds in- 
numerable applications in mate- 
rials handling, auality control 
checks. boiler ignition inspection, 
observing hazardous operations in 
steel plants, observing wind tun- 
nel tests, and detecting forest 
fires. 


There are several ways closed 
circuit television can be used in 
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hospitals. It can help overcome 
the chronic national shortage of 
nurses by providing remote ob- 
servations of individual patients or 
entire wards. In the operating 
room, a color television installa- 
tion permits any number of medi- 
cal students to have a surgeon’s 
eye view of operations. And in 
the laboratory, the same students 
can observe the actions of tiny 
living organisms through tele- 
microscopy. 

In the commercial field, re- 
gional sales managers or other ex- 
ecutives can participate in nation- 
wide sales conventions or confer- 
ences without leaving their home 
city. 

Automatic inspection can often 
be accomplished by using televi- 
sion. For example, using two 
cameras, one would be focused on 
a standard part or piece of equip- 
ment and the second camera on 
the production line or individual 
machine. Any object that deviated 
from the standard would be auto- 
matically rejected. 


Slow Scan Uses 


One type of industrial television 
that is finding many new uses is 
slow scan. As you know, slow 
scan television produces one im- 
age every four or five seconds 
whereas normal or fast scan sends 
30 pictures per second. Slow scan 
has its greatest potentialities in 
uses not requiring transmission of 


motion. Since slow scan can be 
sent over modified telephone 
lines, it is much cheaper than 


using coaxial cable. 

Where’ coaxial cable’ costs 
mount up quickly for distances 
over one mile, slow scan televi- 
sion can be sent many miles at 
reasonable cost. This system 
might be used, for example, by 
a metropolitan bank with several 
branches in suburban areas. By 
using slow scan, a teller at any 
branch bank window could check 
a signature card at the central 
office in a matter of seconds. 


This system is already being 
combined with telephones to en- 
able users to view the party at 
the other end of the line. Sales- 
men can meet clients face to face 
and display their wares over long 
distances at a reasonable cost. 


TV Military Invasion 

Television is rapidly invading 
the military field and bringing 
with it a flexibility of observation 
and _ inspection never before 
possible. 

Cameras are now being mounted 
on observation aircraft to give 
field commanders a clear picture 
of what is happening to his own 
troops as well as the situation be- 
hind the enemy lines. Light- 
weight cameras — the _ so-called 
“walkie-lookies’’—can be carried 
easily to the front lines by artil- 
lery spotters and enable fire con- 
trol center personnel to actually 
see where their shells are falling. 


The first successful demonstra- 
tion of closed circuit color tele- 
vision to observe firing of ballistic 
missiles was recently held at the 
Army facilities of the Missile Test 
Center at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
Because of security regulations, 
specific details of the demonstra- 


tion cannot be disclosed, However, 
it can be said that the color sys- 
tem afforded Army observers a 
close-up view for the first time 
of actual variations in flash and 
flame at the launching of a Red- 
stone missile. The first few sec- 
onds of missile launching are ex- 
tremely critical. Prior to the 
color television demonstration, de- 
tailed and close-up visual obser- 
vation was next to impossible 
because of required safety precau- 
tions and the extreme variations 
of brightness as the missile is 
fired. 

Although the firing was viewed 
from a distance of only 300 feet, 
and on home-sized screens, it is 
feasible to watch such events from 
thousands of miles and on large, 
theater-size screens. 


Closed circuit television is also 
helping ordnance experts de-fuze 
and neutralize live bombs and 
shells left over from World War 
II. Faced with the sensitive task 
of disposing of active but obsolete 
ammunition, the Army has turned 
to television to help make the job 
safe and simple. 


They are using remote con- 
trolled television and machines to 
gingerly remove booster charges, 
or igniters, from thousands of 
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bombs and shells at a sheltered 
distance of 300 feet. Since base 
plates holding the boosters were 
literally jammed onto the ammu- 
nition during wartime production 
days, great pressure must be ex- 
erted to unscrew and loosen the 
plates. 


Now the ammunition handlers 
who operate the machinery that 
unscrews the plates can watch the 
operation on monitor’ screens 
while seated behind three-feet- 
thick concrete walls. At the first 
sign of excessive pressure—a tell- 
tale wisp of smoke—the disas- 
sembly machine is idled while 
water pours over the bomb. 


Needless to say, military and 
civilian television experts are con- 
stantly exploring new ways in 
which television can be of further 
use to our armed forces. The safe 
observation of atomic tests, the 
bore sighting of artillery and the 
transmission of printed data are 
just some of the potential uses. 

TV As a Teaching Tool 

The outlook for television in 
the field of education is particu- 
larly encouraging. This new me- 
dium is being used more and more 
to help overcome the critical 
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nation-wide shortage of teachers. 
Many educators feel that televi- 
sion is the greatest teaching tool 
to come into use since the text- 


book. 
Both broadcast systems and 
closed circuits are being used 


with great success in this field. 
Television can bring the whole 
world into the classroom and it 
can project the classroom beyond 


its walls and out into the world. 
Science laboratory experiments 
and homemaking demonstrations 
are being brought to thousands of 
viewers at a fraction of the cost 
of any other effective method of 
teaching. With it, residents of the 
most remote hamlets can take ad- 
vantage of the very best teachers. 

Recently the state of Alabama 
inaugurated the first state-wide 
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enney, 


educational television network in 
the country. Their three stations, 
connected by microwave relay, 
bring educational programs into 
90% of the homes of the state. 


A closed circuit installation be- 
gan operations this fall in Hagers- 
town, Md., and 6,000 children in 
eight public schools are getting 
their first experience in learning 
by television. Net year this pro- 
gram will be expanded to include 
12,000 students in Washington 
County where Hagerstown is sit- 
uated and by 1958 every school 
in the county will be tied into 
the program which will then in- 
clude 20,000 students. 


These are just two examples of 
what television is doing to help 
education. It’s growth potential 
is limited only by the population 
of the United States because tele- 
vision can help adults continue 
their education as well as it can 
teach children. 


TV From Europe 


There is a great new develop- 
ment coming in television which, 
when perfected, should open up 
new vistas for people throughout 


the entire world. This is the 
so-called “scatter” transmission 
technique. By using this system. 


it is only a matter of time until 
we will be able to send and re- 
ceive live programs from Europe 
and, eventually, from other con- 


tinents. The impact of these 
cultural, educational and enter- 
tainment programs cannot be 


underestimated. It is only through 
a better understanding of our 
neighbors in other countries that 
we can maintain a peaceful world. 
Ignorance breeds misunderstand- 
ing and suspicion and an ex- 
change program of _ television 
broadcasts would do much to 
overcome these misconceptions. 1 
firmly believe that the United 
States Department of State should 
support the development of trans- 
oceanic television for the more 
efficient operation of our foreign 
policy in the economic, cultural 
and political spheres and to pro- 
mote better understanding be- 
tween nations. 


In closing, I think you will 
agree that there is an excellent 
outlook for all phases of the tele- 
vision industry. This is not to say 
that there are not certain prob- 
lems which must be overcome. 
Many of these problems are 
purely technological in nature and 
I have full confidence that our 
scientists and engineers will solve 
them in due time, as they have 
done in the past. 


Thorough Study Needed 


However, there is one problem 
that cannot be solved by science 








alone. 


This is the problem of the 
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most effective use of the radio 
spectrum which is one of our 
great natural resources. The ques- 
tion of ultra-high-frequency ver- 
sus very high frequency telecast- 
ing is not one that will be solved 
overnight. But progress is being 
made through the cooperation of 
government and industry. There 
should be no radical changes in 
the present system until a thor- 
ough study of the UHF- VHF 
question has been made. Yet I am 


certain that eventually an equi- 
table solution will be found which 
will enable the United States to 
have a truly nation-wide com- 
petitive television system. 
Television is a comparatively 
young industry. But it is a vig- 
orous industry and as I look into 
the future I can see steady and 
sustained growth as more and 
more people take advantage of 
the benefits offered by this im- 
portant communications medium. 
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Saunders, Stiver & C: 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Wood (Alan) Steel Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Centrai Investment Company of Texas 
Dallas Union Securities Company 
Eppler, Guerin & Turner 

First Southwest Company 

General American Oil Company of Texas 


Perkins & Co., Inc. 
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Stahl, Miles & Co., Ltd. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Merritt (King) & Co., Inc. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Edwards (William N.) & Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
White (Hudson) & Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Texas Fund Management Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Hunter (Wellington) Associates 
Wien (M. S.) & Co 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Akin-Lambert Co., Inc. 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
Fewel & Co 

Keenan (John J.) & Co., Incorporated 
Kraft (Oscar F.) & Co 
Lester, Ryons & Co 

Milier (Revel) & Cc 
Morgan & Co 

Pledger & Company, Ins 
Staats (William R.) & Co 
Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(The) Bond Co., Ine 
Company 


Bankers 
Kentucky 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, In« 


Strader and Company, Inc 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


First (The) National Bank 


MIAMI, FLA. 


Ludman Corporation 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
3aird (Robert W.) & Co. Incorporated 


Marshall (The) Company 
Milwaukee (The) Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Allison-Williams Company 
Kalman & Company, Inc. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Scranton (Chas. W.) & Co. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Dane, John 


Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs and 


Company 
Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. 


Scharff & Jones, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Adams & Peck 

Adler, Coleman & Co. 

Aetna Securities Corp. 

Allen & Company 

Ames (A. E.) & Co., Inc. 

Amott, Baker & Co., Incorporated 
Arnhold & S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 
Asiel & Co. 

Bacon, Stevens & Co. 

Blair & Co., Incorporated 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Boland, Saffin & Co. 

Burnham and Company 
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Hirsch & Co. 
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Josephthal & Co. 

Kane (Gerald F. X.) & Co. 
Kidder (A. M.) & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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Kugel, Stone & Co. 
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McLaughlin, Cryan & Co 
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Model, Roland & Stone 

Moore (Frank C.) & Co. 
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Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., In«c 

New York Hanseatic Corporaticn 
O’Kane, Jr. (John J.) & Co 
Penn-Texas ( orporation 

Pershing & Co. 

Pfluefelder & Rust 

Pitfield (W. C.) & Co., Ince 
Registrar & Transfer Company 
Reilly (J. F.) & Co. 

Reynolds & Co. 

Roggenburg & Co 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzle: 

Savard & Hart 

Saxton (G. A.) & Co., In 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 

Shields & 
Shields (G. K.) & Ce 
Sie gt 1 & ( 

Bean & Mackie, In« 
Stamm (A co) ae Ce 
2uss, Ginberg & Co., Ine 
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Sutro Bros & Co 

Tatro (Edwin L.) Company 
Thomson & McKinnen 

Trask (Spencer) & Ce 

Frent (A.) & Co 

Troster, Singer & 

Trust Company of North America 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 

Van Ingen (B. J.) & Co., Ine 
Walston & Co., Inc. 

Watson (T. L.) & Co. 


Weinberg (S.) & Co. 
Wertheim & Co 
Wocd, Gundy & Co., Inc 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Rippel & Co 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bioren & Co. 

Boenning & Co. 

Brooke & Co. 

Butcher & Sherrerd 

Byllesby (H. M.) and Company, 
Incorporated 

Caughlin (Edward J.) & Co. 

Clark (E. W.) & Co. 

DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 

Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 

Hecker & Co. 

Hopper, Soliday & Co. 

Janney, Dulles & Co. 

Johnson & Prince 

Morrissey (F. J.) & Co. 

Newburger & Company 

Phillips (Samuel K.) & Co. 

Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc. 

Riecke (H. A.) & Co. Inc. 

Schaffer, Necker & Co. 

Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke 

Sparks (J. W.) & Co. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 

Taggart (Charles A.) & Co., Inc. 

Wright (Arthur L.) & Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chaplin and Company 
Johnson & Johnson 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
Reed, Lear & Co. 

Simpson, Emery & Co., Inc. 
Thomas & Company 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Jones (June S.) & Co. 


Patten (George) Investment Co. 


Zilka, Smither & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Walker (G. H.) & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Jones (Edward D.) & Co. 


Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 

Reinholdt & Gardner 

Scherck, Richter Company 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Rice (Irving J.) & Company, Inc. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Beil & Hough, Inc. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Empire Securities Corporation 
Kibbe (A. P.) & Co. 
Mountain Fuel Supply Company 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Russ & Company, Ine 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Barth (J.) & Co. 

Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc 

Colburn (R. L.) Company 

First California Company Incorporated 
Gorey (Walter C.) Co 
Hannaford & Talbot 
McAndrew & Company, 
Schwabacher & Co 
Stone & Youngberg 
Strauss (J. S.) & Co 
Sutro & Co 

Witter (Dean) & Co 
Wulff, Hansen & Co. 


t 
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SAVANNAH, GA. 


Space & Co., In 


Johnson, Lane 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Foster & Marshall 

Grande & Co., Ine 

Harper (Wm. P.) & Son & Co 
Lewis (John R.), Inc 

Pacific Northwest Company 
Seattle First National Bank 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Barrow Leary & Co 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Snyder (I W.) & Co 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Collin, Norton & Co 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


Matthews & Company Ltd 

McLeod, Young, Weir & Company Ltd 
Midland Securities Corpn. Ltd 

Streit (J. Bradley) & Co 

Wisener and Company Ltd 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Johnston, Lemon & Co 


WESTFIELD, N. J. 


Cunningham (George W.) & Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler, Wick & Co. 
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At Your Service... 


SINGER, BEAN & MACKIE, Inc. 


40 Exchange Place New York 5 
HAnover 2-0270 NY 1-1825 & 1-4844 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS 
IN OVER 350 STOCKS 


Direct Wires to 
Reynolds & Co., Philadelphia 
Fewel & Co., Los Angeles Burton J. Vincent & Co., Chicago 





























